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Univerfal Hiftory, 

F R O M T H » 

Earlieft Accounts to the'Present Time. 


CHAP, XXVIII. 

7he Hijiory of the Cappadocians, 

S E C T. 1 . 

The Defiription of Cappadocia. 


T HIiS country was known to the ancients by the 
name of Syria or Affyria, and the inhabitants by 
that of Leucofyri. It borrowed the natne of 
Cappadocia, according to Pliny % from the' river Csppa- 
dox } according to Herodiauus ", from Cappadocns, the 
iounder of this nation and kingdom. Capjiadocia, in an¬ 
cient times, comprifed all that country v/hict'lies bc- 
tween Mount Taurus and the Euxine fca ; and was dl- 
vided by the Perfians into two fatrapics, Or goirernments: 
by the JV^cedonians, into two kingdoms, the one ealledl 
■Cappa^cia ad Taurum, and Cappfdo.cia Magna; the 
other Cappadocia ad Pontum, and commonly Pontus. 
Cappadocia Magna,-or Cappadocia properly fo called, 
lies between the 38th and 41 It degrees of north latitude j 
hounded by Pontus on the north 5 by Lycaonia, and part 
ot Armenia Minor on the fouth j by Galatia on the weft • 


iSamt attd 
djioifya. 


« Lib. ri. cap. 3. 


VoL, IX. . 


" Herodian. apud Stephan. 
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Religion, 


CkaraScr. 


^he Hyioty of Cappadocia. 

Pontus, Lycaonia, and PiGdia, being made difHnft pw- 
vinces, Cappadocia was conGned tqits former bounds (A). 

The religion of the ancient Cappadocians was much the 
fame with that of the PerCatis. At Comana there was a 
ftately and rich temple, confecrated to Bcllona, whole 
priefts and attendants of both fcxes amounted, in htra- 
bo's time, to the number of fix thoufand, and upwards. 
The priefts and their attendants ufed to reprefcnt battles 
on ftated days, cutting and wounding eacli other in a 
tranfport of enthufiaftic fury. No lefs famous and magni¬ 
ficent were the temples of Apollo Catanius, or Cataonius, 
at Daftacum ; and of Jupiter in the province of Morimena, 
which laft had three thoufand facred fervaiits, or religions 
votaries. The chief prieft was next in rank to that of 
Comana, and had, as btraho informs us', a yearly re¬ 
venue of fifteen talents. Uiana Ferfica was w'orlhipped in 
the city of Caftabaila, where women, devoted to the 
worftiip of that goddefs, were reported to tread hare-foot 
on burning coals, without receiving any’harm. The tem¬ 
ples of Diana, at Diofpolis, and of Anias, at Zela, were 
Jikewife held in great veneration both by the Cappadocians 
and Armenians, who flocked to them from all parts. In 
the latter were tendered all oaths in matters of confe- 
quence; and the chief among the priefts was no way in¬ 
ferior in dignity, power, or wealth, to any in the king¬ 
dom, having a royal attendance, and an uncontroled pow er 
over all the inferior officers and fervants of the temple. 

The Cappadocians, in the time of the Romans, were 
reputed fo vicious, lewd, and addicted to all manner of 
vice, that, befides the fcare they had in the old Greek 
proverb, they were fo infamous among other nations, that 
a wicked and impious man was emphatically called a Cap¬ 
padocian. 

e Strab. lib. xii. p. 375. 


(A) The emperor Valens 
divided Cappadocia into two 
provinces, Cappadocia Prima, 
and Cappadocia Secunda, inak- 
inp- Tyana the metropolis of 
the latter. We are told, that 
Valens, who was a great abet¬ 
tor of the Arian hiCtion, did 
this in oppofition to St. Bafil, 
who, being bilhop of Cafa- 
rea, the metropolis of all Cap¬ 
padocia, pievciited the ipread- 


ing of that herefy in places 
under his jurifidiftion. In this 
flare Cappadocia continued till 
the erefting of the new ^mpire 
of Treblfond, with which it 
fell into the hands of the 
Turks, by whom the whole 
province, with the addition of 
Pontus, is now called Amafia, 
after the name of that city, 
where the beglerbeg of Ana¬ 
tolia refides. 

\Vc 



3^ U^ry of Cappadee’ia. 

A® ‘° Aeir com- i.»x, 
merce, they carried on a very Confidcrable trade in horfes. "■««• 
great numbers whereof their country produced; and we 
read of them m Scripture, as frequenting the fairs of 

Sh ndni 2 n y; As Cappadocia abounded 

with mines of fiiver, brafs, iron, and alum, , and aflbrdcd 

alabafter, cryftal, and jafper, it is reafonable to fuppofe 
that they fupphed the neighbouring countries with thefc 
the reigns of their kings we flial] be 
able to judge of their military capacity. 


SECT. ir. 

The Reigns of the Kings of Cappadocia. 

H E firft king of Cappadocia we read of in hiftorv 
was Pbarnaces, preferred by Cyrus to the crown! 
who gave him in marriage his filter Atolfa; this is all 
we read of him in ancient writers. Xenophon calls him 
Aribseus, and fays, he was killed in a war with the Hvr- 
canicins. ^ 

Pharnaces wasfucceeded by his fon Smerdis, mention¬ 
ed only by Diodorus; and he by his fon Atamnas, or 
Ariaramnes. Ihis lall cultivated a good uiiderllandin- 
with the Perfians, and ferved in the army of Darius, the 
Ion oi ilyliafpes, by whom he was employed againft the 
bcythians ; in which expedition he took Marfagetes, their 
Kings brother, and prefented him bound to Darius. 

His fon Anaphas is celebrated by the ancients "for his 
ftill m military affairs. He renewed the alliance w'hich 
his father had made with the Perlians; and was chofen 
one of the feven princes of PerCa, probably in the room 
or Intaphernes, who was put to death by Darius for plot¬ 
ting a change in the government. 

Anaphas ir. fucceeded his father; but did nothing 
Datames fucceeded him, the 
tint ot his family that waged war againft the Perfians* 
we know not on what provocation. In that war, having 

Ariaramnes, reigned fifty years. In liis time 
the leifians invaded Cappadocia, and having reduced 
great part of it, appointed Datames, brotlier to Aria- 
ramnes, governor, by way of reward for his fervites 
aganiltthe Cadufiaiis, whom he bad fubducJ 

^ 3 
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jkiaraiktt Ariarathes afcended the throne on his father’s death 
/. and admitted his brother Olophernes to partake of th< 
fame power. He accompanied Artaterxes Oebus in hii 
expedition againft the Egyptians; andj on that occafion, 
Cgnalized himfclf above ail the other commanders of the 
Perfian army. He was fucceeded by his brother Olo- 

Olcphtrnn. phernes, who reigned alone; but, in the fucceffion to 
the crown, preferred Ariarathes, his brother’s fon, to his 
own children. 

Ariarathu Ariarathes II. reigned in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and continued faithful to the Perfians at a time 
when moft of the other princes fubmitted to the con¬ 
queror. Alexander was prevented, by death, from in- 
trading his dominions; but Perdiccas, marching againft 
him with a powerful and well difeiplined army, difperfed 
his forces, and having taken Ariarathes prifoncr, crucified 
him, with all thofe of the royal blood whom he could get 
into his power^ Diodorus® tells us, that he was killed 
in the battle. He is faid to have reigned eighty-two years. 

4r}ttrathn Hls fon, Ariarathes III. having efcaped the general 
flaughter of the royal family, fled into Armenia, where 
he lay concealed till the civil diflenfions, which rofe among 
the Macedonians, gave him a fair opportunity of recover¬ 
ing his paternal kingdom, which he tranfmitted to his 
poftcrity. Amyntas, at that time governor of Cappadocia, 
oppofed him, but was overcome in a pitched battle, and 
the Macedonians were obliged to abandon the fortified 
places which they poflefTed. Ariarathes, after a peaceable 
yeign of many years, left the kingdom to his fon, 

Alriarant’ Aiiaramnes 11. who did nothing worth mentioning, but 
was greatly refpccted by all the neighbouring princes on 
account of his good-nature, juftice, and other princely 
virtues. During his reign the kingdom was in a more 
flourifhing condition than it had been under any of his 
predeceflbrs, he having maintained a good underftanding 
with the adjoining ftates, and applied himfelf more to the 
arts of peace than War. He was fucceed by his fon, 

Ariaratha] Ariarathes IV. whom he had taken for an aflbeiate in 
W‘ th?; kingdom during his life-time. Ariarathes proved a 
very warlike prince, and having overcome Arfaces, foun¬ 
der of the Parthian monarchy, confiderably enlarged his 
own domiriions. 

Ariarathes He was fucceedcd by his fon Ariarathes V. who mar- 
rying the daughter of Antiochus the Great, entered intq 

r Appian. in Mitbridat, Curtius, lib. xii.- s Diodor. lib. xviii. 



The Hiftory of Cappaiom. 

an alliance with that prince againft the Romans; but An- 
tiochus being conquered, Ariarathes lent amballadors to 
foe for peace, which he obtained, after having paid two 
hundred talents, byway of fine, for taking up arms againft 
the people of Rome without any juft provocation. He 
afterwards concluded an alliance with the Romans, and 
aflifted them with men and money againft Perfes; on 
which confideration, he was, by the fenate, honoured 
with the title of friend and ally of the people of Rome. 

In fome difputes that arofe between him and Phaniaces II. 
king of Pontus, concerning the confines of Cappadocia 
and Galatia, he referred the whole matter to the Roman 
legates, w'ho decided in his favour, as the juftice of his caufe 
demanded. He left the kingdom, in a very flourifhing 
condition, to his fon Mithridates, who, upon his acceflion 
to the crown, took the name of Ariarathes. 

Ariarathes VI. furnamed Philopator, from the filial re- Arinrmh*t 
fpeft and love he (hewed his father, difpatched ambafia- 
dors to Rome, to acquaint the fenate with his acceffion to 
the crown, and to renew the alliance which his father had 
made with the people of Rome. The ambafladors were 
kindly received, the alliance was renewed, and the king 
highly commended by the fenate for the refpefl he had 
(hewn to the republic. He reftored Mithrobarzancs, fon 
to Zadriades, king of the Lefler Armenia, to his father’s 
kingdom, merely out of good-nature, though he forefaw 
the Armenians would embrace that opportunity to join 
Artaxias, who threatened him with war, and was ready 
to invade Cappadocia. But all tlicfe differences were fettled 
before they came to open rupture, by the Roman legates, 

Tiberius Gracchus, Lucius Lentulus, and Servilius Gian- 
cius. Ariarathes, feeing himfclf thus delivered from an 
impending war by the mediation of the Romans, fent am- UhaftMi-,. 
bafladors to prefent the fenate with a golden crown, and meHttath* 
tender his fervicc wherever they thought fit to employ his ' 

arms. The fenate accepted of the crown, and requited 
the prefent with a ftaff, and chair of ivory, which they 
bettowed on fuch only as were looked upon as entirely 
attached to their intereft. Demetrius Soter, king of Sy¬ 
ria, had offered him in marriage his fiftcr, the widow of 
Perfes, king of Macedonia ; but Ariarathes had rejeded 
the offer, for fear of giving offence to the Romans. For 
this refulal, in particular, the fenate returned him thanks, 
and enjoined the ambafladors to acquaint their mafter, 
that the fenate and people of Rome were fully convinced 
of his attachment to them, and ready to (hew, on all oc- 

B 4 calionii. 
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cafions, how much the7 regarded the intefcfts of their 
true friends and allies”, among whom they accounted 
Ariarathes the chief, and moft faithful. The ■ king in a 
little time found, by experience, that their proteftations 
were fincere ; for Orophemes, or, as others call him, 
Holophernes, pretending to be the lawful fon of Aiiara- 
thes V. and the elder brother, had recourfe to Demetrius 
Soter, who was greatly incenfed againft Ariarathes for 
{lighting the match which he had propofed with his fifler. 
Demetrius was eaCly prevailed upon to efpoufe his caufe, 
though he knew that Orophemes was but a fuppofititious, 
or, as fome write, a natural, fon of the deccafed king. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, was ordered by the Romans 
to join Ariarathes with all his forces, and alfift him againft 
Demetrius to the utmoft of his power. He affifted him 
accordingly, but to no effe£l; for the armies of the con¬ 
federate kings were worfted, and Ariarathes was obliged 
to abandon the kingdom to his rival •. 

Orophernes, being put in polleffion of Cappadocia, dif- 
patched ambaffadors to Rome with a golden crown of 
great value 5 which the fenate declined to accept, till fuch 
time as they heard his pretenfions to the kingdom of Cap¬ 
padocia, which he, by fuborned witnefles, made appear 
I'o plain, that the fenate decreed Ariarathes and he Ihould 
reign together as brothers and partners in the kingdom 
But Orophernes was the fame year driven out by Attalus, 
brother to Eumenes, and his fuccelfor in the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and Ariarathes reftored to the entire pofleiTion 
of his paternal kingdom. Orophernes being expelled, 
Ariarathes feiit ambafladors to demand of the Prienians 
four hundred talents, which Orophernes had depofited in 
their hands. The Prienians honeftly replied, that, as 
they had been trufted with the money, they could not, 
without breach of the truft repofed in them, deliver it to 
anyone except Orophernes. himfelf, or fuch as came in 
his name. Hereupon the king entered their territories in 
a bortile manner, and, wafting them with fire and fword, 
though the Ihould frighten the Prieiiiaus into a compliance 
with his demands. But neither his threats, nor the calami¬ 
ties they fuffered, could prevail upon them to betray tbeir 
truft •, even in the height of their miferes, while their 
city was befieged by the joint forces of Ariarathes and 
Attalus, they found means to reftore the entire fum to 

•> Polyb. Legat. ny. Piodor.Sicul. Legat. 14. * PolylU 

lih hi. p. i6t. Liv. lib. xlvii. Juftin. bb. xxxv. cap. 1. Appiani 
Syriac, p. 118. Slonar. ex DionH ^ Appian. Syriac, p. iiB. 

Oropheri’er, 
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Oropherncs, though the king had threatened them with 
utter deftruflion, in cafe it was not delivered to him upon 
his entering the city, which lie hoped to be maiher of in a 
few days. But, in the mean time, the Prieiiians appeal¬ 
ing the Romans, the two kings weic enjoined by the 
legates to raife the fiege, and withdraw their forces, on 
pain of being deemed enemies to the republic. Ari irathes 
readily complied with the legate’s orders ; and marching metriut 
into Syria, joined Alexander Epiphancs againft Demetrius Smer. 
Soter, by whom he had been formerly driven out of his 
kingdom. In the firlt engagement Demetrius was flain, 
and his army entirely routed and diTpeifedi Ariarathes . 
having on that occafioii exhibited uncommon proofs of 
his courage and condu£f. 

Some years after this event, a war breaking out between yahis iht ■ 
the Romans and Ariftonicus, who claimed the kingdom of Romans a‘ 
Pergamus, in right of his father, he afliiled the former to soi'ffl 
the utmoft of his power, and was flain in the fame battle 
in which P. Craflus, proconfiil of Afia, was taken, and 
the Roman army cut in pieces. He left fix fons by his 
wife Laodice, on whom the people of Piome bellow'ed 
Lycaonia and Cilicia. But Laodice, fearing her children, 
when they came of age, would take the got'ernment out 
of her hands, poifoned five of them, the youngefl only 
having efcaped her cruelty, by being privately conveyed 
out of the kingdom. Laodice wms loon after put to death 
by the Cappadocians, who could not fubmit to her cruel 
and tyrannical government, and the young king placed on 
the throne of his ancellors *. 

Ariarathes VII. foon after his acceffion to the crown, Anarathtt 
married Laodice, daughter to Mithridates the Great, in I'll. 
hopes of having in that priiice a powerful friend to fupport 
him againft, Nicomedes, king of Bkhynia, who laid ciuim 
to jjart of Cappadocia'. • But Mithridates, without any re- ispoifomd 
gard cither to fricndlhip or affinity, fuborned one Gordius ly Muhri- 
to pcifon him j and, on bis death, feized the kingdom, dates, nuho 
under pretence of maintaining 4 he rights of the Cappado- /‘‘taestht 
cians apinft Nicomedes, till the children of Ariarathes 
flihuld be in a condition to govern and defend the king¬ 
dom ibr tbcmfelves. The Cappadocians were at firft very 
thankful to Mithridates, as not entertaining any manner 
of fufpicion* againft him; but finding him unwilling to 
refign the kingdom to the lawful heir, they rofe up in 

I Judin, lib. xxxvii. cap. i. 


arms, 
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arms, and, driving out ail, his garrifdns, placed on'the 
throne the eldeft fon of their deceafed king, mmelyi 

Ariarathes 'VIII. who was foon engaged in a war with 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, that prince laying claim to 
fome of the provinces which bordered on this kingdom. 
In this war Mithridates joined his nephew, and not only 
forced Nicomedes to abandon Cappadocia, but deprived 
him of great part of his own dominions. A peace being 
at lalt concluded between the kings of Bithynia and Cap¬ 
padocia, Mithridates, feeking fome pretence to quarrel 
with Ariarathes, infiftcd upon his recalling Gordius, who 
had murdered his father : which propofal the otlicr re- 
jedling with abhorrence, both princes began to prepare for 
war. Mithridates firft took the field, hoping to over¬ 
run Cappadocia before Ariarathes could be in a condition 
to make head againft him. But, contrary to his e-xpec- 
tation, he was met on the frontiers by Ariarathes, at the 
head of an army no w'ay inferior to his own. Thus an¬ 
ticipated, he invited Ariarathes to a conference ; and, in 
the fight of both armies, ftabbed him with a dagger, 
which he had concealed under his garment, as we have 
related in the Hiftory of Pontus. This blow ftruck fuch 
terror into the Cappadocians, that they immediately dif- 
perfed, and gave Mithridates an opportunity of pofleffing 
liimfcif of the kingdom without the lead oppofition. But 
he did not long enjoy his unjuil acquifition. The Cappa¬ 
docians, not being able to endure the tyranny and cruelty 
of his prefects, ihook off the yoke, and recalling the 
king’s brother, who had fled into the province of Afia, 
proclaimed him king. 

Ariarathes IX. was fcarce fettled on the throne, when 
Mithridates invaded his kingdom at the head of a very 
numerous army; defeated him with great llaughter, and 
obliged him to abandon the kingdom to the conqueror. 
The king foon after died of grief, and Mithridates be¬ 
llowed Cappatlocia on his fon, who was then but eight 
years old, giving him aifo the name of Ariarathes “• 
Bur Niromcdcs Philopator, king of Bithynia, fearing that 
Mithridates, having now got pofl’effion of the whole king¬ 
dom of Cappadocia, would invade his territories, fuborned 
a youth to pafs hirafelf upon the fenate for the third fon 
of Ariarathes, and toprefent them a petition, in order to 
be rellored to his father’s kingdom. With Trim he fent 

Jullin. lib. xxxviii, cap. i, *. 


to 
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to Rome Labdice, filler to Mithridates, whom he had 
married after the death of her fornrter hufband Ariarathes. 
Laodice declared before the fenate, that flic had three fens 
by Ariarathes, and that the petitioner was one of them j 
but that (lie had been obliged to keep him concealed, lelt 
he fhould undergo the fame fate that befel his brothers. 
The fenate afiured him, that they would reinftate him in 
his kingdom ; for the tranfa£lion was carried on with 
fuch art, that they had not the lead fufpieion of any de¬ 
ceit. But, in the mean time, Mithridates having notice of 
thefe tranfadlions, difpatched Gordius to Rome, to unde¬ 
ceive the fenate, and perfuade them, that the youth, to 
whom he had refigncd the kingdom of Cappadocia, was 
the lawful fon of the'late king, and grandfon to Ariarathes, 
who had aflifted the Romans againft Ariftonicus, and loft 
his life in their ferviceThis unexpe6led enibafly in¬ 
duced the fenate to enquire more narrowly into the 
truth ; the whole plot was difeovered, and Mithridates or¬ 
dered to refign Cappadocia. Paphlagoiiia wasat the fame 
time taken for Nicomedes, and both kingdoms declared 
free. But the Cappadocians fent ambaffadors to Rome, 
acquainting the fenate, that they could not live without a 
king. The fenate gave them leave to elcdl a king of their 
own nation, for the royal family of Pharnaccs was extin£l. 
They chofe unanimouuy Ariobarzanes; and their eletflion 
was approved by the fenate, that prince having, on all oc- 
cafions, Ihewn himfelf a fteady friend to the Romans ". 

Ariobarzanes had fcarce taken pofleffion of his new 
kingdom, when he was difpofTelTed by Tigranes, king of 
the Greater Armenia, who refigned it to the fon of Mi¬ 
thridates, according to the articles of an alliance prevt- 
oufly concluded ■ between thefe two princes. Ariobar¬ 
zanes fled to Rome, and, having engaged the fenate in 
his caufe, he returned into Afia with Sylla, who was en¬ 
joined to reftore him to his kingdom. This fcrvicc he 
performed, after having, with a fmall body of men, 
routed Gordius, who came to meet him on the borders 
of Cappadocia, at the head of a numerous army. Soon 
after Sylla’s return, Ariobarzanes was expelled anew by 
Ariarathes, the fon of Mithridates, on whom Tigranes 
bad beftowed the kingdom of Cappadocia. This event 
obliged Sylla to return into Afia, where he was attended 
with the fame fuccefs, and Ariobarzanes placed again on 
the throne. After the death of Sylla, he was the third 

“ Jullin. ubi fuprav ® Juttin. lib. xxxviii. cap. *. Strab. 
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time forced by Mithridatcs to abandon bis kingdom; but 
was foon rettored by Pompey i who, after having entirely 
defeated Mithridates near Mount Stella, rewarded Ario- 
barzanes, for his fcrvices during the war, with pro¬ 
vinces of Sophene, Gordiene, and great part of Cilicia. 
But he being now advanced in years, and delirous to 
fpend the remainder of his life in eafe, and free from 
cares, refigned the crown to his fon Ariobarzanes, in pre¬ 
fence of Pompey, and never afterwards interfered with 
public affairs. 

Ariobarzanes II. proved a no lefs faithful ally and 
friend to the Romans than his father had been. He was 
very ferviceable to Cicero during the time he was pro- 
conful of Cilicia. The civil war breaking out between 
C^far and Pompey, he fided with the latter; but, after 
the death of Pompey, was received into favour by Ctefar, 
who even bellowed upon him great part of Armenia. 
While Ciefar was engaged in a war with the Egyptians, 
Pharnaces, king of Pontus, invaded his territories, and de¬ 
prived him of his paternal kingdom, as well as of his new 
acquifitions. But Pharnaces being overcome by Csefar, 
he w'as not only reftored to 'his kingdom, but honoured 
with new titles by the Romans. After the murder of 
Ciefar, he refufed to join CafTius and Brutus, who there¬ 
fore, having declared him an enemy to the republic, in¬ 
vaded his dominions; and, having taken him prifoncr, 
caufed him to be ptit to death. 

He was fucceeded by his brother Aiiobarzancs III. who 
was by Marc Antony deprived both of his life and king¬ 
dom. In him ended the family of Ariobarz.ines. 

Arcbelaus, thegrandfon of that Archelaus who, in the 
Mithridatic war, commanded in chief againft Sylla, was, 
by Antony, placed on the throne of Cappadocia, though 
not related cither to the family of Pharnaces, or to tliat 
of Ariobarzanes. His preferment was entirely owing to 
his mother Glaphyra, a woman of great beauty, but of a 
very loofe behaviour ; w’ho, having gained Antony’s good 
graces, obtained, by way of reward for her compliances, 
the kingdom of Cappadocia for her fon. In the war be¬ 
tween Augudus and Antony he joined the latter; yet, at 
the intercellion of the Cappadocians, was not only par¬ 
doned by Auguftus, but received from him Armenia the 
Li'ffer, and Cilicia Trachea, for having aflifted the Ro¬ 
man pt Jetors in clearing the feas of pirates, who greatly 
infcllcd the coafts of Afia. He contra£led a friendlhip 
with Herod the Great, king of judtea, and even marrieef 
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his daughter Glaphyra to Alexander, Herod’s fon. Herod 
becoming jealous of his fon, as if he afpired to the king¬ 
dom, Archelaus took a journey into judxa, with no other 
view than to remove his fufpicions, and reconcile him to 
his fon; and his endeavours fucceeded, though, on ac¬ 
count of new fufpicions, Alexander was afterwards, by 
his father’s order, put to death. Herod accompanied in 
perfon Archelaus, on his return into Cappadocia, as far ' 
as Antioch, where he recomanended him to Titus, then 
prefident of Syriai, as the bell friend he had. After the 
death of Alexander, Archelaus gave histchildren a prince¬ 
ly education, and lliewcd ajjurticular tendcrncfs and con¬ 
cern for them till the day of his death. In the reign of Hatrdly 
'J'iberiiis, he was fummoned to appear before the fenate ; ‘hber'ms-, 
for he had been always hated by liberius, beenuie, in his 
retirement at Rhodes, he had paid him no fort of court or 
diltinclion ; an omilEon which proceeded from no pride 
or averlion to Tiberius, but from the warning given him 
by his friends at Rome : for Caius Cxfar, the prefump- 
tive heir to the empire, then lived, and bad been fent to 
compofc the alFairs of the Hall; whence the friendfliip of 
Tiberius was then reckoned dangerous. Rut when he enticed it 
came to the empire, remembering bow Archelaus had be- Romci 
haved, he enticed him to Rome by means of letters from 
Livia, who, without diflembling her fon’s refentment, 
promifed him bis pardon, provided he came to implore it 
in perfon. He obeyed the fummons, and baftencJ to 
Rome; where he was received by the emperor with great 
wrath and contempt, and foon after accufed as a criminal 
in the fenate. The crimes alleged againft him were mere 
fiftions ; but his concern, in feeing himfclf treated like a inhere he 
malefaftor, was fo great, that he died foon after of grief; dies, and 
or, as others fay, laid violent hands on himfelf p. He h>skin^dom 
is faid to have reigned fifty years. Pliny tells us that 
he wrote a book of agriculture. Upon his death, the province.' 
kingdom of Cappadocia was reduced to a province, and 
governed by thole of the equeftrian order. 

!’ Tacit. Aniial. lib. i. s Plin. lib. xviii, cap. 3. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

The Hifiory of the Kings of Pergamus.*^ 

T he city of Pergamus we have already defcrlbed in 
our hiftory of Myfia, to which province it formerly 
belonged, and was fubjed to the fame princes, till it be¬ 
came the metropolis of a feparate kingdom We fliall 
therefore only add here, the hiftory of the Pergamenian 
kings, who made a coniiderablc figure among the poten¬ 
tates of Afia, and proved very ferviceable to the Romans 
in all their Afiatic wars. 

Yr. of FI. The firft of his family M^e find mentioned in hiftory was 
*065. Philetairiis, an eunuch, by birth a Paphlagonian, of mean 
A»te Chr. and his youth a menial fervant to Antigonus, 

* one of Alexander’s captains. He afterwards ferved LyC- 
FkiUtarus, machus, king of Thrace and Macedon, who appointed 
him keeper of his treafures lodged in Pergamus. While 
heiicld this employment, Lyfimachus, at the inftigation 
of his wife Ai finoe, barbaroufly murdered his fon Aga- 
throcles, who had attended him in all bis wars, and by 
w’hofe conduct: he had gained moft of his vidories. His 
death was publicly lamented by Pbiletserus, who was 
chielly indebted to him for his preferment. Arfinoe, 
highly incenfed againft him, found means, by degrees to 
fupplant him in his mafter’s favour; acircumftance which 
be being apprifed of, feized on tbe caftle of Pergamus, 
and the treafures which he had been entrufted with, to 
the amount of ninety thoufand talents, which he proffered, 
with his fervicc, to Seleucus, king of Syria. But ‘both 
Lyfimachus and Seleucus dying, he kept the treafures, 
and, with a ftrong body of mercenaries, held the town 
till his death ; which happened twenty years after he had 
revolted from Lyfimachus. He died in the eightieth year 
of his age, and is by fome ftyled prince, by others king 
of 'I’ergamus', he was at Icaft the founder of this new 
kingdom, though perhaps he never affumed the title of 
Mumeati I. l^ing He left the kingdom to Eumenes his brother, or, 
as fome write, his brother’s fop; who, availing himfelf 
of the diflenfions that prevailed among the Seleucidse, in¬ 
vaded Afia, poflefled himfelf of the principal places in 

r Seevol.iv. \t. 3S3. » Paryan. Attic, p. 7, & 9. Strabo, 
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that province, and, having hired a body of Galatians, de¬ 
feated Antiochus as he was returning home, elated with 
a remarkable victory which he had gained over his brother 
•Seleucus Callinicus This vidtory put him in poirefiiou 
of the greater part of Afia; but he did not long enjoy his 
new acquifitions; for he died next year of immoderate 
drinking, in the twenty-fecond year of his fovereignty; 
for we do not find that he ever took upon him the title of 
king. 

Eumenes was fucccedcd by Attains I. the fon of Atta- Yr. of FI. 
Ins, brother to Pliiletjerus by-Antiochis the daughter of 1107. 
AcliKus; for Attains, though of a mean defeent, being ^’**'‘* 
plentifully fupplied with money by his brother Philetwrus, 
vlfited molt of the courts of the ACatic princes, and was jinatut L 
effery where well received, being a man of excellent parts. 

He proved fo ferviceablc to Achaeus, who, revolting from 
Antiochus the Great, afl'umed the title of king, that he 
bcltow'ed upon him his favourite daughter Antiochis. By 
her Attalus had one fon named alfo Attains •, who, upon 
the death of Eumenes, took pollellion of Pergamus, and 
the places w’hich he had added to his fniall principality. 

In the beginning of his reign he routed the Gauls with Routs the 
great llaughter, and forced them to abandon his territtv Csuls, and 
rics, where they had propofed to fettle. After this vie- takes the 
tory he alTumcd the title of king, and as fucli was ac- 
knowleged by all the neighbouring princes. Livy tells 
us, that he was the firll of the Afiatic princes who refufed 
to pay contribution to the Gauls, whom he defeated in a 
pitched battle “. While Sclcncus Ceraunus was employ¬ 
ed in other wars, be railed a powerful army; and, en¬ 
tering Afia, fubdued all the provinces on this lidc Mount 
Taurus; but was foon driven out of his new acquifitions 
by Seleucus, and his grandfather Achwus; who, enter¬ 
ing into an alliance, deprived him of all his dominions, 
and even befieged him in his metropolis. Attalus, thus 
reduced to the lafl extremity, invited, with great pro- 
uiifcs the Gauls, fettled in Thrace, to his afTiftancc : they 
marched with all fpeed to Pergamus, obliged the enemy 
to raife the fiege, and being hc.adcd by the king hinifdl, 
retrieved in a Ihort^time all the cities and provinces they 
had loft. 

Attalus, having thus recovered what the enemy had Ws con- 
taken, while Achaeus was bufy in Paphlagonia, marched 
into Ionia, and the neighbouring provinces, where* the 
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cities of Cuma, Smyrna, and Phocjea, voluntarily liib- 
mitted ; the Teians, Colophonians, with the inhabitants 
of Egea and Lemnos, fent deputies, declaring themfelves 
ready to acknowlege him for their fovereign ; the Carfe- 
nes, on the other fide the river Lycus, opened their gates 
to him, having firft expelled. Themiftocles, whom Achse- 
us had appointed governor of thofe provinces. From 
thence he advanced to Apia, and, encamping on the 
banks of the river Megiftus, received homage from all the 
neighbouring nations. Here the Gauls, being alarmed by 
an cclipfe oi the moon, refufed to purfue their march; 
a circumltance which flopped the career of his conquefls, 
and obliged him to return to the Hcllefpont, where he 
gave the Gauls leave to fettle, and allowed them a large 
and fruitful territory, with allurances that he would always 
alhfl and protc£t them to the utmoft of his power. 
Having thus enlarged his dominions, he returned to 
Pergamus, where he received with great pomp and mag¬ 
nificence the Roman legate Lajvius, and entered into 
an alliance with Rome, which fecured to him all his ac- 
quifitions (B). 

He joined the Romans in both their wars with Philip 
king of Macedon, who invaded his dominions, laying 
wafle whole provinces; but was not able to reduce one 
city. • In the fecond war Attalus had the command of the 
Rhodian fleet, with which he not only drove the Mace¬ 
donians from the feas; but, in conjunction with iiis 
allies the Athenians, invaded Macedonia, and obliged 
Philip to abandon Attica, which he had greatly diftrefled, 
in order to defend his own kingdom. For thofe ferviccs 
the Athenians Conferred upon Attalus all the favours they 
could devife, and even called one of their own tribes after 

(B) In the reign of Attalus, brought to Rome.” Wliere- 
a certain prophecy was found upon five ainbaflhdors were 
in the Sibylline books, by the without delay difpatched to At- 
collegc of the Decemviri, to talus, who received them with 
whofc care thofe books were till poffible marks of friendthip 
enti ufled, to this purport : and kindnefs; and attending 
‘‘Whenever a foreign enemy them in perfon to Peffinus. in 
invades Ital)', he lliall he Phrygia, there delivered into 
driven out and overcome, if their hands a flone which the 
the image of the great mother inhabitants worfhipped as the 
of the gods at Ida, which foil great mother oI the gods (i). 
from heaven, be fent for, and 

(.i) Poiyb, lib. xaix. Liv, lib. ix. 
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his name} an honour which they had never before be- 
ftowed upon any foreigner 

He died of an apoplexy, which feized him at Thebes 
in Boeotia, while be was making an harangue to the 
Boeotians, and exhorting them with more vehemency than 
his age and ilrength could bear, to enter into an alliance 
with the Romans againft Philip, their common enemy. 
In the midft of his harangue he, Ml down fpcechicfsj 
but returning to himfelf, delired to be carried by fea from 
Thebes to Pergamus, where he died foon after his ar¬ 
rival *, in the feventy-fecond year of his age, and forty- 
third of bis reign. He was a great encourager of learn¬ 
ing, and wrote feme books, which are often quoted by 
Pliny, Artemidorus, and Strabtv He caufed the gram¬ 
marian Daphidas to be thrown headlong from a rock, 
for fpeaking difrefpeflfully of Homer J'. His generoCty 
towards men of learning knew no bounds } whence he is 
highly commended by all the writers that dourilhed in 
his time; as is alfo his wife Apollonias, or, as others 
call her, Apollonis; whom, though of a mean extrac¬ 
tion, they propofe as a pattern of all princely virtues. By 
her he left four fons, Eumenes, Attains, Philetaerus, and 
Athenaeus *. 

He was fucceeded by Eumenes, his eldeft fon, who, 
upon his acceflion to the crown, renewed the dliance 
which his father had made with the Romans, and obferv- 
ed it fo religioufly, that Antiochus the Great having of¬ 
fered him his daughter Antiochis in marriage, he de¬ 
clined his affinity, being convinced that Antiochus court¬ 
ed his friendffiip, with a view to ftrengthen himfelf 
againft the Romans ; for his eldeft daughter he had be- 
ftowed on Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and offered the fe- 
cond to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and was at that 
time making great preparations for war both by fea and 
land Eumenes, who was very jealous of fo powerful 
a neighbour, did not fail to acquaint the fenate with all 
his motions. In confequence of this intelligence, they 
fent P. Villius, and P. Sulpitius, under appearance of an 
embaffy to Antiochus, but really to inform themfelves of 
the preparations he was making; and, by often converling 
with Hannibal, who was then in great efteem with An¬ 
tiochus, either to abate his hatred towards the Romans, 

» Liv. lib. xxxi. Polyb. Legat. 3. p. 786, 7*7. » Liv. lib. 

xxxhi. Polyb p. 8>o. Plutarch, in Qiiinto Flaminio. r Said. 
Val. Max. lib. i. cap. 8. * Suida* in voce Attaius. 
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or make Andochus jealous of him; for they appre¬ 
hended Hannibal to be at the bottom of thofe vaft pre¬ 
parations The ambafladors went firft to Elsea, and 
from thence to Pergamus; for their inftruftions were to 
confer with Eumenes, before they repaired to the court 
of Antiochus. Eumenes did ail that Jay in his power to 
infiame them againft Antiochus, affuriag them, that be 
had nothing lets in view than the empire of all Aha. 
Soon after the departure of the ambafladors, who re¬ 
turned very much diflatisfied with Antiochus, Eumenes 
fent his brother Attains to Rome, to acquaint the fenate, 
that Antiochus, at the perfuafion of the ^tolians, had 
pafled over into Greece with an army, confiding of ten 
thoufand foot, five hundred horfe, and fix elephants; 
and that the ALtolians were all to a man ready to join 
his forces. The fenate received Attains with the greated 
demondrations of fricndlhip and kindnefs ; returned 
thanks both to him, and the king his brother; provided 
hint with lodgings at the expence of the public ; and dif- 
mifled him with many prefents; promiCng to fend an 
army into Greece, which fliould defeat the king’s inea- 
futes, and keep in awe the Aitolians. Accordingly they 
fent hf. Acilius conful into Greece, who, having van- 
quilhed Antiochus at Thermopylas, obliged him to re¬ 
turn into Afia 

_ In this war Eumenes, who aflldcd the Romans with 
his navy, and all the land-forces he could raife, was ap¬ 
pointed to command the Roman fleet likewdfe, in concert 
with C. Livius Salinator. This united navy happening 
to fall in with the fleet of Antiochus, which was rsturnt 
ing from Greece into Afia, under the command of Po- 
lyxenidas, attacked them, funk ten of their Ihips, took 
thirty, and difperfed the reft. This vidory was in a great 
meafure owing to Eumenes, who boarded fome of the 
enemies fliips in perfon, and during the whole adion be¬ 
haved with uncommon bravery. Some time after this 
engagement Eumenes, with a body of five thoufand men, 
entered the territories of Antiochus; and, having laid 
wafte all the country about Thyatira, returned tp Canas, 
where the Roman fleet wintered' with an immenfe booty. 
While Eumenes was thus employed in aiding the Romans 
abroad, he was une.\pededly called home to the defence 

^ *• Liv. lib. xxxiv. xxxv. Juftin. lib. xxxi, cap. 4, Frontin. 
Stratag. lib. i. cap. g. Appian. in Syriac, p. 90, 91. c Liy. 
Jib. xxxvn . Plut. in Cato. Major, Appian. in Syriacis. Frontin. 
Stratag. hb. n. 
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of his own country. Antiochus, invading his territories, Antadm ’ 
laid wafte the whole country about Elxa, and even fent, 
his fon Seleucus to lay liege to the royal city of Perga- 
mus. Attains, the king’s brother, held out with a band- “ffttg 
ful of men till the Achxans, the allies of Eumenes, fent city of Per- 
a thoufand foot and a hundred horfe to his affiftance. 

Thefe were all chofen troops, who had ferved under Phi- 
lopoemen, and were commanded by Diophanes, a man 
of great experience in war. I’kis officer made fuch a 
bold and fuccefsful faliy with bis handful of troops, that 
Seleucus thought proper to abandon the liege, and retire. 

In the mean time Eumenes himfelf arriving at Perga- 
mus, and the Rhodian and Roman fleets joining that 
king’s, Antiochus, and bis fon Seleucus evacuated his ter¬ 
ritories with great precipitation ; and, hearing that the 
conful L. Scipio was ready to pafs over into Alia w'ith all 
his forces, difpatched ambafladors to L. aEmilius, who 
commanded the Roman army, to fue for a peace. On 
this occalion jEmilius confulted with Eumenes as well 
as with Eudamus and Pamphilidas, commanders of the 
Rhodian fleet. The Rhodians were not averfe to a peace ; 
but Eumenes, who would hearken to no terms, perfuaded 
j^imilius to difmifs the ambafladors with this anfvver, 
that no peace could be concluded before the arrival of the 
conful; for L. Scipio was then in full march to join 
them. Antiochus, feeing there were no hopes of ob¬ 
taining a peace upon honourable conditions, either of 
ASmilius, or of Scipio, refolved to hazard a general en¬ 
gagement, intheneighbou/hoodof Magnefia,wmerehewas 
defeated, to which the gallant behaviour of Eumenes great- 7iegallant 
ly contributed. After this battle, Antiochus was glad to 
accept a peace upon any terms. One of the conditions ^ th7ha‘- 
was, that he ffiould pay four hundred talents to Eumenes, Ueof Magy 
and a certain quantity of corn, to make amends for the nejia, 
lofles he had fuftained during the war. 

The peace being concluded, Eumenes took a journey Eumenet 
to Rome, where he reprefented to the fenate, with a great 
deal of moderation, what he had done in the fervicc of 
the republic ; and told them, that he was come to beg of 
them, that the Greek cities, which at the beginning of 
the war were fubjedl to Antiochus, might be added to his 
dominions, lince in him they might promife themfelves 
a faithful friend and ally, and conlider his new acquifi- 
tions as their own. His demand was warmly oppofed by 
the Rhodian ambafladors, and thofe of all the Greek ci¬ 
ties in Alia. But both parties being heard, the fenate, 
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after a long debate, decreed, that all the countries on this 
fide Mount Taurus, which belonged to AntiochuS; fliould 
be given to Eutncnes, together with the other provinces 
lying between the mountain and the river Meeandcr, ex¬ 
cept Lycia and Caria, which were beftowed on the Rho¬ 
dians. All the cities, which bad been tributary to At¬ 
tains, were ordered to pay the fame tribute to Eumenes; 
but fuch as had been tributary to Antiochus were declar¬ 
ed free 

Eumenes having thus, by fiding with the Romans, en¬ 
larged his dominions, was foon after engaged in a war 
with Prulias, king of Bithynia, who, confiding altogether 
in Hannibal, whom he entertained at his court, invaded 
his territories. But Eumenes, being aflifted by the Ro¬ 
mans, gave him two great overthrows, one by fea, and 
the other by land ; which fo difpirited him, that he was 
ready to accept of a peace upon any terms whatfoever. 
Neverthelefs, before the conditions w'cre agreed upon, 
Hannibal found means to draw Philip, king of Macedon, 
into an alliance againft Eumenes, and the Romans. Phi¬ 
lip, incenfed againft the Romans, who had obliged him 
to evacuate the cities of aEnus and Maronea in Thrace, 
and no lefs exafperated againft Eumenes, on whom they 
had beftowed them, fent Philocles, an old and experiencetl 
fifticer, with a confiderable body, to join Prufias. Eu- 
mdnes fent his brother Athenasus to Rome, w ith a golden 
crown of immenfe value, to complain of Philip for aid- 
injg Prufias, and of Prufias for making vi'ar upon the allies 
Of ]the people of Rome, without any manner of provoca¬ 
tion. The fenate accepted of the prefent, and promifed 
to fend ambafladors forthwith to fettle matters to the fa- 
tisfa£tion of Eumenes, whom they looked upon as the 
moft fteady friend the republic had in Alia. 

Mean while Prufias, having ventured a fea-fight, ob¬ 
tained, by a contrivance of Hannibal, a complete vidlory 
over Eumenes *, for Hannibal advifed hitii to fill a great 
many earthen veffels with various kinds of ferpents, and 
other pnifonous reptiles, and, in the heat of the fight, to 
throw them into the enemies fliips, fo as'to break the vef¬ 
fels, and let the ferpents loofe. All the foldiers and fea- 
men were ordered to attack the fhip in which Eumenes 
himfelf was, and only defend themfelves againft the others 
as well as they could: that they might not miftake the 
fliip, a herald was fent before the engagement, with a 

S Polyb. Legat. *5. & i6. Diod. Sicul. Legat. 10, Liv, lib. 
'xxxvii. & xxxviii. Appian. in Syriac, p. 116. ' 
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letter to the king. As foon as the two fleets drew near, 
all the enemies mips, lingling out the- king^s, difeharged 
fuch a quantity of ferpents agaiiift it, that neither their 
failors nor foldiers could perform their duty, but were 
forced to fly to the fliore, left they Ihould fall into the 
enemy’s hands. The other fhips, after a faint rcfiftance, 
followed the king’s example, and were all drived alhore 
with great flaughter, the foldiers being no lefs annoyed 
by the flings of the ferpents than the arrows of the enemy. 

Moft part of Eumenes’ Ihips were fet on fire, fome were 
taken, and the others fo (battered, that they could be of 
no farther fervice. Eumenes encamped on the (here, 
where he had placed fome companies of foot; but the 
enemy did not think fit to quit their (hips Thus Pru- 
Cas gained a complete viftory by fea, and the fame year 
obtained two remarkable viftories by larid, which were 
entirely owing to Hannibal, who, by different ftratagems, 
put Eumenes to flight in all thofe engagements (C). 

When news of the defeat of Eumenes were brought 
to Rome, the fenate immediately difpatched ambafladors 
to conclude a peace between the two kings, and to demand 
Hannibal, who had excited Prufias to this war ^ By the A piact 
mediation of the Roman ambafladors, a peace between conduJti 
the two kings was agreed on; and Prufias even confented 
that Hannibal (houlcl be delivered up to the Romans. 'J’hat ^ 
great general kept himfelf clofe in a caftle which had been tbt meJia- 
given bim by Prufias. He had made feven doors, whereof tion »/tht 
fome were private, and known to none but himfelf; for 
he entertained fome diffidence of Prufias, and therefore 
had contrived thofe private outlets, that he might be able 
to withdraw, in cafe the king’s foldiers (hould come to 
fecure his perfon. But the foldiers fent by Prufias fur- 
rounded the caftle on all fides. Hannibal finding faimfel£ 
effe£tually blocked up, had rccourfe to poifon, which he 

e Juftin. lib. xxxii. cap, 4. iEmil. Prob. in Hanitibale. * Po> 

Jyb. Legal, lib. 47. Liv. lib. xxxvi. 

(C) Having once advifed on the entrails of an undiffin- 
Prufias to engage, and the king gujihing beail, than on the 
replying, that he durll not judgment of an experienced 
venture, becaufe the entrails commander ?” and, command* 
of the Cicrifices portendel no ing the fignal to be given, put 
good fuccefs; “ What! (faid Eumenes to flight at the firil 
Hannibal), do you rely more onfet (i). 

(i)Cic. deDivinat. lib, ii. Plut.de Exilio. Valer Mas. lib. ui. 
cap, 7. 
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ever cafridd about with him; and thereby prevented the 
ill-treatment be was likeJy to meet with from the Re¬ 
maps (D).* 

A new war uncxpeSedly broke out between Eumenes 
and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, on one fidp, and 
Pbarnaces, king of Pontus, and the Afiatic Gauls, on the 
other. Pbarnaces laying claim to feme territories poflelTed 
by Eumenes, invaded his,dominions, and feized on the 
city of Sinope, which, by the articles of a former treaty, 
was to remain free. Provoked by thefe hoftilities, Eu¬ 
menes, and Ariarathes his ally, took the field, and, in a 
very fhort time, obliged Pbarnaces to fue for peace; which 
was granted on terms very difadvantageous to the king of 
Pontus. 

Eumenes, being thus delivered from any apprehenCon 
of war with his*neighbours, entered into an alliance with 
Antiochus, fon of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
whom Heliodorus, after the murder of his brother Scleucus, 
with-held from his paternal kingdom. Eumenes, with the 
affiftance of his brother AttalUs, expelled the ufurper, 
and placed Antiochus on the throne of his aiiceflors. 
About the fame time Eumenes, difagreeing with the 
Rhodians, his ancient allies, not only perfuaded the Ly- 
cians to revolt, but made frequent inroads into their terri¬ 
tories on the continent. AmbalTadors were therefore dif- 
patched to Rome, to complain of the violent proceedings 
of Eumenes. But, as the king himfclf happened to go 
to Rome at the fame time, the Rhodian ambafi'adors could 
not obtain any fatisfaCiion for the damages they had fuf- 
fered. Eumenes had undertaken this journey to acquaint 
the fcnate with the great preparations which Perfes, king 
gf Maccdon, was making both by fea and land. The 
king was received at Rome with the bigheft honours, and 
entertained in a manner fuitable to his dignity. What he 

• (D) Hedied inthefevetitieth whereas the place meant by 
year of his age. Of his death this oracle was a little village 
the following oracle is faid to inBithynia, near the fea-fide, 
have been uttered many years called by the fame name ; 
before: AiSvcraa icfv4>n /SSx®. whereof Pliny (i) fpeaks thus t 
“ The land ofLi- ‘‘ There was formerly,in thofe 
bj'a, or Libyffa, lhall cover parts, a little town, called Li¬ 
the body of Hannibal.” By byfla j where there is now no- 
Libya, or Libyfia, Hannibal thing worth feeingexcept Han- 
underftood Libya in Africa} nibal’s tomb.” 

(i) Plin. lib. V. cap. j*. 
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favd on this occafion, and the fenate’s atifwer, w-ere kept 
fo fecret, that no one knew the true motive of his journey 
to Rome till the war was ended and Perfes taken prifoner s. 

After Eumencs the *ambafladors of the Rhodians were 7 -^ 5 ^ 
heard; who inveighed againft him for encouraging and dians com- 
abetting the Lycian rebels; and told the fenate, that Eu- />/■«'« 
menes, under the lhadow of their power, was become as 
dangerous to Alia as Antioch us himfelf. , But as the Rho¬ 
dians were not in favour with the Romans, for having 
conveyed Laodice, the daughter ,of Beleucus, to her huf- 
band Perfes, their infinuations increafed the efteem and 
kindnefs of the fenate to Eumenes, on whom they con¬ 
ferred honours. They prefented him with a ftately cha¬ 
riot, and ivory ftaff, and fent him home with rich pre- 
fents On his return, as he was going from Cirrha to Narro<wfy 
perform a facriheeat Delphi, two a^allins, fent by Perfes, be- 
rolled down two great Hones upon him as he entered the 
ftreights of the mountains; with one he was danger- 
oully wounded on the head, with the other in the Ihoul- jenthj 
der. As he fell, with the blows, from a fteep place, and Ptrfeu 
thereby received many other bruifes, thofe who attended 
him carried him on board of his Ihip, not knowing whether 
he was dead or alive. Finding he was Hill alive they con¬ 
veyed him to Corinth, and from Corinth to Aigina, having 
caufed their velTels to be carried over the iilbmus. There 
he was cured of his wounds, with fuch fecrecy, that, none 7he nexat 
being admitted to fee him, the report of his death was of kis death 
fpread all over Alia, and even believed at Rome *. fpreodaU 

His brother Attains, being over-hally in giving credit 
to the public report, not only alTumed the royal enligns, 
but alfo, married his brother’s,wife Stratonice, daughter to 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. But, not long after, 
hearing that his brother was alive, and on his journey to 
Pergamus, laying down the diadem, he went to meet 
him, bearing a halbert, as one of his guards. The king 
embraced both him and the queen with great tendcraefs; 
but is faid to have whifpered in his brother’s ear, “ Do not 
be again in hafte to marry my wife, till you are fure .that I 
am dead.” Nor did he, during his whole life, ever do or 
fay any thing that could refledl on his brother’s or wife’s 
ralh and imprudent behaviour, but treated them with his 
lifual love and tendemefs*'. The news of his recovery 

s Valer. Maxim, lib. ii. cap. *. t Diodor Sicul. lih. ix. 

Legac. 16. • Liv. lib. xlii. Appian. Legat. *5. *■ Liv. 

uhi fupra. Diodor. Siicul. in Excerpt. Valefii, p. 306. Plutarch, in 
Ajiophthegm. 
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occafioned univerfal joj at Rome; whdnce amba0adors 
were fent to congratulate him on his fafe arrival in his 
own kingdom, without any other commiffion or inftruc- 
tions. humenes did all that lay in his power to inflame 
them againft Perfes; and this treacherous attempt in- 
creaGng his ancient hatred and averfion to the Macedo- 
nians, he himfelf began to make vaft preparations, in 
order to join the Romans and their allies againft the ^ng 
of Macedon. His example was followed by Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia; and the Romans drew into the fame 
alliance Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and MafinifTa, king of 
Numldia. Perfes, in the mean time, fent ambafladors to 
Rome, to clear himfelf of the crimes laid to his charge by 
Eumenes: they made an artful fpecch to the fenate; but 
aS they gave no fatisfafiion with relation to the treacher¬ 
ous attempt of their mafter upon the life of Eumenes, 
war was declared againft Perfes, and the ambalfadors 
ordered to depart Rome the fame day *. 

Jiimt tit Eumenes, upon advice that the Romans had at laft de- 
RomMt clared war againft Perfes, failed with his two brothers. 
Attains and Athenseus, to Chalcis in Boeotia, leaving his 
ff 'Jft’ youngeft brother, Phileterus, at Pcrgamus, to defend his 

own dominions. From Chalcis he marched into Theflaly, 
w'here he joined the conful Licinius with four thoufand 
foot, and a thoufand horfe. Athenseus was left at Chalcis 
with two thoufand foot, to affift Marius Lucretius, who 
commanded a body of ten thoufand men at the fiege of 
Haliartus. The town was taken and levelled with the 
ground, and great part of Boeotia reduced. The like fuc- 
cefs did not attend Licinius, Eumenes, and Attains, in 
Theffaly, where they bad two encounters with Perfes: in 
the 'firll both parties claimed the vidory} but, in the 
fecond, the Romans, with their allies, were put to flight; 
gnd Caflignatusi commander of the Gauls, with many 
other officers, killed on the fpot. After this defeat the 
conful retired to Lariffa, and from thence fent Eumenes 
Varina and Attalus home; the reft of his army he kept, during 
fucceft of tiie winter, in Theflaly, in order to be ready to take the 
this war. ^jjj jjjg fpring. In the mean time the Achaeans, 
forpfeeing that, with the kingdom of Macedon, the liber¬ 
ties of Greece muft inevitably fall, and, in that view, 
bearing a grudge to Eumenes, who bad incenfed the Ro¬ 
mans againR pcffes, abrogated, by a public deetce, all 
the honours they had copferred upon him. Attains,' who 

then 
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then wintered at Eiatia, no fooner heard of this indtgnrtjjrv 
than he fent ambafladors to expoiVulate thereupon with 
the general council^ of the nation. After the amlwfla- 
dors were heard, at the perfuafiori of Polybius the hifto- 
rian, a decree was made, whereby Eumenes was reinftat- 
ed in all his ancient honours, and ambaffadors were dif- 
patched to Attains with a copy of the decree. In that 
council it was likewife decreed, that auxiliaries Ihould be 
fent to the Romans; and Polybius was appointed to comi. 
roand them “. 

Early in the fpring Eumenes, failing with twenty Ihips 
from Elea, joined, on the coaft of the Cafiadrenfcs, Mar- 
cius Figulus, the Roman admiral, and invcfted, both by 
fea and land, the city of Caflandrca, which, however, 
they could not reduce. He likewife made unfuccefsful at¬ 
tempts on the two ftrong fortrefles, Toron and Demetrius. 

He is faid to have cooled in his affeftion to the Romans, Eumints 
and to have afted faintly on this occafion. What alienat- growseeU 
ed his mind from his ancient allies is uncertain ; but it is 
agreed, that from Demetrius he returned home, and could “roar” 
not, though earneftly intreated by theconful Marcius, be Rosaau. 
prevailed upon to leave behind him fome troops of Gaulilh 
horfe, which would have proved very fcrviceable to the 
Romans. 

Perfes no fooner heard that Eumenes had left the Ro- Cmfert 
mans, than he fent Cryphontes to propofe conditions of I**, 
agreement between him and the king of Pergamus. Cry- 
phontes reprefented to Eumenes, that there could be no f irfa. 

fincerefriendfhip between a king and a republic; that they 
had reduced Philip with the adiRance of Attains, Antio- 
chus with the help of Philip and Eumenes, and now de- 
figned to deftroy Perfes with the forces of Eumenes and 
Prufias. Eumenes anfwered, that he apprehended no 
greater danger from the Romans than from Perfes, if he 
^ould happen to get the better of them } but however, 
that he would ftand neuter, provided Perfes paid him a 
thoufand talents; and, for fifteen hundred talents more, 
would perfuade the Romans to hearken to conditions of an 
honourable peace. Perfes promifed the fum required, but 
refufed to advance it at that time, though.Eumencs offered 
to give hoftages for the performance of what he promifed. 

Perfes, finding that he could not prevail upon Eumenes but 
with ready money, offered tt» depofit the fum agreed on 
in a temple of Samothrace, whence it fliould be conveyed 
to him at the conclufion of the peace. But, as the iiland 
Liv. lib.xUv. P 0 lyb.Legat. 7 S. 
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of Samothnice was fab/eft to Pcries, Euaienes rejeded 
this expedient. Befides, he thought his good offices de- 
ferved fome acknowlegement, whether they were attended 
with fuccefs or not j and therefore infifted that part of the 
fam fbould be paid before he took any ftep in the afiair. 
To this agreement Perfes, who miftrufted Eumenes, 
would not confent; and thus the conferences were broken 
off, but the fubjeft of them was kept fccret, Eumenes 
having fent an exprefs to the Roman conful, acquainting 
him, that their negociations were concerning the redemp¬ 
tion of captives 

However, as the truth was foon after known by the 
Romans, they began to entertain no fmall jealoufy of Eu¬ 
menes, and heaped all their favours on his brother Atta¬ 
ins, who had ftaid with the conful, and given undoubted 
proofs of his fidelity, during the whole time of the Mace¬ 
donian war. After the overthrow of Perfes, and utter 
deftruQion of the kingdom of Macedon, Eumenes fent 
his brother Attalus to congratulate the fenate on the 
happy iffue of that war, and at the fame time to defirc 
their afllftance againff the Afiatic Gauls, who began to be 
very troublefome neighbours. Attalus was received at 
Rome, and entertained in a princely manner; Several of 
the fenators, who went to vifit him before he had his au¬ 
dience, encouraged him to lay down the charafler of an 
ambaffador from his brother, and treat for himfelf; affur- 
ing him, that, as the minds of the Romans were alienated 
from Eumenes, his brother’s kingdom' would be given to 
him, if he requefted it of the fenate. Thefe promifes at 
firft awakened his ambition ; for he approved, or feemed 
to approve, of the motion, and even promifed. to beg of 
the fenate his brother’s kingdom. But his honeft nature 
was foon reclaimed by the wholefome admonitions of 
Btratius the phyfician, a man of great truft and authority 
with Eumenes, who had been fent with him to Rome as 
a monitor, in cafe the Romans Ihould attempt his fide; 
lity. Stratius reprefeated to him, ^at at prefent he 
reigned no lefs than-his brother; and,'in a ftiort time, 
confidering his brother’s old age and infirmities, would 
have the kingdom entirely, to himfelf, without being 
guilty of rebellion ; that as their dominions could fcarcely 
be defended againft the power of the •Ganls by their mutual 
endeavours, they could not refift fo wfarlike a nation, if 
their ftrength were impaired and divided by civil dif- 
Jeafions. 

> Appian. Macedon. in Excerpt.. Val. p. 501. 
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Thcfe coniiderations had fo good an efFeft upon Atta¬ 
ins, that, when he was admitted into the fenate, he firft 
congratulated the Romans on their victory over Perfes j 
then modeftly rehearfed his fervices during the Macedo¬ 
nian war i and, lailly, acquainted them with the motive 
of his journey, intreating them to fend ambafladors to the 
Gauls, who, by their authority, might oblige them to 
lay down their arms, and forbear all hoftilities againft his 
brother Eumenes. He requefted the fenate, that the ci¬ 
ties of iEnus and Maronea might be beftowed on himfelf. 
As he omitted to fue for his brother’s kingdom, they 
fuppoftd that he defigned to afk another day of audience 
for that affair alone; wherefore they not only granted 
him all his requefts, but fent him more rich and magni¬ 
ficent prefents, than they had ever made to any prince 
before. Neverthelefs 'Attains took no notice of their 
meaning, but left Rome, contented with what they had 
granted him already. His unexpe£ted depaiturp provoked 
the fenate to fuch a degree, that, while he was yet in 
Italy, they declared the cities of .ffinus and Maronea 
free; thereby making their promife ineffetSlual, which 
otherwife they could not without lhame revoke. As for 
the Gauls,, who were ready to invade the kingdom of 
Pergamus, they difpatched ambafladors to them, with 
fuch 'inftruftions, as rather encouraged than prevented 
their defign 

Eumenes, being• informed by his brother of what had 
pafled at Rome, thought it neceffary to go in perfon, and 
juftify his proceedings before the fenate ; but his defign 
being known at Rome, a law was enafted, that no king 
fiiould be permitted to enter that capital; for they did 
not think it expedient to treat him as an enemy, and to 
entertain him as a friend, was more than their difpleafure 
for his ingratitude, as they Pyled it, would permit. 
Upon the firft notice of his landing at Brundufium, the 
fenate difpatched the quseftor to him, with a copy of the 
edidl, enjoining him to acquaint the king, that, if he had 
any thing to lay before the fenate, he was comrhiffioned 
to hear and propofe it; but, if he had no affairs to tranf- 
a£l with the fenators, to command him, without delay, 
to depart Italy. Eumenes, underftanding from the qua:f- 
tor the, pleafure of the fenate, told him, that he had no 
bufinefsof confequence to tranfadl, and was not under any 
neceftity of demanding their affiftance. Without adding one 
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word more, he retired on board his fhip, and failed back 
to Pergamus- This treatment not only abated the courage 
of the king’s friends, but animated the Gauls to invade 
nis territories f. But Eumenes, railing a powerful army,- 
not only drove the Gauls out of bis own dominions, but 
invaded, at the fame time, Galatia and Bithynia; laying 
wafte thofc countries, plundering the cities, and poffe^ 
ing bimfelf of many ftrong places^ Prufias, king of Bi¬ 
thynia, fent ambadadors to Rome, to complain of theie 
violent proceedings, and acquaint the fenate, that Eu¬ 
menes had entered into an alliance with Antiochus, king 
of Syria, and countenanced all thofe who Ihewed any 
averfion to the Romans % With the ambaffadors of Pru¬ 
fias came alfo thofe of the Gauls, of the Selgenfes, and 
many other cities of Afia, to accufe Eumenes, as if he 
maintained a fccret correfpondence with Perfes, which 
was alfo confirmed by fome letters which the Romans 
themfelves had intercepted. 

Eumenes, fearing the fenate would declare him an 
enemy, and join the Gauls and Prufias, charged his two 
brothers, Attains and Athenaeus, to clear him at Rome of 
the crimes objeaed to him hj his enemies. They were 
both received with all poffible marks of honour, but 
could not diffipate the jealoufies which the fenate had 
conceived againfl: Eumenes; for, not long after their de¬ 
parture, C. Sulpitius Gallus and Marins Sergius were 
fent into Afia, in quality of legates, and enjoined to make 
a ftria enquiry into the counfels and defigns of Antiochus 
and Eumenes. Sulpitius Gallus, upon his entering Afia, 
caufed proclamation to be made in all the cities of that 
province, whereby all thofe, who had any complaints 
again!! Eumenes, were ordered to repair to Sardis, where 
they Ihould have juftice. The legate arriving by the time 
appointed, caufed a tribunal to be ere£led in a public 
place, on which, for ten days together, he received all 
the accufations and complaints againil Eumenes that were 
laid before him, as if he had been fent on purpofe to 
infult the king. Eumenes, who was aware of bis de- 
fign, but unwilling to engage in a war againft fo pow¬ 
erful an enemy, efpecially in his old age, again fent his 
brother Attains to Rome, hoping that, by his mediation, 
he might be fuffered to end his days in peace. Attains 
did all that lay in his power to appeafe the wrath of the 
fenators, and bring his brother again into favour. But 

P Polyb. Legat. 97, Liv. lib. *lvi. s Polyb. Legat. lo*. 
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all was to no purpofe; they could by no means be pre¬ 
vailed upon to forget his behaviour during the Macedonic 
war,.and feemed obUinately bent upwn ‘his deilrufiion. 

Their defigns, however, were prevented by the death of the Eumnts 
.king, which happened foon after the return of Attains, to dia. 
whom he bequeathed both his wife and his kingdom. He 
died in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, leaving one 
fon, whom he had by Stratonice, the After of Aria- 
rathes, king of Cappadocia. But he being an infant, at 
the time of his father’s death, was incapable of governing 
the kingdom; and,therefore Etimenes chofe to put his 
brother Attains into the prefent pofleffion of the crown, 
referving the next (ucceftion to his fon ' (£). 

Attains was fcarce feated on the throne, when PruCas, Vr. of -FI. 
king of Bithynia, fumamed the Hunter, invaded, upon 
what provocation we know not, his dominions, and com- 
mitted every where moft dreadful ravages. He advanced 
to the very walls of Pergamus, overthrew Attains in a Attains. 
pitched battle, and made himfelf mafter of the capital of 
his kingdom. He expe£led to have found Attains in the RtduceJtt 
city; but that prince having faved himfelf by a timely re- great dif- 
treat, Prufias vented his rage upon the unhappy citizens, ficulties ty 
putting a great number of them to the fword, and fetting p- 

Are to their houfes In this emergency, Attalus diC tZnia. 
patched ambaffadors to Italy, to lay before the Roman 
fcnate the condition to which the kingdom of Pergamus 
was reduced; but Nicomedes, the fon of Prufias, who 
was then at Rome for his education, anfwered the com¬ 
plaints that were made againft his father, and even recri¬ 
minated upon Attalus, as if he had been the aggrefibr. 

However, two commilTioncrs were fent into the Eaft, to 
put an end to the difputes of the two kings on the fpot; 
but Prufias, without paying them the le-aft deference, 
continued ravaging the territories of Pergamus. Attains, 
therefore, taking advantage of the return'of one of the 
ambaffadors, fent his brother Athenaeus with him, to 

r Poiyb. ubi fupra. Plutarch, in Apophthegm. Strab. lib. xiii. 
p. 6x4. 9 Diodor. Sicul. in Excerpt. Yalef. p. 169, 170, 337. 

Suid. in voce Prufias. 

(E) Suidas calls him the felf. Thefe Marc Antony af- 
greateft and moft powerful king terwards beftowed upon Cko- 
of his time. His famous li- patra, by whofe order they 
brary at Pergamus contained were carried from Pergamps to 
two hundred thoufand chofen Alexandria, 
books, all coUcdled by him- 
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-mate new complaints to the fenate« As Ae advanced no¬ 
thing but what was confirmed Iw their own zmbzShdor, 
the fcnators were convinced that Prufias wasthe aggreflbr, 
and therefore fent him forthwith orders to withdraw his 
forces from the territories of Attains; but Prufias^ under 
various'pretences, purfued the war for the fpacc. of three 
years, and reduced the kingdom of Peigamus to a de¬ 
plorable condition. At length he pretended to be ready 
to obey the decrees of the fenate, and defired a conference 
with Attalus. At his requeft it was agreed, that the 
contending princes Ihould meet on the frontiers of the 
two kingdoms, each attended by a guard of a thoufand 
men, in order to end their differences in the prefence of 
the Roman envoys. But Prufias, who had no other view 
in this conference than to feize Attalus, marched with 
his whole army to the frontiers, and concealing his troops 
behind the neighbouring hills, gave them orders to fur- 
round the Romans and Pergamenfes, as foon as they 
Ciould appear. Attalus, however, and the Romans, hav¬ 
ing timely notice of his defigii, faved themfelves by flight, 
before the Bithynian forces could put the king’s orders in 
execution. Prufias followed them to Pergamus, after he 
had plundered the baggage of the ambaffadors; and then 
marched to Elaea, a maritime city of Aiolis, hoping to 
take it by furprize j but as the place was well garrifoned, 
and ftored with all forts of provifions, he did not think it 
advifeable to make the attempt. He therefore fent back 
‘ his land-forces to Bithynia, and embarking on board his 
fleet, fet fail for Thyatira 

The fenate, being, upon the return of their ambaffa- 
dors, informed of thefe proceedings,, were highly pro¬ 
voked againft Prufias ; but inftead of declaring war againft 
him, they contented themfelves with fending ten commif- 
fioneis, whofe number at leaft might make fome impref- 
fion on the Bithynian. Among thefe were L. Anicius, 

C. Fannius, and (^Fabius Maximus. Their inftrudions 
were to put an end to this war, to oblige Prufias to fa- 
tisfy Attalus for the damages he had fufferedby it, and to 
diffolve the. alliance of the republic with the Bithynian, 
in cafe he did not acquiefee in the decree of the fenate 
In the mean time Attalus, having affembled a confiderable 
army, (for both Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, and 
Mithridates king of Pontus, fent him underhand power¬ 
ful^ fupplies), took the field, and meeting the Roman am- 


• Polyb. Legat. i*?. 


® Polyb. Legat, itj. 
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bafladora at Qua^a, inarched diredly againft Prufiaa, 
who was advancing towards the frontiers of Pergamus, at 
the head of a numerops army. The two kings, at the re- 7*, 
queft of the ambaffadors, came to a conference in a place kings ceme 
equally diftant from both camps. Frtriias, by many fliifts to a con~ 
and evafions, endeavoured to amufe the ambafladors; but 
they told him, that- he mufl; either comply with the decree 
of the fenate, or be declared an enemy to the republic. 
Accordingly, as he ftill perfilled obftinate and untra£lable, 
they folemnly renounced the alliance and amity which had 
fubfifted between him and Rome. Prufias endeavoured 
to gain them by promifes and fubmiflions ; but they were 
inflexible, and after having exhorted Attalus to continue 
on the defenfive, difperfed themfelves in the feveral Rates 
of Afia, to affemble forces againft the king of Bithynia. 

Rhodes, Cyzicum, and many other mariti.me cities, fitted 
out Clips, and fent them to the alliftance of Attalus; who 
having, out of thefe reinforcements, formed a fleet of 
eighty galHes, gave the command of it to his brother 
Athenseus, who ravaged the coaCs of Bithynia,- and car¬ 
ried oflT an immenfe booty. Prufias finding he could not Prufias ac- 
avert the ftorm that threatened him, fubmitted to the de- 
ctee of the fenate, and accepted the terms which Rome . 

fent him by three new ambafladors, Appius Claudius, from Rome 
Lucius Oppitts, and Aulus Pofthumius. The conditions by three 
were, that he Ciould forthwith deliver up to Attalus tw'en- »ewam- 
ty Clips with decks ; that he Ciould pay five hundred ta- *''#*‘*“"* 
lents within the fpace of twenty years 5 that both of them 
Ciould be contented with what they had before the break¬ 
ing out of the war; and laftly, that Prufias Ciould pay 
the Methymneans, Egeans, Cumsei, and Heracleats, an 
hundred talents, by way of reparation for the damages he 
had done them. Thefe conditions being agreed to, and 
Cgned by the contending parties, Attalus returned to Per¬ 
gamus with all his fea and land-forces, and Prufias re¬ 
tired into Bithynia, after having evacuated all the cities 
and fortrefles which he had taken during the war *. 

Attalus being thus, by the aCiCance of the Romans, de- Stnds hh 
livered from fo dangerous a war, fent his nephew, the to 

fon of Eumenes, named alfo Attalus, to thank the fenate 
for their kind offices, and to renew the friendCiip and al- ftaate. 
liance which had formerly fubfifted between his father and * 
the people of Rome. Young Attalus was received by the 
fenate with all poffible marks of diftin<fiion, the ancient 

» Polyb. Legal. 136,137. Appian. in Mithridnt. p. 173. 
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treaties with his father were renewed, and he, loaded with 
jnany prefents, was fent back to his uncle; all the cities 
of Greece, through which he was to pals, having been 
4>rdered to receive and treat him in a manner fuitable to 
his condition *. 

Prufias having difeharged part of the fum which he was 
to pay to Attains, hoped, by the ititereft of his fon Nico- 
medes, who refided at Rome, and was in great favour with 
the fenatc, to prevail upon the fenators to forgive the re¬ 
mainder. With this view he fent one Menas, a chief 
lord of his court, to Rome, in quality of ambaflador; his 
inftruftions were, to make, ufe of Nicomedes’ intereft to 
gain his point; and in cafe he did not fucceed, to difpatch 
Nicomedes, of whofe great intereft at Rome he began to 
be jealous For the more eafy execution of this wicked 
defign, he commanded two thoufand men to embark with 
his ambaflador; an extraordinary guard, but neceflfary to 
facilitate the efcape of Menas after the aflTaflination, and 
protetft him after his return into Bithynia. Menas, on his 
arrival at Rome, employed Nicomedes to ufe his beft of¬ 
fices with the feiiate; but Andronicus, the ambaflador of 
the king of Pergamus, pleaded his mafter’s caufe fo well, 
that the former decree of the fenate was confirmed. 
fryfiat What therefore remained was, to put the barbarous or- 

maiet an ders of Prufias in execution, and murder Nicomedes. But 

mtempt as the young prince was greatly beloved at Rome, it 
■ dangerous to Menas, notwithftanding the nu- 
ftn''Nico- Oierous guard, which he concealed on board his fliips, to 
rntdes. make any attempt updn his life in fight of the .fenate. 

After he had been long in fufpenfe, he refolved at laft to 
communicate to the fon his father’s defign, and to turn 
the plot againft the author and contriver of it. Accord¬ 
ingly Menas difeovered to him his private inftrudlions ; 
and, at his requeft, imparted the whole matter to An¬ 
dronicus the Pergamian ambaflador, who obtained leave 
of his matter to tranfport Nicomedes into Afia on board 
his fhip, that prince promifing to take him under his pro-- 
tedlion, and fupport him againft his father, who was no 
lefs intolerable to his neighbours than to his own fubjedfs. 

1 he two ambafladors failed from the port of Oftia at 
the fame time ; and they arrived, as it had been agreed 
upon, at Berenice, a fmall city on the coaft of Epirus. 
There they both landed their men, under pretence of re- 
freihiug them after the voyage, and met privately to con- 

* Idem Legat. 14.0. 
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fult togetber with Nkomedes, about the meafures that 
alight feem moft proper for the execution of their defign. 
Next morning Nicomedes, as it had been concerted the 
night before, went afliore in a purple robe, with the 
royal diadem on his head, and a fceptre in his hand. 
Hereupon Andronicus, with a hundred men he had with 
him, laluted and proclaimed him king of Bithynia. Me¬ 
nas, pretending to be furprifed at this, aflembled in great 
hafte his two thoufand Bithynians, .and, in an artful 
fpcech, exhorted them to fide with that party which was moft 
likely to prevail; he infinuated, at the fame time, that Pru- 
fias was generally hated, while Nicomedes was beloved, not 
only by the Bithynians, but by the Romans, and the fub- 
jeiHs of the king of Pergamus, who were ready to aflift 
him to the utmoft of their power. Having ended his 
fpeech, he obferved in the countenances of his men an 
unanimous determination to adhere to the young prince; 
whereupon, feconding their inclination, he immediately 
joined the troops of Andronicus, and faluted Nicomedes 
king of Bithynia. After great ftiouts, and repeated accla¬ 
mations, they all re-embarked, fet fail, and landed in a 
port of the kingdom of Pergamus. Attalus received 
young Nicomedes with great joy, and immediately dif- 
patched, meflengers to Prufias, requiring him to deliver 
up fome provinces to his fon, and fix certain revenues on 
him for his fubfiftence. To this demand the old king an- 
fwered, that Nicomedes ftiould foon have the kingdom of 
Pergamus afligned to him for his maintenance r. 

Butnotviathftanding this haughty anfwer, he forthwith 
difpatched ambafladors to Rome, defiring the fenate to 
fend commiflioners into Bithynia, and fettle matters be¬ 
tween him and Attalus, in an amicable manner. In the 
mean time Attalus, having encouraged Nicomedes to 
make war upon his father, by interpreting, in his favour, 
the anfwer of an oracle in Epirus, as if the god promifed 
the young prince the kingdom of Bithynia ®, took the 
field; and, entering with Nicomedes the dominions of 
Prufias, was every where received wnth joy, and accla¬ 
mation. The king not daring to truft his Bithynians, had 
recourfe to Diegyles, one of the petty fovereigns of 
Thrace, whofe daughter he had married for his fecond 
wife. But all the luccours that prince could fpare him 
were only five hundred men. With thefe he (hut him- 

y Appian. in Mithridatic, p. 174,175. * Zozim. Hiftor. 
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felf up in tte city of Nice; but obfeiring that the citizens 
were ready to revolt, and only waited for the arrival of 
Nicomedes and Attains, he left that place, and took re¬ 
fuge in Nicomedia, which he thought ftrong enough to 
endure a long fiege, not doubting but in the mean time am- 
bafladors would arrive from Rome, who, by the intcrpofi- 
tion of their authority, and good offices, would accommo¬ 
date all differences between him and his fon. But in this 
hope he was difappointed ; for though his ambaffadors, 
on their arrival at Rome, defired an audience of the fenate 
without delay, yet the prastor, in order to favour Attains, 
deferred it under various pretences. At length he pre- 
fented them to the conlcript fathers; and being ordered 
to appoint three ambaffadors to be lent into Bithynia, he 
made choice of fuch as were not qualified for that corn- 
million; for they were men of me'an parts, and befides, 
made a very ridiculous appearance, one of them being 
ftrangely disfigured with fears, the other lame, and the 
third a mere idiot: whence the faying of Cato, that the 
Bithynian embafly had neither head, feet, nor under- 
Itanding It may be eafily imagined, that men of this 
dcfpicable figure and charadler had no great W'cight in the 
two courts. Attains and Nicomedes feigned themfelvcs 
ready to fubmit to the authority of the fenate; but the 
Bithynians, lecretly tampered with by them, openly de¬ 
clared, that they co'ukl no longer bear the tyranny of Pru- 
fias, and therefore entreated the ambafladors to return to 
Rome, and lay their complaints before the fetiatc, not 
doubting but they fliould he able to fettle Nicomedes on 
the throne before any new refolutions could be taken by 
the eonfeript fathers. 1 he ambaffadors w-cre eafily pre¬ 
vailed upon to leave Bithynia, and return for new inllruc- 
tions to Rome. 

'J’hey were no fooner gone, than Attains and Nicome¬ 
des, at the head of the Pergamian troops, advanced to 
Nicomedia, which readily opened its gates to them, and 
Nicomedes, left the old king at his fon’s mercy. Prufias feeing him- 
’smthine feJf thus deferted and betrayed by all, lied for refuge to 
oManceof temple of Jupiter. But the famflity of the place 
‘^Jr^vel’his could not fereen him from the violence of his fon, who, 
fathtrfrom as he had been brought up at Rorne, was tainted with the 
the throne, depravity of manners that prevailed there; for he no 
fooner heard that his father had taken fanftuary in the 


» Fiut in Cat- Major. 
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temple of Jupiter, than he fent thither aflaffins to talte 
away his life (F). 

Soon after this event, Attains joined the Romans againft 
Andrifcus, who pretended to be the fon of Pcrfcs, king of 
Macedon, and heir to his dominions. This was the laft 
enterprize Attains engaged in ; for Andrifcus being taken 
prifoner, and an end pnt to that war, he retnrned home 
with his fea and land-forces, and gave himfelf up to an 
idle and diflblute life, as Plutarch informs us, adding, 
that Philopcemen, one of his courtiers, governed both the 
king and kingdom at his pleafure; infomuch that nobody 
applied to Attains, but to this prime minifter, for favours 
or employments. We have obfervcd above, that Eumcnes 
had a fon, who being a minor at the time of his father’s 
death, the tuition of the young prince, with the crown, 
was left to Attains the uncle. This guardian not only 
carefully educated his pupil, but at his death left the 
crown to him, pafling by his own children : for he looked 
upon it as a mere depofitum intruded with him for his 
nephew, and therefore reftored it to him in the next fuc- 
ceflion ' (G). 

Attains, . 


t) y\ppian. in Mithndat. p. 174, 175. ' Pluf. ibid. & in lib. 


(F) Diodorus Siculus tells 
us (t), that the unnatural fon 
killed him with his own hand ; 
Strabo ( 2) charges Attains 
with the death of Priifias ; 
T> io Caflius and- Zonaras fay, 
that he was all'afllnated by ids 
own fubjetts (3); but Livy (4) 
divides the guik of this hein¬ 
ous murder between Nicome- 
des and Attains. The Ro¬ 
mans took no notice of what 
had pafied in Bidiynia, but 
treated Attalus with the fame 
kindnefs they had formerly 
fliewn him, and fuffered Nico- 
medes to enjoy peaceably the 
fruit of his wickednefs. 

' (G) He was furnamed Phil- 
adelphus, from the fincere af- 


feriion which he had for his 
l>rother, whereof vve have re¬ 
lated a very remarkable in- 
ftance in the foregoing reign. 
He was a great encourager of 
learning, and took particular 
pleafure in the eonverfation of 
learned men, efpecially of Ly- 
con, a native of froas, and a 
philofopher of great note, 
whom he entertained at his 
court with a magnificence 
worthy of a king. He built 
two cities in Lydia, the one 
called Attalia, from his name, 
and the other from his furname 
Philadelphia. The author of 
the firft book of the Macca¬ 
bees, mentions him among the 
allies of the Roman people 


(i) Diodor. Sicul. inPhotii Biblioth. cod. 244. (t) Strab- 

lib. xiii. p. 624. (3) Dio Caflius, lib. xlii. Zonar. lib. vi. 

(4) Liv. Kpitom. lib. I. (5) i Maccab. xv. 
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Attalus, the fon of Eumcnes, was fcarCO feated on the 
throne, when he began to like a madman. In the 
firft place, he caufed moil of bis relations, and the bell 
friends of his family, to be inhumanly maffacred, charg¬ 
ing fome of them with the death of his mother Strato- 
nice, who died in an advanced age ; and others, with the 
murder of his wife Berenice, though it was well known, 
that fhe died of an incurable diftemper, and was gene¬ 
rally lamented. Many, upon groundlefs fufpicions, were 
cut off with their wives, children, and whole families. 
In thefe executions he made ufe of his mercenaries, whom 
he had hired for this purpofe, out of the moft cruel and 
lavage of the barbarous nations. Aittv he had thus filled 
the city of Pergamus, and the whole kingdom, with 
blood and flaughter, and cut off the beft men in his king¬ 
dom, including thofe who had ferved his father and uncle 
with the greateft fidelity, he began to be feized with 
the horrors of remorfe: his murdered relations were per¬ 
petually haunting him ; he fell into a deep melancholy, 
confined himfelf to his palace,. put on mean apparel, let 
his hair and beard grow, and fequeltered himfelf from 
the reft of mankind. Afterwards he withdrew from the 
palace, and fliut himfelf up in a garden, which he cul¬ 
tivated with his own hands, fowing it with all forts of 
poifonous herbs. Thefe he mixed with wholfome pulfe; 
and, in his fits of infanity, fent packets of them to thofe 
whom his gloomy temper led him to fufpedi. In thefe, and 
fuch extravagancies, he fpent the whole time of his reign, 
which, happily for his fubjecls, was fhort; for it ended 
after five years in his death : it happened in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

As'he was without friends, without relations, and even 
without courtiers, no one daring to come near him, he 
employed his time in the occupation of a founder; and 
undertook to make a brazen monument for his mother. 
While he laboured in melting and working the brafs, the 
heat of the fun and furnace threw him into a fever, of 
which he died, delivering his people from the moft cruel 
and barbarous tyrant that ever fwayed a feeptfe 

* Juftin. lib. xxxvi, cap. 4. 

and Tully tells us, that he was Scipio .£milianus, while he 
a conftant'friend to Rome, and lay at the fiege of Numantia, 
fent magnificent prefents to in Spaip (2), 

(i) Cic. in Orat. pro Dejotaro, 

At 
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At his death he left a will, whereby he made the Ro¬ 
mans heirs of all his eifeds; in virtue of this will, the 
republic feized on his kingdom, reckoning that among 
his effefts, and reduced it to a province, which was 
known by the name of Afia Propria. Eudemus of Per- 
gamus brought this will to Rome, and there delivered it 
to Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, together 
with the deceafed king’s crown, and purple robes ' (H). 

But Ariftonicus, the next heir, did not tamely fubmk 
to the will which Attains was faid to have made. He 
was the fon of Eumenes, and brother of Attains, though 
by another mother, an Ephefian courtezan, the daughter 
of a mufician. As the fon of Eumenes, he laid claim to 
the crown ; and, having aflembled a confiderable army, put 
himfelf in a condition* to maintain his pretenfions. With 
the affiftance of a body of Thracians and Phocaeans, 

‘ Juftin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 4, Plut. in. Tiber. Gracch. 

(H) The words of Attalus’s did not by any means debar 
will were, “ Populus Romanus him from the crown, when 
bonorum meorum h®res efto : there were no lawful children to 
Let the people of Rome be fucceed to it. Horace, among 
the heirs of my goodsthefe the Latin writers, feems to in¬ 
words the fenate interpreted as finuate, as Acron obferves in 
comprehending his kingdom, his notes on that poet, that 
which they reckoned among the Romans were intruders, 
the king’s goods._ But fome .and not lawful heirs to king 
of the neighbouring princes. Attains, in. the following 
namely Mithridates, king of words (2) : 

Pontus (I), looked upon this -„eque Attali 

will as a mere forgery; others ignotus hares regiam occupavi. 
were of opinion, that the Ro¬ 
mans, allowing it to be ge- N?'' *>?''* ^ 
nuine, were, in virtue of the 

above mentioned words, en- It is not therefore true, that 
titled only to the deceafed the kingdom of Pergamus bc- 
king’s moveable goods, the longed, in ttrift equity, to the 
kingdom itfelf- belonging, by Romans, that the republic had 
right of fucceffion, to Arifto- an indifputable right of domi- 
nicus, the only furviving prince nion over the Pergamians, 
of the blood-royal. It is true, that Ariftonicus had no man- 
he was the natural fon of Eu- ner of claim to the kingdom 
raenes; but this, according to of Attains : as certain mo- 
the cuftom which obtained dern writers confidently af- 
ainong all the eaftern princes, £rm (3}. 

(I) Salluft. lib. iv. Hilloriar. (*) Horat. lib. ii. Ode »g, 

(3) Catrou and Rouille Hill. Rom. lib. li. ad Ann. Urb, £24. 
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wjiom be took into his fervice, he made himfelf mafter 
of fome ftrong places, which opened him a way into the 
heart of the kingdom, where he was joined by great 
numbers of Pergamians, who, being accuftbmed to a 
inonarchical, dreaded a republican government; and 
therefore, without regarding the birth of their new leader, 
preferred his authority to that of a foreign prtetor. Hav¬ 
ing by thefe means got together, in a fhort time, a nu- 
merous and'powerful army, he befieged the places which 
were for maintaining the late king’s will, and took the 
aties of Samos and Colophon in Ionia, and Myndos in 
Cana. The other places furrendered upon terms; fo 
that he became, without meeting with any confiderable 
oppofition, mafter of the whole kingdom 

After a fliarp conteft at Rome,' it was determined in 
the comitia, that Crafl'us might, though pontifex maximus, 
head the armies of the republic in Alia; and he was ac¬ 
cordingly appointed to difpoflefs Ariftonicus, of the king¬ 
dom of Pergamus, and reduce it to a Roman province. 
Crafl'us immediately fet out for Afia ; but as we find no 
mention made by hiftorians of troops, fleets, or provi- 
fions fent with the conful, he, without all doubt, took it 
for granted, that the eaftern kings and nations in alliance 
with Rome, would furnilh him with fufllcient forces on 
the fpot to drive out the ufurper. . 

On his arrival in Afia, he found that heither Syria nor. 
were in a condition to lend him any afliftance, 
both thofe kingdoms being at that time involved in great 
troubles. He therefore Jiad recourfe to the kings of Pon- 
tus, Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia, who all 
furnifhed him with troops ; fo that he advanced at the 
head of a numerous army, or rather of four armies, to¬ 
wards the frontiers of the kingdom of Pergamus s. Arif- 
tooicus did not engage the conful, but retiring as he ad¬ 
vanced, fuflered him to lay wafte the country, in hopes 
of finding an opportunity of falling upon him unawares. 

1 his foon offered; for Crafl’us, who was a qjan of an 
avaricious temper, having acquired an immenfe booty, 
began to retire from the inland parts of the kingdom to¬ 
wards the coaft, in order to fliip it off for Italy j but as 
the feafon- was far advanced, and the roads were almoft 
impalTable, the army advanced very flowly; befides, the 

♦ Liv. lib. Hk. Vei. Paterc. lib. ii. cap 4. Strabo, lib. xiv. 
p. S+S. Flor. lib. iii. cap. lo. .S Strabo, ibid. Juftin. lib. 

jttxvii. cap. I. Eutiop. lib. iv, 
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great number of waggons, loaded with the riches of the 
whole kingdom, retarded their march ftill more, and fre¬ 
quently occafioned a great confufion in the army} which 
Ariftonicus being informed of, lay in wait for him in a 
narrow paflage between fteep hills, and there fell upon 
him when he lead expected fuch an attack. Craffus, 
though thus furprifed, might have eafily repulfed the 
enemy, having under his command a very numerous and 
well-difciplined army; but being wholly intent on pre- 
ferviiig the fpoils, he unadvifedly thinned the ranks, to 
put a ftronger guard on them; lb that the allies, being 
attacked by Ariftonicus’s men with great vigour, and in a 
clofe body, were entirely routed. In the flight, the conful 
himfelf was taken prifoner, by a body of 'rhracians, be¬ 
tween jElea and Myrina; but, as they were carrying 
him in triumph to the camp of Ariftonicus, he began to 
confider the reproach it would call both on himfelf and 
his republic, if a conful and a pontifex maximus Ihould 
become a Have to fo defpicable an enemy as Ariftonicus ; 
on that confideration, he would have laid violent hands 
on himfelf, had he not been difarmed; but as he had a 
rod in his hand to govern the horfe on which he was 
mounted,' he ftruck the foldier, who was neareft him, fo 
violently with it, that he beat out one of his eyes. Thus 
provoked, the Thracian, in a tranfport of rage, drew his 
fword, and, without farther deliberation, run the conful 
through, and killed him on the fpot. By this accident 
Ariftonicus was deprived of the pleafure of having a Ro-' 
man conful and a pontifex maximus in his power: how¬ 
ever, the conful’s head was carried to the enemy’s camp, 
and there expofed to public view; but his body was ho¬ 
nourably buried at Myrina 

When news of this defeat arrived at Rome, the tribes 
promoted two perfons to the confulate, who weie very 
unequal in rank ; namely, C. Claudius Fulcher, a man of 
an illuftrious family; and M. Perpenna, a foldier of for¬ 
tune. The latter was fent mto Afia, to revenge the death 
of the conful, and put an end to the Pergamian war. 
He appeared unexpeftedly in the kingdom of Pcrgamus, 
where he found Ariftonicus wholly intent on enjoying 
the fruits of his viftory. Feafts, revels, and entertain¬ 
ments, after tHfc Aflatic fafliion, engrofled all his thoughts 

•> Liv. lib. lix. Vel. Paterc. lib. ii. Strabo, lib. xiv. p. S45. 
Val. Max. lib. iii. 4ap. Flor. lib. ii. cap. »o. Juft. lib. xxxvi. 
cap. 4. Jul. Obfeq. de Prodig. Eutiup. lib. iv, Orol. lib. v. 
cap, 10. 
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and time; but he was foon routed from his lethargy by 
the new conful, who having aflembled, with incredible 
expedition, the troops of the allies, came unexpeftedly 
upon him, and gained a complete vidtory. Ariftonicos, 
after the defeat, fled to Stratonice (I), where he had no 
fooner fhut himfelf up, than the conqueror was before the 
place, which he blocked up on all fides. Thus, without 
expofmg his men to the dangers of an affault, he reduced 
Arifleiticus the garrifon to fuch ftraits, that they defivered both the 
mTtaken leader into his hands. The phtlofopher 

Bloiius ^K), who had aflifled Ariftonicus with his coun- 
fels during the whole courfe of the war, exhorted him to 
prefer a voluntary death to a fhameful captivity; and en¬ 
couraged him to it, by difpatching himfelf in his pre¬ 
fence } but he not having courage enough to lay violent 
hands upon himfelf, even in the moft calamitous circum- 
llances, fuffered himfelf to be carried to the conful, who 
kept him in chains to grace his triumph. 

In the mean time, new confuls being created at Rome, 
viz. C. Sempronius Tuditanus, and Manius Aquilius; the 
latter was appointed to fucceed Perpenna in Alia, and end 
that war, by reducing the kingdom of Pergamus to a Ro¬ 
man province. On his arrival, he fent an infolent mef- 
fage to Perpenna, commanding him to deliver up Arifto¬ 
nicus. This order Perpenna refufed • to comply with} 
and his refufal had like to have been attended with bad 
ri'ftnna confequences; but his death, which happened foon after 
the arrival of Aquilius, decided the queftion. He had 
quite exhaufted himfelf in purfuing Ariftonicus; how¬ 
ever, before his death, he took care to fhip off for Rome 

(I) The ancient geographers old name. Strabo (2) men- 
tnention three cities in Aha by tions another city, bearing this 
this name. That which is name, in the neighbourhood of 
here fpoken of flood in Caria, Mount Taurus; and Ptolemy 
and was, according to Strabo a third, which he places in 
(i), originally a %ro*Mace- Mefopotamia. 
donian colony. It took its (K) Blofius was a native of 
name, as Stephanus informs Cumae, and a philofopher of 
us, from Stratonice, the wife great note He warmly preff- 
of Antiochus Soter. The cm- ed Tiberius Gracchus, who 
peror Adrian, who rebuilt it, had a great opinion of his in- 
called it from his own name tegrity and underftanding, not 
Adrianopolis j but in the an- to drop his defign of pafling 
cieot Notitiae, it retained its the &raous agrarian law. 

(>) Strabo, lib. xiv. (s) Idem. ibid. 
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alF the treafores of the deceafed kkrg, to the great dlfap- 
poiatment of the conful Aquilius *. 

The Pergamians, notwithftanding the captivity of their 
leader Ariftonicus, and the fignal victory gained, by the 
brave Perpenna, ftill held out againft the Romans j the 
fear of ferving a new mailer, and receiving laws from a 
foreign republic, exciting the people every where to con¬ 
tinue in arms; fo that Aquilius was obliged to beficge al- 
moft all the cities of the kingdom of Pergamus, and re¬ 
duce them one after the other. As molt of thefe cities 
had no other water but what was brought from dillant 
parts in aquedu6ls, the conful, provoked at their oblli- 
nate refiftance, inftead of demolilliing their aquedufts, as 
was cuftomqjy in war, poifoned the fprings, and by that 
contrivance fpread death and defolation in the places he 
belieged (L). 

Aquilius having reduced the whole kingdom of Perga- Yr. of FI, 
mus, the Roman fenate appointed ten commiffioners to 1119. 
fettle it as a prajtorian province, and put Aquilius at the Chr. 
head of the commiflion. By them this great Hate was di- 
vided into fevcral diftridls, each of them depending on " 

the metropolis, where the Homan praetor fixed his refi- 
dence (M). 

1 Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 646. Val, Max. lib. iii. cap.4. Juftin. lib. 
xxxvi. cap. 4. Eutrop. lib. iv. Oruf. lib. v. cap. 10. 

(L) All the ancients declare kings who helped to conquer 

their deteftation of this perfi- them. Lycaonia and Cilicia 
dlous and inhuman way of wag- were given to the foiis of Aria- 
ing war, condemning it as a rathes, who was killed in this 
mod notorious infradlion of the war. Phrygia Major, or the 
law of nature; but Rom?, it Greater Phrygia, was, accord- 
feems, was not fo much of- ing to Juliin (2), conferred 
fended at it, fince Ihe fuffered upon Mithridates Euergetes by 
the cruel Aquilius, who prac- the,fenate; according to Ap- 
tifed it, to govern the king- pian (3),fold to that prince by 
dom of Pergamus, in quality Aquilius for a confiderable fum 
of proconful, for three years of money, which the king paid 
after his confullhip was ex- on the fpot. However that be, 
pired(i). it is certain, that, after the 

(M) The whole province death of Mithridates, the fe- 
comprehended Lydia, Caria, nate took Phrygia from his fon, 
the Hellefpont, and the two during the time of bis minori- 
Phrygias. Some of thefe coun- ty, and declared it a free and 
tries were bellowed on the four independent Hate, 

(t) Flor. lib. ii. cap. ao. (a) Juftin. lib. xxxviii. cap. 5. 

(}) Appian.in Mithridat. p. 177 &aeK. &deBell, Civil, p. j6a, 36}. 
juftin. ibid. Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 6x4, & lib. xiv. p- 646. 
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. The IT^ory Thrace, 

As for tbe- onhsppy Ariftontcus, he was led in chain* 
before the triumphal chariot of Aquilius, as appears from 
the letter which Mithridates the Great wrote to Arfacesf 
king of Partfaia. “ The Komansi (fays he, in that let¬ 
ter''), forging a will, whereby Attains bequeathed to 
them his kingdom, led Arilionicus, tbe fon of Eutncncs, 
in triumph, for attempting to recover, by force of arms, 
bis father’s kingdom (N).” 
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7he Hiftory of 7'hrace, 

T hrace, a country frequently luentioned by the 
Greek and Latin hiliorians, derives its name, ic- 
cording to fomc writers, from Thrax, the fon of Mars ; 
according to others, from the barrennefs of the foil, or 
the barbarity of the inhabitants, the Greek original bear* 
ing either of thefe fignifications *. It was bounded on the 
north by Mount Hwmus; on the fouth by the Aigatan 
Sea \ on the eaft by the Euxine, the Hellefpont, and 
the Propontis; and on the welt by Macedon, and the 
river StrymonSome of the ancient geographers ex¬ 
tend the bounds of Thrace far beyond the river Strymon 
and Mount Haemus. Pliny''carries irs frontiers to the 
Iftcr or Danube ; Appian joins it to IHyricum % and He¬ 
rodotus r calls it the iargeft country in the world, except 
India. 

Cities of note on the Ailg®an Sea were, Oefyma, Nca- 
polis, Topiris or Toperus, all placed by Stephaiius, Pliny, 
and Pomponius Mela, between the rivers Strymon and 

k Salluft. Hiftoriar. lib. iv. i Strabo, lib. xiv. p, 44;. Plin. 
lib. iv. cap. >1. "’Pomp. Mela, lib. xi. cap. it. Ftolcmasus, 
lib. iii. cap. 11. a pjin. lib. iv. cap. ij. * Appian. in Syriac. 
f Herodot. lib. v. cap. j. 

(N) Velleius Patercullus tells utnph, he was carried back to 
us likewife, that be was led in prifon, and there ftrangled by 
triumph by Manius Aquilius, an order irom the renate(;); 
and afterwards beheaded (4). and with him agree Eutrupi- 
Strabo fays, that, after the tri- us(6} andOrofius (7). 

(4) Vel. Paferc. lib. ii. cap. 4. (5) Strabo, lib. xi*. p. 646, 

(S) Eutrop. lib. iv.. i?) Orof. lib. v. cap. 10. 

Neftug, 
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Neftus, or NefTus; Datus, on the eaftern banks of that 
river ; and near it Abdera, anciently one of the moft fa¬ 
mous cities of Thrace. Mela tells us, that Abdera was 
founded by the filter of Diomedes; but Stephanus makes 
Hercules the founder, and adds, that he gave it the name 
of Abdera, in memory of Abderus, one of his compa¬ 
nions, who was devoured by the famous, or rather fabu¬ 
lous horfes of Diomedes. In procefs of time, a colony of 
Clazomenians fettled there; whence the city is by fome 
writers called alfo Clazomenae. The Clazomenians were 
expelled by the natives, who fufFered the Teians to live 
peaceably in Abdera, and other places of Thrace, after 
they had been expelled their own country by Cyrus the 
Great; and hence Abdera is called by Strabos, and 
other writers, a colony of the Teians. 

This city is now generally known by the name of Po- 
lyitilo. Near Abdera, were the famous gold and filver- 
mines, fpoken of by PlutarchThucydides, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and moft of the ancient niftorians and geo¬ 
graphers. The place was called Scaptefyle. Stephanus 
fays it was a fmall town, and places it oppofite the ifland 
of Thafus. Here Thucydides, as Plutarch informs us, 
wrote the Hiftory of the Peloponnefian War, his wife be¬ 
ing a native of that place, as we read in Marcellinus*. 
On the fame coaft of the jEgsean Sea were the cities of 
Dicsea, Tirida, Ifmaros, Styma, Maronea, and ..dinos.. 
The two laft places were conquered by Philip, the father 
of Perl’es, and upon the defeat of the latter by the Ro¬ 
mans, promifed by that republic to Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus ; but afterwards, for political reafons, declared 
by the fenate free and independent'. On the Propontis 
were the cities of Macrontichos, Bifanthc, Ganos, Arzus, 
Perinthus called afterwards Heraclea, Selymbria, and Bi- 
thynia On the Thracian Bofphorus, Byzantium, and the 
port of Daphne. On the Euxine Sea, Phinopolis, Phry¬ 
gia, Phi lea, Aulseum, Apollonia, Anchialus and Mefem- 
bria. Byzantium, now known by the name of Conftan- 
tinople, was founded, according to Eufebius", about the 
thirtieth Olympiad, while Tullus Hoftilius reigned at 

Perinthus 

s Strab. lib. xiv. p. 443. tPlat in Cim. ‘Marcel, in 
VitaThucyd. t Liv. lib. xxxi.cap. 31. Polyb. lib. v. cap. 34. 
“Eufeb. in Chron. 

(O) Diodorus Siculus aflerts were laid in the time of the 
that the foundations of this city Argonauts, by one By fas, who 

then 
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Perinthus was founded, according to Stephanus, by a 
companion of Oreftes, bearing that name, and afterwards 
called Heraclea, from Hercules, by whom it was con¬ 
quered. 

This city maintained its liberty againft P.hilip, the fon 
of Amyntas, after all the other cities of Thrace bad fub> 
mitted to his fway. 

The inland cities of Thrace were, Jamphorina, the 
metropolis of the Mcedi} Pantalia, the capital of the Dan- 
thelitse; Ufcudama, the chief city of the Befll 5 Philippo- 
polis, built by Philip, the father of Alexander, near the 
HebrusNicopolis, founded by Trajan on the banks of 
the Neffus ; Mulolitum, Handing between the Nellus and 
the Hebrus } Tempyrum, mentioned by Ovid *' as fituated 
on the banks of the Hebrus; Adrianopolis, built by 
Adrian, between the Hebrus and Mount Rhodope ; and 
Plotinopolis, fo called from the wife of Trajan. 

Mtuntatm The molt remarkable mountains of this country, are 
tmdnvers. Hseinus, the higheft in Thrace, parting it from Lower 
Myfia to the north ; Rhodope, famous among the poets 
for the fate of Orpheus; Pangseus, feparating Thrace 

w Ovid. Trift. lih. i. eleg. 9 

then reigned in the neighbour- founder of this city, when he 
ing country, and from whofe wrote, that Paufanlas, king of 
name the city was called By- Lacedaemon, built it; fmee it 
aantium (8). This Byfas, if is certain, that Paufanias took 
Euftathius is to be credited (9) it from the PerCans, who had 
arrived in Thrace a little before made themfelves mafters of it 
the Argonauts came into thofe before the king of Lacedaemon 
feas, and fettled there with a had ever been in Afia(2). It 
colony of Megarenfes. Vel- underwent many revolutions, 
leius PatercuUus afcrlbes the having been fometimes fubjedl 
glory of founding this great to the Perlians, fometimes to 
metropolis to the Milelians (1); the Lacedsraonians, and to the 
and Ammianus Marcellinus to Athenians. It is not without 
the inhabitants of Attica. Some rcafon that the fituation ot By¬ 
ancient medah of Bynantium, zatitium was looked upon by 
which hare reached our times, the ancients as the mo« plea- 
bear the name and head of By- feat, and alfo the moft conve- 
fas, with the prow of a Ihip on nient for trade, of any in the 
the reverie, probably of that world; but we lhall have oc- 
fitip which brought him into cafion hereafter to fpeak of it 
Thrace JulHn was greatly more at length, 
millaken as to the origin and 

(«) Diodor. Stcol. lib. V. (9) Euftath.in Dionyf. (i)Vel. 
Paterc.lib. ii. ft) Thucyd. lib. iii. Herodot. lib. iv.. 

from 
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from Macedon; and Orbelus, not far from the river 
Neftus. Hsenius and Rhodope aje two long chains of 
mountains, running almoft in a parallel line from the 
confines of Macedon to the Euxine fea. The'rivers of note 
are thefe ; the Hebrus, which fprings from Mount Hsemus, 
and, watering the territories of Fhilippopolis, Adriano- 
polis, Plotinopolis, and TrajanopoHs, difeharges itfelfby 
two mouths into the jEgsean Sea, oppofite the ifland. of 
Samothrace; the Strymon, which rifes on Mount Pan- 
ga:us, on the borders of Macedon, and falls into the fame 
fea between Amphipolis and CEfyma; the Neflus, or 
Neftus, fpringing from Mount Rhodope, and difem- 
boguing itfelf into the fea over-againft the ifland of Tha- 
fus ; the Melas, the Arzus, the Panyfus; the firft emp¬ 
tying itfelf into the iEgaean Sea, the fecond into the Pro¬ 
pontis, and the third into the Euxine *. 

The Thracian Cherfonefus is a peninfula, inclofed on 
the fouth by the ASgaean Sea, on the weft by the gulf of tian Chir- 
Melas, and on the eaft by the Hellefpont, being joined on fonefus, 
the north to the continent by a neck of land about thirty- 
feven furlongs broad. It contained the following cities, 

Cardia, Agora, Panortnus, Alopeconnefus Elwus, Seftus, 

Madytos, Cilia, Callipolis, Lyfimachia, and Padtye. 

Cardia was fituated on the Gulf pf Melas, at the entrance 
into the peninfula, and fo called, according to Pliny r, 
from its being built in the form of a heart. Agora, Pa- 
normus, and Alopeconnefus, ftood on the fame gulf; the 
latter was fo called from the great number of foxes which 
infefted its territory. Pliny, milled by the name, which 
Cgnifies in the original Greek, the Ifland of Foxes, took 
it to be an ifland } but all the other geographers fpeak of 
it as fituated on the Cherfonefus. Elteus ftood on the 
coaft of the Hellefpont, oppofite Cape Maftufia, now 
Capo Grseco. Callipolis, now Gallipoli, is placed by 
Strabo and Pliny on the coaft of the Propontis, near the 
northern mouth of the Hellefpont. It gives its name to 
the famous ftreights which divide Europe from Afia. Of 
Seftos and Lyfimachia we have fpoken in the hiftories of 
Perfia and Syria. As for the other cities of the Cherfo¬ 
nefus, they contain nothing worthy notice. 

The inland parts of Thrace are very cold and barren, SoH 
the fnow lying on the mountains great part of the year ; 
but the maritime provinces are produdive of all forts of 
grain and neceffaries of life; alfo fo pleafant, that Mela 

* VidePorop. Melaro. ibid. Plin.lib.iv.cap.it. Strib.lib. vii. 
p. lio. r Plin. lib. Iv. cap. 11, la. 
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compares them to the moil fruit&il and agreeable coun¬ 
tries of Afia*. 

Matmiri, , The ancient Thracians were deemed a brave and war- 

re/igioi), like nation, but of a cruel and favage temper, ftrangers to 
humanity and good-nature. In point of religion they differ¬ 
ed little from the Macedonians, their neighbours, adoring 
Jupiter, Hercules, Diana, Bacchus, Mars, and Hermes or 
Mercury, by whofe name alone their kings ufed to fwear, 
pretending to be his defeendentsHerodotus gives us 
the following account of their cuiloms and manners : 
when a child is born, his relations, fitting round him in a 
circle, deplore his condition, on account of the evils he 
mullfuffer in the courfeofhis life, enumerating the vari¬ 
ous clamities incident to mankind; but when any one 
dies, they inter him with great rejoicing, repeating the 
miferies he has exchanged for happinefs. Among the 
Creftonians, inhabiting the mountainous parts of Thrace,' 
each man has many wives, who, at his death, contend 
warmly who.fliall be accounted to have been the moll dear 
to the hulband. In the end, flie who is adjudged to have 
merited that honour, after having received great commen¬ 
dations, both from the men and women, is killed upon 
the grave by the neared of her relations, and buried in the 
fame tomb with her hulband. The Thracians in general 
were wont to fell their children, and took no care of their 
daughters, fuffering them to live with whom, and in what 
manner they pleafed ; neverthclefs they kept a firi£l guard 
Over their wives, and purchafed them of their relations 
at a very great rate. To be marked on the forehead was 
honourable; and a man, without fuch marks, accounted 
ignoble. Idlenefs was efteemed an appendage of great- 
nefs, hullrandry looked, upon as unbecoming, and to 
fubfid by war and rapine highly glorious. The funerals 
of eminent perfons among them were celebrated in the 
following manner: they expofed the dead body to pub¬ 
lic view for three days; during which they performed 
their lamentations, and facrificed to the infernal gods vari¬ 
ous forts of animals. When the facrifices were over, they 
either burnt the body or buried it in the ground; and, 
having thrown up a mound of earth on the grave, they 
indulged in feadirig, and celebrated all manner of combats 
and fports round the place **. 

Thrace was anciently divided into numberlefs kingdoms 
independent of each other. Herodotus tells us, that if 

zPotnp. Mela. ibid. a Herodot. lib. v. cap. 3, 4, &feq. 

s Idem ibid. ' 

the 
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the Thracians had been either under the government of Govtrn- 
one prince, or unanimous in their counfels, they would “rBr aui 
have been the moil powerful nation in the world ; but that 
they were not formidable, being divided into many dif¬ 
ferent nations, and ever at vaiiance among themfelves 
Thefe different nations were, the Dolonci, Denfeleta:, 

Befli, Biftones, Odomantes, Cicones, Edoni, Brygi, 

Thyni, Pieres, Odryfe, Autonomi, Crobyzi, Moedi, Sa- 

paei, and Celetae. The Dolonci were fo called from Do- Dehnci. 

loncus, one of their kings; who, according to Euffatius, 

jfirft inttoduced polygamy among them At the time of 

Darius’s expedition into Greece, they were poffcffed of 

the Thracian Cherfonefus, and governed by princes of 

the family of Miltiades- 

The Dcnfeletsc are mentioned by Tully ', Pliny ^ Stra- De«felsu. 
bo s, and Livy who calls them Denthelitaa. All we 
know of them is, that they had at firft a king of their 
own; that they were afterwards reduced by the Mace¬ 
donians ; that they aflifted the Romans again ft Philip 
and Perfes, kings of Macedon, and continued faithful to 
Rome, till, being provoked by the oppreflions and cruel¬ 
ties of Pifo, they took up arms againft him, committing 
great devaftations in the neighbouring countries fubjeft to 
the Romans. In the reign of Auguftus they were ftill 
governed by their own princes: for we find one Sitas, 
mentioned by Dion Caflius *, as reigning over them, and 
making war upon the Baftarnse, whom he entirely defeated 
with the troops fent to his afliftance by Craffus, at that 
time praetor of Macedon. 

The Befli inhabited Mount Haemus, living in huts, and Beffi, 
maintained themfelves by plundering their neighbours. 

They were by far the moft favage and inhuman of all the 
I hracians, as appears from St. Jerom, Paulinus of Nola, 

Eutropius, and Ovid, who make particular mention of 
their cruelty. Their chief city, Ufcudama, is now known 
by the name of Adrianople. They lived under their own 
kings, the neighbouring princes not being inclined to dif- 
turb them, till the confulatc of M. Licinius Lucullus, and 
C. Caflius Varus. Lucullus invaded their country; and, 
having gained a fignal vidlory over them, took poffelfion of 
their metropolis, and fubjedled the whole nation to the 
Roman laws*'. The Romans, notwithftanding they had 

* Herodot. lib. v, fub init. J Eiiftath. in Dionyf. « Cic. 

Orat. inPifon. rPIin. lib. iv. cap. ii. g Strab. lib. vii. 

*> Liv. lib. ix. Decad. 4. 1 Dio Caff. lib. Ii. . k Eutrop. ibid. 

Oror.lib. iv. cap. j. Bift. Mifcel.lib. vi. Plor. in Epit. lib xcvii. 

reduced 
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Itdaced the Thracuns by force of arms, fuffercd them to 
live under their own kings; for Pifo, while he governed Ma- 
cedon in quality of proconful, having treacheroufly feized 
Rahocentus, whom Strabo calls prince of the Beffi, caufed 
him to be publicly beheaded ; which affront fo exalperated 
the whole nation, that they fhook off the Roman yoke ; 
but were overthrown in a great battle by G£favius, the 
father of Auguftus During the civil wars of Rome they 
attempted once more to recover their liberty; but were 
again conquered by the famous M. Brutus, junior In 
the reign of Auguftus, one Vologefes, a native of the 
country, and prieft of Bacchus, having, under pretence 
of religion, affembled a numerous body of people, made 
himfelf mafter of the whole country, and, entering the 
Cherfonefus, committed moft dreadful ravages ; but was 
at laft overcome by L Pifo, who obliged the favage inha¬ 
bitants to lay down their arms, and fubmit to fuch condi¬ 
tions as he was pleafed to impofe. From this time the 
Beffi continued fubjedi to the Romans, without making 
any farther attempts towards the recovery of their ancient 
liberty 

Bi/otitt. The" Biftones inhabited that part of Thrace which lies 
between Rhodope to the north, the river Hebrus to the 
eaft, the Neffus to the weft, and the ^gsean Sea to the 
fouth. The Biftones underwent the fame fate as the 
other people of Thrace, having been firft fubdued by the 
Macedonians, and afterwards by the Romans. 

Odomanw. The Odomantes bordered on Macedon, being parted 
from that country by the river Strymon. In the time of 
the Peloponnefian war they were governed by Holies, the 
only king of the Odomantes we find mentioned in hiftory, 
who, in that war, lided with the Athenians ®. 

Cicoait. The Cicones inhabited the country lying between the 
Hebrus and the Melas i*. The city of Enos, famous on 
account of the tomb of Polydorus, was their capital. Ho¬ 
mer fpeaks of three of their kings, Pirous, Imbrafus, 
and Rhigmus. Pirous, if that poet is to be credited, 
cfpoufed the caufe of the Trojans, and was killed Jby 
Thoas the ^tolian. Rhigmus, his fon and fucceffov, was 
killed in the fame war by Achilles. 

Edoni, Tbe 'Edoni, or Edones, poffeffed that country which 

lay between the Strymon and the famous city of Philippi; 
and are mentioned by Herodotus % Thucydides, and 

1 Sueton. in Oftav. «> Dio Caff. lib. Zlvii. « Flor lib. 
iv. tap. la. •> Thucyd.lib. V. r Homer Ihad. 0 '. q Hero, 
dot. lib. V. cap. ti. & i»4. it lib. vii. eap, •ii«, •i^.&iib-Hi. cap. 74. 

Pliny. 
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Pliny. Thamyris, the celebrated mufician, was a native 
of this country : he is faid to hav’c been the difciple of 
Linus, and contemporary with Hercules and Orpheus. 
Tlic Edoiii were governed by kings, like the other Thra¬ 
cian nations. I'he following princes are mentioned by 
the ancients. Dryas I. Lycurgus, Dryas II. and Pittacus. 
Dryas is mentioned by Apollodorus ' and Ovid; Lycurgus 
by Virgil*, Apollodorus, Hyginus', .and Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus"; which laft tells us, that he made war with Bacchus. 
Dryas II. was killed, according to Apollodorus and Hy¬ 
ginus, by his father Lycurgus. Pittacus lived in the time 
of the Peloponnefian war, and was murdered by the chil¬ 
dren of Goaxes, another petty prince of 1’hracc. 

All we know of the Brygi is, that they were fubdued 
by Mardonius, and ferved under Xerxes, when be Invaded 
Greece. Of the Thyni we lhal! have occafion to fpeak in 
the hiilory of the Bithynians. 'I'hc Pieres lirft inhabited 
part of Macedon, where they confecrated to the Mules, 
from them called Picrides, the countries of Pietia, Libe- 
trus, and Pimplia ; as they did alfo Helicon in Bceotia, 
having lent fome colonies into that country Being driven 
out of Macedon by the Temenidse, they fettled under 
Mount Pangtetis, near the banks of the Strymon. Thofe 
who had fettled in Bceotia were likewife driven from 
thence ; and on this occafion it was that they fettled in 
Phocis, and confecrated Mount Parnallus to the Mules 
The kings of the Pieres, mentioned by the ancients, are 
Atlas, rharops, and Oeager. Linus and Orpheus, fo 
much celebrated by the poets, were the funs of the latter *. 

The Odryfie poflefi'ed great part of that country which 
lies between the mountains of Hteimis and Rhodope, and 
w'cre themoft powertul people of ail i brace When this 
kingdom began is not known. However, it is certain, 
that the Odryfte made no figure till the reign of Teres, 
who was contemporary with Perdiccas II. king of Macc- 
don. He was the fon of Sitalce.s, the firft king of the 
Odryfie, whom we find mentioned in hiftory. bitalces 
attended Xerxes in his expedition into Greece, and loft 
his life in that war t. He was fucceeded by "^reres the firft, 
according to I'hucydides, who raifed the kingdom of the 
Odryfie above the other petty ftates of Thrace; whence 

t Apollodor. lib. iii. • Virg. JEneid. iii. * Hygin. 

Fab. ij*. “ Diodor. Sicul. hb. iii. cap. 5. w Thu- 

cyd. lib. ii. Strabo, lib. ix, x Vide Diodor. Sicul. lib. iii. 

cap. 5. Eufeb. de Frasp. Evang, lib. x. cap a. / vEfchyl. Perfii. 
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he i& called by that writer the lirll king of the Odryfie. 
He reduced great part of Thrace, and made himfelf for¬ 
midable to the neighhouring princes; but was at laft over¬ 
thrown in a great battle by the 'JTiyni. He died in the 
ninety-fecond year of his age,^ having fpent moft part of 
his life in waging war with the other kings of Thrace *. 

Sitalcts II. He was fuccceded by his fon Sitalces, who entered into 
an alliance with the Athenians againft the Lacedaemonians, 
and even delivered up to the former the anibafladors who 
had been fent to his court from Sparta, in order to per- 
fuade him to abandon his allies He received into his 
kingdom, and entertained with great magnificence, Scylis 
king of the Scythians, who had been expelled, for at¬ 
tempting to introduce among bis fubjefts the cuftoms of 
the Greeks; but 0£lamafu8, the banrlhed king’s brother, 
who had been raifed to the throne, threatening to invade 
Thrace with a numerous army, uulefs Sitalces delivered 
up the fugitive prince into his hands, he chofe rather to 
betray bis gueft than engage in fo dangerous a war. This 
prince afterwards made war upon the Paeonians, Macedo¬ 
nians, and ChalceJonians ; in which he is faid by Thucy¬ 
dides, to have had one hundred and fifty thoufand men 
under his command *. In all thefe expeditions he was at¬ 
tended with good' fuccefs, which ftruck fuch terror into 
the other princes of Thrace, that moft of them voluntarily 
fubmitted to him; infoniuch that, at his death, he was 
polTeired of all thofe provinces which extend from the city 
of Abdera on the iEgsean Sea, to the mouth of the liter, 
which difeharges iifelf into -the Euxlnc Sitalces dying 
iHrut'ies. without children, left the kingdom to Scuthes, the fon of 
his brother Spardocus, who, having married Stratoriice^ 
the daughter of Perdiccas II. king of Macedon, entered 
into an alliance with that prince ; and, being affifted by 
him, made feveral new acquifuions, extending the con¬ 
fines of his dominions even beyond Mount Hsemus. 
/madoeus. Amadocus and Mefades, the fons of Scuthes, fucceeded 
Mefades. other in the kingdom ; but performed nothing worth 

Scut/ies IL fnentioning.^ Scuthes II. who fucceeded his father Me¬ 
fades, fubdued the Thyni; joined the Lacedxm'onians 
againft the Perfians : and obtained a confiderable viftory 
over the Athenians, vvho had made a defeent on thecoafts 
of Thrace : but as he was obliged to impofe heavy taxes 
on his fubjefls, to defray the expences of the many wars 
he was engaged in, the chief lords of his kingdom, en- 

* XeBOph. lib. vii. *» Thucyd. lib. ii. b He- 

lodot. lib. iv". cap. 8o. & vii. cap. i jy. Dipdor, Sicni. lib. xii. 

tering 
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tering into a confpiracy againft him, drove him from the 
throne; however, he was afterwards reftored by Iphi- 
crates, and left the kingdom to Cotys, the fon of Ama- 
docus. Cotys was a moft voluptuous prince } but, at the 
fame time, a man of courage and refolution. He main¬ 
tained, during his whole reign, a war with the Atheni¬ 
ans 5 and was at laft aflaffinated by Python and Heracli- 
das, both natives of ^^nos; who, after the murder, fly¬ 
ing to Athens, were kindly received by the Athenians, 
made free of their city, and prefented with crpwns of 
gold, for having thus delivered them from fo troublefome 
an enemy Upon his death, his fon Cherfoblcprcs took 
pofleffion of the kingdom, which the Athenians obliged 
him to divide with his two brothers Berifades and Ama- 
docus. The Cherfonefus he gave up to the Athenians, 
choofing rather to part with that peninfula, than engage 
in a war againft fo powerful an enemy. ‘ However, he 
could not avoid coming to a rupture with Philip the father 
of Alexander; by whom he was overcome, and dlfpoflefl"- 
ed of great part of his dominions He died after a reign 
of eleven years, leaving the kingdom to his fon Scuthes, 
who was then an hoftage at the court of Philip king of 
Macedon, who immediately fent him home to take poflef¬ 
fion of the throne ; but he was fcarce feated in it, when 
he fell upon the Macedonians who inhabited the countries 
which had been takeir from his father, drove them quite 
out, and recovered all the provinces which had formerly 
belonged t6 the kingdom of the Odryfte. Thefe he held 
under Alexander the Great, whom he affifted againft the 
Perfians; but, upon that prince’s death, he marched 
againft Lyfimachus at the head of twenty thoufand foot, 
and eight thoufand horfe; protefting, that he would not 
fubmit to the divifion which the captains of Alexander 
had made. He engaged Lyfimachus twice : in the firft 
battle, no confiderable advantage, was gained on either 
fide ; but, in the' fecond, Scuthes was entirely routed, 
and his army cut in pieces '. He died foon after this 
overthrow, and was fucceeded by his brother Ariophar- 
nes, who having, on his acceflion to the throne, efpoufed 
the caufe of Eum^us againft Satyrus king of Bofporus, 
was by the latter overthrown, with the lofs of almofl; his 
whole army. 

' Demofth. contra Ariftocrat. Athen. lib. xii. cap. 14. a Po- 
lyen. lib. vii. Ifocrat. Orat. dc'Pace. e Mkbya, de Falf, 

Legat, Siodor. Sicul.fib. xviii. Curt. lib, xi. 
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SfMtAtt W. Next to him reigned Scuthes IV. who, as we read in 
Livy, w.as attacked in the heart of his dominions by Phi¬ 
lip the father of Perfes, and by that prince reduced to 
great ftraits, having loll Philipopolis, and feveral other 
CttjsII. fortrefles ^ Scuthes was fucceeded by Cotys II. who 

, joined Perfes againft the Romans, aflifting him with a 

body of a tboufand cbofen horfe; but Eumenes king of 
Pergamus having raifed up againft him a neighbouring 
prince named Atlelbis, and feiit a body of troops into his 
dominions, under the command of Corrabus, one of his 
generals, Cotys w^as obliged to leave Perfes, and haften 
to the defence of his own kingdom. As he had ever been 
faithful to Perfes, and almoft the only ally on whom he 
could depend, the king of Macedon followed him in per- 
fon, put the Pcrgami.ins and Thracians, who infefted his 
* territo/ies, to flight, retook the cities he had loft, and re- 
ftored tranquility to his dominions. Perfes, on his part¬ 
ing with Cotys to return to Macedon, diftributed two 
hundred talents among the Thracians, who had ferved 
under him the laft campaign ; but as this fum amounted 
to no more than fix months pay, Cotys, much offended 
that his men lliould be thus defrauded of what was their 
due, refufed to affift him the enfuing year ; and no fooner 
heard he was defeated, and taken by the Romans, than he 
fent ambaffadors to Rome, to congratulate the lenate on 
the fuccefs of their army, and exc*ife his having formerly 
Joined Perfes. The ambaffadors were received very kind¬ 
ly by the fenate, and the Thracian lioftages that had been 
taken, together with Perfes, reftored to them without 
DlegyUs. fanfom s. Cotys was fucceeded by Diegylis ; who having 
led a body of Thracians to the alEftance of Prufias, his 
fon-in-law', was defeated and taken prifoner by Attains '■; 
Sothjmus. and this is all we know of him. Sothymus, the fon of 
Diegylis, reigned at the time of the Social War, or the 
war between Rome and her Italian allies.- Thefe domef- 
• tic divifions he improved to bis advantage, invading 

Greece, and laying wafte Macedon ; whence he returned 
with an immenfe booty; but was at laft overcome, and 
obliged to abandon the countries he had pofleffed himfelf 
Ctijs Til. of, by C. Sentius, prsetor of Macedon *. Cotys III. the 
fou of Sothymus, fucceeding bis father, entered into an 

f I.iv. Becad. 5. lib. ii. & Decad. 4. lib. ix. t Liv. Decad. 
5, lib. ii. & V. Zonar. tom. ii- Eutrop. lib. iv. Orof. lib. iv. 
cap, z<), Hlft. MifcvH, lib. iv. s Strabo, lib xiii. p. 37X. 

Val. Max. lib. ix. cap. a. 1 Orof. lib, v. cap 18. Hift. 

Mifcell. lib. v. 

■ allianc-t 
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atiiance witli Rome, and prevailed upon Pifo, proconful 
of Macedon, by a prefent of three hundred talents, to 
put to death Rabocentus king of the Belli, and give him 
part of his dominions. In the civil vi'^ar of Rome, he fcnt 
five hundred horfe to the affiftance of Pompey. His fon 
Safales, after his death, followed the fame party, and had 
great (hare in the fignal victory which was gained over 
L. Caflius Longinus. He diftinguifhod himfelf in the 
battle of Pharfalia; but, neverthelefs, was pardoned by 
Csefar. He died not long before the battle of Philippi, 
and left his kingdom, as he had no children, to the people 
of Rome; but M. Brutus feized it after Csefar’s death 

Though he had bequeathed his dominions to the Ro¬ 
mans, yetM. Brutus beftowed them on his brother Cotys; 
who, dying foon after his accefiion, left them to his fotj 
Rhymetalces, who being, at his father’s death, under age, 
was carefully educated, together with his brother Rhafci- 
poris, by Rhymetalces their uncle by the mother. Both 
brothers ferved under Tiberius in the Pannonic war, and 
had a great fliare in the viftories he gained over thofc 
barbarians. 

Upon the death of Rhymetalces, Auguftus divided the 
kingdom between Rhafciporis his brother, and Cotys his 
fon. In this partition, the cities and countries bordering 
upon Greece fell to Cotys, and the mountainous and bar¬ 
ren provinces to Rhafciporis} who thereupon, invading 
his nephew’s dominionsj feized the moft fruitful parts of 
them for himfelf. Cotys, thus provoked, railed a power¬ 
ful army ; but while the two princes were ready to take 
the field, Tiberius, who had fucceeded Auguftus in the 
empire, difpatched meflengers to the brothers, ordering 
them to lay down their arms, and refer the decifion of their 
differences to the arbitration of the Roman people. Cotys 
forthwith difmiffcd his army; and, at the requeft of Rhaf¬ 
ciporis, came to an interview with him 5 where he was 
treacheroufly feized, and loaded with chains. When 
news of thefc proceedings were brought to Rome, Tibe¬ 
rius iaid injuniRions on Rhafciporis to fend Cotys to 
Romej and to appear himfelf in perfon before the fenate, 
to give an account of the tranfadlion. In confequence 
of this order Rhafciporis caufed Cotys to be murdered; 
giving out, that he had laid violent bands on himfelf.' 
This fidlion Tiberius feigned to believe; but, however, 
infifted upon the king’s coming to Rome; which he re- 

Dio,lib.xli. & xlvii. CxClib.iii.deBell.Civil. Lucanlib.v. 
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fufing to" do, Tiberias preferred to the government of 
Moefia, which bordered on the country of the Odryfae, 
Pomponius Flaccus. This governor having trcacheroufly 
drawn Rhafeiporis into the Roman territories, caufed him 
to be feized, and fent to Rome, where he was accufed by 
the wife of Cotys; and, being convi£ted of the crimes laid 
to his charge, condemned to exile, and fent to Alexan¬ 
dria. He was afterwards put to death by an order from 
Tiberius, for attempting to efcape from the place of his 
baniihment *. 

Rhemetal- Upon the exile of Rhafeiporis, the kingdom was divided 
tts. between Rhcmetalces his fon, who had oppofed all his fa¬ 
ther’s meafures, and the fons of Cotys. As thefe were 
minors, Trcbellienus Rufus was, appointed their guardian, 
and charged with the adminiftration. The fons of Cotys 
having, by what means is uncertain, difobliged the emperor 
Caligula, were by him driven out of their kingdom ; which 
was conferred upon Rhcmetalces; who thus became foie 
mailer of all the countries that had ever belonged to the 
Odryfae “. From this time we find no mention made of the 
Odryfae till the reign of Vefpafian, who reduced their 
country to a Roman province. 

Vhi Auto- The Autonomi, fo called, becaufc every man among 
zomi. them was his own law-giver, inhabited the moil rocky and 
barren places of Thrace, feparated from Moefia by Mount 
Haem us ". They were not afraid even to engage Alex¬ 
ander : and, on that occafion, behaved with extraordinary 
valour; but their army was cut in pieces, and their baggage 
taken, including their wives and children. After this 
overthrow they fubmitted to the conqueror; who, to pre¬ 
vent them from revolting in his abfence, took along with 
him into Afia all the chief' men of their nation They 
ferved under Perfes againft the Romans; but, however, 
were allowed to live according to their own laws till the 
reign of Vefpafian, who made their country part of the 
Croijxi- province of Thrace. The Crobyzi pofieffed that part of 
Thrace which lay between Mount Hsemus and the Bu¬ 
xine Sea. They had kings of their own; and, amongft 
others, one Ifanthus, who was one of the moil wealthy 
and, comely princes of his age r. 

MaiJi- The Mcedi inhabited that part of Thrace which bor¬ 
dered upon MOTcdon, and are mentioned by moil of the 

* Tacitus, Annah lib. ii. Suet, in Tiber. Dio, lib. xliv. Vel. 
Palercul. lib. ultim. Dio Calf. Kb, Ir. Tacit. An- 

nal. lib. ii iii. iv, e Thucyd. lib. ii. * Arrian, lib. 

i. Frontin. lib. ii. cap.-It. 7 Athen, lib. xii. cap. 17. 

ancients. 
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ancients, who all tell us, that they were a brave and 
gallant nation, ftrangers to all manner of elFeminacy, and 
inured to the fatigues of war. However, they were re¬ 
duced by Philip, the fon of Amyntas: having lliaken off 
the yoke while he was employed againlt the Byzantii, 
they were again fubdued by his fon Alexander, who pof- 
feffed himfelf of their metropolis, called formerly jam- 
pharina, but from him Alexandropolis Notwithftand- 
ing the great lofs they fuftained on this occaCon, Alex¬ 
ander no fooner left Maccdon, than they invaded that 
country again, and penetrated as far as Greece, commit¬ 
ting every where mofl dreadful ravages. Thus they con¬ 
tinued to harafs the Macedonians, till that kingdom be¬ 
came a Roman province ; when they were at laft, after a 
long war, entirely reduced by the Romans, in the con- 
fulate of Cn. 0 £tavius and C. Scribonius. They had, 
fome years before, plundered the rich temple of Delphi; 
and, with part of the booty, bribed L. Scipio, who had 
been fent againll them, to let them depart unmolelled ^ 
To this facrilegious connivance of the Roman general, 
Appian aferibes the civil wars, and the many calamities 
which not long after fell upon Rome. 

The country of the Sapsei lay between the rivers Melas 
and Arzus, bordering on the gulf of Melas, on the Cher- 
fonefus, and the Propontis. The Sapa;i were governed 
by their own kings. Thofe, whofe names have reached 
us, were, Olorus, Timotheus, Rhafeipolis, Rhafeus, and 
Cotys. Olorus gave his daughter Hegefipole in marriage 
to Miltiades, the fecond of this name (P). 

Timotheus is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, as 
reigning in this part of f'hrace; but neither he, nor other 
writers, give us any account of his aftions. Rhafeipolis 
and Rhafeus reigned many years, or rather ages, after 
Olorus; that is, in the. time of the civil wars between 
C*far and Pompey; but we are unacquainted with the 
a£fions, and even the names, of the intermediate kings t 
the works of Callifthenes and Socrates, who wrote a par¬ 
ticular and diftinft account of the affairs of Thrace, as 
Plutarch informs us ’, having been long fince loft. Rhaf- 

S Plutarch, in Alexand. ' Ltv. Dscad 3. lib. vi. Polyb. 

lib. X. Appian. in Illyric. * Plut. in Parall, 

(P) From this Olorus was us; but at what time, or on 
descended the father of Thucy- what occalion, he fettled at 
dides the hiftorian, called alfo Athens, is uncertain. 

Olorus, as Plutarch informs 
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cipolis and Rhafcus, in the civil wars, fided wdth Pom- 
pcy, and afterwards with Brutus? but being pardoned by 
oaavianus, afEaed Antony with three thoufand horfe^ 
till he difagreed with Oaavianus, when t|iey both declared’ 
for the latter. Cotys was the fon of one of thefe two 

> SiTk’ in the kingdom, and enjoyed 

It oil the latter end of the reign of Tiberius j when he 
was yeacheroully murdered by his own fubjefts, and his 
kingdom reduced to the form of a province 

n/M*" RK of Mount Hsmus, and part 

of Mount Rhodope ; and are called by Pliny '■ the mod 
ravage of all the Thracians. Livy tells us, that they fell 

out of AfJinto 

f took from him great part of the booty which 

hehad got byphinderingfome rich cities of Gallo-Grtecia 
rr.'*™ ^nd recorded of them in hiftory. 

I he Thracian Cherfonefus had likewife its own kines ■ 
among whom mention is made of Polymnellor. Euforus’ 
and Acamas. Polymnellor married iLne, the daughte^ 
of king Priam ; and, after the dcitruaion of Troy, trea- 
cheroufly murdered Polydorus, who had been fent by his 

if fafety"*"’ ^ P^^oe 

Euforus and Acamas are mentioned by Homer r • and 

V ^ u °f city he was 

killed by Ajax. His daughter Acete manied cWus, a 

ThelTalian, by w-hom Ihe had Cyzicus, who built the fa¬ 
mous city beanhg his name iO 1 

CHAP. 

c'ATpJ’ii'r- u' fl®--"- liK V. 


{^) Before we difinifs this 
fubJeCt, we cannot help ob- 
fervlng, that the Greeks were 
chiefly indebted to the Thra¬ 
cians for the polite arts that 
flourilhed among them; for Or¬ 
pheus, Linus, Muf*us, Tlia- 
myris, and Eunioipus, all 
Thracians, were the firft, as 
^uflathius informs us, who 
charmed the inhabitants of 
Greece mth their eloquence 


and melody, and perfuaded 
them to exchange their fierce- 
nefs for a fociable life, and 
peaceful manners ; nay, great 
part of Greece was anciently 
peopled by Thraci.ins. Te- 
reus, a Thracian, governed at 
Daulis in Phocis, where the 
tragical ftory of Philomela and 
Progne was aded. From thence 
a body of Thracians paflTed 
over to Euboea, and polTelW 
them- 
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CHAP. xxxr. 

'T'he Hiftory of the Ancient Kingdom of Epirus, 

E pirus, the ancient kingdom of the .^cidte, was 
firft called Epirus Dodonsea, that is, the continent of 
the Dodomeans, or the continent inhabited by the Dodo- 
nseans; and afterwards Epirus, or the continent, without 
any addition, that being the import of the Greek word 
epeiros. Of the limits of this kingdom we have fpoken 
already in our hiftory of Greece. It was anciently divided 
into three diftrifts, or provinces; namely, Chaonia, Thct- 
protia, and Molollis; to which fome authors add Caflb- 
pia, Cafliope, or Caeftrine, and Pindus. Chaonia, the 
moft northern part of Epirus, was fo called from its an¬ 
cient inhabitants, the Chaones, defcended, according to 
the fcholiaft of Ariftophanes, from the Thracians; ac¬ 
cording to Ariftotle, from the QEnotrii, one of the moft 
ancient nations of Italy. Cities of note, in this part of 
Epirus, were, according to Ptolemy, Oricum, or Oricus, 
fituated on the coaft of the Ionian Sea, at the foot of the 
Ceraunian mountains. It was founded, according to 
Pliny “, by a colony from Colchis, had a famous harbour, 
and was, in the Roman times, a place of great note, but 
of no ftrength Cafliope, or Caflbpe, famous on ac¬ 
count of the temple of Jupiter Caflius; whence, fome are 
of opinion, it borrowed its name. Torrentius, and moft 
of the modern writers, confound Calliope in Epirus with 
another city in the ifland of Corcyra, bearing anciently 
the fame name This city was the metropolis of the 
province Caflbpia, or Calliope, which contained, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo “ and Pliny, three other fmall towns; 

“ Plin lib.’iii. cap. 23. •> Liv. Hb. xxiv. cap, 40 Casf.de 

Bell. Civil, lib. iii. cap. 7, 8, 15- e Vide Jac. Palmerium, 

lib. ii. Antiq. Giaec. cap. 4. Strabo, lib. vii. p. 2x3. 

themfelves of that ifland. Of It is not therefore without the 
the fame nation were the Aones, utmoil ingratitude and injiif- 
Tembices, and Hyantbians, tice, that the Greeks ftyle 
who njade themfelves mailers them Barbarians, fince to them 
of Bceotia ; and great part of chiefly they were indebted, 
Attica itfelf was inhabited by both for the peopling and |>o- 
Thraeians, under the command lilhing of their country, 
of thecelebratedEumolpus (2). 

(z) Strabo, lib. v. p. 


Name, 

tuatiott, 

&c. 


Cities of 
Chaonies, 


named 
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named Buchoetium, Elatria, and PandoCa. The inland 
towns of Chaonia were, Antigonia, founded by Antigo- 
nus} Pboenice, Hecatompedum, Omphalium, EIxus, and 
the ftrong town, or, as Pliny calls it, caftle of Chimaera, 
much frequented on account of its hot baths. 

The moft remarkable cities in Thefprotia, which lay 
between the Ambracian Lake and the fea, were, Bu- 
throtum, Ephyra, Nicopolis, built by Auguftus after the 
A£fiac vidtory, and called by Pliny ' a free city, and a 
Roman colony ; Maeandria, Cseftria, Charadra, and Am- 
bracia. The latter city, which was one of the moft con- 
fiderable of Epirus, Rood not far from the mouth of the 
river Arachthus, near the gulf to which it gave its name. 
It was in the Roman times a place of great ftrength, full 
of people, and about three miles in compafs. In ancient 
times it was a free city; but afterwards reduced by the 
jEacidae kings of Epirus, who chofe it for the place of 
their refidence ^ In procefs of time, the .dEtolians made 
. themfelves mafters of it, and held it till they were fub- 
dued by the Romans K 

Moloffis was an inland province, and, according to 
Scylax, only forty ftadia, or furlongs, in compafs It 
was called Moloffis from Moloflus, the fon of Pyrrhus and 
Andromache, and contained the following cities, Dodo- 
na, Paflaron, Tecmon, Phylace, and Horreum. Dodona 
is placed by fome writers in Thefprotiaand by others in 
Moloffis*'; but Strabo* reconciles thefe two oppofite 
opinions, by telling us, that anciently it belonged to 
Thefprotia, and afterwards to Moloffis; for it ftood on 
the confines of thefe two provinces. This city was once 
famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter Dodonaeus, 
much fpoken of by all the ancient writers (R). The 

other 

e Plin. lib. iv. cap. i. t Polyb. Legal. i%. Pomp. Mela, 

lib xi. cap. i. s Florus, lib. xi. cap. 9. Liv. lib. xxxviii. 

cap. 6. l> Scylax, in Periplo. ‘ Marcian. Capella, lib. vi. 
k Paufan. in Attic, cap. 17. * Strabo, lib. vii. p. 

(R) The city of Dodona is calling it Dodona, according to 
faid to have been built by Deu- fome, fro'm a fea-nymph of 
calion, who, in that univerfal thatname; according toothers, 
deluge, retreated to this place, from Dodon, the fon, or Do- 
whuffi, by reafon of its height, done, the daughter, of Jupi- 
feeured him from the waters, ter and Europa. _ At the fame 
Hither reforted to him all thofe time, Deucalion is faid to have 
who had efcaped from the founded a temple, which he 
inundation. With thefe he confecrated to Jupiter, who is 
peopled his new built city, from thence llyled Dodonseus. 

This. 
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other cities of Moloffis contained nothing worthy of ob- 
fervation. The kingdom cf Epirus muft have compre¬ 
hended, in the Roman times, a great many cities, of 
which no mention is made by the ancient hiftorians or 
geographers, if what Polybius, as quoted by Strabo™, 
and after him Livy", tells us, be true, that iEmilius 
Paulus difmantled and plundered about feventy cities fub- 
je£l: to the Epirots. Strabo counts the Athemaues, jE- 
thices, Tymphaei, Oreftae, Paiortei, Atintanes and Perrhee- 


™ Strabo, lib. vii. p. 2x3. 

This .was the firft temple of 
Greece; for the Epirots were 
anciently reckoned among the 
Greeks. But the oracle teems 
to have been a confiderable 
time before it; for Herodotus 
tells us, that it was the moll 
ancient of all the oracles of 
Greece. 

Near the temple was a facred 
grove of oaks and beeches. 


"Liv. lib. xlv. cap. 3^. 

which was fuppofed to be in¬ 
habited by the Dryades, Fauni, 
and Satyri, who, we are told, 
were often feen dancing under 
the lhades of the trees. Before 
fowing was invented, when men 
lived upon acorns, thofe of this 
wood were in great requeft, as 
appears from the following 
verfes of Virgil: 


“ Liber, & alraa Ceres, vellro fi munere tellus 
“ Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit' arilla (i). 


Thefe oaks, or beeches, were 
faid to be endued with a hu¬ 
man voice, and prophetical fpi- 
rit; for which reafon they are 
called “ fpeaking and prophe- 
fying oaks.” What gave oc- 
calion to this fidlion was, that 
the prophets, when they gave 
anfwers, placed themfelves in 
one of thefe trees, fo that the 
oracle was thought to be utter¬ 
ed by the oak, which was only 
pronounced out of its hollow 
Bock, or from among its hol¬ 
low branches. Some are of 
opinion, that the oracles were 
delivered from the branches of 
the tree, becaufe the propheti¬ 
cal pigeons are reported, by 
Herodotus, to have perched 


upon a tree (;) ; and the feho- 
liaft upon Sophocles tells us, 
that above the oracle there 
were two pigeons. Others are 
inclined to believe, that the 
oracles were uttered from the 
hollow flock, becaufe the pro- 
phetefs could heft be concealed 
there (3). The brazen kettles 
of this place were no lefs fa¬ 
mous than the fpeaking oak. 
Some writers affirm, that they 
were made ufe of in delivering 
the oracles: however that be, 
Demon in Suidas fays, that they 
were fo artificially placed about 
the temple, that, by ftriking 
one of them, the found was 
communicated to all the reft. 


(r) Virgil. Geogr. lib. i. ver. 7. (*) Vide Herodot. lib. ii. 

cap. 51.55.57. (3} Helled. Eoa. 

bi. 
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bi, among the Epirotic nations j Pliny « and Livy p redcon 
the Athamanesj Tymphxi, and Ferrhcebi^ among the 
Mtoihm. 

Mnntains, In Chzonk were the Ceraumin or Acrocerauniam 
rtveri,&e, mountains, now Monti della Chimera, parting the Ionian 
and Adriatic feas. To called from their being frequently 
ftruck with lightning. In Thcfprotia were the Acherufian 
lake, and the river Acheron, much fpoken of by the poets. 
The river had its fprings, according to Pliny in the 
above mentioned lake, and emptied itfelf into the Am- 
bracian gulf; but, according to Ptolemy, Strabo, and 
Thucydides', it rofe in the country of the Moloffi, and, 
paffing through the Acherufian lake, difcharged itfelf into 
the Thefprotian bay. The rivers Aphas and Ara^htus 
are mentioned by Livy *, as rifing in the fame country. 
The celebrated Mount Pindus parted Epirus and Thcflaly; 
and was therefore, by fome geographers, placed in Tbef- 
faly, by others in Epirus. The inland parts of Epirus 
were very barren, and full of forefts, but the coaft was 
pretty fruitful. The horfes of this country were in great 
requeft among the ancients, as were alfo the maftiffs of 
Manttep Moloflis, from thence called by the Latins, Moloffi *. The 
‘hakhttnts ^P'*"®** deemed a very warlike people; but conti¬ 
nued in their lavage condition long after their neighbours 
were civilized; whence the iflanders ufed to threaten 
their offenders, as we read in Athenseus ", with tranfporta- 
tion to the continent, namely to Epirus. 

Inhabit. This country was firft peopled by Dodanim, the fon of 
entsi Javiu, and grandfon of Japhet, or at leaft by fome of his 
polterity, as Jofephus informs us (S). 

The various nations we find mentioned by the moft an¬ 
cient writers, as inhabiting Epirus before they became one 
people, and were blended under the common name of 
Epirots, are the Selli, Chaones,' Moloffi, Dolopes, Pa- 


*Plin.lib, iv.cap. It. pLiv. lib.xxxviii. fubinit. sPIin. 
ibid, r Thucyd. lib. ii. ‘ Lit. lib. viii. cap. 14.. t Vide 
Vir,g. Georg, lib. lii. ver. 405. ic Servium ibid. " Athen. lib, u. 
cap. 7. 

(S) Eufebius fays, that Do- palled over to the continent, 
danim firft fettled in the ifland and fixed their abode in Epi- 
of Rhodes; and that fome of rus, where they built a city, 
hts defeendents, being ftreight- calling it Dodona, from their 
cned there for want of room, progenitor Dodanim (4). 

(4) Eafeb. in Chron. 

ravaei, 
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ijkvaei, Oreftj, Dryopes, Hellopes, jEnianes, and Pelaf- 
;gi(T). , . 

The form of government, which prevailed in Epirus, 
was, without all doubt, monarchical, the whole country 
being divided into many fmall kingdoms, independent of 
each other. We find feveral kings mentioned by Homer, 
and other ancient writers, as reigning at the time of the 
Trojan war ; namely, Aidoneus, Orcus, Phidon, Echetus, 
and Harpalicus. The other Epirotic nations continued 
for a long time to be governed by princes of their own 
blood; but the Moloffi fell very early under the power of 
Pyrrhus, a foreign prince, whofe defcendents were from 
him flyled Pyrrhida;, and from his family jEacidse, as the 
progeny of jEacus. Some of thefe petty kingdoms, in pro- 
cefs of time, exchanged the monarchical for a republican 
form of government; for Thucydides tells us, that in 
his time the Thefprotas and Chaones were governed, not 
by kings, but by annual magiftrates. But when, and on 
what occafion, this change happened, is what we find no 
where recorded. At the beginning of the Peloponncfian 
war, the Paravsei and Orefti were ftill ruled by kings of 
their own nation ; the former by Antiochus, and the latter 
by Oroedus. But the kingdom of the Moloffi foon eclipfed 
all the others, the Moloffian princes having fubjedled the 
whole country, and united the many fmall kingdoms, of 
which it confifted, into one, known to the ancients by the 
name of Epirus. ' This alone affords us matter for a 
biftory, there being nothing upon record relating to the, 
others, but the'names of fome of their kings, and a few 
fabulous accounts of their adlions; for which w.e refer 
our readers to Hyginus ’'j and Cyrillus *. 


w Hygin. Fab. 193. 45*. 

(T^ But, as to the origin of 
thefe different tribes, there is 
a great difagreement among 
authors, whofe various opini¬ 
ons it would be too tedious to 
relate. We, Ihall only obferve, 
that the Selli were, by profane 
authors, thought to have been 
the firft inhabitants of Epirus, 
and to have minillered in the 
temple of Dodona. Homer 
fpcaksofthem as priefts, “liv- 

(5) Strab. 


* Cyril. lib i. contra Julian. 

ing round the abode of the Pe- 
lalgian Jove, king of Dodo¬ 
na that is, round the. temple 
of Jupiter Dodonsus; and in- 
finuates, that they lay on the 
ground, and never waihed their 
feet; whence Strabo concludes, 
that they were not originally 
Greeks, but fprung from fome 
favage and unpoliflied nati¬ 
on (j). 
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Pyrrims. Wt fiiall begin the hiftory of the kings of Epirus with 
Pyrrhus, the firft of the ^acidae, who reigned in that 
country, the times which preceded his reign being over- 
caft with an impenetrable mift, and the kings, who are 
fuppofed to have ruled over the Moloffi before his arrival, 
more fpoken of by the poets than the hiftorians. Pyrrhus 
was the fon of Achilles, by Deidamia, the daughter of 
jLycomedes, king of the ifland of-Scyros. Upon the 
death of his father, who was killed at the fiege of Troy, 
he was prevailed upon by Diomedes and UlylTes to leave 
his grandfather’s court, where be had been educated, and 
take upon him the command of the troops which his 
father had led againfl: Troy. He diftinguiflied himfelf at 
the fiege of that city, if the poets are to be credited, by 
his brave and gallant behaviour; and, after it was taken, 
killed old king Priam with his own hand, threw Aftyanax, 
the fon of fleiSlor and Andromache, headlong from a 
high fewer, facrificed Polyxena, the daughter of king 
Priam, on the tomb of his father, and carried Andro¬ 
mache with him into Epirus, where he fettled, by the 
advice of the famous foothfayer Helenus, with the Myr¬ 
midons, who had ferved, during the Trojan war, under 
his father. He maintained himfelf in this new fettleinent 
with the afliftance of the Pelopida?, to whom he was 
nearly related, againft the natives; who, finding they 
could not expel him, fubmitted, and acknowleged him 
for their king. But his reign w'as not long ; for he had 
fcarce fettled the affairs of his new' kingdom, when he 
was murdered by Oreftes in the temple of Delphi, for 
marrying Hermione. the daughter of Menclaus, who had 
been betrothed to Oreftes (U). 

His body, by command of the oracle, was buried in the 
temple where he had been murdered; but no honours 
were paid him till the irruption of the Gauls, which hap- 

(U) Some writers aflert, others; for Pyrrhus, furnamed 
that, under pretence of con- Neoptdemus, had barbaroufly 
fultlng the oracle of Delphi murdered king Priam at the 
relating to his iflue by -Her- altar of Jupiter Hercseus, and 
mione, he attempted to plun- Was himfelf murdered at the al¬ 
der the temple, and was, in tar of Apollo Delphicus. The 
that attempt, killed by the furname of Neoptolemus, or 
priefls. His death gave rife the young •warrior, was given 
to the proverb, “ Neoptoiemic to him when he firll went to 
revenge,” ufed by the ancients, the fi^e of Tnsy, he being 
when one fuffered the fame then very young.- 
evils which he brought Upon - 

pened 
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pened many ages after, when he is faid to have appeared 
among other dead heroes, and to have, with his ghaftly 
looks, ftrucfc great terror into thofe facrilegious Barba¬ 
rians. From that time he was honoured with yearly facri- 
fices, and folemn fports exhibited at his tomb>'. The 
Pyrrhica, a kind of tournament, or dance in armour, was 
fo called from him, he having (irlt ufed it'round the tomb 
of his father Achilles *. Pyrrhus had two wives, Lanafla, 
the daughter of Cleodseus, one of the defcendents of Her¬ 
cules, and Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and He¬ 
lena. By the latter he had no children ; but the former 
brought him three fons, Pyrrhus Alevas, and Ethneftus, 
and five daughters. By Andromache, whom fome con- 
fider as one of his lawful wives, others among his concu¬ 
bines, he had likewife three fons, Moloffus, Pielus, and 
Amphialus. Pyrrhus, his eldeft fon by Lanafla, died in 
his infancy. Alevas was educated by Peleus, his great¬ 
grandfather, king of Phthia, inTheff'aly, and by him ap¬ 
pointed his heir and fucceflbr in that kingdom *. Ethneflus 
lived in TheflTaly with his brother, and gave his name to 
the tribe of Ethneftse, mentioned by Stephanus 

Moloffus lived, after the death of his father, under the Melojus. 
tuition of Hclcnus, the fon of king Priam, on wliom Pyr¬ 
rhus had beftowed Andromache in marriage, and with her 
part of his kingdom ; having always fliewn great kindnefs, 
and particular friendlhip, for that prophet'. Helenus 
educated him with all poffible care, andj at his death, left 
him that part of the kingdom which he had received fiom 
Pyrrhus. As Moloflus died without children, he be- Pielm. 
queathed the whole kingdom to his brother Pielus; for 
he had fucceeded his father Pyrrhus as well as He¬ 
lenus (X). 

Amphialus, the third fon of Pyrrhus, by Andromache, 
furnamed Pergamus, palfed over into Afia with his mo- 

y VideSerr. in ii. .ffineid. &. Conftant. Manaff. *Prifcian. 

lib. xiv. Plin. lib. vii. cap. 56. & Erafmi Chiliad. * Suidas 

voce Alcvadse. Stephan, voce E 9 «r*i'. ' Paufan. in 

Attic. Scholiaft. Pindar. 

(X) Some authors write, that Moloffus died without 
that Moloffus Was fucceeded children, was fucceeded by his 
by his fon; and that from him brother Pieios, and that trom 
were defeended the jEacida;, him the kings of Epirus were, 
or Pyrrhidae of Epirus: but by the moft ancient writers, 
we have followed Paufahias, fometimes ftyled Pielidse (i). 
who tells us, in exprefs terms, 

(i) Paufan. inBoeotic. 

ther} 
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then; and, having there hilled in fingle combat Arias, 
king of Teuthrania, reigned in his Head, fixing the place 
of his refidence at Pefgamus, whence he was ftyled Am- 
phialus Pergameus ■' (Y). 

Among the defeendents of Amphialus, we find one 
Praces, mentioned by Paufanias, who is faid to have 
founded a temple, in honour of Achilles, in Laconia, 
whither the young men reforted to offer facrifices to that 
hero, before they entered the lifts in the public combats. 
The five daughters which Pyrrhus had by Lanafla, as we 
have obferved above, were married, according to Juftin % 
to the neighbouring princes. 

The defeendents of Alevas reigned in Theflaly, and 
are faid, by Herodotus ^ to have invited thither Xerxes, 
king of PerCa, to whom they betrayed the country. When 
Alexander the Pberean attempted to make himfelf mafter 
of all 'riieffaly, they had recourfe to Alexander, king of 
Macedon, who alTifted him with a powerful army. They 
were at laft deprived of all their dominions, and the cities 
they poflefled declared free by Philip, the brother of 
Alexander, king of Macedon. As to the immediate de¬ 
feendents of Pielus, we are not furniflied with any informa¬ 
tion, either with rcfpedf to their exploits or fucceflion, there 
being little mention made of them by the ancients till the 
time of the Perfian war, w'hen Admetus reigned in Epirus, 
and w'as mafter of the greateft part of that country (Z). 

Admetus reigned in Epirus when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and refufed to join either party. Upon the de¬ 
feat of the Perfians he courted the friendihip of the Athe¬ 
nians. offering to enter into alliance with the republic ; 
but his propoials were, at the inftigation of Themiftocles, 
rejeded with fcorn, becaufe he had not affifted them 
againft their common enemy. Notwithftanding the ill 
offices done him on this occafion by Themiftocles, he 
afterwards received him, when banilhed from his own 
country, with marks of friendihip and efteem ; refufed to 

•t Hygin, Fab. 97. “ Juftin. lib. xvii. f Herodot. 

lib. vii. cap. 61. 

,* • 

(Y) Paufanias will have the ' (Z) Antonius Liberalis, In- 
city of Pergamus m have been deed, names the following in¬ 
fo called from him; but is termediate princes; to wit. 
herein contradifted by moft of Drius, Munichus, Aphidas, 
the ancients, who tell us, that Genous, and Alcon ; but upon 
this city was built long before what authprity we know not. 
his time by the Myfiaus. 


deliver 
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deJjTer him .up to the Athenians atid Lacedsemonians. 
though threatened with war j and fupplied him with mo- 
ney ahd other necefiarics, on his leaving Epirus, to pafs 
over into Afiar r 

He fucceeded by Tharymbas, the only child he TW- 
had by his wife Phthya; but this prince being very young 
at his father s death, was, by a decree of the people, put 
under the tuition of Sabylinthus, a man of great diitinc- 
tion in his country, and of an unblemilhed charaaer. 
habyhnthus attended him to Athens, where he applied 
himfelf with great earneftnefs to the ftudy of polite li¬ 
terature ; for he was reckoned one of the moft learned 
princes of his age, and is faid to have been the firft who 
introduced and encouraged learning among the Epirots, 
his fubjeas. He likewile made many wife and wholfome 
laws, and is, on that account, reckoned by Plutarch 
amongft the ancient lawgivers (A). 

• is the next king of Epirus we find mentioned AUttas, 

in hiltory: he was dethroned by his own fubjeas j on 
which occafion he fled to Dionyfius, tyrant of Syracufe, 
by whom he was afillied with a body of Illyrians, who 
replaced him on the throne, after having overthrown his 
rebellious fubjeas. His dominions were foon after in¬ 
vaded by Jafon of Pherse; but having, by means of Ti- 
mmheus, prevailed upon the Athenians to enter into an 
alliance with him, Jafon, thinking it advifeable not to 
prewoke fo powerful a republic, withdrew his forces from 
Epirus, and fufiered Alcetas to fpend the remainder of his 
reign in peace 

Alcetas was fucceeded by his fon Neoptolemus, who, sseoitole^ 
finding that his brother Arybas began to raife difturbances, mus. 


e Thucyd. lib. iv. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvi. Ariftid. in Orat. 
pro quatuor Virit. Scholiaft. Pindar. h Paufan. in Boeotic. 

Diod. Steal, lib. xvi. 


(A) He is mentioned by 
Plutarch, Thucydides, Paufa- 
nias, and Juftin, under the fol¬ 
lowing names, Tharrytas, Tha-_ 
ryps, Tharypus, Arymbas, and 
Tharymbas. The Chaones, 
who had been formerly fubjedl 
Jo the MololSan kings, were, 
m the reign of this prince, .as 
we read m Thucydides (i), 
fubjedl to no king, but govern- 
(0 Thucyd. lib. ii. 
VoL. IX. 


ed by their own laws and ma- 
giltrates; the Moloffians and 
the Antitanians alone acknow- 
leged Tharymbas for their 
king, the feveral other nations 
of Epirus having either theit 
^uliar kings, or being free 
from .all fubjeAioii, as is evi- 
dent from the above mentioned 
writer (*). 

(»} Thucyd. ibid. 
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and dreading the confequcnccs of a civil tvar, took him 
for his aflbciate in the kingdom. Upon the death of 
Neoptolemus (for we are entirelj uninformed as to 
Jtybatt the particulars of his reign) Arybas remained foie maf- 
ter of the kingdom, which, contrary to the expefta- 
tion of his fubje&s, he governed with great prudence, 
equity, and moderation. He was an encourager of learn¬ 
ing, and fliewed great favour to fuch as excelled in any 
branch of polite literature. To him Xenocrates, the 
Chalcedonian philofopher, dedicated four books 1 , which 
he wrote on the art of reigning. He educated, with 
great care, his brother’s children, Alexander, Neoptole¬ 
mus, Arybas, Troas, Olympias, and Cadmia •, and mar- 
rierl his niece Olympias to Philip, king of Macedon, who 
had by her Alexander the Great. At his death, which 
happened after a reign of ten years, his nephew Alexan- 
AUxander, der, whom Gellius calls Moloil'us, was raifed to the foie 
polTeflion of the throne, by the favour of Philip, his bro¬ 
ther-in-law, who gave him in marriage Cleopatra, his 
daughter by Olympias; fo that Alexander was alfo fon- 
in-law to Philip. 

Not long after the acceflion of Alexander to the crown 
of Epirus, Archedymas, king of Lacediemon, being killed 
in fighting for the Tarentini againft the Lucani and Bru- 
• tii, the former invited Alexander into Italy to their affift- 
ance. The king of Epirus readily clofed with the pro- 
having made a defeent at Pasfium, a maritime 
»»0 "J' mouth of the river Sibarus, reduced feveral 

cities of the Lucani and Brutii, and became formidable 
to all the eallern parts of Italy. The Romans being at 
that time employed in fuppreffing the revolt of the Latins, 
and avoiding to engage in a war with two powerful ene¬ 
mies at once, entered into an alliance with the Epirot, as 
did alfo the Metapontini and Pediculi, after he had gained 
a fignai vidlory over the united forces of the Brutii and 
Lucani. The fuccefs which attended his arms in the two 
fitlf campaigns, made him believe, that he fhoujd reap as 
great a harveft of glory in Sicily, Italy, and Africa, as 
his nephew was reaping in Perfia, and the reft of Alia} 
but the unhappy prince loft his life, where he hoped to 
have enlarged hts cohqueft*. 

This memorable event is thus related, and no doubt 
blended with many fables, by the Greek and Latin hifto- 

* Laertius, inVit. Philofoph. 
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rlans Before Alexander left Epirus, fay they, he c6n- 
fulted the celebrated oracle of Dodona about the fuccefs 
that was to attend him during the remaining part of his 
life. The god returned him this anfwer; that the wa¬ 
ters of Acheron would prove fatal to him; and at the 
fame time admonilhed him to avoid the city of Pandofia, 
left he fhould there finilh his days. Acheron was a river 
of Epirus, and Pandoha a city of the fame country. : 
Alexander, therefore, not knowing that in the country of 
the Brutii were a river and a city bearing the fame names, 
willingly complied with the invitation of the Tarentini, 
and left his own country, fearing it might prove fatal to 
him to make war in that of the Brutii. Perfuaded that 
his life could be in no danger there, he expofed his per- 
fon to the grcatcft perils, took feveral cities, namely, Hc- 
raclea, Cofehtia, Sipontum, and Terina, and fent above 
three hundred hoftages to Epirus, all chofeii from the bed 
families of the places he had conquered. Having over¬ 
come the Brutii *jnd Lucani in a fecond battle, he divid¬ 
ed his army into three bodies, polling them on three hills 
divided by deep valleys, and fending out numerous parties 
to ravage the neighbouring countries. One of thefe val¬ 
leys was waflied by the Acheron, on the banks of which 
Hood the fmall city of Pandofia. While Alexander con¬ 
tinued in this camp, the valleys were, by fuddcn rains, 
laid under water, which broke off the communication be¬ 
tween the three bodies into which his army was divided. 
The enemy feized this favourable opportunity to attack 
the two polls, where the king was not, and which, by 
reafon of the inundation, he could not aftift. Thefe two 
being defeated, and put to flight, the Brutii and Lucani, 
without lofs of time, furrounded, with all their forces, 
the hill on which the king htmfelf was encamped. His 
guard confifted of two hundred Lucani, who, being 
driven from their country, had fled to him for refuge. 
Thefe wrote to the generals of their nation, promifing, to 
deliver up the king of Epirus, dead or alive, provided they 
would receive them into favour, and fuffer them to return 
to their native country. The propofal was accepted, and 
the traitors only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
put their treachery in execution. As Alexander was s 
prince of great courage and refolution, he forced his way 
through the enemy’s army, killed one of their generals 

_ a Diod. Sic. lib. xvii. Strabs, lib. vii. Paafan. in Bceot. Liv^ 
lib. viii, cap. Orof. lib. vi. Paul. Disc, Hill. Mifceli. 
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with his own hand, and having, with a fittall number of 
attendants, made his cfcape, by gaining a neighbouring 
wood, he took his route from thence to the river, the name 
of which he knew not, with a defign to break down the 
bridge after, he had pafled it. But finding the bridge car¬ 
ried away by the violence of the inundation, he threw him- 
fclf into the river on horfeback, when one of the Epirots, 
who attended him, feeing him in danger of being drown¬ 
ed, cried out, “ Curfed Acheron, thou art juftly called by 
a fatal namefor the Greek word Acheron fignifies a 
torrent of grief. At thefe words Alexander remembering 
the anfwer of the oracle, and fearing his fate approached, 
began to hefitate, being in fufpcnce whether he fliould 
crofs the river or not. While he was thus wavering, one 
of his attendants cried out to him, “ Haften, betrayed 
prince, haften to the oppofite bank} the Lucani, your 
guard, fcek to deftroy you.” At thefe words, the king 
turning about, and. feeing the Lucani ready to fall upon 
him, drew his fword, and made what h’afte he could to 
reach the bank, which he had already gained, when 
one of the traitors, difcharging a dart, ■ killed him on 
Kit body fhe fpot. His body fell into the river, and was carried 
M ufedby to the enemy’s camp, where it wa^ ufed with all the in- 
hit enemies, dignity which rage and revenge could fugged- After 
they had barbaroufly defaced it, they cut it in two, fend¬ 
ing one part to Cofentia, and fetting up the other as a 
mark at which the foldiers difchargcd their arrows. At 
length a woman, whofe hufband and children had been 
taken by Alexander’s troops, entreating the foldiers, 
with tears in her eyes, to give her the fcattered remains 
of the unhappy prince, fince flie could eafily purchafc 
with them the redemption of her hufband and chil¬ 
dren ; that part of the body, which the foldiers pof- 
fafied, was delivered to her, and conveyed by her 
means firft to Mctapontum, and from thence removed to 
Epirus, where they were configned to Cleopatra and 
Gdympias, the former the wife, the latter the After of 
deceaied king. All the ancients fpeak of this prince 
as not inferior, either in courage or condufi, to his ne¬ 
phew Alexander the Great j but he had the misfortune 
to engage,- on his firft fetting out, with nations inured to 
the toils of war, and no Icfs brave than his own Epirots : 
whence he ufed to fay, that the country, which he pro- 
pofed to conquer, was inhabited by men, whereas the 
provinces his nephew Alexander went to fubdue, were 
peopled by women only *• 

> Aul. Gell. fib.^xvii, cap..si. 
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Alexander was fucceeded in the kingdom by ^acides, 
the fon of Atybbas or Arybas, and grandfon of Alcetas. 
This prince, cfpoufing the eaufe of Olympias againll Caf- 
fander, raifed a powerful army, with a dcfign to relieve 
her while befieged in the city of Pydiia. But having on 
this occafion forced many of his fubjecfs into the fervice, 
much againft their will, they began to mutiny in the 
camp, efpecially after they found all the paflTes leading to 
Pydna feized on by Atarchias, Caflander’s general, ^a- 
cides, being refolved at all events to attempt the relief of 
Olympias, difbanded all thofe who feemed unwilling to 
follow him in this expedition, and taking with him fuch 
only as ihewed themfelves ready to run the fame rilk 
with himfelf, he advanced towards Pydna; but he had 
fcaree left Epirus, when thofe he had fent bdek revolted 
from him, and, drawing their fellow-citizens into the 
fame revolt, declared, by a common decree of the ilatl);, 
that j^acides had forfeited the crown, banilhed him the 
kingdom, and entered into an alliance with Caifander. 
This, as Diodorus Siculus obferves, was the firft rebel¬ 
lion that had happened in Epirus, from the time that 
Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, had reigned there, the 
kii^dom having ever before defeended by right of fuc- 
cemon from father to fon Caffander immediately dif- 
patched Lylifeus into Epirus, to take upon him, in bis 
name, the government of that kingdom, enjoining him 
to life the natives with all poflible moderation. However, 
the Epirots were foon reconciled to their king!, and, re¬ 
calling him from banifhment, replaced him on the throne 
of his'anceftors; which he did not long enjoy, being 
killed the fame year in a battle fought with I^ilip, the 
brother of Caffander “. 

Upon his death, the crown was conferred upon Al¬ 
cetas bis brother, who bad been baniihed by his father 
Arybas, on account of his violent temper. As this prince 
was an inveterate enemy to Caffander, Lyfifeus, CaffTan- 
der’s general in Acamania, marched with an army into 
Epirus, hoping, as the affairs of that kingdom were not 
yet well fettled, to depofe him. Alcetas, hearing of the 
enemy’s march, difpatched two of his fons, Alexander 
and Teucer, into all the provinces and cities of his domi¬ 
nions, , to raife forces; and, in the mean time, marched 
out with the few troops he had, to make head againft Ly- 
iTfcus, whom he found encamped at Caffbpia. The army 
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of LyEfcas beipg far mor? numerous than the kii^ig’^ they 
attacked him befdxfc he had time to fortify his caiM; and 
obliged him, after he had been abandoned by moff of bis 
troops, to {hut himfelf up in the city of Euiymenas, 
where he was clofely beiieged* In the mean time, his 
fon Alexander arriving with powerful fuccours, a ftiarp 
engagement enfued, in which great numbers of Lylifeus’ 
troops were cut off, and amongft the others Micythus, a 
commander of great reputation, Lyfander, the Athenian, 
governor of Leucadia, and many other perfons of diftinc- 
tion. A few days after this vidtory, Dinias arriving with 
fupplies for LySfeos, a fecond battle was fought. Alex¬ 
ander and Teucer, with their father Alcetas, were forced 
to fave themfelves by flight, and abandon the city of 
Eurymenas to the enemy, who plundered and razed it to 
the ground. Caffander, upon the news of the defeat of 
his forces, not having received any intelligence of the 
vidtory they gained afterwards, haftened into Epirus to 
fuccour his general; but being informed, on his arrival, 
of the fuccefs that had attended him in the fecond en¬ 
gagement, inftead of purfuing the war,. he thought it 
advifeable to .enter into a treaty with the Epirots; and 
having concluded a peace upon honourable terms, he 
withdrew his troops, and reftored tranquillity to the king¬ 
dom of Epirus. Alcetas, being thus difengaged from 

war, began to exercife all forts of cruelties over his fub- 
jefts 5 w'hich fo provoked them, that in a general infur- 
reftion, they murdered him and his children. 

Alcetas w'as fucceeded by Pyrrhus, a prince of great 
fame in hiftory. He w'as the fon of AEacides, of .whom 
we have fpoken above, by Philippa, the daughter of Me- 
non the Theffalian, one of the Heraclitlse ; fo that Pyrrhus 

was, by the father, defeended from Achilles, and from 
Hercules by the mother ®. When the Epirots revolted 
from his father, and drove him from the throne, it was 
with much difficulty that Pyrrhus, then an infant at the 
breaft, efcaped falling into the bands of the rebels. He 
was, ifter various adventures, conveyed by Androcles and 
Aneliis, two Epirot lords, .to the court of Glaucias, kitig 
of Illyricum, who, as fome authors conjeflure, had mar¬ 
ried his aunt Beroc, the daughter of Arybbas, and grand¬ 
daughter of king Alcetas ^ 

He enjoyed the kingdom in great peace and tranquility 
till he was feventeen ■, when, thinking himfelf fufficiently 
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lettled on the throne, he left Epirus, in order to be pre- 
fcnt in Illyricum at the nuptials of one of the fons of 
Glaucias, with whom he had been educated. But he was 
no fooner gone, than the Molollians, taking advaittage of 
his abfence, revolted anew, drove all his friepds out of 
the kingdom, feized on his'treafures, and conferred the neEpirei$ 
crown on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being, placeNeop- 
by this unexpedled revolt, diverted of all his dominions, *”* 

and dertitute of fuflicient fuccours to recover them, re- ‘ 
tired to Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, commonly 
known by the furname of Poliorcetes, who had married 
his lifter Oeidamia. From that great commander he 
learned the art of war, ferving under him with the com¬ 
panions and fellow-foldiers of Alexander the Great. In 
the famous battle of Ipfus he diftinguiflied himfelf, young 
as he was, in a very eminent manner, having fought with 
incredible bravery, and repulfed the enemy on that fide 
where he was ported s. Demetrius neyerthelefs lolt the 
battle ; but Pyrrhus very feafonably covered Greece, and 
faved for his brother-in-law the Greek cities, which that 
prince had confided to his care. Nor was this the only 
proof he gave of his alFediion for Demetrius ; for a peace 
being at length concluded between him and Ptolemy, by 
the interpofition of Seleucus, Pyrrhus confented to be one 
of the hoftages, who were fent into Egypt, as fecurity for 
the execution of the treaty. 

During his abode at the court of Egypt, he was gene¬ 
rally admired for the fwectnefs of his temper, the regula¬ 
rity of his condudf, and his great dexterity and addrefs in 
all forts of manly exercifes. His chief aim was to make 
his court to Berenice, who had the greateft afcendant over 
Ptolemy, and furpafted all the other women of the court 
in beauty, as well as prudence. And herein he was very 
fuccefsful; for he fo ingratiated himfelf with her, by his 
noble and obliging behaviour, that flie prevailed upon her 
hulband to give him her daughter Antigone, in preference- 
to feveral young princes, who demanded her in marriage. 

Antigone was the daughter of the favourite queen, by 
Philip, her firft hulband, a Macedonian lord of no great 
fame. After Pyrrhus had married her, Berenice, de,- 
firous to fee her daughter become a queen, induced Pto¬ 
lemy to fupply her fon-in-law with fufficient forces to re¬ 
cover his kingdom. With thefe he failed into Epirus, 
and having defsatcd Neoptolemus, whom the Molollians 
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had placed on the throne, he recovered his paternal do- 
mini(^ns. Neoptolcmus had recoutfe to the neighbouring 
princes^ but Pyrrhus, to avoid the evil confequences {« 
a civil war, condefcended to give him up part of his do¬ 
minions. Neoptolemus at firft feemcd to be well fatisfied 
with part of the kingdom j but having foon after, at the 
inftigation of the enemies of Pyrrhus, attempted to poifon 
that prince, he was by his order executed % Pyrrhus 
having now got pofieffion of the whole kingdom of Epi¬ 
rus, continued no longer idle in his dominions; but 
marching into the neighbouring countries, performed 
thofe exploits we have defcribed m the biftory of Mace- 
don, and therefore fhall not repeat in this place. 

This warlike prince being obliged by Lyfimachus to 
abandon the kingdom of Macedon, which he had taken 
from his brother-in-law Demetrius, as we have related 
elfewhere, might have pafled his days in tranquillity among 
his fubjeiis, enjoying the fweets of peace, and governing 
his people by the rules of juftice; but his reftlels tempe^ 
and unbounded ambition, made him feize with joy on the 
firft opportunity that offered, of plunging himfelf into 
new troubles. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans, and not finding themfelves in a condition to op- 
pofe fo formidable an enemy with their own ftrength, 
they caft their eyes upon Pyrrhus. They difpatched am- 
baffadofs to acquaint him, that they wanted only a leader 
of experience and reputation ; that Tarentum was not the 
only city whofe forces would join him ; that the Meffar 
plans,- Lucanians, Samnites, Brutians, and many other 
rich and populous nations, weary either of bearing the Ro¬ 
man voke, or of being in continual dread of it, were ready 
to affift him in exterminating that haughty and imperious 
republic; and that he might depfend on being fupplied 
at his arrival with three hundred thoufand foot, and twenty 
thoufand horfe. The joy with which Pyrrhus received a 
propofal fo agreeable to his difpofition, may be eafily 
imagined. His mind was occupied with the exploits of 
Alexander the Great; and his frequently converfing with 
the generals who had ferved under that conqueror, had 
ftrongly inclined him to attempt in the Weft, what Alex¬ 
ander had with fo much glory performed in the Eaft, 
He therefore willingly clofed with the propofal of the 
Tarentinc ambaffadors, promifing to pafs over into Italy 

t fJut. ibid. Paufan. in 4ttie» 
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with all poffihle expedition, and employ the whole ftrength 
of his kingdom in refeuing them from the opprcffion they 
groaned tinder. Before he began to make the necelTary 
preparations, he is faid to have confulted the oracle of 
Delphi on the fubje£i: of his intended expedition. The 
anfwer of the god was uttered in fuch terms, as might 
equally fignify, either that he fliould conquer the Ro¬ 
mans, or that the Romans fljould vanquilh him; but the 
deGre he had of engaging in this expedition, made him 
interpret the ambiguous anfwer in his own favour 

A Theflalian, named Cyneaa, was at this time his 
prime minifter and chief favourite. He was a man of 
moft extraordinary parts, being an experienced officer, an 
able politician, and the moft eloquent orator of his age: 
the art of oratory he had learned under Demofthenes} 
that of war, under the companions of Alexander the 
Great \ and politics, by long experience, having been al¬ 
ways employed by Pyrrhus in the moft difficult negocia- 
tions. The art of perfuaGon, of which he was mafter, 
and the fecret he had of inGnuating himfelf into the af- 
feftions of thofe he converfed with, enabled him to con¬ 
quer all difficulties in the buGnefs he tranfadled for his 
mafter; infomuch that Pyrrhus himfelf ufed to fay, that 
he had gained more cities by the eloquence and perfuaGve 
difeourfes of Cyneas, than he could ever have conquered 
by force of arms. He was a philofopher of the feel of 
Epicurus, which was not then come into difiepute through 
the ill ufe that corrupt men afterwards made of the prin¬ 
ciples they profefled. At court he maintained the cha- 
rafter of a man of virtue, and a lover of truth, who was 
not capable of deceiving by mean flatteries ; yet had fub- 
miffion enough to execute, without murmuring, the or¬ 
ders that were given contrary to his advice. 

Pyrrhus, who repofed an entire conGdence in this great 
man, could not help communicating to him the projefts 
he was forming: having therefore called him into his ca¬ 
binet, after he had diftnifled the Tarentine ambafladors; 
“ The Tarentines, faid he, invite me over into Italy, 
which opens to me a large Geld of glory. To fubdue the 
Romans, is to conquer the Weft : and how eafy is it to 
fubdue them! Hetruria Gnds them employment on one 
hand; and all the nations on this Gde the Tyber,'quite to 
the fea-flwre, are ready to take arms, under my com¬ 
mand, againft that ambitious and haughty republic. Tell 

• Pint. ibid. & Cic. de Divin, lib. ii. 
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me impartially, what you think of this expedition.” Cy- 
neas, without difapproving his delign upon Italy, aiked 
him, whither he defigned to turn his arms, if the gods 
fhould be fo gracious as to crown his attempts upon that 
country with the wilhed-for fuccefs. Pyrrhus, without 
heCtation, anfwered, that from Italy he deligned to pafs 
over into Sicily, where he Ihould find all things in con- 
fufion, on account of the death of king Agathocles, who 
had kept the Sicilians in awe. “ And how many fruit¬ 
ful provinces, faid he, fhall I find there, either ready to 
receive me after the conquell of Italy, or not in a condi¬ 
tion to oppofe my viflorious troops!” “ When Sicily 

fliall have fubmitted, where do you intend to make war 
next ?” replied Cyneas. " From Sicily, anfwered Pyr¬ 
rhus, I fhall fail over into Africa. The Carthaginians are 
not invincible: Agathocles furprifed them with a few 
fhips, and was very near making himfelf king of Carthage. 
And when I fhall Jiave taken that city, who will be able 
to make head againfl me ? Macedon, which I formerly 
conquered, and every province of Greece, fhall be part 
of my future conquefts.” “ After all thefe vi£tories, faid 
Cyneas, how fhall we employ ourfclves, and difpofe of 
our time V' “ I will then, fubjoined Pyrrhus, take fome 
reft after all my fatigues, and enjoy the pleafures of life 
with you.” At thefe words, that great philofopher inter¬ 
rupting him, ‘‘ What prevents you, faid he, .from enjoy¬ 
ing that happinefs now, which you propofe to feek through 
fo many toils and labours, with the hazard of never being 
able to find it ?■ Why fliould you purchafe, at fo dear a 
rate, the gratifications which you may now enjoy without 
the leaft trouble ?” Thefe words made fome imprelfion 
upon the king ; and covering his ambitious views with the 
appearance of virtue, “ It is hereditary in my family, faid 
he, to aflift the miferable : we ought not to make war for 
ourfelves only, but to relieve the opprefled.” Being thus 
unalterably fixed in his delign of fubjedling all Italy, the 
better to conceal it, he caufed a very artful claufe to be 
inferted in his treaty with the Tarentines ■, importing, 
that when he had once relieved Tarentum, he fhould not 
be detained in Italy, but be allowed to return to Epirus. 
He likewife required, that fome of the ambalTadors fhould 
continue in his dominions, under pretence of afTifting him 
in making the ncceffary preparations for war; but, in 
reality, that they might be as fb many hoftages to fecure 
the fidelity of the Tarentines 

t Flut. ibid. Dio, in Excerpt. Zonar. lib. viii. 
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Having taken thefe prudent precautions, he immediate¬ 
ly difpatched Cyneas with part of his fleet, and a detach¬ 
ment of three thoufand foot, to Tarentum j where that 
artful minifter foon changed the face of aflFairs, the chief 
men of the city being, notwithftanding the embafly they 
had fent to Pyrrhus, inclined to come to an agreement 
with the Romans; nay, they had even chofen lor their 
magiftrate Agis, who was a fincere friend to the Romans, 
and afted in concert with L. j^milius Barbula, the Ro¬ 
man general, hoping, by his means, to reconcile his coun¬ 
trymen to Rome, and make them lay afide their defign of 
receiving the king of Epirus. But Cyneas, by his elo¬ 
quence, and infinuating behaviour, prevailed upon the 
Parentines to depofe Agis, and place one of the ambafla- 
dors, who had been fent into Epirus, in his room. Then 
he perfuaded them to deliver up their citadel to Milo, an 
Epirot, who had arrived a few days before with frelh fuc- 
cours, and the agreeable news, that Pyrrhus would foon 
be there in perfon at the head of a numerous army. The 
Tarentines, impatient to fee the king of Epirus among 
them, upon this advice, difpatched therr gallies, a great 
number of tranfports, with ail forts of provifions, and a 
large fum of money, to Epirus, in order to convoy Pyr¬ 
rhus, with his troops and elephants, fafe to I'arentum, 

The convoy no fooner arrived than the king embarked, Vr. of FI. 
Cyneas and Milo having paved they way for him fo well, 
that his authority was already as well eftablilhed in Ta- 
rentum as in Epirus. Before the arrival of the 'I'aren- 
tine fleet, he had fettled the government of his domi- Pyrrhus 
nions during his abfence. He left Ptolemy, his fon by embarts 
Antigone the daughter of Berenice, who was then fiL fir My. 
teen years old, regent of Epirus, under the tuition of Pto¬ 
lemy Ceraunus king of Macedon. He took his two 
younger fons Alexander and Helenus (Y) with him into 

Italy, 

(Y) After the death of An- Corcyra, which her father had 
tigone, the daughter of Berc- leized, for her portion. By 
nice, Pyrrhus married feveral her he had Alexander; and 
wives. The firll was the daugh- Helenus, the youngeft of all 
mr of Antoleon king of the his children, by Bercenna. 

Psonians. The fecond by Plutarch tells us, that all the 
name Bercenna, was the daugh- children of Pyrrhus derived a 
ter of Bardullis king of the II- warlike genius from their fa- 
lyrians. The third was La- ther, which was greatly im- 
nafla, the daughter of Aga- proved by their education; 
thocles king of Syracufe. The and adds, that one of them 
latter brought him the ifland of having a&ed him, to which of 

his 
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Italy, teamufe and entertain him in this long expedition; 
Before his departure, he had likewife borrowed fliips, 
men, and money,, of the kings his friends; fo that his 
army conCfted of twenty-two thoufand foot, three thon- 
fand horfe, five hundred (lingers, and fifty elephants 
Among tbefe troops were about (even thoufand of thofe 
brave Macedonians who had conquered Afia under Alex¬ 
ander the Great. His fleet was compofed of the fliips of 
Epirus, the gallics of Tarentum, and thofe with which he 
had been fupplied by Antigonus Gonatus. With thefe 
he immediately fet fail about the end of the winter, the 
eager defire he had of getting footing in Italy, not fuffer- 
Hit fittt ing him to wait for a more favourable feafon. But his 

diffitrftd impatience had like to have coft him dear; for he had 

^ afiorm 5 fcarce got out to fea, when a violent ftorm from the north 
drove him out of his courfe, and difperfed his fleet. The 
fliip, on board of which the king was, being large and high- 
built, gained, by the care of the pilot and mariners, the 
coaft of Italy, the firft, after a voyage of infinite fatigue 
and danger. The few (hips that followed the king, ftruck 
againft the rocks on the Meflapian ftiore, and were dalhed 
to pieces. While Pyrrhus was preparing to go afliore, 
the inhabitantshaving flocked from all quarters to fee him, 
a frefh accident was very near deftroying the deliverer of 
Italy, as they ftyled him, and difappoincing the expe£ta- 
• tion of the Tarentines. A land-wind rifing all on a fud- 
den with great violence, drove Pyrrhus out to fea again. 
This new danger was greater than any he had met with in 
his paflage, the mariners expefting that his fbip, being beat 
by the violence of the waves, would founder at each 
andhmfelf fhock it fuftained. In this extremity the intrepid Pyrrhus 
indaii^er gjg not hefitate a moment; but as the Ihore was not far 
9/bting loft. threw himfelf into the fea, and was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by his guards, and thofe friends he had on board, 
to take care of his perfon, and fave him at the danger of 
their own lives ; but as the night was extremely dark, and 
the fea ran very high„ he ftruggled with the waves till 

o Juftm.lib. xvii. cap. z. 

his children he defigned to leave vourite wife, grew at laft jea- 
the kingdom of Epirus, the lous of him, thinking he pre¬ 
king annvered, “ To him who ferred hU other wives to her ; 
has the lharpeft fword.” La- and, retiring to Corcyra, there 
nafla, who was once his fa- married Demetrius (i). 

(0 Plut. in Pyrrho. 
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day-break} when the wind abating, he reached the land, 
with the affiftance of the MelTapians, who flood on the 
(hore. The fatigue he had fuflained during great part of 
the night, weakened him to fuch a degree, that he could 
not {land, without being fupported. But what gave him 
the greateft uncaGnefs, was the apprehenGon of his ar¬ 
my being loft; for he had with him only two thoufand 
men, a few horfes, and two elephants, animals which 
had never before been feen in Italy. With tbefe he croflP- 
ed Mcffapia, and marched dire£lly to Tarentum *. 

Cyneas no fooner heardwhat had happened to Pyrrhus, Arrl-ots at 
than he advanced to meet him at the bead of a ftrong de- Tareatum. 
tachmcnt, and condufted him fafe to Tarentum, where 
he was received with loud acclamations. The Tarentines, 
who were entirely devoted to their pleafures, expelled 
that he fhould take all the fatigues of the war on himfelf, 
and expofe his Epirots only to danger. And indeed Pyr¬ 
rhus for fome days diflembled his defign, and fuffered the 
Tarentines to indulge, without reftraint, in their ufual 
diverfions. But his lliips, which had been difperfed all 
over the Ionian Sea, arriving one after another, and with 
them the troops which he had put on board in Epirus, he 
began to reform the diforders that prevailed in the city. 

The theatre was the place, to which the idle Tarentines 
reforted daily in great numbers, and where the incendia¬ 
ries influenced the people to fedition with their harangues: Reforms 
he therefore caufed it to be fhut up, as he did likewife the the man- 
public gardens, porticos, and places of exercife, where 
the inhabitants ufed to entertain themfelves with news, ‘^‘trenims. 
and fpeak with great freedom of their governors, cenfur- 
ing their condua, and fettling the adminiftration accord¬ 
ing to their different humours. As they were a very vo¬ 
luptuous and indolent people, they fpent whole days and 
nights in feafts, mafquerades, and plays. Thefe therefore 
Pyrrhus abfolutely prohibited, as no lefs dangerous than 
the afiemblies of prating politicians. They were uttet 
ftrangers to military exercifes; but Pyrrhus having caufed 
an exadl regifter to be made of all the young men who 
were fit for war, felefled the ftrongeft, and incorporated 
them among his own troops, faying, that he would take 
it upon himfelf to give them courage. He exercifed them 
daily for fcveral hours, and behaved with an inexorable 
feverity, infli(Sing exemplary punifljments on fuch as did 
not attend, or failed in their duty. By thefe wife mea- 

V Plut. & Juftih. ibid. 
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furcs hd prevented fedhions among the citizens, and in¬ 
ured their youth to military difcipJine; and becaufe many, 
who had not been accuftomed to fUch feverity and rigour, 
withdrew from their native country, Pyrrhus, by^a public 
proclamation, declared all thofe guilty of death, who 
(hould attempt to abandon their country, or abfent them- 
felves from the common mufters \ 

Vhe’tarett- The Tarentines, being now fenfible that Pyrrhus was 
tints dif- determined to be their mafter, began loudly to complain 
fltafedat of his Conduct; but he, being informed of whatever 
his tonduff. among them, by his fpies, who infinuated them- 

ielves into all companies, privately difpatched the moft 
factious, and fent thofe, whom he fufpefted, under va¬ 
rious pretences, to his fon’s court in Epirus (Z). 

* Plut. ibid. Frontin. Stratag. 

(Z) Among the latter was quainted with’it, accepted the 
Ariitarchus, a fainous ora’tor, deputation ; and chooflng a 
whofe eloquence gave Pyrrhus vcflel, the commander of which 
no fmall jealoufy ; for orators was entirely at his devotion, 
had in thofe days a great in- fet fail, as Pyrrhus imagined, 
flueiice over the multitude, ef- for Epirus. But he had no 

pecially in the Greek cities, fooner loft fight of the land, 

where popular government ob- than he ordered the pilot to re¬ 
tained. As Ariftarchus had turn to Italy, and put in at 
almoft an abfolute authority in fome port, from whence he 

the city, Pyrrhus made it his might m fafely by land to 

chief bufinefs to leflen his re- Rome. The pilot obeyed; and 
putation among his fellow-citi- Ariftarchus, on his arrival in 
zens ; pretending a ftrift that metropolis, acquainted the 
friendfhip for the orator j and fenate. with the ftate of Taren- 
glvingout, that in many things, turn,andthedefigbsof Pyrrhus, 
which were difpleafing to the Fabricius was immediately dif- 
Tarentines, he had afted ac- patched to vifit the Roman co¬ 
cording to his advice. But lonies, and the allies of the 
Ariftarchus, in his private dif- republic, to fortify fome places, 
courfes, undeceived them, let- and exhort the cities to con- 
ting it be known, that he en- rinue fteady in their alliance 
tertained the fame thoughts of with Rome. Thefe precau- 
Pyrrbus as the multitude. The tions were indeed neeeflary, the 
king, therefore, thinking it allies of the republic being, in 
neeeflary to remove fo dan- many places, inclined to defert 
gerous an enemy, fent him to her, and ready to join a king 
his Ton on an embafly, which, famous for his exploits, who 
he faid, was of the utraoft im promifed them a happy dc- 
portance. Ariftarchus fufpeft- liverance from all manner of 
ed the artifice; but pretend- fubjei 5 lion (2). 
ing to be altogether unac-' 

(x) Plot. ibid. Dio, in Excerpt, Urfin. Polyb, lib. i. cap. 7, 
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In the mean time P. Valerius Lsevinus, the Roman con- 
ful, entering the country of the Lucanians, who were in 
alliance with the Tarentines, committed great ravages j 
and having taken and fortified one of their calHes, waited 
in that neighbourhood for Pyrrhus. The king, though 
he had not yet received any fuccours from the Samnites, 
MelTapians, and other allies of the Tarentines, thought 
it highly diflionourable to continue fliut up in a city, 
while the Romans were ravaging the country of his friends. 

He therefore took the field with the troops brought from 
Epirus, fome recruits of Tarentum, and a fmall number 
of Italians. But, before he began hoftilities, he wrote 
the following letter to Lsevinus : “Pyrrhus to Lsevinus, Jf'rittsa 
health. I am informed that you command an army, 
which is to make war upon the Tarentines. Difband it 
forthwith, and lay your pretenfions before me. After 1 
have heard both parties, I will give judgment, and know 
how to make my fentence be obeyed.” La;vinus anfwered 
the king with all the haughtinefs of a Roman : Know, Thecenfurs 
Pyrrhus, that we neither admit you as a judge, nor fear onjwer, 
you as an enemy. Does it become you to judge, who 
have injured us, by landing in Italy without the confent of 
our republic ? We will have no arbitrator but Mars, the 
author of our race, and protedlor of our arms.” The 
king, upon the receipt of this letter, immediately marched 
towards thofe parts where Lsevinus was waiting to give 
him battle. The Romans were encamped on the hither 
fide of the river Siris, and Pyrrhus, appearing on the oppo- 
fite bank, made it his firft bufinefs to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s camp in perfon, and fee what appearance they 
made. With this view he crofied the river, attended by 
Mcgacles, one of his officers, and chief favourites. Hav¬ 
ing obferved the conful’s entrenchments, the manner in 
which he had pofted his advanced guards, and the good 
order of his camp, he was greatly furprifed ; and, addreff- 
ing Megacles, “ Thefe people (laid he\ are not fuch bar¬ 
barians as we take them to be: let us examine before we 
condemn them.” On his return he changed his refolu- 
tipn of attacking them, and Ihutting himfcif up in his en¬ 
trenchments, waited for the arrival of the confederate 
troops. In the mean time he pofted ftrong guards along 
the river, to prevent the enemy paffing it, and continually 
fent out fcouts to difeover the defigns, and watch the mo-‘ 
tions, of the conful. Some of thefe being taken by the 
advanced guards of the Romans, the conful himfelfled 
them through his camp, and having fliewed them his 

army, 
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army, fent them back to the king, with a mSage, th^t he 
had many other troops to fhew them in due*time y. 

AHaihd Laevinus being determined to draw the enemy to a bat- 
fy tit Ro- tie before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he expctft- 
ed, having harangued his troops, marched to the banks of 
the Sins, and drawing up his infantry in battalia, ordered 
the Mvalry to file off, and march round, in order to find 
a pa^ge at fome place not defended by the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly they pafled the river without being obferved, 
and falling upon the guards which Pyrrhus bad pofted 
on the banks oppofite to the confular army, gave the in- 
fantry an opportunity of crofling the river on bridges, 
which Laevinus had prepared for that purpofe. But be¬ 
fore they pafled, Pyrrhus, haftening from his camp, which 
was at fome diftance from the river, hoped to cut the Ro¬ 
man army in pieces while they were difordered with the 
diffi^lties of pafliflg. The cavalry covering the infantry, 
and ftanding between them and the Epirots, gave time 
to form themfelves on the banks of the river. On the 
other hand, Pyrrhus drew up his men as fall as they 
came from the camp, and performed fuch acts of valour, 
that the Romans thought him worthy of the great reputa¬ 
tion he had acquired. ^ 

As the cavalry alone had hitherto engaged, Pyrrhus, 
who confided moft in his infantry, haftcned back to the 
camp, in order to bring them to the charge 5 but took 
two precautions before he began the attack; the firft was, 
to ride through the ranks, and fliew himfelf to the whole 
army 5 for his horfe having been killed under him in the 
firft onfet, a report had been fpread that he was flain; the 
wtrZ “ change his habit and helmet wifh Megacles; 

in been known in the engagement of the horfe by 

tie begin- richnefs of his attire and armour, many of the Ro- 
ntng aftht mans had aimed at him in particular 5 fo that he was with 
the utmoft difficulty faved, after his horfe was killed. 
Thus difguifed he led his {jhalaftx againft the Roman 
legions, and attacked them with incredible fury. Lsevi- 
nus fuftained the ftiock with great refolution ; fo that the 
vidfory was for many hours warmly difputed. The Ro¬ 
mans gave feveral times way to the.Epirots, and the Epi¬ 
rots to the Romans; but both parties rallied, and were 
brought back to the charge by their commanders. Me¬ 
gacles, in the attire and helmet of Pyrrhus, was in all 
places, and well fupported the charadler he had aflumed. 

y Plat. ibid. Juftin. lib. xviii. cap, a. Faufan. in Bceotic. 
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Blit his diiguifc at laft proved fata} to him; for a Romati 
Icnight, named Dexter, taking him for the king, found art 
opportunity of difcharging a blow, which /truck him dead 
on the fpot, dripped him of his helmet and armour, and 
carried them hi triumph to the conful, who, by (hewing 
to the Epirots the fpoils of their king, fo terrified them, 
that they began to give ground. But Pyrrhus appearing 
bare-headed in the fir/l files of his phalanx, and riding 
through all the lines, undeceived his foldiers, and infpired 
them with new courage. 

The advantage feemed to be equal when Laevinus order- huttAloB 
ed his cavalry to advance } which Pyrrhus obferving, drew 
up twenty elephants in the front of his army, with towers 
on their backs full of bowmen. The very fight of thofe 
dreadful animals chilled the bravery of the Romans. 

However, they /till advanced, till their horfes, not being 
able to bear the fmell, and frightened at the ftrange noife 
they made, grew unruly, and either threw their riders, or 
carried them off full fpeed in fpite of their utmoft efFortSi 
In the mean time the archers, difcharging /bowers of darts 
from the towers, wounded feveral of the Romans in that 
confufion, while others were trod to death by the ele¬ 
phants. Notwithftanding the diforder of the cavalry, the 
legionaries (till kept their ranks, and could not be broken, 
till Pyrrhus attacked them in perfoh, at the head of the 
The/lalian horfe. The onfet was fo furious that they 
were forced to yield, and retire in diforder. The king of 
Epirus rcftrained the ardour of his troops, and would not 
fulFer them to purfue the enemy: an elephant, which had 
been wounded by a Roman loldier, named Miriuccius, 
having cauffed great diforder in his army; this accident 
favoured the retreat of the Romans, and gave them time 
to repafs the river, and take refuge in Apulia *. Diony- 
fius Halicarnafieniis makes the lofs of the Romans, in this 
firil battle, amount to fifteen thoufand men; but Hiero¬ 
nymus, quoted by the fame hi/torian, reduces it to feven 
thon/and; according to the former, Pyrrhus lo/l thirteen 
thoufand, but four thoufand only according to the latter. 

The Epirot remained mailer of the field, and had the plea- 
fure to fee the Romans fly before him; but the victory 
coll him dear, a great number of his bell officers and fol- 
diers having been flain in the battle; whence he was 
heard to fay after the aflion, that he was both conqueror 

’‘Dkm. Haltcarnain lib. Hi. Flat. ibid. Butrop. lib. ii, OroC, 
tib. iv. cap. a, 
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Makes him- 
fetf mafler 
of the 
greatefl 
fart of 
Campania. 


and contjuered ; and that if he gained fuch another vic¬ 
tory he fhould be obliged to return to Epirus alone (A). 

His firft care, after the aclion, was to bury the, dead, 
with which the plain was covered 5 and herein he made n& 
diftin£lion between the Romans and his own Epirots. In 
viewing the bodies of the former, he obferved, that none 
of them had received any dilhonourable wounds ; that they 
had all faUen in the pofts affigned them, ftill held their 
fwords in their hands, and cxprefled, even after death, a 
certain martial air and fiercenefs in their faces: and on 
this opcalion it was that he uttered thofe famous words " 

‘‘ O that Pyrrhus had Romans for his foldiers, or the 
Romans Pyrrhus for their leader! Together, we lliould 
fubdue the whole world 

The king of Epirus undcrftood the art of war too welt 
not to reap all advantage w'hich the vidlory could afford. 
He broke into the countries in alliance with the Romans 
like a torrent, plundered the lands of the republic, and 
made incurfions even into the neighbourhood of Rome. 
Many cities opened their gates to him, and, in a fliort 
time, he made himfelf matter of the greateft part of Cam¬ 
pania. In that fruitful province he was joined by the 
Samnites, Lucanians, and Meffapians, whom he had fo 
long expected. After having complained of their delay, 
he gave them a fliare of the fpoils he had taken from the 
enemy ; and having thus gained their affedlions, he march- 
ed, wit^ut lofs of time, to lay fiege to Capua ; but Ls- 
viniis, having already received a reinforcement of two 
legions, threw fome troops into the city; 3 circumftance 
which obliged Pyrrhus to drop his defign, and, leaving 
Capua, to march ftrait to Naples. Laevinus followed him, 
haraffmg his troops on their march -y and, at length, by 


* Flor. lib, viii. 


(A) He was fo far from be- Jupiter at Tareutum, liecaufed 
ing elated with the advantage this memorable infcriptioii to 
he had got, ttat when he hung be engraved upon them; the 
up the fpoils he had taken from, words which, as they have been 
the enemy, in the temple, of tranfmitted to us in verft, are, 

invifli ante fuerc viri, pater optime Olympi, 

Hos & ^o inpugna vici, viaufque fum ab ufdem (i), 

Araceunconquer’dl, greatJovCj overthrew: 
act, la the dubious light, was conquer’d too» 


(I) Hut ibid. Oro£ Ub. iv. cap. 1. 
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keeping his army in that neighbourhood, forced him to 
refign all thoughts of making himfelf mailer of that im¬ 
portant city. The king then took his route towards Rome 
by the Latin way, furprifed Fregellas, and, marching Taker Fre* 
through the country of the Hernici, fat down beforePrte- srii** 
iiefte. There, from the top of a hill, he had the pleafure 
of feeing Rome ; and is faid to have advanced fo near the 
walls, that he drove a cloud of duft into the city. But 
lie was foon forced to retire by the other conful, T. Co- 
runcanius, who, having reduced Hetruria, was juft re¬ 
turned with his viftorious army to Piome. The king of Rai/es iht 
Epirus, therefore, having no hopes of bringing the He- jkegeoJ 
trurians into his intereft, and feeing the two confular Prauefle, 
armies ready to fall upon him, raifed the liege of Pr«- “•’^returns 
nefte, and haftened back into Campania, where, to bis 
great furprize, he found Laevinus, with a more numerous 
army than that which he had defeated on the banks of the 
Siris. The conful went to meet him, with a defign to 
try the fate of anbther battle, which Pyrrhus being un¬ 
willing to decline, drew up his army; then, with a view 
to ftrike terror into the Roman legions, he ordered his 
men to beat their bucklers with their lances, and the 
leaders of the elephants to force thefe animals to raife a 
hideous noife. But the noife was returned with fuch an 
univerfal lliout by the Romans, that Pyrrhus, thinking fo 
much alacrity on the part of the vanquilhed too fure a 
prognoftic of viffory, pretended that the auguries were 
not favourable, retired to Tarentura, and put an end to 
the campaign 

While Pyrrhus continued quiet at Tarentum, he had 
time to refleft on the valour and conduct of the Romans } 
from which he concluded, that the war muft end in his 
ruin and difgrace, if not terminated by an advantageous 
peace. He was therefore overjoyed when he heard that 
the fenate had determined to fend an honourable embaffy The Ra¬ 
to him, not. doubting but their errand was to propofe 
terms of peace. He plcafed hii|ifelf with the imagination 
of feeing thofe haughty republicans at his feet, in a fup- d,jir, an 
pliant manner, and faying to them, with the air of a con- exchangt 
queror, “ I grant you peace.” In full expedation of this ’'f fri/tn- 
triumph, he fent Lycon, the Molollian, to wait for them, 
with a guard, on the frontiers of Tarentum. As they 
approached the city he went out in perfon to meet them, 
received them with all polDble marks of honour, and ap- 


<> Plut. & Flor. ibid. Zonar. lib. viii. cap. 4, 
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tinted them ftatclf lodginigs, commanding them to bo 
plendfoUy fupplied,, at the public expence, with all nc- 
cefiaries. The ambaffadors were three men of diftinguifii- 
ed merit; Cornelius Dolabclla, famous for the fignal vic¬ 
tory he had gained over the Senones, the virtuous Fabri- 
cius, and ummilius Papus, who had been his colleague in 
the confulate two years before. When they were admitted 
to an audience, the only thing they demanded was a fur- 
render of the prifoners, either by way of exchange, or at 
fuch a ranfom as ftiould be agreed on; for Pyrrhus, in the 
fate battle, had made eighteen hundred prifoners, moll 
of them Roman fcnights, and men of diftinflion in the 
republic. They had fought with great bravery, till their 
horfes, frightened by the braying of the king’s elephants, 
had either thrown, or obliged them to difmount} by which 
unforefeen accident they bad fallen into the enemy’s hands. 
The fenate, therefore, pitying the condition of thofe brave 
men, had determined, contrary to theircuftom, to redeem 
them by a negociation. Pyrrhus was much furprifed and 
difappointed, when he found that they had no other pro- 
pofals to make ; but concealing his thoughts, he anfwered, 
that he would confider of their propofal, and let them 
know his refolution '. 

Accordingly he alTembled his council; but his chief 
favourites were divided in their opinions. Milo, who 
commanded in the citadel of Tarentum, was for coming 
to no compofition with tfie Romans} but Cyneas, who 
knew his maftePs inclination, propofed not only fending 
back the prifoners without ranfom, but difpatching an 
embafly to Roihe, to treat with the fenate of a laftin-r 
peace. His advice was approved, and he himfelf appoint¬ 
ed to go on that emba%. After thefe refolutions the king 
acquainted the ambafladors, that be intended to releafe 
the prifoners without ranfom, fmee he had already riches 
enough, and defired nothing of their republic but her 
friendlhip., ^ Afterwards he had fcveral private coirferences 
with Fabricius, whofe virtue he tried to corrupt with offers 
of riches and grandeur; but finding him proof againft all 
temptations, he refolved to try whether his intrepidity 
and courage were equal to his virtue. With this view he 
caufed an elephant to be placed behind a curtain in the 
hall, where he received the Roman ambaflador. As Fa¬ 
bricius had never feen one of thofe beafts, the kingj taking 
s turn or two in the ball with him, brou^t him within 

c iMon, Bal.Legat. 
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the elephant’s reach* and then caufed the curtain to be Tfrrhu$'t 
drawn all ona fudden, and flfttmonftrous animal to make imfiirtnc* 
his ufual noife, and even, lay his trunk on Fabricius’s 
head. But the intrepid Rdman, without betraying the 
leaft fear or concern, « Does the great king (fdid he, 
with furpriCng calmnefs), who could not ftagger me with 
his offers, think to frighten roe with the braying of a 
heart ?” Pyrrhus, artonifhed at his immoveable conitancy, 
invited him to dinner; and on this occafion it was 
that, the converfation turning upon the Epicurean phiio- 
fophy, Fabricius made that celebrated exclamation ; “ O 
that Pyrrhus, both for Rome’s fake and his own, had 
placed his happinefs in the boafted indolence of Epi¬ 
curus ! ” 

Every thing Pyrrhus heard or faw of the Romans in- 
creafed his earneft defire of peace. He fent for the three 
arabafladors, releafed two hundred of the prifoners with¬ 
out ranfora, and fuffered the reft, on their parole, to re¬ 
turn to Rome to celebrate the Saturnalia, or Feafts of Sa¬ 
turn, in their own families. Having by this obliging be¬ 
haviour gained the good-will of the Roman ambalTadors, 
he fent the famous Cyneas to Rome, almoft at the fame 
time that they left Tarentum. The inftrudlions he gave 
this faithful minirter were to bring the Romans to grant 
thefe three articles ; i. That the Tarentines Ihould be in¬ 
cluded in the treaty made with the king of Epirus. 2. That 
all the Greek cities in Italy fhould be fuffered to enjoy 
their laws and liberties. 3. That the republic fhould 
rertore to the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians, all the 
places fhe had taken from them refpedlively. Upon thefe 
conditions Pyrrhus declared himfelf ready to forbear all 
farther hoftilities, and conclude a lafting peace. With Cyutes’s 
thefe inftruftions Cyneas fet out for Rome; where, partly "fgteia- 
by his eloquence, partly by rich prefents to the fenators 
and. their wives, he foon gained a number of voices. 

When he was admitted into the fenate, he made an ha¬ 
rangue worthy of a difciple of the great Demofthenes; 
after which he read the conditions Pyrrhus propofed, and, 
with great eloquence, endeavoured to fhew the reafon- 
ablenefs and moderation of his mafter’s demands, afking 
leave for Pyrrhus to come to Rome to conclude and fign 
the treaty, - The fenators were generally inclined to awee 
to Pyrrhus’s terms ; but neverthelefs, as feveral members 
lyerp abfent, the determination of the affair was poftpoped 

a Dion. Halicar. ibid. 
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Epir'ots with terror, Pyrrhus, in order to deftroy fo dan¬ 
gerous a prepofleffion, fent a meflenger to Decius, ac¬ 
quainting him, that if he attempted to devote himfelf, he 
(hould find the Epirots upon their guard, refolved not to 
put him to death, but to take him alive; and that the 
moft cruel punifliments fiiould be infliifi'cd upon him as 
an impoftor after the battle. To this meflage the confuls 
returned the following anfwer; “ Pyrrhus is not fo 
formidable an enemy, as to reduce us to expedients which 
we make ufe of only in the greateft and inevitable dan¬ 
gers. To fhew how little we fear him, we olFer him 
his choice, either to pafs the river unmolcfted, or to fuffer 
us to do fo : we fhall then try in the open field, and upon 
equal terms, which of us fhall have need of employing 
extraordinary methods to gain the vi£lory.” 

The king could not, in point of honour, decline the 
challenge} and therefore chofe to continue where he 
was, and let the Romans crofs the ftream; which they 
did accordingly, and drew up on the plain. Pyrrhus 
placed his men in order of battle on the fame plain; 
and all the ancients do him the juftice to fay, that no 
commander ever underftood better the art of drawing up 
an army, and dire£l:ing its motions. In the right wing 
he placed his Epirots and the Samnites ; in his left the 
Lucanians, Brutians, and Salentines ; and his phalanx in 
the centre. The centre of the Roman army confifted of 
four legions, which oppofed the enemy’s phalanx; on 
thqjlr wings were pofted the light-armed auxiliaries, and 
the Roman horfe. The confuls, in order to guard their 
troops againfl the fury of the elephants, had prepared 
chariots, armed with long points of iron in the fhape of 
forks, and filled with foldiers carrying firebrands, which 
they were diredled to thiow at the elephants, in order to 
frighten them, and fet their wooden towers on fire. Thefe 
chariots were pofted over-againft the king’s elephants, 
and ordered not to ftir till thebeafts advanced. The Ro¬ 
man generals alfo directed a body of Apulians to attack 
Pyrrhus’s camp in the heat of the engagement, in order 
to force it, or at leaft draw off part of the enemy’s troops 
for its defence. At length the attack began, both parties 
being pretty equal in number; for each ?rmy confifted of 
about forty thbufand men. The phalanx fuftained, for 
a long time, the furious onfet of the legions with in¬ 
credible brave^ i but at length being forced to give way, 
Pyrrhus commanded his elephants to advance, yet not on 
the fide where the Romans had pofted their chariots t 
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they marched round, and, falling upon the Roman horfij, 
fbon put them into confufion. Then the phalanx, re<« 
turning with frefli courage to the charge, obliged the 
Roman l^ions, in their turn, to give ground. On thi^ 
occafion Decips was killed, fo that one conful only was 
left to command the two Roman armies. But while all 
things feemed to favour Pyrrhus, the body of Apulians 
falling unexpeftedly on the camp of the Epirots, obliged 
the king to difpatch a ftrong detachment to defend his 
intrenchments. Upon the departure of thefe troops, 
fome of the Epirots, imagining that the camp was taken, 
began to lofe courage, and retire; thofe who were next 
to them followed their example; and, in a Ihort time, 
ThEpimts the whole army gave way. Pyrrhus having attempted fe- 
piumiaji. yerji times in vain to rally his forces, returned to the 
charge with a fmall number of his friends, and the moft 
courageous of his officers. With thefe he fuftained the 
fury of the vi£lorious legions, and covered the retreat of 
is his own men. But being, after a moft gallant behaviour, 
Jang^mJlj dangeroully pounded, he retired at lalf with his fmall 
utmmitd. hand in good order, leaving the Romans ipafters of the 
field.. As the fun was near fetting, the Romans being 
extremely fatigued, and a great number of them wound¬ 
ed, the conful Sulpicius, not thinking it advifeable to 
purfue the enemy, founded a retreat, repaired'the ftream, 
and brought his troops back to the camp (B). Sulpicius 
appeared in the field of battle the next day, with a der 
fign to bring the Epirots to a fecond engagement; but 
finding they had withdrawn in the night to Tarentum, 
he likewife retired, and put his troops into winter-quarters 
in Apulia ^ .. 

Both armies continued quiet in their quarters during 
w'inter. ; but early in the fpring took the field. The Ro¬ 
mans were commanded by two men of great fame, C. 
Fabricius, and Q^-ffimilius Papus; who no fooner arrived 
in Apulia, than they led their troops into the territory of 

f Plut. D^on. Ilal. Flor. Juftin. ibid, 

'^’7 their Tarentum. Dionyfius of Hair- 
account of tbis oflion, known camairns fays, the viiSory was 
by the name df-Mie battle of doubtful, and claimed on both, 
Afoulum j Plutarch pretends, fid«, and that Pyrrhus being 
•that Pytrhus obtained a com- congratulated upon his fuccef«, 
plete viftory j whereas Eu- replied,.** Suchanother viA:orjr 
tropius alfirma, -that lie was would undo me,” 
fnoreiy .dtfe^ed, and ^d ' 

” : ' ' ' ■ Tarentuaq, 
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Tarentupi. Pyrrhus, who had received confiderahle re-, 
jpforcements from lipirus, met them near the frontiers, 
and encamped at a fmall diftance from the Roman army. 

While the confuls were waiting here for a favourable op- 
portunity to give battle, a meflengcr from Nicias, the 
king’s phyfician, delivered a letter to Fabricius ; wherein 
the traitor offered to take off his mafter by poifon, pro- ntafttr. 
yided the conful would promif^ him a reward proportion- 
able to the greatnefs of the fervice. The virtuous Ro¬ 
man, filled with horror at the propofal of fuch a crime, 
immediately communicated the afl'air to his colleague} 
who readily joined with'him in writing a letter to 
Pyrrhus; wherein they cautioned him, without difeover- 
ing the criminal, to take care of himfelf, and be upon 
bis guard againft the treacherous defigns of thofe about 
him. Pyrrhus, from a deep fenfe of gratitude for fo 
great a benefit, releafed immediately, without ranfom, all 
the prifoners be had taken. But the Romans, difdaining 
to accept either a favour from an enemy, or a recompence 
for not committing the blackeft treachery, declared, that, 
they would not receive them but by way of exchange ; 
and accordingly fent to Pyrrhus an equal number of 
iSamnite and Tarentine prifoners. 

As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary of Cynemfeai 
a war, which he feared would end in his difgrace, he fent 
Cyneas a fecond time to Rome, to try whether he could 
prevail upon the confeript fathers to liften to an accom¬ 
modation, upon fuch terms as were confiftent with his 
honour. But the arabalTador found the fenators fteady in 
their former refolution, and determined not to enter into 
a treaty with his mafter till he had left Italy, and with¬ 
drawn from thence all his forces. This referve gave the 
king great unealinefs; for he had already loft the gre.ater 
part of his veteran troops, and beft officers, and was fen- 
fible that he fhould lofe the reft, if he ventured another 
engagement. While he revolved thefe melancholy 
thoughts in his mind, ambafladors arrived at his camp 
from the Syracufians, Agrigentines, and Leontines, im¬ 
ploring his alfiftance to expel the Carthaginians, and put 
an end to the troubles which threatened their refpeftivc 
ftates with utter deftruftion. Pyrrhus, who wanted only Pyrrhus 
fome honourable pretence to leave Italy, embraced this} /t[s fait for 
and appointing Milo governor of Tarentum, with a ftrong 

f ;arrifon, to keep the inhabitants in awe during his ab- 
eiice, failed for Sicily with thirty thoufand foot, and two 
{fboufand five hundred horfe, on bo^rd a fleet of two 

hundred 
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hundred fliips. We have, in the hiftory of Sicily, related 
at length the great fuccefs that attended him at firft in 
that country; but the face of his affairs foon changed 
there likewife. The Sicilians, difgufted at the refolution 
he had taken of paffing into Africa, and at the enormous 
exa<aions and extortions of his minifters and courtiers, 
had fubmitted partly to the Carthaginians, and partly to the 
Mamerrines- When Carthage heard of this change, new 
troops were raifed all over Africa, and a numerous army fent 
into Sicily, to recover the cities which Pyrrhus had taken. 

As the Sicilians daily deferted from him in crowds, he 
was not in a condition, with his Epirots alone, to oppofe 
fo powerful an enemy; therefore, when deputies came 
to him from the Tarentines, Samnites, Biutians, and 
Lucanians, reprefenting the Ioffes they had fuftained fince 
his departure, and remonllrating, that, without his aflift- 
ance, they mull fall a facrifice to the Romans, he aban- 
nttarns la doned the ifland, and returned to Italy. His fleet was 
liay. attacked by that of Carthage, and his army, after their 
landing, by the Mamertines, as we have related in the 
hiftory of Syracufe. But Pyrrhus having, by his bravery, 
efcaped all danger, marched along the fea-ftiore, in order 
to reach'Tarentum that way. As he paffed through the 
country of the Locrians, who had not long before maffa- 
cred the troops he had left there, he not only exercifed 
all forts of cruelty on the inhabitants ; but plundered the 
temple of Proferpine, to fupply the wants of his army. 
The immenfe riches which he found were, by his order, 
embarked for Tarentum by fea ; but the fhips that carried 
them being daihed againft the rocks by a tempeft, this 
proud prince being Convinced, fays Livy «, that the gods 
were not imaginary beings, caufed all the treafure, which 
the fea had thrown upon the fliore, to he carefully replac¬ 
ed in the temple ; and, to appeafe the wrath of the angry 
goddefs, he put all thofe to death who had advifed him to 
f lunder her temple. 

^rrlvisat Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentum; but of the 
^arenum, j,g carried into Sicily, he brought back into 

Italy only three thoufand horfe, and not quite twenty 
thoufand foot} a fmall body indeed to cope with two con- 
fular armies. He'therefore reinforced them with the belt 
troops he could raife in the countries of the Samnites, 
Lucanians, and Brutians ; and hearing that the two new 
confuls, Curius Dentatus, and Cornelius Lentulps had 

* Liv, lib. xxix. cap, it, 

divided 
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divided their forces, the one invading Lucania, and 
the other Samnium ; he likewife divided a chofen deUch- 
ment of his army into two bodies, marching with his 
Epirots againft Dentatus, in hopes of furprifing him in 
his camp near Beneventum. But the coni^ul, having 
notice of his approach, marched out of his entrench¬ 
ments, ^ with a ftrong detachment of legionaries, to 
meet him ; repulfed his van-guard, put many of the 
Epirots to the fword, and took fome of their elephants. 
Curius, encouraged by this fuccefs, marched into the 
Taurafian fields, and drew up his array in a plain, which 
was wide enough for his troops, but too narrow' for the 
Epirot phalanx to a£l: with its full effcQ:. But the king’s 
eagernefs to try his ftrength and Ikill with fo renowned a 
commander, ftimulated him to engage at that great dif- 
advantage. Upon the firft fignal the aaion began, and 
one of the king’s wings giving way, vif^wry feemed to 
incline to the Romans. But that wing ^fhere the king 
fought in perfon, repulfed the enemy, and drove them to 
their intrenchments. This advantage was in great part 
owing to the elephants} a circumltance which Curius 
perceiving, commanded a corps de referve, which he had 
polled near the camp, to advance, and attack thofe ani- 
m,als wdth burning torches, which frightened and annoyed 
them to fuch a degree, that they wheeled about, broke 
into the phalanx, and put that body into the utmoft dif- 
order. The Romans taking advantage of this confufion, 
charged w'ith fuch fury, that the enemy were entirely 
broken and defeated '' (C). 

Pyrrhus retired to Tarentum, attended only by a fmall 
body of horfe, leaving the Romans in full poffeffion of his 
camp ; which they fo much admired, that they made it 


>■ Plut, in Pyrrh. Paufan. lib. i. p. Juftin. lib. xxiii. cap. j, 
Liv. lib. xxix. tap. iS. Dion. Hal. in Excerpt, p. 54,*. 


(C) Orollus (1) and Eutro- 
pius (2) tell us, that Pyrrhus’s 
army confided of eighty thou- 
fand foot, and fix thoufand 
horfe, including his Epirots 
and allies ; whereas the con- 
fular anny was fcarce twenty 
thoufand men drong. Thofe 
who exaggerate the king’s lofs 
fay, that the number of the 
{lain on. his fide amounted to 
tifirty thoufand men j but 
„ (i) Qrof. }ib. if. 


others reduce it to twenty thou¬ 
fand. All writers agree, that 
Curius took twelve hundred 
prifoners, and eight elephants. 
This viftory, which was the 
moft decilive Rome had ever 
gained, brought all ltaly under 
fubjeftion, and paved the way 
for’ thofe- conqueils which af¬ 
terwards made the Romans 
mailers of the known world. 

(s) Butrop. lib. ii. 
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a model which they followed ever after. And now the 
king of Epirus refojved to leave Italy as foon as poflible; 
he, however, concealed his defign, and endeavoured to 
keep up the drooping fpirits of bis allies, by giving them 
hopes of fpeedy fuccours from Greece. , Accordingly he 
difpatched ambafladors into iEtolia, Illyricum, and Mace- 
. don, demanding fupplies of men and money. But the 
anfwers from thofc courts not proving favourable, he 
forged fuch as might pleafe thofe whom he was willing to 
deceive. When he could conceal his departure no longer, - 
he pretended to be enraged at the dilatorinefs of his 
friends in fending him fuccours; and acquainted the 
Tarentines, that he muft go in perfon and bring them 
over. However, he left behind him a ftrong garrifon in 
the citadel of Tarentum, under the command of the fame 
Milo who had kept it for him during his ftay in Sicily. 
In order to rellrain this governor within the bounds of 
his duty, he is faid to have made him a very Itrange prc- 
fent, namely, a chair covered with the ikin of Nicias, the 
treacherous phylician, who had offered Fabricius to poi- 
»nJfrm fon his mailer After all thefe difguifes and precautions, 
thmet ttiio Pvrrhus at laft fet fail for Epirus, and arrived fafe at Acro- 
kisowndo- ceVaunium with eight thoufand foot, and 6ve hundred 
miniom. having fpent, to no purpofe, fix years in Italy and 

Sicily 

On his return, he found his treafures exhaufted, and 
his people difcouraged. To retrive therefore his reputa¬ 
tion, and make his troops fome amends for the hardlhips 
they had fuffered in Italy, he refolved to invade Macedon, 
where Antigonus Gonatus, who had refufed to fend him 
fuccours, then reigned. Being reinforced with fome comr 
p,anies of Gauls, he ravaged the country, took many cities, 
Maht and overthrew Antigonus in a pitched battle. Notwith- 
Handing that prince had a great many Gauls in his pay, 
“uMact. Eyrrhus drove him from place to place, and at length 
daa. * made himfelf mafter of the whole kingdom of Ma- 
cedon (D). 

i Zonar. lib. viii. cap. 7. k Plut, ibid. Jullin. lib. xxv. cap. 3. 
Faafan. in Attic, p. 11. 

(D) After the vitftory which the Moloffians, confecrates to 
he gained over Antigonus, he theltonianMinervathefebuck- 
hung up the fpoils of the Gauls lers of the fierce Gauls, after 
in the temple of Pallas of Ito- having defeated the whole army 
nia, a fmall city between Phera of Antigonus. The defcendents 
and Larifia, with the following of iBacus are ftill the fame, 
infcription; *'Pyrrhus, king of braveand refolute (a)-” 

(i) Pint, ibid.& Paufan. in Attic, p. it, it. 

■ ' ’ Antigonus 
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Antlgonus, after his defeat, had retired to Theflalo- 
nica, with the remains of his lhattered army, intending 
to wait there for a favourable opportunity of recovering 
his kingdom. But Ptolemy, the fon of Pyrrhus, a prince 
who almoft equalled his father in bravery, though at that 
time but twenty-two years of age, purfued the unhappy 
Antigonus to his retreat, put to the fword the few troops 
he had with him, made himfelf mafter of Theflalonica, 
and reduced the king of Macedon to fuch difficulties, that 
he had no place to retire to in his misfortunes buttle 
forefts 

It was natural for Pyrrhus,*after thefe conquefls, which 
had both enriched and encreafed his army, to return to 
the affiftance of the Tarentines, and his allies in Italy. 
But his inconftancy, or rather the fear he was in of the 
Romans, induced him to take another courfe. New ene¬ 
mies, and new hopes,*drew him info Peloponnefus, whi¬ 
ther he took with him his two fons, Ptolemy and Hele- 
nus, inftead of leaving at leaft one of them in Macedon, 
to keep that country in awe, and watch the motions of 
Antigonus. He had been invited thither by Cleonymus, 
king of Sparta, who, being driven from his capital by 
Areus, his ambitibus nephew, and the intrigues of his 
wife Chelidonis, had recourfe to Pyrrhus, whofe vidlories 
had made him famous all over Greece. The king, who 
was ever paffing from one enterprize to another, readily 
complied with the requeft of Cleonymus. With tweuty- 
fivb thoufand foot, two thoufand horfe, and twelve ele¬ 
phants, he entered Peloponnefus; not fo much with a de- 
fign to rc-eftablilh Cleonymus, as to make himfelf mafter 
of all Greece. 'But the obflinate refiftance he met with at 
Lacedaemon, obliged him to drop this enterprize, as we 
have related at length in the hiftory of the Lacedaemonians. 
He had fcarce refolved with himfelf to retire from before 
Lacedxmon, when a new proje£l: haftened his departure, 
in order to try his fortune in another quarter. 

Ariftippus and Ariftias, two of the principal citizens of 
Argos, having excited a great fedition in that city, the 
former, to ftrengthen his party, had drawn Antigonus 
into his intereft; and the latter refolved to call Pyrrhus 
to hi» affiftance. The king was overjoyed at the arrival 
of an exprefs from Ariftias, inviting him to engage in a 
new war; and defpifing Antigonus, who had ^ready re- 

1 Juftin. lib. XXV. cap, 3. Diod. Sic. lib, xxii. in Excerpt. ValeSl, 
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covered great part of Macedon, he drew off from Lace- 
dcirion, and haftened to Argos. But Areus, having 
timely notice of his departure, concealed his troops in 
the moft difficult paflcs.' Having fuffered the advanced 
guard of the Epirot army, commanded by Pyrrhus, to 
march by, he fell unexpediedly on the rear, and cut off a 
great number of the Gauls and Moloffians, of whom it 
was compofed. Pyrrhus detached his fon Ptolemy to 
HiV /«“ their relief; but the young prince, fuffering himfelf to be 
hurried on by the impetuofity of courage, was killed .in 
‘ the engagement by Orafus, a Cretan. The king being 
informed of his foil’s death, fuddenly faced about, and 
- falling upon the Laccdxmonian cavalry, who,'under the 

command of Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, 
had imprudently advanced into the plain, made a great 
Pyrrhus havock of thofe troops. He was always dreadful in bat- 
reytngts ties ; but on this occalion, when grief, and the defire of 
his death, revenge, inflamed his natural ardor, he even furpaffed 
himfelf. He fingled out Evalcus in the throng, and 
breaking through the troops that furrounded him, killed 
him on the fpot at the firfl; blow. The death of fo brave a 
man diffieartened the Lacedxmonians, who now began to 
give ground. On the other hand the Epirots, being ani¬ 
mated by the example of their king, purfued the advan¬ 
tage with fuch vigour, that the enemy were put into the 
utmofl confufion, and at length obliged to fave themfclves 
by a diforderly flight, after having loft the greateft part of 
their cavalry. When the dead body of his fon was brougl’.t 
to him, he expreffed the deepeft concern; but at the 
fame time feemed to blame him On accoiint of bis too 
great boldnefs. faying, “ I am not at all furprifed that 
my fon has loft his life; I did not expe£t he would have 
lived fo long.” 

Pyrrhus, having thus revenged the death of Ptolemy 
with ftreams of Lacedaemonian blood, purfued his inarch 
to Argos, and arriving before that city, encamped in an 
advantageous fituation, at a fmall diftance from Antigo- 
^haVettges mis, who had anticipated his march. Next morning he 
Antigonus a herald to Antigonus, challenging him to fingle 

^to^au cotphat; but that prince returned him the following an- 
fwer: “ If Pyrrhus is tired of his life, he may find ways 
enough to put an end to it.” The inhabitants of Argos 
feeing two foreign kings ready to engage at their gates, 
and not doubting but the conqueror would feize on their 
city, 5»nd from a free people reduce them to a ftate of fla- 
very, fent ambaffadors w both princes» entreating them 
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to withdraw their forces, and fu£Fer the citizens to com- 
pofe their differences by themfelves. Antigonus readily 
confented to this propofal, and, to convince them that he 
had no defign upon their city, delivered up his fon to 
them as a hoftage. Pyrrhus likewife promifed to retire ; 
but, as he offered no fecurity for the performance of his 
promife, the Argian's began to fufpeft him of infincerity ; 
and indeed not without reafon, for the fadlious Arillias 
had agreed to open one of the gates to him that night, 
and put him in poffeffion of the city. The traitor obferved 
his promife, opening the gate, and conveying a body of 
Pyrrhus’s Gauls into the market-place, which was in the 
centre of the city, without being difeovered by any of 
Ariftippus’s party. Pyrrhus, however, not thinking that 
body fuiilcient to make head againff the citizens, ordered 
his elephants to advance, with a defign to draw them up 
likewife in the market-place. But it happened, that the 
gate, which was delivered up to Pyrrhus, was* not high 
enough for the elephants to pafs with their towers on 
their backs j fo that it was neceffary to take them off, and 
replace them, after they had entered the city. The Ar- 
gians hearing the noife, ran to arms, and finding the 
enemy ported in the centre of the city, fled to the for- 
trefs, and from thenc^ fent meffengers to Antigonus, 
preffing him to advance without lofs of time to their affirt- 
ance. He immediately marched up to the walls, and or¬ 
dered his fon Alcioneus to enter the city at the head of his 
heft troops. In this critical junflure, Arseus, king of La¬ 
cedaemon, arrived likewife at Argos with a thoufand La¬ 
cedaemonians, and the fame number of Cretans; and join¬ 
ing the Macedonians, charged the Gauls with the utmoft- 
fury, and threw them into diforder. Pyrrhus haftened to 
their relief with a body of Moloflians; but the darknefs 
and confufion were fo great, that he could neither be heard 
nor obeyed. 

The fight lafted all night, and at break of day the 
ftreets appeared covered with dead bodies, and ftreaming 
with blood, the Macedonians, Argians, Cretans, Epirots, 
Gauls, and Lacedaemonians, having fought in the dark, 
without diftinguiihing their friends from their foes. Pyr-. 
rhus was not a little furprifed to fee the,city filled with the 
enemy's troops; and imagining all was loft, thought of 
nothing but a timely retreat. As he was under fome ap- 
prehenfion, with relpe£l; to the gates of the city, which 
were too narrow, he lent orders to his, fon Helenas, whom 
he had left without, with the maia body of the army, to 

make 
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ijiafce 3 large breach In the walh and be ready to cover hi*S 
retreat, in cafe he fliould be oveipowered by the enemy. 
But the perfon he fent to his fon mifunderftanding his or¬ 
ders, delivered a quite contrary meflage } in confequence 
of which, Helenus, inftead of making a breach in the 
■wall, drew out the flower of his troops, and attempted to 
get in at the gate, in order to aflilt his father. But the 
palTage being flopped up by an elephant of an enormous 
fize, and the Argians crouding about the.gate to prevent 
Helenus from entering it, a (harp engagement enfued, in 
which great numbers were killed on both fides. At 
length Helenus, fearing his father might be in danger, 
forced his paflTage through the thickell; of the enemy’s 
tut it fur- ranks. But he had fcarce got in, when he met his father, 
ruundrJ an ' furtounded by the enemy on all fides, iind fighting his 
•n eil/idet, ^gy through them, in order to retire by the fame gate out 
of the city, which he could no longer hold, moft of his 
men being either killed or wounded. The troops which 
Helenus led, were fo thronged under the gate, that they 
wounded one another with their arms, and fo obftrudled 
the paflage, that it was impoflible, for Pyrrhus to pafs. 
He often cried aloud to them to rqtire, and clear the way ; 
but his voice not being heard in that noife and confufion, 
they ftill continued to advance, preflTing upon one another, 
and putting the few troops that were with the king in great 
diforder. Thai Pyrrhus pulling off bis diadem, to pre¬ 
vent his being known,.faced about, and charged the ene¬ 
my with the utmoft fury. While he dras thus fighting in 
the croud, and making a great flaughter of the enemy, a 
common foldier of Argos attacked and wounded him with 
his javelin. The king, inflamed at the fight of his owii 
blood, flew at the aggreffor with a rage not to be expreffed, 
and was ready to make him pay dear for his boldnefs; 
but the mother of the Argian, who, with other women, 
beheld the combat from the top of a houfe, being alarm¬ 
ed at the imminent danger of her fon, threw down a tile 
upon Pyrrhus, which, falling upon his head, gave him fuch 
a^low, that he ftaggered for fome time; and then fell 
fcnfelefs to the ground. One Zopyrus, a Macedonian, ob- 
ferving his fall, and knowing who he was, dragged him into 
aad HIM. a porch: there, with a trenibling hand, he cut off the head 
of Pyrrhus, and carried it to Alcioneus, who rode full fpeed 
with it to his father Antigonus, and threw it down at his 
feet. But that prince, reflefiing on the inftability of hu¬ 
man affairs, and-ylciflitude of fortune, feverely rebuked 
his fon for thus ,ihfulting the remains of fo great a man. 

TaUng 
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['Taking up the head, he covered it with his own garment, 
jand caufed it to be honourably interred 

I : Pyrrhus, a prince to whom the Hhcha- 

Ititle of a great captain is juftly due, fince he was fo highly raaer. 

| efteemed by the Romans, and by a perfon worthy to be 
I credited, with relation to the merit of a warrior, and the 
[ beft qualified to form a right judgement in that particular; 

I for Livy tells us », that Hannibal, when alked by Scipio, 
i who, in his opinion, were the greateft generals in the 
'world, named Alexander in the firft place, Pyrrhus in 
; the fecond, and himfelf in the third. All the ancients 
tell us, that no general underftood the art of war better 
than the king of Epirus, who learnt them by principles 
and rules, as well as by experience, and is faid to have 
written feveral volumes on encampments, and the different 
methods of drawing up an army (E). 

Pyrrhus had, belldes his military talents, many other 
commendable qualities, a great deal of good nature, much 
compaflion for the unhappy, and no lefs gratitude for 
thofe who had laid him under obligations. When ..Ero- 
pus, one of his chief favourites, who had done him confi- 
derable fervicei; died, he wept j and was heard to fay, 

“ It is not his death that moft afififts me; he has paid the 

Plut. ibid. Val. Max. lib. v. cap. i. Paufan. in Attic, p. i». 

Juftin. hb. XXV. .cap. 5. " Liv. lib, xxxv. cap. 14. 

(E) Thefe books are men- how to encamp, choofe his 
tionedbyTully(i); and Do- ground, and poll his men to 
natus tells us, that Pyrrhus advantage (3). He is gener- 
invented a fort of game, like ally reprefented by the ancient 
that of chefs, to reprefent the hiftorians as a prince of an un- 
different wavs of making at- common underftauding, and of 
tacks, and drawing up armies great fagaeity and penetration, 
in battalia (2). Livy gives us It is therefore furprifing, 
the fame account as Pyrrhus, that Tully Ihould take him to 
or rather makes Hannibal fey be included in the .famous 
as much of him: “ He was, verfes of Ennips, wherein that 

a s that great general), the poet fays, 
who perfcAly underfiood 

Semper fuit ftolidura genus Eacidarum, 

Bellipotentes magk quam fepientipotentes (4). 

i A ftupid race th’ j^cida appear, 

Lefs um’d for wifdom than for feats of war. 

t *S* (*) Donat. Ui Comiaent. Eu- 

|nuch. T«ent. (j) Lir. ibid, ,,(4) Cie.de EBvin. hb. U. 
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debt lie owes to nature. ^My concern is, tbatl falong de¬ 
layed making hkn-a' foitable return for his fervices, and 
by that delay am deprived'of tl^ pleafure of Ihewing my 
gratitude . His only faults were ambition and incon- 
mney; the former did not fo much proceed from an ava¬ 
ricious deGre of enriching himfelf, and pofleffing vaft do- 
ndnions, as from a love of glory; he had propofed Alex¬ 
ander the Great to himfelf for a model, and in all his en- 
terprizes had no other view than to equal and even fur- 
pafs that conqueror. His inconftancy indeed was veiy re¬ 
markable. He had fcarce tried one enemy, when he was 
for engaging another; fo that his whole life was a con¬ 
tinued feries of hew projefts fucceeding each other. 
When he had conquered la country, he negiefVed all pro¬ 
per meafures for preferving it, how dear foeyer the con- 
queil might haye^' coft him. Hence Antigonus ufed to 
compare him, as jPlutarch informs.us, to a lucky game- 
fter, who did nptsknow how to make a good ufe of his 
fortune, but lavilhly fpent whatever he got by gaming. 

The EpirotS in Argos no fooner heard of the death of 
their king, than they threw down their arms, and furren- 
dered at difetetion. But Antigonus treated them with 
great humanity, and generoufly fent back to Epirus, He- 
lenus, the king’s fon, who,was alfo taken prifoner, de¬ 
livering to him the body of his unfortunate father, inclofed 
in a golden>,urn. r. 

Pyrrhus was fucceeded in the kingdom of Epirus by, his 
fon who, foon after his acceflion to the throne, 

made himfelf mailer of Macedon, but, was forced both 
from Maccdon and Epirus by Demetrius. ^ Alexander be¬ 
ing thus in ht$ turn expelled'his dominions, fled to the 
Acarnanians} and, having faifed among them frefh forces, 
returned into Epirus, where he was joined by fuch num¬ 
bers of bis own fubje6ls, that Demetrius thought it ad- 
vifeable to quit that kingdom, and withdraw into Mace¬ 
don He afterwards engaged in a war with the Illyri¬ 
ans, and having gained over them a complete vifiiory, 
pafied the remainder of his reign in peace and tranquility, 
without molefliug his neighboursj 'qr being molefted by 
them.s 

Alexaluder left by his Gfter O^mpias, whom he bad 
rharyied, a fon and a daughter. His. daughter, byname 
Fhthia, efpoufed Dpmetrius H* king of Macedon. His 

Kuti in . P Val. Max. lib. y. cap. n s Pint. 

Jib. .xxvi. csp. 3* Paufaa. in Attic. ' Frontin. Stratag. 

Vahid#, w. v. cap. li 
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fort, named Ptolemy fuccceded him in the kingcfbm an. Mem 
der the tuition of his mother Olympias, he£cingvery 
young at his father's death. He was a prince of great ex- 
peftation, but died when he was fcarce out of his mino- 
rity, as he was leading his armyagainft the iEtolians, who 
had feized that part of Acarnania which belonged to the 
crown of Epirus*. He left one fon, named PyrrhtM, 
who, after a ftort reigil under the guardianlhfp of hi? ^ut 
grandmother Olympias, was treacheroully murdened by 
the Ambracians, leaving behind him one daughter, called 
by Juftm, Laud^ia} by Paufanias, Athemeus, and Po- 
lysenus, Deidamia. This princefs fucceeded her father i n.-j ■ 
when the Epirots, difdaining to live under the govern- '***'"’ 
ment of a woman, fuborned Neftor, one of her guards to 
murder ^r; but the affaflin failing in the attempt, the 
unhappy Deidamia fled for refuge to the temple of Diana, 
where fhe was barbaroufly aflaflinated by Milo, who beinc 
ientenced to death for the murder of his oWh mother Phi- 
lotera, redeemed himfelf from the punilhment due to his 
wickednefs by murdering his fovcreign; He did not 
however, long enjoy the fruit of his crime; for beine 
feized with madnefs, he laid violent hands on himfelf 
twelve days after the death of Deidamia, As for the Epi- 
rots, they were fevereiy punifhed by heaven, firft with a 
dreadful famine, and afterw&rds with domeftic troubles, 
foreign wars, and many other calamities, which reduced 
their country to the laft extremity. This is the account 
we read m Polysenus: but Pahfanias tells us, that Dei- 
damia, after a ftort and peaceable reign, died quietly in 
her bed, leaving .the Epirptsi as flie had no iffue, free to 
chufe what fort of, goverhment they liked beft '. How¬ 
ever that be, it is certain, that in this princefs ended the 
family of the Pyrrhidae, or the.defcendants of Pyrrhus 
Neoptolemus ;i^nd that upon her death the Epirots form- 
ed themfelves into a republic, which was governed by 
annual magiftrates, or p^tors, chofen in the general af- 
tenibly of the whole nation. Of this republic, we have al¬ 
ready givcm a diftindl: account in our hiftory of Greece, 
from the time it,was firft forined till it was reduced by 
a province. We fliall only obferve, that 
the Macedonians on one fide, and the Illyrians on the 
other, taking advant^e of the inteftine divifions, which 
generally attend a popular government, feized on feveral 
provinces belonging to the Epirots, and annexed them to 


Jiiflin, lib, xxviii. cap. j. 
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their rtfpef^ive crowns).and hence it is, that thnugh the 
kingdom of Epirus made a conCderable figure, the repub¬ 
lic fcarce made any. Aiiftotie, as Stephanas informs us, 
wrote a particular book on the polity of the EpirotS; 
whence we may infer, that they were governed by excel¬ 
lent laws i but that work has not reached our times. Plu¬ 
tarch tells us, that the Epirots enjoyed the bcft fort of li¬ 
berty, under their kings; for, according to him, s ge¬ 
neral afTembly of the people was yearly convened at Falla- 
ron, a city in the province of MololQs, where the ^king 
bound himfelf by a folemn oath to govern agreeably to 
the laws, and the people to obey and fupport him as long 
as be Ihould make the laws the rule of his government. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

‘the Hijiory of Bithynia. 

Vemts, HIS countiy, anciefltly known by the names of 

tuaiiwt i Myfia, Mygdonia, Bebrycist Mariandynia, and Bi- 
, tbynia, was bounded on the weft by the Bafporus Thra- 
ctus, and part of the Pfopmtis; on the fouih by the river 
Rhyndacus and Mount Olympus; on the north b^ the 
Euxine Sea { and on the eaft oy the river Partbenius “• 
Ptolemy extends the confines of Bithynia, on this fide, to 
Critorum on the coaft, and to Juliopolis in the inland 
country, comprehending, under the name of Bithynia, 
fome provinces belonging, according to other geographers, 
to Galatia and^-Paphlagonia. 

CitUt M The chief cities of Bithynia on the coaft were, Myrlea, ou 
the Prt. the Propontis, not far from the mouth of ^e Bh^mdacus; 

fantis. jjjjj called from Myrlus of Colophon, its 

founder, as Stephanhs informs Bs, .or, as others will have 
it, from Myrlea, a celebrated Amazon, who either found¬ 
ed or adorned it. It was dM&oIIlhed by Phil^ of Mace- 
don, the father of Perfes, and rebuilt ny Frufias, lung of 
Bithynia, who, from his wif^ called it Apamea *. It 
vw afterwards honoured with the title of a Roman co¬ 
lony. Dafcylos, at a fmall difinnee from the Rhyndacus. 
Cius, built ^ the Milefians, on a riyer of the fame name, 
ddtrpyedby Philip, the father of Perfes, and rebuilt by 

B Plln.^b. y> cap ja. * Strab. lib. zii. p. jts.. 

Frufias, 
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Pftifias, wholif ,name it bore ever after*.' Niconiedia, tbe 
metropolis bf'Bithynia, fo called from Nicomedes, the 
fon of Zipoetes, its founder K Strabo feems to doubt by 
which of the Bithynian kings it was founded *. All the 
ancients fpeak of it as a place of great note (F). 

In this city the Roman emperors rcfided, when the 
affairs of the empire called them into the Eaft. Conftan- 
tine the Great chofe Nicomedia “ for the place of his abode 
after he retired from Rome, and there remained till the 
buildings he had begun at Byzantium were finiflied. 

This city, once fo famous, is now but a fmall village, 
known to the Turks by the name. of Schemith. Pro- 
nedtus, a colony of the Phcenicians, as Stephanas in¬ 
forms us. Drepanum, or Derpane, mentioned by Lix’y, 

Floras, and moft of the Latin hiftorians. All thefe cities 
Rood on the Propontis, now the fea of Marmora. 

On the Bofporus, which parts Europe from Alia, and citUsm 
joins the Propontis with the Euxine Sea, flood the famous the 
city of Chalcedon, or Calcedon, anciently known by the 
names of Proceraflis and Colbufa. Pliny \ Strabo and 
Tacitus call it the City of the Blind, alluding to the 
anfwer which the Pythian Apollo gave to the founders of 
Byzantium, who, confulting the oracle relative to a place 
where to build a city, were diredted to choofe that fpot 

* Plin. ibid. Pomp. Mela, Iib.i. cap. 9. y Tzetzes, Chil. 3. 

Hiftor. 115. ver.950. ® Strab. lib.xiii. p. 38S. “ Nicephor. 

lib. vii. Alb fin. s Plin. ibid. c Strab. lib. vii. p. zai. 

* Tacit. Anna!, lib. xii. cap. 63. 

(F) Pliny calls it a famous the time of the emperor Julian 
and beautiful city(i); Am- the Apollate. Paufanias,Mar- 
mianus Marcellinus, the mo- cellinus (4) andTrebellius Pol- 
ther of all the cities of Bithy- lio(;), tell us, this city was 
nia (2); Paufanias, the greate(I formerly called Allacus. Ste- 
and firft city-of Bithynia (3) ; phanus will have its ancient 
Libanius compares it to Rome, name to have been Olbia. But 
Byzantium, Alexandria, ;.iand Nicomedia, Aftacus, and OJ- 
Antioch, at that time the four bia, are fpoken of by Ptoleirfy 
greateft 'cities of the world; as three neighbouring but di- 
and fays, that though it was ftinft cities. Strabo writes, 
perhaps inferior to them in that Nicomedes deftroyed Af- 
exfent, it equalled them all in tacus, and transferred its inha- 
beauty. This author lived in bitants to Nicomedia (6). 

fi) Plin. lib. v. cap. ultim. (z) Ammian. Mar^lin. lib. 

xvit. cap. 13. (3) Paufan.Eliac.i. cap. la. (4) Paufan. Se 

Ammian, Marcellin. ibid. (s) Trebell. Poll, in Gallienus, 

cap. 4. (6) Strab, ibid. , 
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wWch la^ oppoHte “ to tl& hahitittion of 
is, as was then undefftood, to'thakedoflV*?lbiif Ckalcrab- 
nians well deferving thaif epitbejibr haviag btillf their chy 
in a barren and fandy foil, without feeing that advantage* 
ous and pleafant fpot on the oppofite fliore, which the By¬ 
zantines afterwards cbofe. *' 

Chalcedon, ha the Chriftian' times, became famous dn 
account of the council which was held there againft En- 
tyches. The emperor Valens caufjd the walls of this 
city to be levelled with the ground for fiding with Proco¬ 
pius, and the materials to be conveyed to Conitantinople, 
where they were employed in building the famous Valen- 
tinian aquedu£t. 

Chalcedon is at prefent a poor place, knov/n to the 
Greeks by its ancient name, and to the Turks by that of 
Cadiaci, or the Judges town *. 

On the Euxine Sea ftood the city of Heraclea, once a 
republic of no fmall note. It is commonly called Pontica, 
or'Heraclea on the Pontus, lotliftinguilh it from feveral 
other cities of fame name. Paulahias ^ and the feho- 
liaft of Apollonius t tell us, that it was founded and peo¬ 
pled by; a. colony of the Megarenfes and Tanagraei of 
Boeotia. . 

This city, in procefs of time, acquired fuch wealth and 
power, efpecially by jfea, ijhat it was not inferior to any 
of the Greek ftates in Alia.' Xenophon tells us, that in 
his time the Heracleans had a numerous fleet, and they 
fupplied him with a fijuadron to convoy his men after 
their retreat into Greece. There are fcarce any wars men¬ 
tioned by the ancients as carried on by fea in thofe parts, 
in which the Heracleans were not concerned, their friend- 
fliip being courted by all the princes of Afia on account of 
their maritime power. The Heracleans feem to have 
maintained a good underftanding with the kings of Per- 
Ca; and on that account refufed to pay their quota, when 
the Athenians impofed a tribute on the Greek cities of 
Afia Minor, for equipping and fapporting a fleet to be 
employed in the defence of the common liberty. 

As to their form of government, it was ’’ originally de- 
■mooratical; but democracy foon gave way to ariftocracy: 
for many of the nobles being fent out to lead colonies into 
diftant countries, |^e people, in whom the fnpreme power 
was lodged, begin to opprefs thofe who remained; 
whereupon they ran to arms in their own defence, and, 


• Tournefort. Voyage ao Levant, vol. ii, f Paufan. lib, v. 

I Seboliafl. Apollon, p. 190. ^ Ariflot. lib. v, Folit. cap. $, 

having 
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having overcome thezr adverfariesy took the whole power 
into tneir owmhands. New difturbances arifing among 
the nobleS) becaufe the moft wealthy engrofled the whole 
management of affairs to themfelves, it was agreed, that 
the fupreme power fhould be lodged in the fenate, and 
that the fenate fhould coniill of fix hundred members, ail ’ 
chofen from the nobility. This new regulation incenfed 
the common people to fuch a degree, that they utiani- 
moufly rofe agaiftft the nobles, and obliged them to 
implOre-tbe amftance firft of Timotheus, the Athenian, 
and afterwards of Epaminondas, the Theban. Thefe ge¬ 
nerals, refufing to interfere with their domeftic quarrels, 
they were forced to recall Clearchus, a fenator, whom Tyrantt tj 
they had banifhed j - but as his baniflunent had neither Htracha. 
improved li*s rhorals, nor infpired him with better prin^* 
ciples, he made the troubles, in which he found the city 
involved, fubfervient to his wicked defign of fubje£ling it, 
and ufurping the fovereign power. With this view he C/rorrto. 
openly declared for the people; and having by their means 
humbled the nobles, be caufed himfelf to-be invefted with 
the whole power, which had been divided among them. 

Thus rendered abfolute, heexercifed all forts ^cruelty 
upon fuch as gave him any umbrage : moft of the fenators 
were either alTailinated, or deprived of their eftates and 
banifhed their native country *, Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
that he propofed to himfelf Dionyfius, tyrant of Syracufe, 
for his model in the art of governmentThe banifhed 
fenators having applied to the neighbouring cities for 
afliftance againn him, he compelled their wives and daugh- Hhtrn» 
ters to marry his flaves, and of thefe compofed an army. 

Having vanquifhed the troops they led againft him, and 
taken many prifoners, be put them all to death, after he 
had made them fuffer the moft exquifite torments which 
his cruel temper, and’an eager defire of revenge, could 
invent. 

After he had exercifed a moft: cruel tyranny over his fel- h murdir- 
low-citi2ens for the fpace of twelve years, he was at liidf vd. 
put to death by Chion and Leonides,' two young citizens, 
and difciples of Plato *. , 

The cqnfpirators delivered their country from the ty- Satjns, 
rant, but the manny ftill fubfifted. Clearchus having 
left two fons, Timotheus and Dionyfius, their uncle Sa- 
tyrus feized on the fovereign power, as their guardian 

* Juftin. ibid. Plut. de Fortun. Alexand. aI^odor. SicuU 

lib. XV. 1 Saidas, Kxir/)c»c. Polysen. Stratag. lib. ii. 
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.Mjd'pPOteaofj aiid eqiraikd his brother Cleafchus. in the 
tyranny of his goveminent} for he not only put to death 
the confpirators, their children, and all thofc who were 
related to them, but likewife fuch of the citizens as he 
imagined capable of following their example. However, 
he educated his nephews with great care, and refigned 
the power to Timotlieus as foon as he was of age, having 
condutfled the adminiftration feven years 
Tmutheus. Timotheus governed with great equity and moderation 5 
whence he had the furtames of Euergetes and Soter, that 
is, the the iSaotW of bis country. He ruled fif- 

feen years, and was fuccceded by his brother Dionyfius, 
who, taking advantage of the retreat of the Perfians after 
the battle fought on the banks of the Granicus, reduced 
/ome of the neighbouring provinces, and confiderably in- 
creafed the power of the Heracleans ". After the death 
of Alexander he married Amaftris, the widow of Craterus, 
arid daughter of Oxyathres, the brother of Darius. Upon 
this marriage he aflumed the title of king, and maintained 
it with great dignity, being a prince of a mild temper, 
and always ready to facrifice-his own cafe and private in- 
tereft to ^»e welfare of his fubjefts. 

He died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty- 
third of bis reign; and is highly commended by all the 
ancients on account of his juftice, moderation, good¬ 
nature, and other princely qualities. He left two fons by 
bis wife Amaftris, Clearchus and Oxatres, whom Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus calls Zathras Upon his death Amaftris 
married Lyfimachus, one of Alexander’s captains, who, 
by that match, got pofleflion of Heraclea, which ftie go¬ 
verned- as guardian to her children for they were both 
very young when their father died. Lyfimachus after¬ 
wards divorced Amaftris to marry Arfinoe, the daughter 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt; but neverthe- 
lefs kept pofleffion of the city, and educated the two 
pung princes with’ great care. They both 'attended him 
in his-expedition againft the Getse, after whkh he fufferCd 
- them to return home, and refigned the government of 

Citarthas jjgraclea to Clearchps, the eldeft, alloM'ing him to take 
the'-title of king. With this title be governed. Heraclea, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, feventeen years, and was 
at ]a& put to death by Lyfimaditis, With his brother Oxa- 
^es,.for afiaffinatmg their mother Amaftris®; for they 

«> Juftin, lib.xvi. Memnen. £xcerpt.xap. xvii. " Diodor. 

Skul. 4 c Memnon. ibid. “ Diodoc. Sicul. lib..xvi. Xrog. in 

Prolog, lib. xvi. Memnon. Excerpt, cap, 19. 

both 
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both confplred againfl: her, and caufed her to he fmother» 
ed, while flic was going by fea from Heraclea to Amailris, 
a city which flie had built, and called by her own name. 

Upon their death, Lyfimachus reftored the Heracleans to 
the full enjoyment of their ancient liberties. 

But they did not long continue in that happy condi- HeracHiat 
tion : Arfinoe, who had a great afcendant over her huf- Cim«as, 
band Lyfimachus, prevailed upon him to deprive them of . 
the liberty which he had not long before granted them, 
and appoint one Heraclitus Cimxus governor of the place, 
a man entirely at her devotion. After the famous battle 
of Coroupedion, in which Lyfimachus was killed by one 
Malacon, a native of Heraclea, the Heracleans conipired 
to fliakc off the yoke, under which they had groaned for 
the fpace of feventy-five years, determined either to reco¬ 
ver their former liberty, or perifli in the attempt. With 
this rcfolution, the chief citizens went in a body to wait 
on Heraclitus, intreating him to retire, and fuffer them 
to live according to their own laws. They offered him all 
polGble fecurity for his perfon and effects, befidcs a large 
lum of money to defray the charges of his journey. At 
this propofal, Heraclitus commanded the officers who at¬ 
tended him to put immediately to death fome of the lead¬ 
ing men, whom he named : but the officers, to his great 
furprize, inftead of obeying his orders, feized him, and 
carried him to the public prifon ; for the Heracleans had 
gained them over to their party, by making them free of 
Heraclea, and promifing to pay thenn the arrears which 
were due from Heraclitus. Having thus fecured the ty- The Hera- 
rant, they demolifhed the citadel which Lyfimachus had cleans re- 
built } raifed one of their own citizens, named Phocrites, S°‘" 
to the chief magiftracy ; and difpatcbed an embaffy to 
Seleucus, king of Syria, to acquaint him with what they 
had done, and implore his protection i*. Seleucus had 
been greatly prejudiced againft the Heracleans by Aphro- 
difius, who, being fent by him to vifit ihe cities of Afia, 
had laid many things to their charge, and reprefented 
them as difaffefted to his perfon. He was therefore fo far 
from promifing them his protgflion, that he threatened 
their ambaffadors, and let drop fome expreffions, vvfiich 
gave juft ground to fufpeft that he had fome defign upon 
their city. The Heracleans, therefore, catered into an 
offenfive and defenfive league with Mithridates, king of 
Pontus; the Byzantines and Chalcedonians recalled all 

p Jnftip. Iffi. xvii. cap. 31 
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dieir c*;ifes,f>^iid put tlieniifcivcs in 3,‘|>o^re of defend-. 
But, the deith of Seleucos ifoon delntcFed t&eni from their 
apprehenfions iS. 

^From this tune the Heracleans enjoyed their liberties 
nndifturbed for many years* When the Romans bjecame 
formidable in Alia, they made an alliance with them; 
the articles of which were engraved on tables of brafs, and 
.lodged at Rome, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and at Heraclea, in a temple of the fame god. Notwith- 
ftanding this alliance, the Heracleans fuffered greatly by 
the wars which they engaged in, for the defence of their 
liberties, againft the Bithynians and Galatians How¬ 
ever, they held out againft the utmoft efforts of their ene¬ 
mies, and obliged them to withdraw their forces with dif- 
grace. In the war which the Romans waged with Mi- 
thridates the, Great, they refolved at firft to obferve a 
ftrifi neutralfty, and refufed to admit that prince’s fleet 
into their harbour; but, on the approach of his general 
Archelaus, they changed their meafures, and itded with 
him, after having murdered all the Romans who redded 
among them. Their treachery coft them dear; for Cotta 
having, after a two years liege, taken their city, pillaged 
and reduced it to alhes, as we have related in the hiftory 
of Pontus. Cotta, on his return to Rome, was fevercly 
reprimanded by the fenate, for fuffering fo great and 
wealthy a city to be deftroyed. All the captives were 
fent home without ranfom, the inhabitants reftored to 
the poffelfion of their lands, and allowed the ufc of their 
harbour, with the freedom of commerce. 

Britagora8,*(One of the chief citizens, fpared no pains 
to repcoplc it} but could not obtain for his fellow-citizens 
the reftitution of their liberty, and ancient privileges. 
Strabo tells us, that a numerous colony was fent from 
Rome to repeople it. Some of the new-comers fettled in 
the city, and forae in the country; but the former were 
all maffacred by Adioterix, the fon of Demenecelius, 
king of the Galatians But his cruelty did not long pafs 
uApunilhed} for O^vianus having taken him prifoner, 
after the famous battle of Adlium, he was carried in 
chains to Rome to grace the triumph, and afterwards both 
him and his fon were put to death. From this period 
Heraclea continued fubjeQ: ta the Roman emperors, till 
the downfal of the empire,' being, with its territory, 
made part of the province of Ponti^. i Near,this city was 

< ^ 

a Memnon, ibid, cap. II, is. ' Str&i ifh. xii. 

the 
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the fismouS <S!^ through which H«culc8.i%!feigneA!& 
have deiceudca to the infernal regidihs, and brought np 
from thenOT the fabulous Cerbejrus. This cave was ftiU 
to be feen in Xenophon’s time; but is now dofed up, 
though once two furlongs deep • (G). ' 

The inland dries of Bit^nia, which it may be proper 
to take notice of, were, Prufa, at the foot of Mount 
Olympus; built, according to Strabo *, by Prafias, king 
of Bithynia, who waged war with Croefus and Cyrus, and 
not by Hannibal, as Pliny pretends “ (H). 

Libyfla, famous for the death of Hannibal, and the 
tomb of that great commander, which was ftill extant'in 
Pliny’s rime. 

Nicsea, or Nice, which flood on the lake Afcanius, 
now the lake of lihich. This city was built, according 
to StrabO) who calls it the metropolis of Bithynia by 
Antigonus, the fon of Philip of Macedon, and from him 
called at firft Antigonia. Afterwards it was repaired and 
adorned by Lyfimachus, who gave it the name of his wife 
Nicsea, the daughter of Anripater. Stephanus tells us. 


• Xenoph. Exped. Cyri Minor, lib. vi. p. aio. Euftatb. ad 
Dionyf. ver. 791. « Strab. lib. xii. p. 3 88. u Piin. lib. v. 

cap. ultim. w Strab. lib. xii. p. 389. 


(G) The ancient hiliorjr of 
Heraclea was written by Pi- 
fander, Tiinagenes, Panyafis, 
Domitius, Callillus, Cynse- 
thon, Nymphis, and Memnon; 
for to thefe Athenseus, Suidas, 
Stephanus, and the fcholiall of 
Apollonius, refer us, for a 
more full account of what they 
briefly relate of the Hera- 
cleans. But the works of thefe 
authors have been long fitjee 
loft, nothing now remaining 
but an extratft of Memnon, 
preferred by Photius in his 
Bibiiothe(|ue; and from him 
we have in great part copied 
what we have faid here of He¬ 
raclea. This city is at pre- 
fent a very inconiiderable 
lace, known to the Greeks 
y the name of Penderachi, 
and to the Turks by that of 
Bregri. 


(H) This city muft have 
been founded long before the 
times of Cr«fus and Cyrus, if 
the tradition be true, which 
the inhabitants have tranfmit- 
ted to us, on feveral medals, 
that Ajax fiabbed himfelf here 
with his fword. It is furprif- 
ing that Livy, who has fo well 
deferibed the neighbourhood 
of Mount Olympus, where the 
Gauls were defeated by Man¬ 
lius, Ihould not mention thia 
place. Prufa was the place 
where the Othoman princes 
refided, before they extended 
their conquefts into Europe; 
and is ftill one of the moft 
beautiful and populous cities 
of Afia. We muft not, with 
fome geographers, confound 
the city of Prufa with that of 
Prufias, of which wc have 
fpoken above. 
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^tNicsea was originally a a)lpny of tlseapeo* 
p|c of ThracCj and called in the earlieft times Anchore (I). 

'The chief rivers of Bithynia were, the Pfillis, Colpas, 
§angariuS, or Sagaris, Hipias,Tlhebas, and the Lyciis, 
difcharging themfelves into the Euxiae Sea, between 
Chalcedon and Heracka. Livy was certainly miftaken 
when he wrote, that the Sangarius, the chief river of 
Bithynia, falls into the Propontis. It fprings from Mount 
Cindymus, in Phrygia, at a fmall dillance from a town, 
which Strabo calls Sangia} waters Phrygia and Bithynia; 
and, receiving in its courfe the Thymbrus and the Cal¬ 
lus, falls into' the Euxine Sea, over-againft the fmall 
ifland of Thynias. Some geographers place the river iPar- 
thenius in Bithynia; but thefe extend the bounds of this 
country a great way into Faphlagonia. As Bithynia lies 
between the 41ft. and 43d degrees of north latitude, and 
is watered by a great many rivers, it once abounded with 
all the necefiaries of life.. The ancients compare fome of 
the inland provinces to the fruitful and delicious vales of 
Tempe itfelf; but at prefent it lies in great part negleded 
and unmanured. 

Bithynia was anciently inhabited by various nations, 
dilFering in their manners, cuftoms, and language; name¬ 
ly, the Bebryces, the Mariandyni, the Caucones, the Dol- 
Itones, and the Cimerii. 

Thefe different nations were anciently governed by 
Itings of their own, Bithynia being, in the earlieft times, 
divided into as many kingdoms as nations or tribes. Plu¬ 
tarch, Polysenus, and Stcphanus, mention Mandron and 
Byfnus, as reigning over the Bebryces ; and Hyginus 
fpeaks of one Lycus, king of the Mariandyni. But all we 
know of thefe fmall kingdoms, and the princes who rijled 
oyer them, is, that in procefs of time they were reduced 
by the more powerful kings of the Bithynians. 

Strabo * fpeaks of one Prulias reigning in Bithynia in 
fhe time of Croefus, the laft king of Lydia, by whom he 
was conquered. Fronj. this period, the Bithynians con¬ 
tinued fuhjeft firft to the Lydians, and afterwards to the 
Perfians, till the reiga of Alexander the Great; for we 

*-Strab. lib.xii. p, 373. 

(I) The firft general coun- after honoured with the title 
eil held here, by the appoint- and privileges of a metropolis, 
meht of Cfnftantine the Great, as appears from the a£ts of the 
Arius, gave new luilre council at Chalcedon. 
to this city j for it was ever 

find 



,^he Ht^ty of Bithynia* 

find them mentioned % HerodotuS) among the many naif' 
tions that attended Xerxes in his expedition into Greece. 
While they were fubjed to the Perfians, they were ftiU 
governed, it feems, by their own princes i for Memnon 
and Strabo tell us, Doedalfus, or Dydallis, Boteras, and 
Bas, ruled in Bithynia with fovereign power in the time 
of the Perfian monarchy. Some writers place in the 
reign of Doedalfus the invaGon of the Byzantines, Chal- 
cedonians, and Thracians, who, entering Bithynia, eppiJ 
mitted moft dreadful ravages ^; and, having taken feveral 
towns, made a great many captives, whom they inhu¬ 
manly murdered, when they found themfelves obliged to 
leave the country. Boteras was, according to Memnon, 
the fop of Doedalfus, arid died in the feventy-fixth year of 
his age. He was fucceeded by his fon Bas, who, having 
overcome Calantus, one of Alexander the Great’s gene¬ 
rals, peaceably enjoyed the kingdom of Bithynia fifty 
years, and died in the feventy-firft of his age*. 

Bas was fucceeded by Zipoetes, who waged war firft 
with the Heracleans, and afterwards with the Chalcedo- 
nians. Over the former he gained no confiderable advan¬ 
tage ; but reduced the latter to great difficulties, befieged 
their metropolis, and having drawn them to a battle, 
killed eight thoufand of them on the fpot. - He was pre¬ 
vented from purfuing the viftory, which would have foon 
put him in pofleflton of Chalcedon, by Patrocles, one of 
Antiochus Soter’s generals, who, entering Bithynia, ra¬ 
vaged the country with fire and fword. Zipoetes marched 
againft him, and, having concealed his men in ambuih, 
fell upon him unexpeacdly, and cut him off with his 
whole army. Zipetes was fo affefted by this vidlory, that 
he died in a tranfport of joy, in the feventy-fixth year of 
his age, and forty-eighth of his reign. He left four fons, 
of which the eldell, called Nicomedes, took pofleflion of 
the throne, and caufed two of his brothers to be put to 
death. , But the ybungeft Ziboeas having faved 'himfelf 
by a t;imely flight, feized 6n the coaft of Bithynia, which 
was then known by the names of Thracia Thyniacia and 
Thracia Afiatica, and there maintained a long war with 
his brother; who, being informed that Antiochus Soter, 
king of Syria, was making great preparations to attack^ 
him at the fame time, becaufe he had declared for Anti- 
gonus Gonatus, called in the Gauls to his alllllance} 

r bto4. Sic-lib. xii. -- *'Memnon. Excerpt, cap. S. & i«, 
*l.iv. lib, xxxviii. • 

and 
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^cnu8,^‘overcoinc nil trOtW, and acqiunisd the po& 
feffion of at! bis fetTier's dominions> b^<h««d upon them 
Watpart pf^aIffi#ior,'which^,w^ cal^dfrom them Cal- 
lo>Grsecia, add Gaiktia. “As for Zipoetesi he died ia ba- 
toi£^mcnt, his army being routed >by-the Gauls, and the 
^tiies, which he poflefled o* the coaft, obliged to fubmit 
to the conqueror (K). ; ■ 

Nicomedes, having So enemies to contend with after 
the defeat of his btothcr^ and the advantages ^aitjcd over 
the king of Syria, applied bitafelf to the enlarging and 
adorning of the city of AftaEui which he called after his 
Owil name, Nicofccdia (L). 

Nicomedes had two wives, Ditizele and Etazeta : the 
former brought him two fonS, Zela and Prufias, and one 
•daughter, named Lyfandra; by the latter he had one fon, 
named Tibites, to whom, at the inftigation of his mother 
Etazeta, he left the kingdom. But Zela, who, at the 
time of his father s death, was. in Armenia, whither he 
had been banilhed by the intrigues of his ftepmother, 
having hired m army of Galatians, returned into Bithynia, 
drove out Tibites, and peaceably enjoyed the crown till 
his death. He was taken in a fnare, which he had laid 
for the Galatians; for, fufpeSing their fidelity, he in¬ 
vited their leading men to a banquet, with a defign to 


(K)Livy (i) and Judin (a) 
tell us, that the Gauls, having 
laid wade the dominions of Zi- 
poetes, kept the fpoils for them- 
felves, but divided the country 
with Nicomedes, calling &ir 
portionGallo-Gra:cia; andhere- 
in they agree with Demetrius 
Byzantius, who infoi-ms us, 

thatGalIo-GrseciawasDot<^ven 

by Nicomedes to the Gauls, 
but held by them againft his 
will,' after they had driven out 
his brother Zipoetes (3), De¬ 
metrius Byzantius wrote thir¬ 


teen books on the migration of 
the Gauls out of Europe into 
Ada; but none of them have 
reached our times. 

(L) This is what we read in 
PaufaMa8(4j, Trebelliiis Pol- 
Amraianus Marcelli- 
nu6(6), ahdEufebius{7), But 
Memnon fays, that he built 
Nicoraedia oppodte the city 
of Aftacus; fo that Nicome- 
dia and Aftacus were, accord¬ 
ing to this writer (8), two dif- 
tin<ft cities. 


! (')I-w-lib. xxxviii. (2) Juftin.Ilb.xxv.cap. s. .(jJLaert. 

„• • (4)i’au£in.inEi,ac.lib.ii P..59. 
<5)TrebeH.Polh .n Gallienis. (fiJAmmiatl. Marcellin. 

hb.xxtu. (7>Sufeb.inChron. {S)MemiM»n.ibid.cap. »s. 
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'•jcfert: was prepai-ing' againft them, killed the treacher- 
prince at the beginning of iSte banquet 
He was fiicceededby his fon Prufias, furnamed Cholos, Pffiat, 
or the Lame, and alfo Cunegos, or the Ifmier. Iliis prince, 
in the beginning .*of his reign, ehtered into an alliance 
widi^the Rhodians againft the Byzantines, whom he re¬ 
duced to great difficulties, as we have related in the 
hiftefiry of Rhodes. He afterwards engaged in a war 
with the Galatians, Whom Attains 1 . king of Pergamus 
had invited into Alia, defeated them in a pitched battle, 
took feveral of their fortreffes, and put all that fell into 
his hands to the fword, without diflindfion of fex or age. 

When the war broke out between Antiochus the Great 
and the Romans, he was folicited by the former to join 
him againft thofe powerful republicans; but Scipio, by a 
letter, and Livius, admiral of the Roman fleet, by the pro- 
mifes he made, in the name of the republic, fixed him in 
the intereft of Rome, as the reader may find in the hiftory 
of Syria. Notwithftanding his engagements with the Ro¬ 
mans, he invaded the territories of Eumenes, their con- 
ftant friend and ally, at the inftigation of Hannibal, who 
had taken refuge in his dominions. The advantages he 
gained over Eumenes in this war, were chiefly owing to 
Hannibal, who not only prevailed upon Ortyagon, one of 
the kings of the Galatians, and Philip, king of Macedon, 
to fend him powerful fupplies, but took upon him the 
command of his forces, and in feveral encounters put the 
king of Pergamus to flight This conduct awaked the 
jealoufy of the Romans, who fent T. Flaminius, Scipio 
Africanus, arid Scipio Nafica, into. Afia, to adjuftthe dif¬ 
ferences between the two kings, and to perfuade Prufias 
to deliver Hannibal into their handsFlaminius, after 
having propofed a plan of accommodation betwen Prufias 
and Eumenes, acquainted the former, that Rome would 
never confider him as a fincere friend, anlefs he delivered 
up Hannibal, who made no other ufe of his liberty and 
talents than to draw kings and nations into the fame dan¬ 
gerous enterprizes which had proved his own ruin. Pru¬ 
fias refufed to comply with the requeft of the ambaffadors, 
pleading the laws of holpitality, arid the age of Hannibal. 

He alfo infifted on the reputation of that great general, 
whom he could not deliver up, without drawing upon 

Memnq^. ibid. Atben. lib. ii. cap. iS. Plin, lib.,vui. cap. 4. 
c Juftin. lib!;x]cxii.cap. 4. Probus in Haanib. ' aPolyb. 

Legat. jdvii. Liv. lib. xxxvi, ! ' 
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iamfelf tlic indignatiioft ■ trfi. aH Ba|. ilaminla* 

threatemrig to twat hial i» «a ^ • pcriiftcA in 

favouring and jproteflii^ ^tho tltt: king 

thonglitlt advifcablc to tegt^<;e’his'kueft to^e jewnge- 
of dijfRepublic, and hk owsi interem H^nibal difep- 
pointed the defign,aof his eoeimc)^ 'jj», a maimer worthy" 
of his great charadferf# as lire hard- JsSStedlo the Ji^pry 
ofPergamus. v 

PruCas having, by thus abandodng birgu^ and ^y to 
the revenge of the Romans, gaijjed thek prote^ott, in 
order to engage them ftiil more m his Jh^our*, aCGfle^ 
them with meaand money iivtheir war with Periea,*king 
of Macedon; and, upon the reduflion dfeahat ehuhtry; 
was not content,-like ^c e^er princes of theEaft, with 
fending an embafly to Roimi tp cohgratul^ the fcnate on 
the fuccefs of their arms, but went thither.sh>p«x|ha, and 
dilhonoured the royalidgnity by his mean and fervile 
flatteries. The fehate np fc^tner heard of bis arrival in 
Italy, than they fcBt Lucius Cornelius Scjpio, the fon of 
Sclpio Afiaticus; as far as.Capt^ to meet hiat^ with orders 
to defray his charges, and cohduiR him to the Capitol. 
Before he entered the city, he caufed his head to be 
(haved, and took.thff.the piieus, or cap, which flaveswore 
after they had ohtaiQ^ theif freedom, fa that odd drefs 
he advanced .•tojvar^.the ihrum, Rppped at the tribunal, 
where the pratots m^-to admiaiftierjnfli^ and there de¬ 
clared with a loud vojfi^ that be bad croff^ the feas, on 
purpofe to return tb^ks to the Romamgods^ and eoagra- 
tulate the republic on. hey late viiloricst^. 

Hjs arrival being notified,to the fenate, they fent de¬ 
puties to receive and him to their aflembly. 

Tfaefe Prufias received fuch mean flatteries and fuo- 
iB^pns as were: ufell;4i^|jdto *he attire he had aflumed; 
.^^Lliave taken the .hf^‘ s|fid ap^arance of one of your 
frh^-menyiji^aid he|^^ad am, indeed^ no better than a 
lUman flavs^ your favpur.” The deputies 

were, for ifitrodi^higi-Jw^'j^, the immedi^ely; 

but he requeiled thst '-his audience rmght be put ctf for 
tvm\days, being city ^ and temples, 

and ^yit his friends^ ^n tliertlitrd^y he was introduced, 
and on that occafidh betrayed a baienefs^ mind, unwor¬ 
thy blithe rank apiflcritl&betbore,: be’^teted the 

feaJ#e, imkhTed thcthreih faltulsed the f^tprs with 

theritlffssii ^iWe-p^Rie^t^svloufs^ Deltvereri), and jwo- 

Flam. ■'■Appiia»:syriae: p.'^.'^ ^ ■ 

■" . - nppnccd 




^Jiaran^e fuitalbfc to. tiat pTelB|pj;ii»^ 
clofc oT '«*ich, lie reiatKd wiat Jie had doine j^r die re¬ 
public in the courie of #ieiWK^t^ de&red the poiteaion 
of the fcnaie, both for and his fon.» .AfiecJthis 

harangue, he prefcnted to the confcript fathers ajpetitjoiu 
which contained two ardsies*., wherereof the Jrft wa^ 
that'he itiigbt be alln.wod .to oSer up faorifices in die Ca¬ 
pitol, and at Praettcfte, by way of thankfgiving to.^pitdr 
and Fortune, for die fuccels which had attended the arms 
of the republic in the late, war. The fecond article was, 
that the fenate would geant him a fmail territory, which 
had formerly belonged to Andochus the Great, but ww 
tbenhold by the Galatians, who had feized it without the 
confent of the republic. The fenate returned Pmfias the 
following anfwer; “ We give the king of Bithynia leave 
to offer facrifices atRome and Praaiefte, and order that^c 
expences of the viQims, and all other thiuM for thefacri«> 
fices, be defrayed by the public, in the lame manner as 
if our own magiftrates were to ofier up facrificcs. As to 
the territory which the king deiires, we ftall fend coon, 
miffioners to judge of the affair on the ,fpot, after both 
parties lhall have been heardi” Then the fenate prefent^ 
him with feme filver veffels, and made over toi.l^two 
hundred and twenty-five {msdl / fhip, wh«di had hete 
taken from Gentius, king of Illyricum., Prufias,;after 
thefe unkingly compliances, left Rome, er^iked at Brimp 
dufium, and fct fail with a fifuadron< of twentygdReS to 
take ppfieffion of the iieet, which hediad received as a pre* 
fent from the republic'; , Some years after, that war 
broke out between him and EumenesU. which we We 
deferibed in the hiftory of Pclrgamus, wo have alftl 
related in what' manner, and on wbat provOeSfion h* wa§ 

firft driven fiom .thy throne, anAs afterwards affaWated 

by his own fon Nicomedes. Polybius tells us, that he Hu 
was a mpnftcr rather than a man-, that he had not lauiefut- 
fingle virtue ^ atone for the mat^ vice^ wKch ftsndcred 
h]^ infupppttablc jto his fidnedls, wd CKinto)nWS>ie to fo* 
r^^i?»!L./He'«^.,a‘ftit!aMerfot4|lprinciple8 of honour 
oi; hopefty, timoroi^ 

ci^wardly, an^ alt forts, that he 

feemed another Sardsjfwplus.v Jlfe.uW M bu% 

aefe:was .t^. drefs biiK%,fa)» .our,h£[ibfjaii, to conceal 
the deformity of bis ^ disfigiirfid Wy. He 

was noit alhamed toappe»r pablMY is of a wo*. 

Vot. IX; J 
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mart, and flie^Tiis lubjcils, in that garb, a figure equally 
hideous and ridiculous £ (Mj. 

He had two wives, Apame, the daughter of Dieglis, 
one of the kings of Thrace, who brought him two fons, 
Nicomedes and Prufias; the latter was furnamed Mono- 
;4ous, or the Single-Uothed, becaufe, inftead of diftind 
teeth, he had one continued femicircular bone in each 
jaw. Prufias married, to his fecond wife, the daughter 
of Philip, king of Macedon, and had.children by her alfo. 

NicomeJet Nicomedes H. fucceeded his father, and proved a no 
11 . lefs cruel tyrant; for he had fcarce afeended the throne, 
when he facrificed all his brothers to his jealoufy and am¬ 
bition'*. He afl'umed the name of Epiphanes, or the 
Jliujirtous, though he performed nothing worthy of this 
title, nor even of notice, during the whole time of his 
long reign. According to the accounts given us by Stra¬ 
bo, Juftin, and Memnon, he began to reign in the 607th 
year of Rome, and was Hill on the throne in the 649th. 
All we know of him, befides what we have related in the 
hiftory of Pergamus, is, that he built a city, calling it by 
his ihother’s name, Apame, or Apatnea. Strabo tells us ' 
that he was killed, but by whom, or in what manner, we 
iBnd no-where recorded. Some writers conjetture, that 
as he had murdered his father, fo he was treated in the 
&me manner by his fon Nicomedes, who, on that ac¬ 
count, was, by antiphrafis, furnamed Philopator. 

Ni:BmJet t He was fucceeded by his fon Nicomedes III. who, en- 
tering into an alliance with Mithridates the Great, in¬ 
vaded Paphlagonia: having feized oil that country, he 
attempted to make himfelf matter likewife of Cappado¬ 
cia, at that time fubjedi to Mithridates, who. thereupon 
marching into Bithynia at the head of an army, drove 
Nicomedes^from the throne, and railed his brother So¬ 
crates to it in his room. The dethroned prince had re- 
courfe to the Romans, who expelled the ufurper, and 

* Polyb.in Excerpt. Valelii. bAppian. i.n Syriac, p. 147. 

i Strab. lib. xii. 

(M) Livy, in his account Of a part. But Polybius, after 

audience which the fenatc, having given us a fpecimen of 
^vehim, takes no notice .pt the fpeech the flavilh king 
his fubmiflions to the ftnators: made on that occafion, breaks 
pterhaps he thoughr they re- it off abruptly, faying, that he 
ftedled no lefs dilhonour on the was afliamed to repeat the ex- 
fehate.whb fufferdd them, than pteffions he made ufe of before 
on the king, who aitted fo mean that venerable affembly. (1). 

(i) PoJyb. Legat, oy. 
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l-eftored him to his hereditary dominions. For this favour 
they prefled him, and at length prevailed upon him, con¬ 
trary to his own mcliriation, and the opinion of his friends, 
to make inroads into the territories of Mithridates, with 
whom Rome wanted a fubjea of difpute. The king of 
Pontus bore, for fome time, the dcvaflations committed 
by Nicomcdes, with great patience, that he might not 
feem to be the aggreflbr; but at laft he routed his army 
on the banks of the Amnius, drove him a fecond time 
from his dominions, and obliged him to feek for ftielter in 
Paphlagonia, where he led a private life till the time of 
Sylla, who replaced him on the throneHe was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, Nicomedes IV. who performed nothing NiromrJtt 
which the many writers who flourilhed in his time have ^ 
thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity (N). 

As he died without iffue male, he left his kingdom, by 
Kislaft will, to the Rorhans, who reduced it to the form 
of a province *. Salluft, difagreeing with the ancients, 
tells us, that Nicomedes left a fon, named Mufa, or 
Myfa ; and introduces Mithridates as complaining of the 
Romans to Arfaccs, king of Parthia, for feizing on the 
kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding the fon of a prince, 
who had, on all occ.afions, fhewti himfelf a Ready friend 
to their republicBut this Mufa was the daughter, and 
not the fon of Nicomedes, as we are told in exprefs terms 
by Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, andAppian. All we 
know of her is, that upon the death of her father (he 
claimed the kingdom of Bithynia for her fon, as the next 
male heir to the crown; but without fuccefs, no motives 
of juftice being of fuch weight with the ambitious Ro¬ 
mans, as to tn^ke them part with a kingdom. 

Appian. in Mithridatic. 1 Ltv. lib. xciii. Vellei PatercnI. 
lib. ii. cap. 4. & 39. Appian. lib. i. Bell, Civil, p. 410. & Mitliridat. 
p. 176, Z18. “Salluft. Hillor. lib. iv. 

^ (N) His too great familia- poons, and fevere fatires, fome 
rity with Julius Csefar, while of which were fung by the fol- 
that young Roman was mak- diery at Caefar’s triumph over 
ing his firft campaign in Afia, the Gauls, according to the 
under the praetor Thermus, liberty allowed them on fuch 
gave occafiou to feveral lam- oecafions: the verfes were, 

CasfirGalUas fubegi'rj' Nicomedes Gsefarem. 

Ecce, C®far nunc tciumphat, qui fubegit Galli^ 

Nicomedes'noa triumphat, qui fubegit CseiareiU'(i). 

(1) Vide Suatoi). in C*lar. Dion. lib. xJiii. Catnl. itc. 

la CHAP*. 
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the H^ory of the Kingdom of ‘C^tm 
rw, Albania, Bfporusf Media, 

Edefa, Emefa, Adiabene, C^aracene, 
mais, Comagene, and IBhalcMene. ' 

S E C T. I. 

The iSngdom of Colchis. 

C ® Mingrelia, was hounded on the 

caft by Iheria, on the weft by the Euxine Sea. oil 
the louth by Arm^ia and part of Pontu^, and on 
north by Mouhl Cautiafus, dividing it from Sarmatii 

country were, Pitvus. 
called by StraU the Great City «, and by Plihy ®, a place 
of great wealth. It ftood oh the frontiers of the Eofpo- 
rani, and was, on that acedimt, iti the tihae of the Ro- 
mans, well fOrt^ed and je^riToned r. Diofciirias, or 
Diofcpnas. on the Eurihfc^, built either by Caftor and 
Pollux, two of the Ar| 0 hants, ai Mela will have it s, or 
by Amphitus ^d Cerclfts, tbeif charioteers, as we /ead 
m Aromianus MdrccQi$‘us' and Ifidoriis it was named 

«thom the Greeks 

and according to Arrian ‘ 

and l-tolemy m prowfs.of tiipc, changed jnto Sebafto- 

Wid Sebaftopolis to 

^ two different cities. that as it wifl|, Jpiofcurias was 

anciently a placeof great trade, and reforted to by mer- 
chants from moft parts of thfe wdj-ld. This city is It pre- 

Sea, icifllca by Pliny 

fcfemv Phhr,rf mentioned by 

«otemy. Phafis, fq called wohl die river on which it 

Here the Argonildti lati^. Cyta, at the mouth 
ofthenverCyaneos, the^birth-pla^ of ^he fanious mS 

®KbfAn *• W?- vi-»p. S- V Pro- 

dea. 
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eal^ thence, hr the poets, Cytaels*. The 
tJtiw^ Saracae* ^adris. Surn^,'Madia, aj^ Zalifla, are 
me^oned b)r PUny, Strab^, and Ptolemy; but contain 
nptjpng watered W a 

g^eat. fiVers, as the Corajsj the Hippu^ the Cya- Jlivm* 
netis, the Cbarillas, the Fhafa^ the Abfarus^ the Ci«a, 
and; ftic Ophis, aH, emptying themfelves into the Euxlne 
fea. The Fhafis docs not ^png from the mountaips of 
Ar^iiia, near the fources of the Euphrates, the Araxes, 
and the Tigris, as Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionyfius, and 
after them Hadrian, Reland, Calmet^ and Sanmn, have 
wrongly informed us, but rifos on Mount Cancafus; and 
flows, not from fouth to north, but from north to fouth, 
as appears from thif map of Colchis, or Mingrelia, in 
Thevenot’s. colleflion, and the account which fir John 
Chardin gives us of that country. This river forms, in 
its courfe, a fmajl igand, called alfo Phafis} whence thf 
pheafahts, if Ifidorus is to be credited t, were firft brought ' 
ipto Europe, and tlfonce caiQed by the Greeks phafianoi. 

The other rivers of Coloki^pte fcarce worthy notice.’ 

The ColchianSj vere, Mcbrditig to Herodotus *, origi- Mah’h 
nalJy Egyptians. Sefoftris having left part of the army 
with which he invaded Scythiai, in Colchis, to people that 
country and guard the pa^s. Apollonius*, H^orus 
Siculus Strabo Eiiftathius f, and Marcellinus ', agree 
with Herodotus. Inprocefs'of fiipe many other naptms 
fettled in Colchis, as the Hepiochi, the Ampreutae, the 
Lazi, ' the Jtiigurcsi the the Iftri, the Mofcfai, and 
thc Manralap. The whole iHingdom of Colchis was, in 
ancient times, very pleafant and fruitful, abounded with 
all neceflaries of life, and tyak^riched with many mines 
of gold; which gave occafi^ to the fable of the golden 
fleece, and the Argonaptic expedition, fomuch celebrated 
by the ancients. * 

The CplcIyanswerc.gQyMed by their, own kings in the Gevtn- 
eairlieft ages ; for Fliny "telj^ us, that Sefpftris, king of 
Egypt, was overcome, and put to flight, by the ^hgof 
Colchis ^ But of their kii^ we knosy very little, Tbe 
names of thofc vsrc mt^^oi^d ip, hiflory arc, E(elins, 

.Aietes, A^tes II. Sa}'auce%, Itufuh^es, Olthaches, and 
ArillarchuK Helius ip p^i^dned % Diodorus Sicttlus, 

xp^opert.lib. i. eleg.t. V)ii!;|^ac. iih. vi. ver;69j,&e. rlfi- 
oor. {^jgin,Mb.iH. >Hevodot.lib. iii cSp. Ve4. 
lib. iv.40. * f Apollon, lib. iv. . >> Diodor. Sicol. IHC f. 

&Xvi. ASuflath.ilf'IMonyC «i;M»rcd- 
un. Sb. iU, rpiiiiilib.x 3 qpu.cap. 3, v 

, Paufaniasa 
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Paufanias, Strabo, and Ckero, as reigning before tbe Af* 
gonautic expedition •, but what they relate of him is alto^ 
JEttef. gether fabulous. He was fucceeded by his fon ^etes» 
whom he had, according to fome, by Ephyre,' according 
to others, by Antiope, or Perfa. jfi'etes received Phryxus, 
flying with his After Helle from their ftcprnothcr lno, in 
a fhip, on whofe head was a golden, or rather a-gilt ram. 

In hk reign happened the famous expedition of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. Upon the death of .®etes, Colchis, as Strabo 
informs us was divided into feveral petty kingdoms ; but 
on what occafion we know not; for we find no farther 
mention ofthq affairs of Colchis, or the princes who reign¬ 
ed there, till the time of Xenophon, who tells us, that 
the fon of jEetes, the lecond of that name, reigned in 
Colchis while he was making war in Afia Salauces 
and Eufubopes are mentioned by Pliny *, and faid to have 
difeovered rich mines of gold in fhe country of the Savani } 
but that writer leaves us quite in tlve dark as to tbe time in 
which they reigned, Colchis was afterw ards fubdued by 
Mithridates the Great, but revolted from hini while his 
forces were employed againft the Romans. The king of 
Pontus had no fooncr concluded a peace with Sylla, than 
he marched againft the Colchians, who offered to fubmit, 
upon condition that he would appoint his fon to reign 
over them, with the title of king of Colchis. This pro- 
pofal provoked Mithridates to fuch a degree, that he 
caufed the fon, whom they had demanded, to be arrefted,, 
and loaded with chains of gold, facrificing him, foon after, 
to his jealoufy and ambition. The Colchians obftinately 
refufing to fubmit upon any terms, Mithridates affembled 
together all his troops in order to reduce them by force ; 
but as he paffed through the country of the Achseans, 
that people attacked him- with fo much vigour, and de¬ 
fended the paffes with fuch refolution, that he was forced 
to return into Pontus, after having loft great part of his 
army by the enemy’s ambvlfcades, and by the cxceffive 
cold of the country''. 

Colchis, while lubjed to Mithridates, was governed by 
prefefts, w'hom he fent thithqr.' One of thefe was Moa- 
^herries, great uncle to Strabc) the geographerMem- 
non tells us, that Mithridates complied with the requeft 
of the Colchians, and appointed his fon Mithridates to 
ycign over them j but foon after caufed him to be put to 

$ Strabo, ibid. ' Xenoph;'ia*xC<fe-. fib. v. i Pfin. lib. 
f xxiii, cap, j. k Appi^n. in Mitfaridat. ' Strabo, fib. xi. 

■ de;(th. 
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death. Be that as it will, it is certain that the Cplchians 
Cdcd 'with Mithridates againft Pompey; and were, dur¬ 
ing that war, governed by a king of their own, called 
Olthaces, who was overcotne, taken prifoner, and led in 
triumph by Pompey Olthaces was fuccceded by Arif- 
tarchus ; but all we know of him is, that Pompey con¬ 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Colchis, for his eminent 
fervices during the Mithridatic war Pharnaccs II. king 
of Pontus, feized on the kingdom of Colchis, and reco¬ 
vered great part of Pontus, while Cafar was entertained 
by Cleopatra in Egypt; but was foon obliged to abandon 
his conquefts, and retire into the country of the Bofpo- 
rani, where he was killed by Afander, as we have related 
in the hiftory of Pontus. From this time we find no, 
mention made of the Colchians till the reign of the em¬ 
peror Trajan, to whom they fubmitted of their own ac¬ 
cord ®. Perhaps they were governed by their own king; 
for Strabo makes the river Phafis the northern boundary 
of the Roman empire. Under the emperors, Colchis was 
fubjeft to the praetors who governed Bithynia and Pontus; 
but never made part of any province. 

S^.E C T. 11. 

Of the Kingdom of Iberia. 

I BERIA, now Georgia, was bounded on the weft by 
Colchis and part of Pontus, on the north by Mount 
Caucafus, on the eaft by Albania, and on" the fouth by 
Armenia. It contained the following cities, Nubium, 
Varica, Sura, Artanifla, Meftleta, Zaliffa, Arina£tica, 
and Phryxum, called afterwards Ideefla. Thefe cities arc 
mentioned J)y Strabo f, Pliny and Ptolemy. The only 
rivers of .note in Iberia are, the Cyrus, of which we fljall 
have occafion to fpeak in the defeription of Albania t and 
the Aragus, which fprings from the mountains feparating 
Iberia and Colchis, and mils into the Cyrus. Pliny men¬ 
tions another river, which he calls the Iberus, and from 
which fome writers deriv^ the name of iberia. Df 
Mount Caucafus, which feparates Iberia from Sarmatia 
AGatica, we have fpoken elfewhere ; and in the hiftory 

“ Applan. ibid. Flor. lib. hi. cap. 5. a Eutr<^. lib. vi. 

$ex. Rut. in Epitome Jornan,d. de Regnor, SocceC " ^feb. 
in Cbron. Sex. Rof. in.Epit. Eutrop. lib. vi. P Strabo, lib. xi, 
S' 1'44. ». lib. i. p. 3ii ii'Flin. lib. vi. cap. le. 
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•^mcftia the Eanadrian Shd 

^fc&ian 'laototafj^i. Ta»’ cbahtry ^s anSy iiSS 
toed ^ the foUow% aatioas er ttifafes ettumeried to 
*5 .^iMttDchalybcs, d»c Sacaflanu 
the Bfccrones, &e ^lyj, the Di#ri, and &dii. Iberia 

^3 flrft peopled, accoidiBg to Joiephflsbt Tiial tin* 

by the Scptuagmt} for Mefoccb and feibal are bv ihofe 

interpreters renderedMofchiandfoeriaas*. Strabo' and 

Euftathius®, deriye the Iberians in Afia from 
4ahi j (fthers, as 4ppia» 

tSS *^ '**‘*®t fr^ thn foi-m?n a 7 tLfe 

a dilan« from.one another 

«uij fome‘^‘i!?o’? cuilorha*- and ian- 

AhJtnw <^«nion, as vfe read in the fame 

SbJ thc^e8, :P^ans7and MaSniaS 

wfponfyT »<^count <rf their cuftomi 

orcla^^ ^®ys h®» “tcTfeded into four rants 

theit W and;Sdhi8^l^'%ilf?i®^® they choofe 
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of flkria. 

'^Rie mortSfthical ferm of government prevailed aiiiOng 
^b'is'piain'&qm this'pal&ge; but we find "no’meh- 
tio« of tbeii kingsitill the reign of Mithridates the Great, 
king of Bantus,'when they were governed by'Arfocesi 
who iided With that prince firfi againft Luciiliiis, and af- 
tiwwards againft Pompey. Aftef the defeat of Mithri¬ 
dates hy Pomj^, Artoces fent amhaflaefors to the Roman 
damp, cnjoihthg them to conclude a peace with Mithri¬ 
dates upon honourable terms; and, in the mean time, 
dreiv together ah army of feyenty thoufand choien men; 
with a defign to attack the Romans unawares, in calh 
they did not^ grant |im the conditions he required'j but 
Pom^y, being informed of the meafureshe was taking, 
advanced by long marches into Iberia, took Hieropolis, 
a city or fort, which was fituated on the fummit of a 
mountain; penetrafod into the cchtrt of the kingdom; 
and obliged Artoces to fhelter hlmfelf in the moft remote 
parts of his dominiOiu. From tfience he fent ambalTadors 
tpPompejr, arid by their means obtained a peace upon 
reafonable'tei'ms j hut; itotWithfoanding this agreement, 
Artbccs'ftiU kept his troops togSthcr,'deGgning to attack 
the Rmnans as they paflS the riycr Pelorus. ' This de- 
fign Pompey fufpeoe^ rind therefore came up with him 
before he reached the river, and 'dreyv him to an engage-' 
merit, in which the Iblirians behaved with great gallantry, 
but were obliged fo fubmit to the friritWor ’valour of the 
Romans, who killed nine’thoufand mpon the fpot, and 
took above'ten thdufond prifoners.'^ Great numbers were 
drowned as they at^KririJlted: to fave themfelves bw fwim- 
ming over the Peloifils.* Idaniy firid. to the forefts, and, 
climbing up totheHops of thri tmldb trees, defended them- 
felves from thence snth thcir arrows s but the Romans,' 
fetting fire to the foreft, ohli^ed'tbrim to fuitendcr at dif- 
cretion *, After this def^t, Artoces, fiimg for peace, 
fent from fetyorid ^e Pelorus rich prefents to Pompey, 
including his. bc<L his triblri, and his throne; all of ma% 
gold, which the loman general a^pted, and deliyerdd 
to the quaeflor of fits artoy j hut worild, not Iiftctj to any 
ter^spf accomirit^atpri* king had delivered to 
him his fons as hbfiages; arid tfieri he concluded a peace 
Vpon terms no way diibonom^le to, the Iberian nation •*. 

Artoces wras fucceeded by his fon Phamabazns, who 
befog oyereqipe by Cani^, h^rc. Antony’s lieutenant. 
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joined the Romans againft Zobercs, king of Albania^. 
■' ' The other kings of Iberia, mentioned by the ancients, 
Miihri- are, Mithridates, Pharafmeiies, Mithridates II. Rhada- 
datet, miftns, and Pharafmcnes II. But as thefe were alfo lords 
of Armenia, we have fpoken of them in the hiftory of 
that kingdom. Pharafmenes II. reigned in the time of 
the emperor Adrian, repaired to Rome with his wife and 
children, to clear himfelf befoi e the emperor of feveral 
things laid to his charge by Vologcfes 11. king of Par- 
thia; and was there not only allow^ to offer facrifices in 
the Capitol, but honoured with an equeftrian Itatue, 
erefted in the temple of Beilona From this period, to 
the divifion of the empire, there is a profound filence 
among authors with relpedi: to the affairs of Iberia. They 
continued, in all likelihood, to be governed by their own 
kings, who were tributaries to Rome ; for we do not 
find Iberia counted by any writer, or mentioned in the 
ancient Notitias, amoi^ the provinces of the empire; 
and beiides, we know, that long after the divifiomof the 
empire, they were fubjeft to their own princes ; for Pro¬ 
copius tells us, that after they had embraced'the Chriftian 
religion, Gyrgenes, their king, being threatened with a 
war by Cavades, king of Perfia, in cafe he did not con¬ 
form to the religion of the Perfians, implored the affift- 
ance of the emperor Juftin, which kindled a war between 
the two empires. Zenobarzes, another of their kings, 
repaired to Conftantinople, in the time of the emperor 
Juftinian, to be baptized, with his queen, his children, 
and feveral noblemen of his colirt (O). 

SECT.'III. 

Of the Kingdom of Albania. 

Atbani. ALBANIA was bounded on the well by Iberia, on 
the eaft by the Calpian fea, on the north by Mount 
Caucafus, and on the, foutb by ArmeniaIt contained 
anciently a great many cities, but nope of any note. 

' Plut. itt Anton. Appian.in Parthic. ''Theod, Mimor, 
in Pragm. o Strab. lib. xi. p. 34s.,'&'PtQl.'lib. v. cap. it. 

_ (O) Iberia is at prefent fub- (or tan is aa ancient Celtic 
jeft to the king of Perfia, and word, figptfyingo country, and 
known to the Perfians by. idbe amOM tb© caftern 

name of Gursftan; that*b, ^t^nl.^ “ ^ 

the,land of the Georgians} 
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The following arc mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny; Teleba, Thalbis, Gclda, "Phiauna, Thabilaca, Citim 
Albana, Chadaca, Mifia, Boziata, and Cabalica, which 
laft Pliny calls the metropolis of Albania. The rivers Risers. 
which it may be proper to take notice of are, the Cyrus 
or Cyrnus, the Albanus, the Cafius, the Gerrhus, the 
Soana, the Cambyfes, and the Alazon all emptying 
themfelves into the Cafpian fca. The Cyrus, now the 
Kur, fprings from the Mofchian mountains, which fe- 
parate Colchis from Armenia, waters the country now 
called Mokan, receives into its channel the Aragus and 
Araxes, and falls into the Cafpian fea, within a fmall 
diftance from the fouthern borders of the ancient Al¬ 
bania. 

The whole countij, now known by the names of 
Schirwan and Eaft Georgia, is extremely fruitful and 
pleafant. Strabo defcribes the ancient Albanians as tall 
and ftrong-bodied men, and adds, that they had, gene¬ 
rally fpeaking, a very graceful mien, and far excelled all 
other nations in comelinefs, as well as in ftature (P). 

The fame writer tells us, that the manners of the 
Albanians were very fimple ; that they were unacquainted 
with weights, meafures, and the ufe of money; that they 
could not count above one hundred; and that trade was 
carried on among them only by exchange. Pliny writes, 
that they held old age in great veneration ; that they 
were of a very fair complexion, and thence, according to 
fome called Albanithat they could fee as well by night 
as by day ; and that not only the men were flout and cou¬ 
rageous, but alfo the women, whom he pretends to be 
defcended from the ancient Amazons. 

As to their origin, Tacitus * and Pliny *’ derive them Thtir 
from the Theflalians, who attended Jafon in his expedi- origin. 
tioii into Colchis, and fettled in this part of the iflhmus 
between the Euxine and Cafpian fcas. Juflin * alBrms 
they were defcended from the inhabitants of Alba in 
Italy, who followed Hercules into thofe parts, after he 
had overcome Geryon. Ammianus Marcellinus takes the 
Albani and Alani to be one and the fame people, and 

f Plin. lib. vi. cap. ij & cap. 10. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 5. 

» Tacit, lib. y. s Plin. lib. vi. cap. 13. 1 Juft. lib. xiii. 

(P) Our modem travellers dinary in the men; whereas 
extol the women of Georgia the ancients admired the men, 
and Scbirwap for perfect beau- without taking any notice of 
ties, but find nothing e^tiaor- the women. 
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iSAtu 6 £ gorcraiBcnt, ^e<:0Ulln^"^S'fa jBjiKeHt tiin^B 
divided into a great many fmall kingdoiafr^ Stribo 
' tlat tflfenty-fix different languid ^te tpoiixf. 
form^y fat Albania; and that thote yiffei^i aa riiany^i 
lerent’ mgs and kingdoms as langiiaMs, eaeh tH^'hkr- 
ing dbeir peculiar king But; the Albani, in procefa pi^ 
time, prevailed over the other petty princds, arid #>4# 
theihrelves mafters of the whole country, In 
time ftey coiild bring into the field, as Strabo into^i^S 
us, fixty thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. '^STe 
find ho mention made oif their kings til] the reign of 
^likander the Great, io whom the king of Albania ia 
faid, by Pliny‘ and SoKiius “to have pteTented a dog of 
an extraordinary ficrceiicfs and fize. 

The next king of Albania we find mentioned in hifiory 
is Oraefes, who entering into alliance with Tigranes^ 
the fon of Tigraires the (^at^ iitCurred the indignation 
of Pompey. Cofis, the king's 'brother, a brave and en- 
terprifihg prince, comtolmded the Albanians, and tvaited 
for Fbropey on the banks of thp Cyrus, which he forti¬ 
fied at certain diftances vrfth high palifades. Bat Pompi^ 
feigning to return to Armenia, leading his army a gfeSt 
way about, and drawing up his cavalry Md beafts of, Our- 
den in the bed of thh'river, to break the force of the 
ftrcam, paffed it without being difcovered by the enemy. 
From the Cyrus he purfued hi^ march to the Cambyfes, 
through a dry country, where his army fuffered much for 
want of water. At length, after haviijg bccn led aftr^y 
by his guides, who vireto Albanians, he reached the Cam¬ 
byfes, where his foldiers were fpized vi^th ftrange difteBi- 
pers, occafioned by their drinking too greedily of the 
Water of that river, while they vtore lieated by their 
Inarch: however, he fiill advanced, with the prlscaution 
of cariying ten thoufand fkins fiill of water, left he fhonld 
be again reduced to the fame diftrefs. He hhard no in- 
tdligence of the enemy, t^he haffp^ed the Abas, or 
Albanus, when he was informed, that ^pfis was advancing 
full march againft him, at the head of fixty thppfaM 
foot, and twelke thoilfaM horfe. Hpon his approach ne 
concealed the legionaries among the thick buflies, with 
which the whole plain was fprpad, command!^ them to 
cover their helmets with their'bucklers, left the rays of 
the fun, refledting on them, Ihould difchvef them at a 

Strabo, lib. xi. . ‘ Plin.lib. vdL cap.4. ■> Solin. lib. ix. 

diftance. 



d^Bce. i^ien ius Ae civali*]^ nrlA 

attack tbe ^mf, aAd, retinng b^ore ^eui^ dtaMr 
into the attiWcai^. - 

The ftrategem lad all the fuecei& Fotofim coulA et» 
pe^} for the legionaries ftarthig ap SI on t ivOl^At and 
\ridening their ranks to let the cavalry retite* furroanded 
the Albanians on all (idest and routed them vvitib |^eat 
flaugbter. On this occaiion Cofis behaved with mheh 
valour and intrepidity} for he k'ejpt clofe to Pompey duir# 
ing the whole time of the engagement; and, having had 
at laft an opportunity of difchargirig a blow at him, 
pierced his breaft-plate. Btit Pompey threw his javelin at 
him with fuch vigour, that he laid him dead at his feefe 
The Albanians, diiheartCned by the death of their ge> 
neral, fled in diforder to the -neighbouring foreft, which 
the Romans fet on fire^ crying aloud, while the foreft 
was burning, “ Saturnalia, Saturnalia!” to remind the 
Albanians, that they had aCtenipted to furprife them in 
thieir quarters during the feafts of Saturn, and therefore 
ought to expeft no quarter. Orsefe^ after the defeat of 
his troops, retired to Mount Caucafus, and from thence 
fent ambafladors to treat of a peace with the conqueror, 
who willingly granted it, being defirous to end the war, 
and turn his arms againft the king of Parthia, who had 
entered Gordyene at the head of a powerful army *. 

Orsefifs, was fucccedcd by his fon ZobcrcS*, who, hav¬ 
ing ventured an cnga'gemcnt with P. Canidius, Marc 
Antony’s lieutenant, was by him entirely defeated, and 
obliged to fue for peace. In this war Canidius was pow¬ 
erfully allifted by Pharnabazus, king of Iberia The 
next king of Albania we find mentioned in hiftory is Pha- 
rafmenes, who, in the time of the emperor Adrian, com¬ 
mitted great deyaftatibns in Armenia, Cappadocia, and 
Media j and was on that account fummoned by the em¬ 
peror to Rorhe. Pharafmends refilfed to comply with the 
fummons; but, in the mean time, to appeafe Adrian^ 
fent him fome valnabte prefents, among which were many 
great-coats; fucH as were worn in thofe days by military 
men, all of cloth of gold. Thcfe alone the emperor ac¬ 
cepted, but with no other view than to aflront the king 
who had fent them 5 for he caufed three hundred crimi¬ 
nals to be clad with them, and in that attire fight the 

■> Dio, lib. xzxvi. Plutarch, in Pomp. Appian. in Mitbridat. 
Plor. lib, iii. cap. 5. Eutrop. lib. vi. OroC lib. vi. cap. 4. Sej^ 
Ruf. in Epitom. Froptin. Stratae. lib- h* cap. 3. • Pint, in 
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wild beads in the public theatre. Upon Adrian’s death 
the king of Albania came to Rome, at the firft fummons 
from his fucceflbr Antoninus Pius, who received him with 
great marks of efteem, and fent him back with prefents 
to his kingdom Trebellius and Marcellinus ■■ fpeak 
of two kings of Albania, whom they do not name, the 
one contemporary with Sapor I. king of Perfia, and the 
emperor Valerian the other reigning in the time of Sa¬ 
por II. and entering into an alliance with him againll 
Condantius, the fon of Conllantine the Great. The Al¬ 
banians continued to be governed by their own princes till 
the reign of Juftinian IJ. who is faid by Zonaras *, and 
other writers ', to have fubdued Albania by his general 
Leontius. 

We Iliall conclude our account of thefe three kingdoms 
with the words of fir John Chardin, who, in defcribing 
the prefcnt Georgia, which comprehends the greater part 
of the ancient Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, fpeaks of it 
thus; “ Georgia is as fertile a country as can be feen ; the 
bread is as good there as in any part of the world; the 
fruit of an exquifitc flavour, and of dilTerent forts : no 
place in Europe yields better pears and apples ; no place 
in Afia better pomegranates. The country abounds with 
cattle, venifon, and wild fowl of all forts; the river Kur 
is well docked with fifli; the wine is fo rich, that the 
king of Perfia has always fome of it for his own table. 
The inhabitants are robull, valiafit, and of a jovial tem¬ 
per, great lovers of wine, and eftcemed very trudy and 
faithful, endowed with good natural parts, blit, for want 
of education, very vicious. The women are generally fair 
and comely, atid by their beauty recommended to the 
court of the king of Perfia, whofe wives and concubines 
are for the mod part Georgian women. Nature has 
adorned them with graces no where elfe to be met with ; 
it is impofltblc to fee them without loving them ; they are 
of a full fize, clean-limbed, fmall-waided, fair, and well- 
proportioned.” 'flius far fir John Chardin, to M'hofe 
words, or rather panegyric on the Georgian women, we 
beg leave to fubjoin a paflage out of another modern tra¬ 
veller of no mean charader “: “As to the Georgian wo- 
znen, ^fays he), they did not at all furprife us ; for we 
expeded to find them perfect beauties : they are no way 


P Dio, Ibid. Zoiiar & Spartian ill Adrian. Capitolin. in An¬ 
tonin. Pio. S Trebel. in Valer. t Maroellin. lib. 
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difagreeable, and may be counted beauties, if compared 
with the Curdes; they have an air of health, that is plead¬ 
ing enough ; but, after all, they are neither fo handfome, 
nor fo well-fliaped, as is reported. Thofe vrho live in the 
towns have nothing extraordinary, more than the others ; 
fo that I may, I think, venture to contradiifl the accounts 
that have been given us of them by molt travellers.” 

SEC T. IV. 

Of the Kingdom of Bofporus. 

HE ancient kingdom of Bofporus, comprehending all Bojparm. 
the provinces that were fubjedt to the Bofporan 
princes, was bounded on the eaft by Colchis, on the weft 
by the gulf Carcinites, on the fouth by the Euxine Sea, ‘ 
and on the north by the Tanais, where that river falls in¬ 
to the Palus Maeotis; fo that it comprifed the Cherfone- 
fus Tauriea in Europe, and in Afia all that traft which 
lies between the Palus Ma;otis and the Euxine Sea (Q_^). 

Cities of note in the Afiatic Bofporus were, anciently, citin. 
Phanagoria, placed by fome geographers on the Euxine 
Sea, by others on the Palus Masotis ; but by Pliny and 
Mela * at fome diftance from both, oji a peninfula, which 
they call Corocondama. Near this city was formerly a fa¬ 
mous temple dedicated to Venus Apaturia, fo called from 
the Greek word apate, fignifying deceit-, for Ihe is fcig)5ed 
to have overcome the giants here by a ftratagem fuggefted 
to her by Hercules. This city was, according to Strabo ", 
the metropolis of Bofporus in Afia. Cepi, Hermonaffa, 
Stratoclea, and Cimmerium, ftood on the Bofporus, and 
are faid by Pliny to have been once remarkable cities. 

From the latter the Bofporus Cimmerius borrowed its 
name. Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, tell us, 
that Cimmerium was the chief city of the Cimmerians, a 
people famous for their robberies as early as the days of 
Homer. Thefe barbarians, being forced out of their 

W Ptin. lib. vi. cap. 6. x Pomp. Mela, lib. i. cap. 19. 

y Strabo, lib. ix. 

(Q_) Diodorus Siculus (i) Strabo(j),whomwcha\'efol- 
confines the kingdom of Bofpo- lowed, extends it to the Gulf 
rus within the Bofporus Ciin- Carcinites, which, with the 
merius, the boundary of Eu- Palus Maotis, forms the ifth- 
rope and Afia on that fide; but mus of the Cherfonefus. 

(i) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xii- . (0 Str.abo, lib. vii. 
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bwn coutatry bjr the Scythisn Nomades, ravageti the fined 
provinces in the Eaft, and penetrated as far as Sardis ih 
Lydia, which they rednccd 5 but being afterwards over¬ 
come by Halyaltes, king of Lydia, foineof thtan retu^n<^ 
to their ancient habitation; and others, as mod hiiWri- 
ans conjefture, advanced towards the North as fan' as the 
Baltic, and fettled in the Cimbrica Cheribnefus, now 
Jutland; for the Cimbri and Cimmerii arc, by mod hif. 
torians, thought to be one and' the fame people. The 
other cities taken notice of by the ancients in the Afiatic 
Bofporus, are Sinda, on the Palus Mseotis; Tanais, at 
the mouth of the river bearing that name, where the 
city of Afoph now’ftands; Paniardis, Tyrambe, and Ge- 
rafum, called by Ptolemy a Cimbrian village. 

The coad of the Euxine Sea was inhabited by the Cerce- 
tae, the Heniochi, the Mofehi, and the Achsei, of whom 
we h^ave fpoken above. Strabo enumerates on the coaft 
^ the Palus Msotis the following nations, the Sindi, 
Dand^ii, _Agri, Arrichl, Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sitta- 
Kni, Dofci, and Afpungitani. I’o thefe Scylax adds the 
Coraxi, the Coraci, or, as Voflius will have it, theColici, 
f” Melanchleni. , The country bordering on the Pa* 
lus Maeotis and the Bofporus, which was inhabited by the 
Cimmeni, is reprefented by the ancients as an inhofpi- 
table place, covered with thtek foreds, and continual fogs, 
which the rays of )^e fun could not break through (R)° 
rivers mentioned by the ancient geographers in this 
traa, are, the Anticitqs or Vardanus, the Pfathis, the 
Greater and LefTer Rhombites, and the Marubius, mod 
of them fprmging from the ipountains of Sarmatia Afia- 
themfelves into the Palus Maotis. 

1 he Taurica dierfonefus, fo named from its being a 
penmfula, anciently inhabited by the Tauri, or Taurofey-' 


, (R) This frightful deferip- 
tion gave Cicero and Ovid oc- 
cafion to fay, that an eternal 
niglit reigned in this gloomy 
climate, and that' deep had 
taken its abode here’j and 
hence Cimmerian darknefs be- 
according to Ladiiitius, 
9 , proverb, figoifying an impe¬ 
netrable darknefs, ind.li^wife 
a gloomy and fiupid mind. 
Lycophron, Pliny, Euilithius, 
Servius, ahd others, 


planted a colony of Cimmeri* 
ans m Italy, between Cumm 
and Baix, near the Lake Aver- 
nus; and tells us, that the fun 
never fliines on that fmall catfl 
mu: but Stfabo, who was 
better _ acijpainted . with the 


tyifb ad. the, neceflaries of life, 
and rather pleafant than dil* 
agreeable; 





tlj8% «nd'^to}ei?jy c^U Ijes between 

Euxine Sea» thp Pi>l«8 Mseotis, antfsthe Bofporus Cimnae- 
rius} extends, according .to Sir Joi»n Chardin* fixty-one 
Jcagues from caft to weft, and about thirty-five from nofth. 
to fouth, and is joined to the continent by a narrow ifth- 
miw ?tbout a mile over. iTte^cities of note in former CiiUt. 
times were, Tapbr?e or Tapbrus, on tbe ifthnaus,'where 
the prefent pity of %zekop, or frecop ftands. The mo¬ 
dern city U fo calied from the word przkop, fi^nifying a 
ditch i for it was built on the ditch which the 1 artars cut 
! acrofs the ifthmus. Cherfonefus, or, as the more modern 
I Greek writers call it, Cherfon, was, according to Stra- 
i bo, built by the Greeks.on the Gulf Carcinites, now the 
i Gulf of Nigropoli, on the weft coaft of the Cherfonefus. 

Of this city, now called Topetarkan, there are Hill many 
ruins to be feen. Theodofia, or Theudofia, another 
Greek city on the eaft coaft of tbe peninfula, once a place 
of great note : it is now known by the name of Caffii, 
and is the capital of Little Tartary. From this city the 
Bofporus Cimmerius of the ancients is called by the pre- 
fent inhabitants the Streights of Caffa. Sanion places 
Theodofia where the modern city of Tuiba ftands. Nym- 
phseum, Lagyra, and Charax, ftood on the Euxine Sea, 
and Panticapasum on the Bofporus. This city was, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, the metropolis of the European BoiV 
porus. It was founded by the blilefians, and foyfome ages 
governed by its own laws i blit at length fubdued by the 
kings of Bofporus. Some writers have confounded the 
cities of Panticapseum and Bofporus} but Pliny, Strabo, 
and Stephanus, fpcak of them as two difterent cities. 
Procopius often mentions the latter; but never takes any 
notice of Panficapseum, though the capital of Taurica 
Cherfonefus. This peninfula is at prefent pofleffed by the 
Tartars, and commonly known by the name of the Crim, 
which it borrowed from the. tfity oi Krym, anciently call¬ 
ed Cremnos. The Bofporus Cimmerius, now the Streights 
of Kertzi or Caffa, which divides Europe and Afia, or the 
Grim and Kuban, is not above four leagues over. ITie 
Palus Micotis extends from foutb-weft to north-eaft about 
one hundred and thirty leagues, having on the north and 
weft Little Tartary; on the fo.uth-weft the Cherfonefus 
Taurica, now the Crim; and on the caft and fouth-eaft 
Sarmatia Afiatica, now Circafs Tartary. This fea or lake 
Was called by the ancients Palus Maeotis, from the Mxoti 
or M^tici, a people inhabitiM the European and part of 
the Afiatic coaft, and aMb felus Safmatise, pimraeri® 
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Paludcs, Scythica Stagna, and Pond Euxini Mater, or 
the Mother of the Euxine Sea j but its modern name is 
the Sea of Zabacb, borrowed from a fifh taken there at 
certain feafons of the year. 

The Bofporani were governed by princes of their own in 
the earlieft times; but as the works of Trogus Pompeius, 
who wrote the hiflory of the Bofporan kings % have not 
reached us, we can give but a very indiderent account of 
them. The firft we meet with in hiflory is Lcucon, who ' 
is mentioned by Strabo •} but we are deftitute of mate¬ 
rials both as to his reign and to that of Parifades, whom 
Strabo calls the laft of his race. Diodorus Siculus tells 
ns, that many kings had reigned in Bofporus before the 
confulate of M. Genutius Augurinus, and P. Curiatius 
Philo. Hence it is plain, that Leucon and Parifades 
were not, as fome authors have thought, the foundeis of 
the Bofporan kingdom, but preceded by a long feries of 
princes of the fame race. Spartacus I. fucceeded Pari¬ 
fades, and is faid by Diodorus Siculus, in one place, to 
have reigned feven years, and, in another, feventeen 
He had two fons, Seleucus and Spartacus. He left the 
kingdom to the former, who reigned four years, and dying 
without children, was fucceeded by his brother Spartacus 
II. and be, after a reign of twenty-fix years, by his fon 
Satyrus, who reigned fourteen years. After him came 
Lcucon 11 . who waged war with one Mnemon, probably 
a neighbouring prince, by whom he was overcome; and 
with the Heracleans, over whom he gained conliderable 
advantages. He had a particular regard for the Atheni¬ 
ans, whom he fupplied with a great quantity of corn in 
the time of a famine, and allowed their merchants a free 
trade to all parts of his dominions. The Athenians, 
in return. for his kindnefs, made him and his children 
free of Athens, and granted to his trading fubjedls the 
fame privileges and exemptions in Attica, which their 
citizens enjoyed in Bofporus, erefling three pillars in me¬ 
mory of the good underftanding that fubfifted between the 
two dates, to wit, one in the city of Bofporus, another in 
the PeriKus, and the third near the temple of the Argo¬ 
nauts. . He was a great encourager of trade, a«d granted 
ample privileges to all foreign merchants fettling at Theo- 
dofia in the Cherfonefus; By which means that city be¬ 
came one of the mod rich and populous of the Eaft 


s. Vide Prolog, lib. xxxvii. 
doi. Sicul. lib. xii. cap. 4, fcy. 
Diodor. Steul. lib. »iv. & xvi. 
Dio Cbiyfoft Oral. ii. de Regna 
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His exploits were celebrated by Chryfippus the philofo- 
pher, as Plutarch informs us ; but have not reached our 
times. He left two fons, Spartacus and Parifades. The Satyrus II. 
former, furnamed Satyrus, fucceeded him in the king- 
dom, and is called by Dinarchus the tyrant of Bofporus. 

He reftored Hecatseus, a neighbouring prince, to his king¬ 
dom, obliging him to marry his daughter, and murder 
Tirgataone his former wife, in order to make room for 
*her. This tranfaftion kindled a bloody war between him 
and the fubje£l:s of Hecatseus, in which he loft his fon, 
with whofe death he wasfofenfibly affeifted, that he died 
of grief. Dinarchus tells us ^ that both he arid his bro¬ 
ther Parifades fent yearly to Demofthenes a thoufand 
bufliels of wheat. He reigiied only five years, and was 
fucceeded, according to fome, by his younger fon Gor- 
gippus; according to others, by his brother Parifades. Parifadet 
Of Gorgippus we find nothing upon record. Parifades 
is faid by Diodorus Siculus to hav'e reigned thirty-eight 
years. 

He left three fons, Satyrus, Eumelus, and Prytanis, who Satyrus III. 
made war upon one another. Satyrus III. the eldeft, fuc- 
ceeded his father ; but his brother Eumelus, being affifted 
by Ariophames, king of Thrace, attempted to drive him 
from the throne. Satyrus had recourfe to the Scythians, 
who fent to his afliftance twenty thoufand foot, and ten 
thoufand horfe. Reinforced by thefe, with two thoufand 
Greeks, and an equal number of Thracians, he engaged 
and put to flight Eumelus, whofe army conCfted of 
twenty-two thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe, all 
Thracians, under the command of Ariophames, or Ario- 
pharnes, their king. After this defeat, Eumelus and the 
Thracian king retired to a ftrong fortrefs, where they 
were clofely befieged by the conqueror. While Satyrus 
continued before this place, Menifeus, who commanded 
the mercenaries, being fnrrounded by the enemy, while 
he was attempting to ftorm the fort, Satyrus haftened to 
his relief, and refeued him from the imminent danger he 
was in; but was himfelf run through the arm with a 
fpear, and died of the wound the night following, after a 
ftiort reign of nine months. 

Upon his death Menifeus, breaking up the fiege, re- Prytanis, 
tired with the army to the city of Gargara; and from 
thence carried the king's body to Panticapseum, and there 
delivered it to his brother Prytanis, who, having buried 

^ Dinarch. in Orat. contra Demoflhen. 
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it with great pomp, took upon himfelf the command of 
the army, and the title of king. Eumelus fent ambafl'a- 
dors to the new king, offering to difband his forces, upon 
condition that he would divide the kingdom with him ; 
but Prytanis not attending to his propofals, by the aflift- 
ance of the neighbouring Barbarians, Eumelus made him¬ 
felf mafter of Gargara, and feveral other cities. Prytanis 
marched againft him, at the head of a numerous army ^ 
but was overcome in battle, and being (hut up within a 
narrow neck of land, between the Palus Mxotis and a 
lake, was forced to furrendcr,. give up his army, and de¬ 
part the kingdom ; but he foon returned, and, by tbe 
afliftance of his friends, made himfelf mafter of fonie 
ftrong places. Eumelus marched againft him, and having 
put his army to flight, purfued him to a place called tbe 
Gardens, where he endeavoured to make head againft 
his brother’s vi£lorious army, but was killed in the at¬ 
tempt. 

Sumtlm. Upon his death, Eumelus ordered all tbe friends and 
children of his two brothers, Satyrus and Prytanis, to be 
murdered. Parifades alone, the fon of Satyrus, had the 
good fortune to make his efcape to the court of Agaras, 
icing of the Scythians; all the others were inhumanly maf- 
facred. This cruelty incenfed the people, who were ready 
to revolt, and revenge the death of their friends, by taking 
the life of the tyrant; when Eumelus, calling them to¬ 
gether, promifed to alter his condudf, reftored to the 
cities their former privileges, freed them from all kinds 
of taxes, and having by thefe means regained their affec¬ 
tions, governed the kingdom with great equity and mo¬ 
deration to his death. He is celebrated by the ancients, 
as the greateft king who had ever reigned in Bofporus. 
He not only defended hiS dominions againft the neigh¬ 
bouring Barbarians, who at different times invaded it with 
numerous armies, but M'ould have brought all the neigh¬ 
bouring nations under fubjeflion, had he not been pre¬ 
vented by death, after a reign of five years, and as many 
months. As he was returning from Scythia, in a cha¬ 
riot covered with a canopy, the horfes taking fright, and 
the driver not being able to ftop them in their career, the 
king threw himfelf out 5 but his fword being intangled in 
one of tbe wheels, he was hurried away with the violent 
motion of the chariot, and killed. 

Spariacui He was fucceeded by his fon Spartacus III. who reigned 
;//. twenty years. We read of Leucanor reigning, in the fe- 

LcucMtf^ quel, in the Bofporus Cimmerius, and {>aying a yearly 

tribute 
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, tribute to the Scythians. He was treacherouOy murdered 
I by one Arfacomas, a Scythian prince, for having refufed 
i him his daughter in marriage Upon his death, Eu- 
I boitus, his brother by a concubine, was placed on the 
I throne by the Sarmatians. The Alani, and the Greek 
; ftates of Alia Hkewife, joined him againft the Scythians, 
i who began to be too pow'erful in thofe parts : however, he 
j could never enjoy his kingdom in peace and tranquility, 

I 'till he fubmitted to pay them a double tribute. 

The next prince we find reigning in Bofporus, is Pari- 
! fades III. who, not being able to pay to Scilurus, king of 
Scythia, the unreafonable tribute he exafted, nor to with- 
iland fo powerful an enemy, voluntarily refigned the king¬ 
dom to Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, after it 
had been held by his.anceftors for the fpace of four hun¬ 
dred years In the time of the laft Mithridatic war, the 
Bofporans revolted from Mithridates, and admitted Ro¬ 
man garrifons into the cities of Phanagoria, Theodofia, 
Cherfonefus, and Nymphaeum; but, upon the death of 
that prince, the whole country was reftored by Pompey 
to his fon Pharnaces, whom he honoured with the title 
of a friend and ally of the Roman people. During the 
civil war between Csefar and Pompey, Pharnaces, not fa- 
tisfied with the kingdom of Bofporus, attempted the re¬ 
covery of his father’s dominions} crofled the Euxine Sea, 
and reduced Colchis, Armenia Minor, and feveral places 
in Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia *. After the battle 
of Pharfalia, Csefar fent Domitius Calvinus againft him 
with part of his army; but Domitius being overcome in 
battle, Pharnaces made himfelf mailer of the remaining 
part of Pontus and Cappadocia, atid of all Bithynia; 
whence he was preparing to advance into Afia, properly 
fo called; but in the mean time Csefar leaving Egypt, 
crofled Syria, came unexpefledly upon Pharnaces, and, 
having attacked him, gained a complete vi£lory. 

Pharnaces, after this defeat, fled to Sinope with a thou- 
fand horfe, and from thence failed back into Bofporus; 
where he no fooner landed, than Afander, whom he had 
appointed governor of that counfry during his abfence, 
feized and put him to death, taking upon himfelf the title 
of king of Bofporus Csefar bellowed the kingdom of 
Bofporus on Mithridates the Pergamian, as a reward for the 

' Lucian, in Toxari. t.DjoJor. Slcul. ibid. S Pint, in 

Csef Hirt de Bell. Alexandria. Dio Calf. lib. xlii. Appian. de 
Bell. Civil, lib. ii. *“ Appian. Hirt. & Plut. ibid. 
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eminent fervices be bad performed in Egypt, as we have 
related in the biftory of that country. At the fame time 
he appointed him tctrarch of Galatia, which he had a title 
to in right of his mother, who was defcended from one 
of thofe tetrarchs. He might alfo have laid claim to the 
kingdom of Bofporus, in right of his father ; for he was 
fuppofed to be the fon of Mithridates the Great, his mo¬ 
ther having been one of that prince’s concubines, after 
the death of Menodotus of Pergamus, her hulband. But” 
Cfcfar, in appointing him king of Bofporus, gave him 
only an empty title ; for Afander being in pofleOion of the 
whole country, he was to fettle himfelf on the throne by 
force of arms. With this view he raifed forces ; but, in- 
Itead of gaming the kingdom, loft his life, being over- 
come and flain in battle by Afander, who, after his death, 
held the kingdom without any farther moleftation 5 the 
Komans not being at Icifure, on account of their inteftine 
broils, to give him any difturbance K 
He was a man of great courage, and fkill in the mili- 
taiy art; however, the emperor Auguftus, diftrufting him, 
command of the Bofporan troops, who ferved in 
the Koman army, to Scribonius; a circumftance which 
Afander took fb much amifs, that he abltained from all 
food, an^d by that abftinence put an end to his life, in the 
ninety-third year of his age ^ Upon his death. Scribo- 
mus, pre^nding that he was the grandfon of Mithridates, 
""“'■’./he daughter of Pharnaccs, and pof- 
feifed himfelf of the kingdom of Bofporus; but was ex¬ 
pelled by Polemon, on whom Auguftus had beftowed 
that kingdom. 

Polemon was the Ton of Zeno, a famous orator of Lao- 
^cea, and, after the battle of Phiiippi, had been, by 

behaviour with 

that part of the kingdom of Pontus which lay next to Cap- 

in Ills expedition againft the 
prifoner. He was 
afterwards fent by the king of Media to negociate a peace 

"■/ m«»vir, by whom ho was, on 
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He engaged in feveral wars with the neighbouring Bar¬ 
barians, whom he kept in awe, preventing them from 
making incurfions into the Roman territories; but was at 
length overcome, taken, and put to death, by the Afpun- 
gitani, whom Strabo reckons among the nations that bor¬ 
dered on the Falus Maeotis. He had been honoured by 
Auguftus, fome time before his death, with the title of a 
friend and ally of the Roman people He left two fons, 
Zeno and Polemon H. The former, furnamed Artaxia, 
was, by Germanicus, made king of Armenia, to the great 
fatisfafbion of the Armenians, among whom he had been 
educated The latter fucceeded his father in the king¬ 
dom of Bofporus, which he exchanged, in the reign of 
Claudius, for part of Cilicia, We find no farther men¬ 
tion in hiftory of the Bofporani, till the reign of Tra¬ 
jan, who, as Eutropius informs us ", received the king of 
Bofporus under his protedlion. In the time of Antoninus 
Pius, Rimethalces reigned in the Bofporus Cimmerius, 
and came to Rome to treat with the emperor about the 
affairs of his kingdom, as we read in Capitolinus Lu¬ 
cian tells us, that the Bofporans, in his time, werp go¬ 
verned by a king, named Eupator; but what fate attended 
them thenceforth, to the divifion of the empire, we find 
no where recorded j and therefore lhail proceed to a fuc- 
cindi account of the other kingdoms mentioned in the 
title prefixed to this chapter. 


SECT. V. 

Of the Kingdom of Media. 


\K 7 E have delivered elfewhere the hiftory of Media, 
from the earlieft account of time, to its being re¬ 
duced by the Perfians, by whom it was held to the reign 
of Darius Codomannus, when the other provinces of Me¬ 
dia fell under the power of the Macedonians j buf that 
which lay between Mount Taurus and the Cafpian Sea, 
withftood Alexander, being defended by Atropatus, who, 
upon the downfal of the Perfian monarchy, referved it 
for himfelf, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity, who held 
it as fovereigns to Strabo’s time ^ From Atropatus, it 


■Strabo, lib. xi. Plut. in Anton.- Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib. v. 
Dio, lib, xlix. liii. liv. “Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 54. 56. 

a Butrop. lib. viii. • Capitol, in Antonin. Pio. p Strabo, 
Hb. xi. p, <11. 
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was called Media Atropatia, or fimply Atropatene. In 
procefs of time it became a very confiderable kingdom ; 
for Strabo tells us, that the kings of,Atropatene could 
bring into the field forty thoufand foot, and twenty thou- 
fand horfe. The metropolis of this kingdom is called by 
Strabo, Gaza; by Plutarch, Phrahata; arid by Dio, Pra- 
afpa. The firft who reigned here was Atropatus, who 
being governor of this province in the time of Darius 
Codomannus, defended the narrow pafles leading into it 
againft Alexander; and at his departure caufed himfelf to 
be ackpowleged king of the country. Upon the death of 
Alexander, Perdiccas, who had married Atropatus’s 
daughter, fuffered him to enjoy his new kingdom with¬ 
out moleftation. The other kings of Media we find men- 
Tmarchui. tinned in hiftory, are, Timarchus, Mithridates, Darius, 
and Artuafdes. Timarchus reigned in the time ofDe-r 
metrius Soter, king of Syria, who attempted, but without 
MMritia- fuccefs, to reduce Media Mithridates was contempo- 
rary with Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, whom 
he affifted againft Lucullus. He married the daughter of 
Tigra'nes, king of Armenia, but dying without iflue, left 
Darius. the kingdom to his brother Darius, who likewife ffded 
with Mithridates ; but was overcome by Pompey Da- 
Ariuafdts. rius was fucceeded by his fon Artvafdes, or Artuafdes, 
on whom Marc Antony made war, at the inftigation of 
Artabazus, king of Armenia. 

Upon the retreat of Antony, Artuafdes having a dif¬ 
ference with his allies the Parthians, about the divifion of 
the Roman fpoils, fent ambafladors into Egypt, acquaint¬ 
ing Antony, that he was ready to join him with all his 
forces and affift him, to the utmoft of his power, in the 
reduftion of Parthia. The triumvir, therefore, refolved 
to return into Parthia by the Way of Media; and, to 
attach Artuafdes more firmly to his intereft, firft fent him, 
as a prefent, the head of Artabazus, his inveterate enemy, 
whom he had treacheroufly feized ; and afterwards con- 
trafled a marriage for Alexander, one of his fons by 
Cleopatra, with a daughter of the king of Media; but in 
the mean time the civil war breaking out between Antony 
and 0 £iavianus, Artuafdes fent; his forces to join the for¬ 
mer ; a circumftance which gave the Parthians an oppor¬ 
tunity of invading his dominions, and driving him from 
the throne. After having lived fome time in Syria, he 

1 Trog. Pomp.'Prolog.fib.xxxiv, 'Dio, lib.xitxv. Plut. 
ia Po9p. Appian. Mitpridat. 
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lia 4 rccourfe to the clemency of Oftavianus, who received 
him into favour, and bellowed upon him the kingdom of 
Armenia Minor As for the kingdom of Media, it con¬ 
tinued fubjeft to the Parthians, who held it for many years. 


SECT. VI. 

Of the Kingdom of Ba£lria» 

O A C T RI A, or Ba£lriana, now Choraflan, was Sa 3 ria. 
" bounded on the weft by Margiana, on the north by 
the river Oxus, on the foilth by Mount Paropamifus, and 
on the eaft by Afiatic Scythia and the country of the Mat- 
fagetse. It was a large, fruitful, and well-peopled coun¬ 
try, containing, if Ammianus Marcellinus is to be credit¬ 
ed ', a thoufand cities ; but of thefe we find only the fol¬ 
lowing mentioned by the ancients; Ba£tra, the metropolis Otieitf 
of the country, called anciently Zariafpe (S). 

Alexandria, probably built by Alexander; Darapfa, or 
Adrafpa, the fame city which Arrian calls Drapfaca “ i 
Euchratidia, Cariata, both fpoken of by Strabo*; the 
latter was deftroyed by Alexander; Sifimethrx Petra, 
where Alexander folemnized his marriage with Roxana, 
who was kept there ; Maracanda, repaired, but not built, 
as JEneas Sylvius and Cambinus have imagined, by Ta¬ 
merlane *. This city is known by the name of Samaracanda, 
whence the prefent kings of Perfia ftyle themfelves princes 
of Samaracanda y. Ebufmi and Charracharta, now Chia- 


• Dio. lib xlix. p. 415- Zonar, tom, ii. t Ammian. Mar- 

cellin. lib. xxiii. « Arrian, lib. iii. cap. *9. , * Strabo, lib. 

XV. p. +98. * Chalcocond. lib. iii. y Chrytsus in Chron. 


(S) Some writers, indeed, 
make BaiSlra and Zariafpe two 
different cities; but Strabo (1) 
and Pliny (a) tells us, in ex- 
prefs terms, that. BaiSira and 
Zariafpe were two names of 
one and the feme city. Pliny, 
places Baiftra on the river Za- 
riaipe; and Curtius on the 
Baurus, at the foot of Mount 
Paropamifus; but Ptolemy, 

(t) Strabo, lib. xi. (a) Piin. 
lib. vii. cap.%. 


difagreeing with both thefe 
writers, defcribes it as Hand¬ 
ing on the river Dargidus, in 
the heart of the country, at 
a great diftance from Mount 
Paropamifus, which was the 
fouthern boundary. From the 
river Ba£trus, Curtius (3) will 
have both the city and country 
to have borrowed their names. 

lib. vj. cap. 15) i 6 . (3) OtCurt. 
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riachar, were once two places of great note, being cilled 
by Ptolemy royal cities. 

ITie chief rivers of BaSria were, the Ochus, the Oxus, 
the Orgomenes, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Dargomenes, 
the Zariafpaor Zariafpes, the Artimis, and theDargidus. 
Moft of thefe rivers fall into the Ochps, which fprings 
from Mount Paropamifus, and difcharges itfelf into the 
Cafpian Sea. Paropamifus, or Parapamifus, is a part of 
Mount Taurus, and not of Mount Caucafus, as thofe who 
attended Alexander in his expedition into India, chofe to 
call it*. That part of Ba£lria, which was watered by 
the river Oxus, is defcribed by the ancients as a very fruit¬ 
ful country, abounding with pallures, and well Hocked 
with cattle of a very large fizc; but the fouthern parts 
were nothing but fandy defetts, without any track or 
beaten way, infomuch that travellers ufed to reft in the 
day-time, and purfue their journey in the night, guiding 
them'felves by the ftars, as on the fea, not without danger 
of being buried in the fand. The country was inhabited 
by the following nations ; the Salatarx, Zariafpae, Cho- 
matri, Comi, Acinacae, Tambazse, Thocarse, Marycsei, 
Amarifpii, and feveral others of lefs note. The Baftrians 
in general were reckoned good foldiers, being always at 
war, either among themfelves, or with the neighbouring 
nations, and enemies to all manner of luxury. Pliny 
tells us, that they ufed to expofe their old people, when 
they attained to a certain age, to be devoured by fierce 
maftiffs, which they kept for that purpofe, and called 
fepulchral dogs. The fame author adds, that they allow¬ 
ed their daughters to afibciate with whom they pleafed, 
and that iiicontinency was no way difreputable, even to 
the women. ' 

As to their government, they were ruled by kings in 
the eaiiicft ages. Zoroafter is faid, byEufebius*, to have 
reigned in Baftria, and to have been contemporary with 
Ninus, who made war upon him, and fubdued his coun¬ 
try. But Ctefias mentions one Oxyartes, as reigning in 
Baflria, when that country was reduced by Ninus, and 
fays, Zoroafter was contemporary with Cyrus the Great. 
Pliny tjueliions whether he ever reigned in Baifiria. All 
authors agree, that Baflriawas fubdued, firftby the Afly- 
rians, and afterwards by the Perfians, under Cyrus the 
Great, as wc have related in the hiftory of thofe two em¬ 
pires. It fell afterwards under the power of the Macedo- 

I Strabo, lib. xi. p. 34*. Arrian. Indie, cap. II. » Eufeb* 

in Ch'i on. ■’ 


nians. 




i;i3ns> and was held by the facceSbrs of Seleucus Nicator 
till the reign of Antiochus Theos, when Theodotus, 
from being governor of that province, became king, and 
ftrengthened himfelf fo effedfually in his new kingdom, 
while Antiochus was engaged in a war with Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, king of Egypt, that he could never afterwards 
difpoflefs him of his acquifitions He w'as fucceeded by 
his fon, named alfo Theodotus, who, entering into an 
alliance with Arfaces, the founder of the Parthian mo¬ 
narchy, confulerably enlarged his kingdom, w’hile the 
two brothers, Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax, 
were waiting their ftrength againft each other. Theo¬ 
dotus was overcome in battle, and driven out by Euthy- 
demus, his brother, who, being a very valiant and pru¬ 
dent prince, maintained a long war againlt Antiochus 
the Great, in defence of his country, obliging him, at 
laft, to lay aCde all thoughts of ever reducing it, as we 
have related in the hillory of Syria., Euthydemus was 
fucceeded by his brother Menander, who, palling the 
river Hypanis, fubdued the kingdom of Sigertis, the 
large province of Pattalena, and feveral other countries, 
unknown even to Alexander the Great; but while he was 
preparing to make new conquefts, and invade the Syrian 
dominions, he was taken off by a violent fever, to the 
great grief of his fubje£ls, among whom his afhes were 
diftributed, to quell the difturbances that arofe on account 
of his body, to which many cities laid claim. In confe- 
quence of thefe pretcnfions, magnificent monuments were 
ere£led to his memory in moft cities of Baftria'. 

He was fucceeded by his nephew Demetrius, the fon 
of Euthydemus, in whofe name he had governed, that 
prince being very young at bis father’s death. Demetrius 
was not inferior to his uncle in courage and bravery ; for 
he not only maintained himfelf in polTelfion of the pro¬ 
vinces which Menander had reduced, but made feveral 
new acquifitions, and, at his death, left the kingdom of 
BaiTria in a moft flourilhing condition. His Ton Eucra- 
tides built the city of Eucratidia, and, having invaded 
India, made himfelf matter of all thofe provinces which 
had been fubjefted by Alexander. On his return to his 
own dominions he was treacheroully murdered by his fon, 
named alfo Eucratides, to whom he had committed the 
government of the kiijgdom during his abfcnce. So wick- 

>> Arrian, in Parthic. apnd Phot. Cod. 58. Syncell. p. *8+. Juftin. 
lib. xii. cap. 4. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 515- ' Arrian, Peripl. p. 

3». Trog. in Prolog, lib. xli. 
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ed an aftion did not go long unpuniflied j for the Scy¬ 
thians invading Baclria on one fide, and fhe Parthians on 
the other, Eucratides was driven from the throne, and 
foon after killed in attempting to recover it. Upon his 
death the Parthians feized on the provinces of Afpionia 
and Thuriva, leaving all the reft to the Scythians, who 
held the kingdom of Baftria till the invafion of the Huns. 
The kingji whom we find mentioned as reigning in Bac- 
tria in the times of the emperors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, 
and Valerian, were all of Scythian extradfion; but the 
Scythians were, in their turn, driven out by the Huns, 
who reigned in Batftria, as we read in our modern hif- 
torians, in the time of Ladillaus IV. king of Hungary. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the Kingdom of Edijfa. 

Sdtjfa, np H E ancient city of Edefla is placed by geographers in 
-*• Mefopotamia, on the banks of the Scirtus, between 
Mount Mafius and the Euphrates, into which the Scirtus 
empties itfelf. It was onCe a place of great note, and fa¬ 
mous for a temple of the Syrian goddefs, which was 
reckoned one of the richeft in the world. From this tem¬ 
ple, Edefla was ftyled Hierapolis, or the Holy City. 
During the inteftine broils, which greatly weakened the 
^ugarus, kingdom of Syria, Augarus, or Abgatus, feized on the 
tr Abga- city of Edefla, and its fruitful territory, which he eredted 
into a new kingdom, ftyling himfelf king of Edefla, and 
thhking- tranfmitting the fame title to bis pofterity. Under which 
dom. of the Syrian kings this revolution happened, we find no 
where recorded. All we know of the founder of this new 
kingdom is, that he often defeated the Syrians, to whom 
the country which he poflefled had been long fubjedf; 
and, notwithftanding their utmoft efforts, left at his death 
his fmall principality in a very flourilhing condition. He 
Ariamms, fucceeded by his fon Ariamnes, or Abgarus II. for 
*r Abga- the name of Abgarus was common to all the kings of 
rus Ih Edefla. This prince made himfelf mafter of the province 
of Ofroene, and entering into an alliance with Pompey 
againft Tigranes the Great, king of Armenia, fupplied his 
army with provifions. In the Parthian war, he pre¬ 
tended to fide with Craflus ; but in the mean time, main¬ 
taining a private correfpondence with the enemy, he was 
the caufe of the great overthrow which the Romans re¬ 
ceived ' 
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ceived at Carrhse.. He left the kingdom to his fon Ucha- Uchanias 
iiias, mentioned by Enfebius who was fucceeded by his 
fon Abgarus III. a prince celebrated by the ecclehadic rw///. 
writers, on account of the letters which he is fuppofed to 
have written to our Saviour (T). 

Abgarus IV. the fon of the above mentioned prince, Abgarut 
reigned in the time of the emperor Claudius, and joined 
C. CafTius, governor of Syria, who had been ordered by 
that emperor to place Meherdates on the throne of Par- 
thia. When Meherdates arrived at Edefla, Abgarus, who 
had been gained over by the Parthians, detained him 
there, under various pretences, till the enemy had drawn 
together their forces; and, in the heat of the engage¬ 
ment, abandoning the Homans, with the king of the 
Adiabenians, occafioned the defeat of their army The Abgarms 
next prince of Edeffa we find mentioned in hillory, is, that 
Abgarus, who was contemporary with the emperor Tra¬ 
jan, to whom he fent, during the war he waged with the 
Parthians, two hundred and fifty fine horfes, a great many 
complete fuits of armour, and fixty thoufand javelins. 

Trajan accepted of three breaft-plates only, and declared 
Abgarus a friend and ally of the Roman people. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Arbandes, who was highly favoured Arbamict. 
by Trajan. Abgarus VI. the fon of Arbandes, is men- Abgaru$ 
tioned by Capitolinus in his life of Antonins Pius, and by 
Epiphanius, who calls him a moft pious prince. Another 
prince pf the fame name reigned at Edefla, in the time of 
the emperor Severus, aflifted him in the wars he waged in 
the Eaft, and attended him to Rome, where he w'as, by 
the emperor’s order, received and entertained with the ut- 
moft pomp and fplcndor f. Hs was afterwards fufpeaed, 
by Caracalla, of holding a correfpondence vidth the ene¬ 
mies of Rome, and being fummoned to juftify himfelf be¬ 
fore the emperor, he w''as, by his order, confined, and his 
kingdom reduced to a Roman province s. 

Eufeb. Hift.Ecclef. lib. i. cap. 15. ' Tacit, lib. xii. 

» Spartian. in Severe. S Dio, & Zonar. in Caracalla & He- 

liogabalo. Spartian. ubi fapra. Herodian. lib. iii. 

(T) Whether thofe letters occafioned among the learned, 
were genuine or forged, it is may confultCafaubon, Oretfe- 
foreign to our purpofe to en- tus, Tilleraont, Du Pin, and 
quire: thofe who are defirous father Alexander ; all of whom 
of being acquainted with the have treated on this fubjedt. 
controverfy which they have 
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SECT. VIII. 

0/ the Kingdom of Emefa. 


pM E S A, Emifa, or Emifla, was a city of Syria, placed 
by moft of the ancient geographers on the Orontes, 
between Apamea and Laodicea Cabiofa. This city one 
Sampficeramus, an Arabian, feized during the troubles of 
Syria; and, afluming the title of king, held Emefa, and 
its fmall territory, without the leaft di’fturbance from the 
Seleucidae, who had other more important wars on their 
hands'* (U). 

He left two fons, lamblichus and Alexander. The 
former fuceeeded his father, and, as he was greatly at¬ 
tached to the Romans, acquainted Cicero, while he go^ 
verned Cilicia in quality of prqconful, with the motions 
and defigns of the Parthians, who, under the conduft of 
Pacorus, their king, were preparing to invade Syria. In 
the civil wars of Rome, he fided firft with Caefar againif 
Pompey, and afterwards with Antony againft Oaavianus. 
After the vidory gained by the latter at Adium, Antony, 
apprehending that he defigned to follow the example of 
the neighbouring princes, who had all declared for the 
conqueror, got him into his power, and, upon that bare 
fufpicion, caufed him to be put to a moft cruel death*. 
He is ftyled by Strabo, the petty king of the Emefeni; by 
Jofephus, a petty prince of Arabia ; and by Dio, prince 
of the Arabians. 

Upon his death the kingdom was, by Antony, beftowed 
on his brother Alexander, who, continuing faithful to his 
^nefador in his greateft diftrefs, was taken prifoner by 
Oftavianus, and not only deprived of his kingdom) but car- 
ried ill triumph, and afterwards put to deathHis fon, 
lamblichus II. was received into favour by Oflavianus, 
and by him reftored to his father’s kingdom, after he had 


•> Strab. lib. xvi. 
lib. xiv.cap. 13. Dioo.lib. 1. 
kDto. lib.li 


1 Strabo, ibid. Jofeph. Amiq. 
Cic. Epift. ad Fam; lib. xv. Epitt. i. 


(U) Sampficeramus is often 
mentioned by Cicero, in his 
letters to Atticus (i). But 
Nizolius is of opinion, that 


Cicero, under that difguife, 
meant Pompey, who had over¬ 
come Sampficeramus. 


(i) Cic. ad Attic, lib, ii. ,4,i7,& 13, 


lived 
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lived feme time in banifliment. Many years after him 
reigned Sampficeramus II. whom feme- writers confider 
as his grandfon. He is mentioned by Jofephus, who 
ftyles him king of the EmefeniHe was fucceeded by 
his fon A^.izus, who, falling in love with Drufilla, the 
filter of Agrippa Minor, embraced the Jdwilh religion, in 
order to marry that princefs"*. His lifter Jotape was mar¬ 
ried to Ariftobulus, the brother of Agrippa the Great. 
Azizus is the laft king of Emefii we find mentioned in 
hiftory. This fmall kingdom was perhaps feized by the 
Arabians ; for, fome years after, we find it pofleffed by 
the Iturasans. The emperor Hcliogabalus was a native of 
the city of Emefa. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the Kingdom of Adiabcne. 

A S we have deferibed elfewhere the province of Adia- 
bene, which was the richeft and moll fruitful of all 
Aflyria, we lhall in this place only give a fuccin£t ac¬ 
count of the kings, who, taking advantage of the dif- 
turbances that reigned among the Seleucidse, ere£led here 
a new kingdom, and held it in oppofition to the Syrian 
kings, till they were expelled by the power of the Roman 
emperors. I'he firft king we find mentioned in hiftory, 
reigned in the time of the Mithridatic war, and joined 
Tigranes againll Lucullus, as we read in Plutarch, though 
that author docs not acquaint us with his name". Many 
years after, that is, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
one Monobazus, called alfo Bazeos, ruled over the Adia- 
Benians. This prince, being enamoured with his filler 
Helena, married, and had by her two fons, named, Mo¬ 
nobazus and Izates. He had feveral children by other 
wives ; but, as he favoured Izates above all the reft, this 
preference raifed no fmall jealoufy in his other fons, efpe- 
ciaily in MonobazuSj the eldell. To prevent the evil 
confequences which his partiality might occafion in his 
family, hefent Izates to be educated by one Abemerigus, 
lord or king of a rich country in that neighbourhood. 
Abemerigus, who then refided at a place called Spafinus, 
educated him with great care, and gave him his daughter 
Samacha in marriage, and with her a rich and fruitful 
country, by way of dowry. In the mean time Monabazus, 

• Jofeph, Antiq. lib; xviii. cap. 7, & lib. xiX. cap. 7. «> Zonar, 

tom. i. " Plut. in Lucuil; 
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being ftricken in years, and defirous to fee his favourite 
child before his death, fent for Izates, and receiving him 
with great tendernefs, bellowed upon him the country of 
Cxron, which abounded with odoriferous plants, and was 
famous, on account of the remains of Noah’s ark. In 
this country Izates remained till his father’s death, when 
his mother Helena, calling together the chief lords of the 
kingdom, told them, that the deceafed king had, by his 
laft will, appointed Izates to reign after his death, as the 
moll worthy of all his children j but that flie had not 
thought proper to acquaint' him with this mark of dif- 
tinflion, till the honour, to which he had been deftined 
by his father, Ihould be confirmed by the unanimous con- 
fent of his fubjedls. The nobles, prollrating themfelves 
on the ground before the queen, according to the cullom 
of the country, declared, that they approved the king’s 
eledlion, and were ready, not only to obey Izates, who 
had been defervedly preferred to his brothers, but to 
put them all to death, that he might enjoy the king¬ 
dom without difturbance. The queen thanked them for 
their zeal, but at the fame time defired them to forbear 
Ihcdding the blood of any of the royal family, till the 
will of their new fovereign Ihould be known. They then 
entreated the queen to confine at leaft the young princes 
till the king’s arrival,' and in the mean time to appoint one 
to govern in his name. Helena readily complied with 
their requeft, and named her elded fon, Monobazus, guar¬ 
dian pf the kingdom during his brother’s abfence, placing 
with her own hand the diadem on his head, and deliver¬ 
ing to him his father’s feal, with the robe, called by the 
Adiabenians, Sampfera. Izates, being acquainted with 
his father’s death, and the zeal his new fubje£ls had (hewn 
for him, haftened to his kingdom, where he was received 
with great rejoicings, and met by his brother Monobazus, 
who, on his arrival, refigned to him the diadem, and 
other enfigns of royalty. 

While Izates was at the court of Abemerigus, he had 
t')een indrudled in the Jewilh religion by oi^e Ananias, 
who, at his requed, had attended him into the kingdom 
of Adiabene, and continued with him in the province of 
Caeron. 

In his reign Artabanus, king of the Parthians, being 
expelled by his rebellious fubjeSs, had recourfe to him, 
and was not only kindly received at his court, and treated 
like a king, but, by his good offices, redored to the 
crown} in acknowlegemeatof which kindaefs, Artaban^ 

yielded 
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yielded to him the fruitful province of Nifibis, which he 
had lately taken from the king of Armenia. Upon the 
death of Artabanus, a civil war breaking out in Parthia 
between Gotarzes and Meherdates, Izatcs pretended to 
favour the latter, whofe claim was fupported by the em¬ 
peror Claudius, but maintained the whole time a private 
corfcfpondence with the former, and joined hint at lait 
with all his forces ; a junction which brought on the ruin 
of Meherdates “, as we fliall have occaliou to relate in the 
Hiftory of Parthia. 

Monobazus, the king’s elder brother, and the other 
princes of the royal family, finding that Izates had been 
attended with wonderful fuccefs, fays Jofephus p, in all 
his undertakings, ever fince the change of his religion, 
rcfolvcd to follow his example ; a refolution which fo of- HUfubjeas 
fended the chief lords of the kingdom, that, entering confpirea- 
into a confpiracy againft their prince, who had firft intro- him, 
duced the Jewifti religion among them, they wrote pri- 
vately to Abias, king of Arabia. They promifed him 
great fums of money, on condition he would affift them 
in driving Izates from the throne ; afluring him, that they 
were all refolved to forfake him, and deliver him up to 
the firft that ftiould invade his dominions. In confe- 
quence of this intimation, Abias, having drawn together 
a confiderable army, entered the kingdom of Adiabene, 
where he was met by Izates: a battle enfuing, the 
Adiabenians, at the firft onfet, fled, as if they had been 
feized with a panic, and retired in great diforder to their 
camp. The king, feeing himfelf abandoned by his 
troops, retired with them ; and having found, on examin¬ 
ing the caufe of fo fudden a flight, that the private men 
had only followed the example of their leaders, he 
caufed the chief confpirators to be immediately put to 
death ; and marching out next day with the reft, fell un- <u)ko is dt- 
expedledly upon the enemy, and gained a complete vie- fimedhy 
tory. The king of Arabia being clofely purfued by the 
Adiabenians, flieltered himfelf in the fortrefs of Arfum, 
which Izates immediately befieged, and alfaulted with 
fuch vigour, that it was foon obliged to furrendcr. He 
found there an immenfe booty, and great quantities of 
provifions ; but Abias, by a voluntary death, efcaped 
captivity. 

The confpirators, though difappointed, ftill perfifted in 
their former refolution of getting rid, with the firft op- 

• Tacitus, Anna!, lib. xii. ^ Jofepb. ibid. 
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portunity, of a king who endeavoured toaboHfli their an¬ 
cient religion, and introduce a ftrange law. 7 hey there¬ 
fore had recourfe to Vologefes, king of the Parthians, 
entreating him to affifl; them in dethroning Izates, and to 
give them a king of the race of the Arfacidae, fince they 
could not live under a prince, who countenanced a reli¬ 
gion diiTering from that of his own country. Upon this 
invitation, Vologefes marched with an army againft Iza¬ 
tes, who, finding himfelf unable to oppofe fo powerful 
an enemy with his own ftrength, had recourfe to prayers, 
befeeching the Almighty to exert his power in the de¬ 
fence of one, who put all his confidence in him. He 
had fcarce ended his prayer, when news were brought 
him, that Vologefes, who had encamped ovcr-againfl him 
on the other fide of the river, wrhich parted Adiabene 
from Media, was retired in great hade and confufion, 
upon certain advice, that the Dahse and Sacte, taking ad¬ 
vantage of his abfence, had invaded Parthia, comminiiig 
moft dreadful ravages 1. Izates, being thus delivered, by 
the proteflion of heaven, from the imminent danger he 
was in of lofing both his life and his kingdom, fpent the 
remainder of his days in peace and tranquillity, and died 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his 
reign. He had by his wife Samacha or Samaeo, the 
daughter of Abemerigus, five fons, who were all brought 
up under their grandmother Helena at Jerufalcm, and 
there taught both the Jewifli language and religion (W). 

Mono- 

1 J^fepb. Antiq. lib, xx. cap.». 

t W) They were in that city was fo renowned over all the 
while it was befieged by Ti- world. Izates not only fup- 
tus, who generqufly pardoned plied her with all things that 
them, and catried them with were neceflary for her journey, 
him to Rome, where they re- in a royal and magnificent ma’n- 
mained as boftages (1). 'He- ner, and with large fums of 
lena, who was both mother money, but attended her in 
and aunt to Izates, and a zea- perlbn great part of the way. 
lous profelyte to the Jewiflr On her arrival at Jerui'alem, 
religion, no fooner law her fa- flie was received by the priefts 
vourite fon fettled on the and chief men of the nation, 
throne, than flie undertook a in a manner fuitable to her 
yourney to Jerufalem, being rank, and entertained with 
dehrous to vifit the holy city, great fplendor and magnifi- 
and oiler lacrifices of thankf- cence j but foon after ilie city 
giving in the temple, which being moft grievoufly opprelT- 

(i) Idem, de Bell, Jud. lib. vii.eap, 13, 
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Monobazus, who fucceeded his brother Izatcs, fent 
his body, with that of his mother Helena, to be dcpofited 
in the magnificent monument, which fhe had eredted 
with three lofty pyramids, about three furlongs from the 
city of Jerufalem ^ 

Though Izates had feveral children, yet, by his laft Monohazus 
W’ill, he bequeathed the crown to his brother Monobazus, 
rewarding him for the great care, and indefatigable fide¬ 
lity w'ith which he had governed the kingdom during his 
abfence, and the entire fubmiffion he had fitewn him, 
though a younger brother, the whole time of his reign. 

But as to the affairs of this kingdom, there is a profound 
fdence among authors, from the death of Izates, who 
was contemporary with the emperor Claudius, to the 
reign of Trajan, when one Mebarfapes ruled there, and 
joined Chofroes, king of the Perfians, againft the Romans. 

That war proving unfuccefsftil, he was driven from the 
throne, and obliged to fhelter himfelf in the dominions 
of Manus, king of Aiabia, who attempted to rcftorc him 
to his kingdom ; but as the ftrong caftle of Adenyftrse 
was held by a Roman garrifon, which he could never 
diflodge, he was forced to drop the enterprize, and, aban¬ 
doning his friend and ally, conclude a peace with Rome’. 

We find no farther mention made of the Adiabenians, 
till the reign of Sapor II. king of Peifia, when they em¬ 
braced the Chrillian religion, as Sozomenus ‘ and Nicc- 
phorus inform “ us, and were, on that accotint, treated 

' Jofeph. ubi fiipra. s Dio, in Trajan^ Sex. Ruf in Epit. 

Theod. Min. in Fragm. lib. Ixxv. Dionyf. ‘ Sozom. lib. ii. 

cap. 12, n Niceph. Hift. Tripar. lib. viii. cap. 38. 

ed by a famine, that, in all rufalem, for the relief of the 
likelihood, which had been atflidted citizens (3). Thefe 
foretold by the prophet Aga- pious offices, and the zeal flie 
bus, as we read in the Ails (2), flievved for the Jewilh religion, 
the pious queen not only re- gained her, as Jofephus in- 
fufed to be maintained at the forms us, the afieition of the 
public expcnce, but plenti- whole nation. She continued 
fully fupplied the poor of the in Jerufalem (where flie built 
city with corn from Egypt, a magnificent palace, yvhich. 
and other provifions from the was burnt by the Romans un- 
ilbnd of Cyprus, She like- dcr Titus} till the death of Iza- 
wife perluaded her fon Izates tes, when fhe returned to Adia- 
to fend a confidcrablc fum of beue, and foon after died, 
money to the governor of Je- 

(*) Afis xi. a$. (3) Jofi Antiq. lib. xx. cap. a. 
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with great cruelty by the above mentioned king, to whom 
they were at that time fubjeft. 

SECT. X. 

Of the Kingdom of Elymais. 

■p L T M AIS, or, as Strabo » calls it, Elymatis, was a 
■*-' province of Perfia, lying between the rivers Eulieus 
and Oroates, extending from the confines of Media to 
the Erythraean fea, or Perfian gulf. It was formerly di¬ 
vided into three great diftrifts •, namely, Mefabatene, Ga- 
bcne or Gabiene, and Carbiana, and contained the fol¬ 
lowing cities ; Seleucia, in more ancient times Soloce, on 
the banks of the Hedypos or Hedypnus. which Strabo calls 
a great city; Safirate, at a fmall diftance from Mount 
Cafyrus; Badaca, on the Eulaeus; and Elymais, the me¬ 
tropolis of the province, famous for a rich temple confe- 
crated to Diana, which Antiochus Epiphanes attempted 
to plunder; but was obliged, by the inhabitants, to retire 
with difgrace. We muft not confound this city with 
that of Perfepolis, called alfo by fome writers Elymais ; 
for the city we are here fpeaking of flood in the province 
of Elymais, and the other in that of Perils. The tem¬ 
ple of Elymais was afterwards plundered by one of the 
Parthian kings, who found in it, as Strabo tells us, ten 
thoufand talents. In this country there was alfo a very 
rich temple confecrated to Jupiter Belus, which Antio¬ 
chus the Great artempted to plunder, but loft his life in 
the attempt, as we have related in the hiftory of his 
reign. The country of Elymais was inhabited, according 
to Pliny*, by the following nations; the Oxii or Uxii, 
Miztei, Parthufi, Mardi, Saitae, Hyi, Coflki, Par^taceni, 
and Meflabatx. The Elymseans were a powerful people, 
inured to the toils of war, ikilful bowmen, and never 
fubdued either by the Syro-Maccdonian, or Parthian 
kings, but governed by their own princes. If what Stra¬ 
bo writes be true, we may date the rife of this kingdom 
from the downfal of the Perfian monarchy; for it is 
agreed on by all the ancients, that the Elymteans were 
fubjettto the kings of Perfia; and, if they never fubmit- 
ted to the Syrian yoke, they muft have been firft governed 
by their own princes, either in Alexander’s life-time, or 

* Plin. Hb. vi, cap. *7. 
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foon after his death. Their kings are often mentioned by 
the ancients ; but not one of them, which is fomewhat 
furpriCng, named by any writer. All we know of them 
is, that they affifted Antiochus the Great in his wars 
with Rome ; but afterwards cut off both him, and his 
army, in defence of their temple. The like fate would 
have attended Antiochus Epiphanes, when he attempted 
to plunder the temple of Diana, had he not, by a timely 
" flight, retired into Media They afterwards, under the 
condud of their king, engaged in a war againft the Ba¬ 
bylonians and Sufians, in which they were affifted by the 
Coftkans, with thirteen thoufand archers *. 

SECT. XI. 

Of the Kingdom of Characene. 

C HARACENE was the moft fouthern part of SuGana, 
a province of PerGa, lying on the Perfian Gulf, be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the Eulteus. It was fo named from 
the city of Chorax, called flrft Alexandria, from its founder 
Alexander the Great; afterwards Antiochia, from Antio¬ 
chus V. king of Syria, who repaired and beautifled it; and 
laftly, Chorax Spaflnae, or PaGnse, that is the Mole of 
Spaflnes, an Arabian king of that name having fecured it 
againft the overflowing of the Tigris, by a high bank or 
mole, extending three miles, which ferved as a fence to 
all that country *. DionyGus Periegetes, and Ifidorus, 
author of the Parthicse ManGones, wdre both natives of 
this city. The fmall diftridi of Characene was feized by 
Pafines, the fon of Sogdonacus, king of the the neigh¬ 
bouring Arabs, during the troubles of Syria, and ereiSed 
into a kingdom. Lucian calls him Hyfpafines, and adds, 
that he ruled over the Characeni, and the neighbouring 
people; he died in the eighty-Gfth year of his age 
The other kings of this country we Gnd mentioned by the 
ancients, are, Terseus, who died in the ninety-fecond 
year of bis age, and after him Artabazus the feventh, as 
Lucian informs us, who was driven from the throne by 
his own fubjeffs, but reftored by the Parthians.^ And 
this is all we Gnd in the ancients relating to the kings of 
Characene. 

y Polyb. in Excerpt. Val. p. 144- Appian. in Syriac. 1 Mac- 
cab. vi. I, », &c. » Strabo, ibid. * Plin. lib. vi. 

cap. *7. s Lucian. inMacrob. 
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SECT. XII. 

Of the Kingdom of Commagene. 

C OMMAGENE .was fubjeft to the Syrians in the time 
of Antioch us the Great, and left to him by the treaty 
of peace, which he concluded with Rome, after the fa- 
' mous battle of Magnefia ; whence it is probable, that it 
was feized by fome of the princes of the Sele'ucian family, 
during their inicftinc wars ; for we find no mention, made 
of the kings of Commageiie till Pompey’s time, and the 
names of thofc, who afterwards reigned there, are entire¬ 
ly Syrian. 'I'he firft w^e find mentioned in hiftory, is An- 
tiochus, who, together with Darius king of Media, op- 
pofed Pompey as he entered Syria, after the defeat of 
'rigraiit’s ; but, being overcome in battle, he fubmitted 
to the conqueror, and w'as, for his fubmiffion, not only 
coniirnicd by Pompey in his kingdom, but rewarded with 
of Mefopotamia In the civil war between Ciefar 
and Pompey, he fent large fupplies to the latter. He af- 
tcrw.irds joined Pacorus, king of Parthia, whom Labie- 
nus had invited into Syria, and was, on that occafion, be- 
fieged by Ventidius, in the city of Samofatie, and obliged 
to purchafe a peace of M.irc Antony with three hundred 
talents. In the reign of Auguftus, a difpute arifing be¬ 
tween him and his brother Miihridates, he caufed the am- 
baffiidor, whom his brother had fent to plead his caufc 
at Rome, to be treacheroufly aflaflinated. Whereupon 
he w'as .finnmoned to appear before thefenate, and, being 
by that body found guilty of the murder laid to his 
charge, he was, by the emperor’s order, put to death 
He w'as fucceeded by Mithiidates, on whom Auguf¬ 
tus bellowed the kingdom of Commagene, though no. 
way related to the deceafed king, as a reward for his 
fervices during the war with Antony and Cleopatra. Mi- 
thridates, the king’s brother, was excluded from the 
throne, for having fided with Antony. Upon the death 
of Mithridates, Augultus fulFered Antiochus II. the fon 
of Antiochus I. to take poffeffion of his father’s kingdom. 
He died in the reign of Eiberius. Upon his death great 
difturhanccs arifing between the nobles and the people, 
the latter demanding a king, and the former defiring to 
be governed by a magiftrate fent them from Rome, Ti- 

° Jofeph. Antiq. lib. ii. Orof. lib.vi. li Mo,'lib.lii. p. 4.95. 
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berlus complied with the requeft of the nobles, and ap¬ 
pointed Q. Servseus to govern Comfnagene in quality of 
prsetor But Caligula reftored the kingdom of Comma- 
gene to Antiochus, the fon of Antiochus II. adding to it 
the maritime parts of Cilicia. . He defeated the Cilicians, 
who refufed to acknowlege him for their king, and took 
Trofobor their ringleader prifoner. He afliued Vefpa- 
fian againft Vitellius, and ferved under Titus at the fiege 
of Jerufalem ; but being afterwards fufpefted of holding 
a private correfpondence with the Parthians, he was 
taken prifoner by Cefennius, and fent in chains to the 
emperor Vefpafian, who baniflied him to Laced^mon, but 
afterwards fuffered him to lead a private life at Rome. 
Antiochus left two fons, Antiochus and Callinicus ; and 
one daughter, named Jotape. Antiochus, furnamed Epi- 
phancs, ferved under Otho againft Vitellius, and under 
Vefpafian in his war with the Jews, and diftinguifliej 
himfelf at the fiege of Jerufalem. Callinicus is men¬ 
tioned by Jofephus who tells us, that his fiftcr Jotape 
was married to Alexander, kingofLefis, in Cilicia. But 
Vefpafian, having reduced Commagene to the form of a 
Roman province, would not allow any of the fons of An¬ 
tiochus to fucceed him. This country was afterwards 
made part of the province called Auguftophratenfis, or, 
as Ammianus has it, Euphratenfis, and was commonly 
known by the name of Euphratefia. 

SECT. XIII. 

Of the IGngdom of Chalcidene. 

^HALCIDENE, one of the moft fruitful provinces of 
Syria, was feized by Ptolemy the fon of Mennseus, 
during the troubles of Syria, and by him made a feparate 
kingdom. Ptolemy himfelf is ftyled, by Jofephus 8 and 
Hegefippus only prince of Chalcis ; but his fon Lyfa- 
nias is honoured, both by Jofephus * and Dio, with the 
title of king. Upon the death of Antiochus Dionyfius, 
king of Syria, Ptolemy attempted to make himfelf mat- 
ter of Damafeus, and all Coelefyria ; but the inhabitants, 
having an utter averfion to him, on account of his cruelty 

' Tacit. Anna], lib. ii. Jofepb. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. j. 
t Jofeph. de Bell. Jud, lib. Vii. cap 27. s Jofepb. Antiq. 

lib. xiv. cap. 13. h Hesefip. lib. i. cap. 24, * Jofeph. 

de Bell. Jud, lib. i. cap. 17. 

Xi ^ 


Antiochus 

111 . 


Antiochus 
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and 
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and wickednefs, chofe rather to fubmit to Aretas, king of 
Arabia, by whom Antiochus and his whole army had 
been cut otF. He oppofed Pompey, on his entering Sy¬ 
ria; but was by him defeated, taken prifoner, and fen- 
tenced to death; which, however, he cfcapcd by paying 
a thoufand talents, and was left alfo in the pofleffion 
of his kingdom. After Ariftobulus king of Judtea had 
been poifoned by the friends of Pompey, and Alexander 
his foil beheaded at Antioch, he fent Philippion hisfon to 
Afcalon, whither the widow of Ariftobulus had retired 
with her other children, to bring them all to Chalcis, 
propofing, as he was in love with one of the daughters, 
named Alexandria, to maintain them in his own king¬ 
dom, in a manner fuitable to their rank : but Philippion 
likewife being -in love with Alexandria, married her on 
the way; for which prefumption Ptolemy put him to 
death on his return, and then took her to wife. On ac¬ 
count of this affinity, he fupported, to the utmoft of his 
power, Antigonus, the younger fon of Ariftobulus, who 
took the field at the head of aconfiderable army, but, on 
his entering Judica, was entirely defeated by Herod. 
Ptolerpy foon after died, and was fucceeded by his fon 
lyfariias. Lyfanias, who, efpoufing the caufe of the Afmonaan fa¬ 
mily with great warmth, promifed to Barzapharnes, who 
commanded the Parthian troops in Syria, and to Pacorus, 
the king’s fon, a thoufand talents, and five hundred women, 
provided they fhould put Antigonus in pofleffion of the 
kingdom of Judtea, and depofed Hyreanus He was not 
long after put to death by Marc Antony, at the inftigation 
of Cleopatra, who, in order to have his dominions, ac- 
cufed him falfly of having entered into an alliance with 
the Parthians. 

Thus far we have been able to record the conquefts of 
Alexander the Great, and the feveral kingdoms w'hich 
fpvung up on the downfal of the Macedonian empire^ 
from their rife to their being fubdued by the Romans. 

1 = Jofeph, de Bell. Jud. lib. i, cap. u. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

'The Hijiory of the Parthians, from Arfaces to 
the Recovery of the Kingdom by the Perfans, 

T he ancient geographers enumerate a great many 

cities in Parthia; but thofe of moft note were, Ancient 
Calliope^ Iflatis, Europum or Arface, Apamea, Herac- cititt. 
lea, Crenonia, Charax, Artacana, Afpa, Marriche, Rha- 
ga:a, and Hecatompylos. The latter was the metropolis Heeatom^ 
of Parthia, and the place where the firfl kings of that 
country reCded; for after they had made themfelves maf- 
ters of Aflyria, they abandoned Hecatompylos, palTing 
the winter at Ctefiphon, and the fummer at Ecbatan, or 
in Hyrcania. The city of Ctefiphon flood on the Tigris, Cufifhan, 
a little below Seleucia, and on the oppofite bank, in the 
province of Chalonitis, which was the moft foutherly of 
all Aflyria. This city was founded, according to Ammi- • 
anus Marcellinus by Vardanes, and adorned and forti¬ 
fied by Pacorus. Who Vardanes was, we know not; 
butValefius takes Pacorus, here mentioned, to have been 
the fon of Orodes, whom Ventidius defeated. Polybius 
Tacitus, Herodian ”, and Strabo ®, fpeak of Ctefiphon 
as the metropolis of the whole Parthian empire; whereas 
Hecatompylos was only the metropolis of Parthia properly 
fo called, but, neverthelefs, a place of great note, and 
about nine miles in compafs. it had a hundred gates, 
whence it borrowed the name of Hecatompylos, as Po¬ 
lybius informs us-r. Moft of our modern travellers are of 
opinion, that it ftood on the very fpot where the prefent 
dity of Ifpahan flands Parthia is, at prefent, known by 
the name of Arach, or Erach, and may be called the royal 
province of Perfia, fince the king always refides in it. 

The chief cities it contains, at prefent, are, Caibin or 
Cafwin, built on the ruins*of the ancient Arface, Sawa eitin. 
or Sava, Kom, Hamadan, Kalhan, and Ifpahan. 

The air of Parthia was anciently, and is ftill, very clear 
and healthy ; but the foil barren, and not affording pro- 
vifions fufficient to maintain the inhabitants, who were 
once very numerous, and therefore obliged to tranfplant 
^hemfelves into other countries. Upon the death of 

• Marcel, lib. xxiii. cap. ao. Polyb lib », 

cap. 45, 11 Herodian. lib. iii. cap. 9. * Strabo, lib. 

xvi. p. 511. y Polyb. lib. x, cap. *5. 

Alezaa^di^ 
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Alexander the Great, it was alnioft entirely negle£lcd, 
and left as an appendage to Media, that prince’s com¬ 
manders declining the government of fo poor and barren 
a province (Y). 

Thofe Parthians who are fo famous in hiftory, were, 
doubtlcfs, originally Scythians, driven out of their own 
country, and obliged to fettle in this barren and inhofpi- 
table region. They called themfelves, on their firft fet¬ 
tling here, Parthians; that is, in the old Scythian lan¬ 
guage, exiles-, and hence came the name of Parthia. 

The Parthians were a courageous and warlike people, 
not undeferveJly elleemed the bell horfemen and archers 
in the world. They were accuftomed, from their infancy, 
fays Dionyfius 1, to the warlike and manly exercifes of 
managing a horfe, and handling a bow^; and in both ex¬ 
celled all other nations. They had an art, or method, 
peculiar to themfelves, of xlifcharging their arrows with 
incredible addrefs, dexterity, and order, while they were 
retiring full fpeed; which method gained them many vic- 
. tories, and rendered their retreat far more formidable to 
the enemy than their attack. To thefe exercifes of horfe- 
manfliip and archery, the air and country greatly contri¬ 
buted ; for the dry air, as Dio obferves, feafoned their 
bows, and their large plains afforded them fufficient room 
for training their horfes. From the age of twenty to fifty, 
they were all, without exception, obliged to ferve in waV, 
to .attend the mufters, learn the military exercifes, and be 
ready, at a very fhort warning, to take the field ^ Per- 
fons of any rank or diftindiion among them never ap¬ 
peared in public pn foot, but always on horfeback, armed 
with feimiters ’. In war they did not ufe trumpets like 
other tiations, but large hollow veflels of brafs, covered 
with fkins, fuch as our kettle-drums, which, being beat 

9 DionyC in Poera.de Situ Orb. ' Strabo, lib. xv. » Jufr 
tin. lib. xii. 

. (Y) We muff not here con- ^as a of a' yaft extent, being 
found Parthia, or, as others bounded on the eaft by the 
^all it, Partbyxa andPerthye- Indus, on the weft by the Ti¬ 
ne, with what the ancients un- gris, on the fouth by the Red 
tlerftand by the Parthian cm- Sea, . and on the north by 
pirc. The former was com- Mount Caucafus (i) ; fo that 
prifed within the , narrotv it comprehended Aracjiofia, 
nduiids which vve have before Parthia, Allyria, Perfis, and 
deferibedf whereas the latter Media. 

(i) Vide.Oroft lib,i» cap. a. 


with 
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with hammers, yielded a very warlike found They arc 
faid to have been very abftemious in their diet", their 
country not affording any fuperlluities; but, at the fame 
time, to have been great lovers of wine, and much ad- 
difted to all manner of lewdnefs, not refpeciing even 
their lifters or mothers, whom they were allowed to mar¬ 
ry, and as many wives befides as they pleafed, nothing 
being deemed more honourable among them than to have 
a numerous ifl'ue They entirely neglcfled agriculture, 
navigation, trade, and all other employments, being en¬ 
gaged in learning the arts of war, which alone were of 
any repute among them *. 

Their religion was much the fame with that of the Per- 
fians. They believed, that thofe who fell in battle enjoy¬ 
ed a perpetual and uninterrupted happinefs; a do£trine 
well fuited to the genius of a warlike nation : and in moft 
other points of religion they entirely agreed with the Per- 
fians, of whofe religion we haVe treated at large, in the 
hiftory of PerGa. They were moft religious obfervers of 
their promifes, thinking it highly diftionourable not to 
perform their engagements, or to- deceive thofe who had 
trufted to their afl'urance r. 

As to their government, it was monarchical, and abfo- 
lute in the higheft ilegree. They treated their fubjedfs * as 
thfe meaneft of flaves, and fcarce as men, while they put 
thcmfelves on a level with the immortal gods. Their 
ufual title was, “ The king of kings, the great monarch, 
the brother of the fun and moon.” Thefe haughty titles 
they not only alTumed, in all the laws and editSs they 
ciiadfted, but in their letters to other princes (Z). Their 


* Pint, in CralTo. » Juftin. lib. xii. cap. 3, & 9. ‘ " Agath. 

lib. ii, Philo de Special. Legib. p. 778. Tertcl. in Apologet. 
' Dionyf. ubi fupra. y Jofeph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. ult. 

^ Herodian. lib. iv. cap. 3. 


fZy. Thus Vologefes II. in 
writing to the emperor Vefpa- 
fian, ufed the following fuper- 
feription: “ Arfaces, king of 
kings, to the emperor Flavius 
Velpafian.” The emperor 
could not help fmiling when he 
read it; and, to fhew how little 
he valued fuch pompous and 
high-fqunding titles, he an- 
fwered him in his own flrain 
thus: “ Flavius VefpaGan, to 
Arfaces, king of kings >*’ giv¬ 


ing the Parthian the titles he 
had aflumed, but defpifing 
thetn himfelf. The fame 
haughty llyle Phraates II. 
ufed in writing to Auguflus; 
and Phraates III. fent am- 
bafliidors to Pompey, on pur- 
pofe to expoftulate with him, 
for omitting, in his letter to 
him, the title of king of 
kings, and giving him only 
that of king. 


Religiea, 


Cevera- 

ment. 


whole 
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whole condufl was anfwcrable to the fublitnc and lofty 
titles they affumed; for, not fatisfied with the refpeft 
paid to other crowned heads, they obliged all thofe whom 
they vouchfafed to fee, to kifs the threfhold, on their firft 
entering the royal palace; to proftrate themfelves before 
them, with their faces on the ground; and acknowlege 
their majefty with fome offering. 

We cannot give a particular account of the ftate of Par- 
thia before Arfaces I. They were firft fubjeft to the 
Medes, afterwards to the Perfians, and laftly, to Alexan¬ 
der the Great, upon wbofe death Parthia fell to the (hare 
of Seleucus Nicator, whofe fucceffors held it till the reign 
of Antiochus Theus, when Arfaces, fhaking off the Ma¬ 
cedonian yoke, founded a new kingdom, which became 
by far the moft powerful in the Eaft. 

Yr. of FI. Arfaces I. the founder of the Parthian monarchy, was, 
*048. according to fome writers, of the race of the Achaeme- 
Ante Cbr. nidse ; according to others, by birth a Parthian. Strabo 
fays, that he was king of the Dahse, before the revolt of 
of Parthia ; and Georgius Syncellus affirms, that he was a 
Parthia. nobleman of Badlria. We have related, in the hiftory of 
Arfaces I. Syria, on what provocation he folicited the Parthians to 
revolt from Antiochus Theus; and what fuccefs attended 
him in his wars with Seleucus Callinicus, the fon and 
fucceffor of Antiochus Theus, whom he not only defeated, 
but took prifoner, and from that time affumed the title 
of king, having founded, and, by that victory, firmly 
eftablifhed, an empire in the Eaft, which counterbalanced 
the overgrown power of the Romans in the Weft. He 
reduced Plyrcania, and fome other neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces ; and was, at laft, killed in a battle againft Aria- 
rathes IV. king of Cappadocia From him all his fuc¬ 
ceffors of the fame race took the name of Arfaces. 

Arfaces II. He was fucceeded by his fon Arfaces, who, entering 

Media, made Kimfclf mafter of that country, while An¬ 
tiochus the Great was engaged in a war with Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt; but Antiochus was no fooner 
difengaged from that war, than be marched againft Ar¬ 
faces, drove him out of Media, and obliged him to retire 
into Hyrcania, whence he foon after returned with a 
powerful army. With thefe he put a flop to Antiochus’s 
progrefs : the Syrian gave ear to the overtures made hinv 
for putting an end to fo troublefome a war; and, by 
treaty, it was agreed, that Arfaces fliould hold Parthia 

“ Jallin. lib. xli.cap. 5, &c. 
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and Hyrcania, on condition of aflifting Antlochus to re¬ 
cover the other provinces which had revolted’’. 

Priapatius, the fon of Arfaces II. fuccceded his father ; 
but all we know of him is, that he reigned fifteen years, 
and left three fons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Aria- 
banus. The crown he bequeathed to Phraates, his eldeft 
fon, who overcame the Mardi, one of the moll warlike 
nations of the Eaft, never conquered before the reign of 
Alexander, who with difficulty reduced them, as well as 
the other nations inhabiting Media'. Phraates had a 
numerous iflue ; but heieft the crown to his brother Mi¬ 
thridates, on account of his extraordinary merit, lie re¬ 
duced the countries of .the Baftrians, Perfians, Medes, 
Elymssans, and over-ran, in a manner, all the Eaft, ex¬ 
tending his dominions into India, beyond the boundaries 
of Alexander’s conquefts. Demetrius Nicator, who then 
reigned in Syria, endeavoured to recover the provinces of 
the Eaft which Mithridates had fubdued; but his army 
was entirely cut off, and himfelf taken prifoner. After 
this vidlory Mithridates got poffcffion of Babylonia and 
Mefopotamia 5 fo that he was now mafter of all the pro¬ 
vinces lying between the Euphrates on the weft, and the 
Ganges on the eaft He entertained his royal captive 
with great humanity, allowed him a maintenance fuitable 
to his rank, and, fending him into Hyrcania to refide 
there, gave hitti Rhodagune, one of his fitters, in mar¬ 
riage. However, he kept him ftill in captivity, thouph 
with as much freedom as was confiftent with the ft.-.tc of 
a captive; and, at his death, which happened in the 
thirty-feventh year of his reign, left him, in this condi¬ 
tion, to his fon Phraates, whq fuccceded him in the 
kingdom (A). ' p. 


*> Jiiftin. lib. xli. cap. 5, &c. 
lib. v. cap. 4. 

(. 4 ) The reign of Mithri¬ 
dates is looked upon by au¬ 
thors as the epoch of the Par¬ 
thian grandeur; for, under 
him, that empire was by far 
the moft powerful and exten- 
five in the Eaft; all the coun¬ 
tries that lie between the Eu¬ 
phrates and Mount Caucafus 
receiving law from him, and 
rooft of the princes of Alia be- 


' Idem. ibid. '• Orof. 

ing either fubdued, or obliged 
to enter into an alliance with 
him, upon his own terms. He 
was a prince of great courage 
and refolution, and, at the 
fame time, had a fweetnefs of 
temper which rendered him 
amiable to all who approached 
him. As he conquered many 
nations, he is faid ro have care¬ 
fully examined their various 
con- 
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Phraates II. had fcarce taken pofleffion of the throne, 
when Antiochus Sidetes,, king of Syria, marched againft 
him, at the head of a numerous army, under pretence of 
delivering his brother Demetrius, who was ftill kept in 
captivity. Phraates was overcome in three fucceflive 
battles, deprived of Mefopotamia, Babylonia, and all the 
other countries which his father had reduced, and con¬ 
fined within the narrow limits of the firft Parthian king¬ 
dom. However, he had the good fortune, at laft, to re¬ 
trieve his affairs, and cut off Antiochus, with his whole 
army, in the manner we have related at large in the hif- 
tory of Syria. Phraates, Ilufhed with this viftory, rc- 
folved to invade Syria; but while he was making the ne- 
ceffary preparations for this enterprize, he found himfelf 
engaged in a war near home with the Scythians, his neigh¬ 
bours. He had called them to his affiftance againft An- 
tiochiis j but that prince being overcome, and his army en- 
tiicly defeated, before their arrival, he refufed to pay them 
the fum which had been promifed. Hereupon the Scythians, 
falling upon the country which they were come to defend, 
committed everywhere moft dreadful ravages'. Phra¬ 
ates having thus drawn upon himfelf a war with the 
Scythians, ihor.der to ftrengthen his army againft fo brave 
and powerful an enemy, took into his fcrvice all the Greek 
mercenaries, who, having follow-ed Antiochus, king of 
Syria, in his Parthian expedition, had been taken pri- 
foners, ill the late overthrow of that prince. As thefe 
Greeks had been treated by the Parthians with great 
hauglitiiiefs and cruelty during their captivity, they re- 
folved to he revenged on them ; and, accordingly, in the 
firft engagement, they went all in a .body over to the Scy¬ 
thians ; and, in conjunction with them, falling upon the 
Parthians, cut their army to pieces, killed their king, 
and laiil wafte his dominions. After this event both the 
Greeks and Scythians returned to their own countries ; 
and, on their departure, Artabanus, the third fon of 
Painpaiius, and uncle to the deceafed king, took pofl'ef- 
fion of the crown, which he held a very ftiort time, being 

' Jultin. lib. xlii. cap. i. 

conflltutions, and, out of the lb that lie was both a great 
whole colleCliou, to have form- warrior and a wife law-giver 
ed a body of excellent laws for (i). 
the rtgulallon of his empire; 

(i) Diodor. Sic. in Excerpt. Valefii, p. 361. 

killed. 
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killed, 3 few days after, in battle, by the Thogarians, 
another nation of the Seythian race. 

Artabimus was fucceeded by his fon Pacorus I. who, 
hearing of the great exploits of the Romans, fent ambaf- 
fadors to Sylla, who was then in Cappadocia, to delirc 
the friendfliip and alliance of fo powerful a people. The 
Parthians, though the moft warlike and wealthy nation 
in Alia, were, at that time, fcaree known at Rome. 

- Sylla, therefore, overjoyed to hear, that their king 
had refolved to fend amball'adors to him ; and looked upon 
it as one of the molt fortunate occurrences of his life, 
that he fliould be the firft Roman to whom fo great and 
gallant a nation applied for an alliance with the people of 
Rome. He was then only pra;tor, and h.id been font by 
the fenate to reftorc Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
to the throne, whence he had been driven by i igranes, 
king of Armenia. However, to dazzle the eyes of the 
ambaffadors with an air of grandeur, he aifccted gre.it 
ftate in the audience he gave them ; for, in die pl.ace 
where he received them, he ordered three feats to be put, 
one in the middle for himfelf, that on the right hand for 
king Ariobarzanes, and the other, on the left, for Oro- 
mazes, the chief of the enibaffy.' This compliance of the 
Parthian ambaffador coft him his life, Pacorus having 
caufed him to be beheaded on his return, for debafing the 
majefty of the Parthian monarchy, by giving plare to a 
Roman praetor b However, Ihicorus afterwards fent am- 
bafladors to Lucullus, to renew flic allia.nce be bat! con¬ 
cluded with Sylla. 

He was fucceeded by his fnn Phraates III. who taking 
under his protection Tigranes, the fon of 'itgiancs the 
Great, king of Armenia, gave him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage; and invading Armenia, laid fiege to Artaxata, with 
a defign to expel the father, and raife the fon to the 
throne : but, on the approach of Pompey, he withdrew, 
and, by a foleran emhafly, renewed the alliance which 
his father had concluded, firft with Sylla, and afterwards 
■with Lucullus 2. He was aftcrvi'ards murdered by his 
own children, Mithridates and Orcdcs, in the twelfth, 
year of his reign. Upon his death, Orodes, the elder 
brother, took pofleflion of the throne ; but was foon ex¬ 
pelled by Mithridates, who, making himfelf odious to the 
Parthians by his cruelties, was, in his turn, obliged to 
abandon the kingdom, and Ihelter himfelf with Gabinius, 

f Plut. in Sylla. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 24 . s Dio, lib. xxxvi. 
P-»x. Liv. Epit. lib. c. 
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governor of Syria. On his flight, Orodcs was replaced 
on the throne, by means of one Surenas, who, next to 
the king, held the firft poft of honour and power in the 
kingdom, and had always adhered to the intereft of 
Orodcs. Gabinius was eafily prevailed upoiifto undertake 
the reftoration of Mithridates; for being extremely ava- 
ritious, he wanted only a pretence to invade Parthia, at 
that time a wealthy nation. Accordingly he fet out on 
his march, taking Mithridates with him for his guide; 
but, after he had paflfed the Euphrates, being accofted by 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, who offered him ten 
thoufand talents, on condition he would reftore him to 
his kingdom, the corrupt governor, dropping his former 
enterprize, repafled the Euphrates, and marched dire£lly 
into Egypt, leaving Mithridates to fliift for himfelf. The 
Parthian, feeing himfelf thus abandoned by Gabinius, 
raifed what troops he could, and returning into Babylo¬ 
nia, feized Scleucia, where he was clofely belieged by 
^otePtut ® tinae he was obliged to furrender 

toJeaih by difcretiori. Orodes, confidering him as an enemy, and 
hh brother not as a brother, caufed him to be put to death, and was 
Otodts. himfelf an eye-witnefs of that cruel execution *' (B). 

Orodes, by the death of his brother, became foie mafter 
of the whole Parthian empire, but did not long enjoy it 
in peace. M. Licinius Craffus had been lately created 
conful at Rome, the fecond time, with Pompey; and, in 
the partition of the provinces had obtained, in virtue of 
a law made by C. Trebonius, tribune of the people, Sy¬ 
ria, with the neighbouring provinces. To Pompey the 
two Spains were afligned, with all the provinces of Africa. 
By the Trebonian law, they were both impowered to hold 
their provinces for the fpace of five years; to raife what 
forces they fliould think proper; and to make peace or 
war with whom they pleafed, according to their own 
judgment, without having recourfe to the fenate or people 

^ Dio, lib. xxxix. Appian. in Parthic. p. 134, 140, 141, & in 
Syriac, p. lao. Juftin. lib. xlii. cap. 4. 

(B) We muft not confound, epitomized, that Mithridates II. 
as Juftin has done, this Mi- and Mithridates the brother of 
thridates with Mithridates II. Orodes, were two different 
it being plain from Plutarch, princes. The former, by his 
Dio, Florus, Xiphilinus, and many conquefts, and noble cx- 
from the very prologue of the ploits, acquired the furname of 
forty-fecond book of Trogus Great; whereas the latter did 
Ponjifeius, whom Juftin has nothing wwrth mentioning. 
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bf Rome, as all other governors had ever before been 
obliged to do *. CraiTus no fooner found himfelf veiled 
with this power, than, prompted by his infatiabic avarice, 
he refolved to carry the war into Parthia, in .hopes of 
enriching himfelf with the fpoils of that nation, which 
was deemed very rich, as never having been fubdued by 
any foreign enemy. Some of the tribunes of the people, 
difapproving his defign of making war upon the Far- 
thians, who had entered into an alliance with Rome, and 
religioully obferved their engagements, did all that lay in 
their power to reverfe the plebifcitum, or decree of the 
people, paired at the inftigation of Trcbonius, who was 
now out of office (C). Crafius 

1 tXv. lib. cv. Plut. in CralTo, Pomp. & Cat. Min. Appian. 
Bell. Civil. Jib. ii. p. 437, 438. 

(C) Atelus Capito, one of thofe who had moll zealoully 
the tribunes, having rouzed oppofed the conful’s expedi- 
the people, by reprel’enting to tion. Ateius, feeing he could 
them how bale and fhaineful a not prevent the departure of 
thing it was to difturb the tran- Crallus, hallened to the gate 
quillity of a peaceable nation, of the city through which he 
who had done the Romans no was to pafs; and there having 
injury, would have arrefted ordered a fire to be kindled, as 
Craffus, though conful, if eight foon as Craffus appeared, he 
other tribunes had not oppofed threw foine perfumes into it, 
the violence of their colleague, and, invoking the in ternal gods, 
and refcued Crafius out of the uttered a thoufand impreca- 
hands of the oflicers who had tions againft Crafius, which 
feized him. When the con- made all thofe who heard them 
ful, after performing, as ufual, tremble with horror (i). 
his vows in the Capitol, was Florus tells us, that Crafius, 
ready to fet out for his pro- on his fetting out from Rome, 
vince, Ateius aJTembling the was curfed by Metellus, tri- 
people, prepared to obftrudl bune of the people (2) ; and 
his departure; which Crafius Velleius Paterculus (3), Ap- 
being alarmed atj defired Pom- pian (4), and Dio (5), that he 
pey to accompany him to the was curfed by all the tribunes, 
gates of the city; which he did but efpecially by Ateius, who 
accordingly, keeping in awe lignalized himfelf on that oc- 
by his prefence, as he was calion. 
greatly revered by the people, 

Craflumque in bella fecutas 
Sieva tribunitite moverunt pr®lia dirte, 

(1) Dio & Plut. ibid. Flor. lib. iii. cap. ii. Veil. Patercul. 
lib. ii. cap. 46. Appian. Bell, Civil, p. 43S. (a) Flor. lib. iii. 

cap. II. (j) Veil. Patercul. lib. ii. cap. 46. (4) Appian. de 

Bell. Civil. lib«.ii. p. 438, (5) Dio> lib. xUx. » 
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CraiSas having, with the afliftance of Pompey, got fafc 
out of Rome, purfued his march to Brundnfium; where 
he immediately embarked his troops on board fevcral 
tranfports, and, notwithftanding the wind blew then very 
high, fet fail for Alia, and with much difficulty reached 
the ports of Galatia, having loft many ffiips in his paf- 
fage. 

From Galatia Craflus purfued his march into Syria, the 
province allotted to him ; and being there informed that ’ 
immenfe treafures were lodged in the temple of Jcrufalem, 
which Pompey had not ventured to touch, he marched 
thither with part of bis army, and feized them 

From thence he proceeded to the Euphrates, which he 
croffed on a bridge of boats, entered the Parthian territo¬ 
ries, and began hoftilities. The Parthians, expe£ting 
nothing lefs than fuch an invafion, and having made no 
preparations for their defence, were eafily driven out of 
all Mefopotamia. The tnty of Zenadotia was the only 
place that made any oppofition. Apollonius, who was 
governor, or rather tyrant, of that city, fent deputies to 
Craflus, acquainting him, that he was willing to furren- 
der the place to him; but as foon as the detachment, fent 
to take polTeffion of it, had entered the gate, he fur- 
rounded them, and cut them in pieces. But both he and 
the inhabitants paid dear for their treachery; for Craflus, 
having immediately inverted the city with his whole army, 
and taken it by aflault, reduced the inhabitants to llavery, 
confifeated their goods, and fold their perfons to the beft 
Bidder. The other cities made no refiftance ; fo that he 
over-ran all Mefopotamia, and might, if he had taken 
advantage of the confternation the Parthians were in, 
have penetrated as far as Seleucia and CteCphon, and 
made himfelf maftcr of Babylonia, as well as fcfopota- 
mia 5 but, inftead of purfuing his ftaccefs, he, in the be¬ 
ginning of the autumn, repafled the Euphrates, and leav- 
kig only feven thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to 

* Jofcpb. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. ii. 

fays Lucan (6). Craflus, the 
night before he fet out for his 
province, flipped with Cicero, 
in the gardens of his fon.in- 
!awGiaffippes(‘7). From thence 
Cicero removed to Tufcula- 
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and CraflTus haftened to 
Biunduiium in his military ha¬ 
bit, being refolved, in fpite of 
the tribunes, to make war on 
the Parthians (8). 
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garrifon the places he had talcen, put his army into win¬ 
ter-quarters in the cities of Syria. His hafty retreat gave 
the enemy time to recover from the terror which his arms 
had fpread over the Eaft, and to raife an army againft the 
enfuing year, which the Romans could not withftand. 
On his return into Syria, he was joined by his fon, at the 
head of a thoufand chofen horfe. 

In Syria, Craflus fpent his time more like a publican 
- than a general, being wholly taken up with examining 
into the revenues of that province, and improving them 
by the moft fhameful methods. The plundering the tem¬ 
ple of Jcrufalem was not the only facrilege he was guilty 
of: he robbed, in like manner, all the temples of Syria, 
appropriating to his own ufe their rich ornaments and 
furniture. The temple of the Syrian goddefs, named 
Atargetis, at Hierapolis, was famous all over the Eaft, on 
account of the immenfe treafures it contained. Thefe 
the avaricious proconful feixed, and, left any of the rich 
vafes and ornaments fliould be embezzled, he fpent much 
of his time in feeing the money counted, and the gold 
and filver veflels weighedHaving thus ranfacked all 
the temples and facred places within the limits of his pro¬ 
vince, he began to load the Syrians with fuch taxes, as 
reduced them to beggary. He commanded all the cities 
of his province to furnifti each a certain number of 
men, and then difeharged them for a fum of money. No 
one could obtain juftice without a bribe, nor redeem him- 
feif from the infolence of the foldiers, without advancing 
a large fee to the general. In Ihort, there was not any 
expedient for amaffing money which he did not ufe, as 
if he had been fent not to govern, but to plunder the 
province. In the mean time, the military difcipline'was 
entirely negle£bed; the foldiers lived in their quarters 
without any order; and the whole army gave themfelves 
up to idlenefs and debauchery. 

Craflus, early in the fpring, drew together his troops 
out of their feveral quarters, in order to purfue the war 
which he had begun with the Parthians. Orodes, their 
Iting, who was a very warlike prince, had, during the 
'vinter, afiembled a numerous army; but before he en¬ 
tered upon a^lion, he fent ambafladors to the Roman ge¬ 
neral, to know for what reafon he made war upon him. 
The ambafladors arrived in Syria, while Craflus was af- 
Cembling his troops. Being introduced to him, they firft 

* Strsb, iib. *vl. p. 47*. Pliu; lib. v- cap. a j. Plttt.& Dio,jiB. 
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reminded him of the alliance which the Parthian* had 
concluded with Sylla and Pompey; and then told him, 
that if he was fent againft the Parthians by the people of 
Rome, they did not pretend he fliould difobey his orders, 
fince, in that cafe, a war muft enfue, which could not be 
terminated but by the final ruin of one of the empire* j 
but if CrafTus, as they were informed, had under¬ 
taken this war, contrary to the inclinations of the people 
of Rome, to fatiate his private intereft, the king their 
mailer, pitying his old age, would fufier the Romans he 
had left in Mefopotamia, where they were rather befieged 
than ill garrifon, to retire unmoleited. Crafl'us, without 
alleging any pretence for his invading the Parthian do¬ 
minions, anfwered this fpccch w'ith a rhodomontade, 
faying, “ That they Ihould have his aiifwer at Seleucia.” 
The chief of the ambafl'adors, by name Vagefes, or X^a- 
hifes, fniiling, and fhewing him the palm of his hand, 
faid, “ You iliall fooner, O CrafTus, fee hair grow here, 
than be mailer of Seleuciaand, without adding a word 
more, retired 

Orodes immediately took the field; and dividing his 
troops into two bodies, marched in perfon with one to 
the frontiers of Armenia, to make a diverfion there, the 
king of that country having raifed a confiderable army 
to reinforce the Romans. The other he fent into Mefo¬ 
potamia, under the command of the brave Surena, or 
Surenas. This general had all the qualifications that 
form a confummate hero ”. He w,is defeended from one 
of the moil ancient and noble families of Parthia, and 
had derived, from his anceilors, the riglit of putting the 
crown on the king’s head at his coronation. To his il- 
luftrious birth he is faid to have joined extraordinary wif- 
dom and diferetion, though he w'as but thirty years of 
age, and to have furpafled in valour and prowefs all men 
of his time. His valour kept the princes and nations of 
Afia in awe, and prevented their entering into a confe¬ 
deracy againft the formidable power of Parthia. Orodes 
was indebted to him for his crown : the reduftion of 
Seleucia, when held by Mithridates, was chiefly owing to 
him j for he was the firft who mounted the ramparts of 
that capital, and ftruck terror into the enemy’s troops. 
His ftature was majeftic, his air graceful, and his beha¬ 
viour extremely obliging. In wealth, power, and autho¬ 
rity, he was, next to the king, the firft man in the king. 


•> Fler.Ub. iii. cap. ii. Flut. Dio. ib. 
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dom. His equipage, when he travelled, confifted of a 
thoufand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred cha¬ 
riots for the fervice of his wives and concubines, a thou¬ 
fand horfemen completely armed for his guard ; beCdes 
a great number of light-armed troops, which, with his 
domeftics, amounted to ten thoufand more. He is faid 
to have united the luxury of an Afiatic with the intrepi¬ 
dity of a Roman ; for he carried with him whatever could 
contribute to bis pleafures, and, at the fame time, was 
ready to expofe himfelf to the greateft dangers, being al¬ 
ways at the head of the troops he commanded, in the moft 
perilous and defperate enterprizes. Though his courage 
was fuch as to brave death in a breach or battle, yet he 
was not afliamcd to paint his face, and perfurne his hair, 
after the manner of the effeminate Medes; whereas the 
Parthians marched againft the enemy with their hair in 
diforder, and making as hideous a figure as they could, 
to ftrike the more terror 

But, to refume the thread of our hiftory, Orodes hav- Surmat 
ing divided his army into two bodies, Surenas marched 
V'ith that which was under his command into Mefopota- 
mia, w'here he foon retook moft of the cities which Craf- Mefopota^. 
fus had made himfelf mafter of, the year before. Here- 
upon fcvcral Pioman foldiers, who garrifoned the other 
places, making their efcape out of Mefopotamia, fled to 
Craffus, and filled his camp with an alarming report of 
the number, power, and ftrength of the enemy. They 
told their fellow-foldiers, that the Parthian troops were 
very numerous, brave, and well difeiplined; that it was 
impoffible to overtake them when they fled, or efcape them 
when they purfued ; that their defenfive arms were proof 
againft the Roman darts, and their offenfive weapons fo 
lharp, that no buckler was proof againft them, Craffus 
looked upon this account only as the effedl: of fear; but 
the common foldiers, and many of the chief officers, were 
fo dilheartened, that the quseftor Caius Caffius, the fame 
who afterwards confpired againft Csefar, and moft of the 
legionary tribunes, advifed Craffus to fufpend his match, 
and deliberate with more leifure on the enterprize, before 
be proceeded farther. Craffus obftinately perfifted in his 
former refolution, contrary to the opinion of all his offi¬ 
cers, being confirmed by the arrival of Artabazus, king 
of Armenia, who brought with him fix thoufand horfe, 
which were only his guard, and promifcd to fend to the 

c Flut, ibid. & Appian. in Parthic. 
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{ ireconful ten tboufand cuiralliers, and thirty thou&nd 
bot, whenever he fliould demand them. At the fame 
time he advifed him by no means to march his army 
through the plains of Mefopotamiabut to take his route 
over the mountains of Armenia. The reafons with which 
he fupported this advice, were, that as Armenia was a 
mountainous country, the Parthian horfc, in M'hich the 
main ftrength of their army confifted, would prove there 
entirely ufelefs; and befides, that if he took this route, 
his army would be plentifully fupplied with all necef- 
faries : whereas, if he marched by the way of Mefopota¬ 
mia, he would be perpetually harafled by the Parthian 
horfe, and often be obliged to lead his army through fandy 
deferts, where he would be diftrefled for want of water, 
and all other provifions. This was the beft advice that 
could be given him, and the reafons for it were unanfwer- 
Cra/uj aWe; butCraffus, defpifing all that was faidto him, told 
Artabazus, " That as he had left many valiant Romans 
the him if garrifon the towns, which he had reduced in the courfe 
Armtim- ®f the laft year, in Mefopotamia, he was obliged to take 
‘0 that route, left they fliould be abandoned to the mercy of 

the enemy j but as to the auxiliaries the king of Armenia 
had offered him, he v/illingly accepted them, and delired 
Artabazus to fend them to Mm with all poflible expedit 
tion. 

’EnUnUf Tlie proconful, being greatly encouraged by the prof- 
(ittlrm-yto reinforcement promifed him by the king of 

ihiadike Armenia, began his march, and, contrary to the advice 
ef ail hit of his chief officers, advanced to the frontiers of Mefo- 
^etn, potamia. He had under his command feven legions, four 
■tboufand horfe, and a great many auxiliaries, the whole 
army amounting to forty tboufand men. With thefe he 
paired the Euphrates', near the city of Zeugma, in the pro- 
vince of Comagene, and again entered Mefopotamia. 

Caflius advifed the proconful to advance to Ibme of the 
towns in which he had leftgarrifons, and there reft and re- 
frefli his troops, till he had certain intelligence of the num- 
^r, ftrength and power of the enemy ; but if he did not 
‘approve or this counfel, he thought .it neceflary to march 
along the Euphrates to Seleuqia 5 for, by keeping clofe to 
that river, he would avoid being furroundedby the Parthians, 
fame time, be plentifully fupplied, by means 
of his ihips, with all neceflary provifions. Craflus feemeft 
to approve of this advice, and was ready to come into it, 
when Ahgarus, king , of Edcfla, arrived in the Roman 
famp, and prey^led thf proconful to follow a quite 
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difltercnt plan. Abgarus, as he had formerly fcrvcd under 
Ponipey, was well known in the Roman army, and look¬ 
ed upon by the foldiery as a friend j but in reality was a 
traitor, and fent by Surenas, with whonj he kept a pri¬ 
vate correfpondence, on purpofe to bring about the de- 
ftruftion of Craflus ; and this part he afted fo well, that 
the ruin of the Roman army was chiefly owing to him. 
In the firft interview he had with the Roman general, he 
told him, that he wanted wings and feet more than arms, 
againft a nation that was ready, on his approach, to with¬ 
draw, with their moft valuable efFe£ls, into Scythia and 
Hyrcania ; that they had not courage enough to look the 
Romans in the face ; that the name of CralTus had already 
fpread a general terror among their troops; and that there 
wanted no more for the obtaining of a complete vidlory, 
than to march dire£lly and give them battle. He offered 
himfelf for a guide to lead them the fhorteft way to the 
enemy Craflus, blinded with his flattering fpeeches, gave 
entirely into the fnare, and followed the traitor, who had 
fo ftrongly inCnuated himfelf into his favour, that he 
would hearken to no other perfon. 

Under the conduifl of this crafty and treacherous guide, 
the Romans entered a vaft green plain, divided by many 
rivulets ; and their march proved very eafy crofs this de¬ 
licious country j but the farther they advanced, the worfe 
the roads grew; infomuch that they were obliged at laft 
to climb up mountains and rocks, which brought them to 
a dry and fandy plain, where they could neither find food 
to fatisfy their hunger, nor water to quench their thirft. 
Then Abgarus began to be fufpeaed by the tribunes, and 
other oflicers, who earnellly prefled their general to fol¬ 
low him no longer, but to retreat to the mountains. At 
the fame time an exprefs arrived from Artabazus, ac¬ 
quainting Craflus, that Orodes had invaded his kingdom 
at the head of a powerful army and that he was obliged 
to keep his forces at home, for the defence of his own 
dominions. The fame meflenger advifed the proconful, 
in his mailer’s name,- to avoid by all means the barren 
plains, where his troops would perifli with hunger, and 
to take to the mountains, and approach Armenia, that 
they might join their forces againfl the common enemy. 
CralTus, inftead of liftening to the wife counfels of his 
own officers, or of a king, who was a finccre friend to 
the Romans, obftinately followed the advice of the trea¬ 
cherous Abgarus ; and was violently enraged againfl tbe 
Bielfenger fent by Art^b^zus, for the wholfome advice 
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he had given him p. Caflius was filled with indignation} 
but Abgarus endeavoured to foften him, by promiCng to 
lead the army very foon into a delicious and fruitful 
country beyond the deferts, which would make him 
amends for the fatigue they had undergone. As to Craf- 
fus, he gave no other anfwer to the complaints of his 
troops, than that they could not cxpeft to meet with the 
delights of Campania in the moft remote parts of the 
world. 

Thus they continued their march for fome days crofs a 
defert, the very fight of which was fufficient to throw 
them into defpair; for they could not perceive, either 
near them, or at a diftance, the leaft tree, plant, or brook, 
not fo much as a hill, or a fmgle blade of grafs ; nothing 
was to be feen but huge heaps of burning fand. The 
Romans had fcarce palled this defert, when advice was 
brought them by their fcouts, that a numerous army of 
Parthians was advancing full march to attack them ; for 
Abgarus, under pretence of going out on parties, had 
often conferred with Surenas, and concerted meafures 
with him for deftroying the Roman army. Upon this 
advice, which occafioned great confuCon in the camp, the 
Romans being quite exhaufted with their long and fa¬ 
tiguing march, Craflus drew up his men in battalia, fol¬ 
lowing at firft the advice of Caffius, w'ho propofed extend¬ 
ing the infantry as wide as poflible, that they might take 
up the more ground, and prevent the enemy from fur¬ 
rounding them ; but Abgarus afluring the proconful, that 
the Parthian forces were not fo numerous as was repre- 
fented, he changed this difpolition, and, believing only 
the man who betrayed him, drew up his troops in a fquare, 
which faced every way, and had on each fide twelve co¬ 
horts in front. Near each cohort he placed a troop of 
horfe to fupport them, that they might charge with the 
greater fecurity and boldnefs. Thus the whole army looked 
more like one phalanx, than troops drawn up in manipuli, 
with fpaces between them, after the Roman manner. The 
general himfelf commanded in the centre, his fon in the 
left wing, and Caflius in the right. 

In this order they advanced to the banks of a fmall 
river, called the Baliflus, the fight of which was very 
pleafing to the foldiers, who were much harafled with 
thirft and exceflive heat. Moft of the officers declared for 
encamping on the banks of this river, or rather rivulet, 
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to give the troops time to ref^efli themfelves, after the fa" 
tjgues of fo long and painful a march, and, in the mean time* 
to procure certain intelligence of the number and difpofition 
of the Parthian army ; but Crafl’us, fuft'ering himfelf to be 
hurried on by the inconfiderate ardour of his fon, and the 
horfe he commanded, only allowed the legions to take a 
meal ftanding; and then ordered them to advance, not 
flowly, and halting at intervals, after the Roman man¬ 
ner, but as fait as they could move, till they came in light 
of the enemy, who, contrary to their expe£tation, did 
not appear either fo numerous or terrible as they had been 
reprefented. Surenas had concealed his men in conve¬ 
nient places, ordering them to cover their arms, left their 
brightnefs ftould betray them, and. Halting up at the 
firft fignal, attack the enemy on all Tides. The ftratagera Yr. of FI. 
had the deli red effect; for Surenas no fooner gave the »» 9 s« 
fignal, than the Parthians, riling, as it were, out of the 
ground, with dreadful cries, and a molt frightful noife, 
advanced againft the Romans, who were greatly furprifed 755^ Rtmm 
and difmayed at the fight, and much more fo, when the army at- 
Parthians, throwing off the covering of their arms, ap- tacied ty 
peared in fhiningcuriafles, and helmets of burnillied Heel, 
finely mounted on horfes covered all over with armour of 
the fame metal. At their head appeared young Surenas, • 
in a rich drefs, and was the firft who charged the enemy, 
endeavouring, with his pikemen, to break through the 
firft ranks of the Roman army; but finding it impene¬ 
trable, the cohorts fupporting each other, he retired in 
feeming confulion. The Romans were much furprifed 
when they faw themfelves fuddenly furrounded on all Tides, 
and galled with continual fhowers of arrows: Craffus 
ordered his light-armed foot and archers to advance, and 
charge the enemy ; but they were foon repulfed^ and 
forced to cover themfelves behind the heavy-armed foot. 

Then the Parthian horfe, advancing near the Romans, 
difeharged Ihowers of arrows upon them, every one of mansgaU- 
which did execution, the legio laries being drawn up in ed by tht 
fuch clofe order, that it was impoflible for the enemy to •/, 

mifs their aim. As their arrows were of an extraordinary 
weight, and difeharged with incredible force and impetuo- 
Ijty, nothing was proof againft them. The tVo wings 
advanced in good order to repulfe them, but to no effeft ; 
for the Parthians Ihot their arrows with as great dexterity 
when their backs were turned, as when they faced the 
enemy j fo that the Romans, whether they kept their 
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ground^ or purfued the flying enemy, were equally annoy- 
cd with thofe fatal arrows, ‘ • 

The Romans, while they had any hopes that the Par- 
thians, after having exhauRcd their arrows,- would either 
betake themfelves to flight, or engage them hand to hand. 
Rood their ground with great refolution and intrepidity j 
but when they obferved that there were a great many 
camels in their rear, loaded with arrows, and that thofe 
who emptied their quivers wheeled about to fill them 
anew, they began to lofe courage, and loudly complain 
of their general for fuftering them thus to keep their ranks 
and ferve only as a mark for the enemy’s arrows, which, 
they believed, would not be exhaufted till they were all 
killed. Thus reproached, Craflus ordered his fon to ad¬ 
vance, at all adventures, to attack the enemy with thir¬ 
teen hundred horfe, five hundred archers, and eight co¬ 
horts. The Parthians no fooner faw this choice body 
(for it was the flower of the army) marching up againifc 
them, than they wheeled about, and betook themfelves, 
according to their cullom, to flight. Hereupon young 
Craflus, crying out, as loud as he could, “ They fly be¬ 
fore us,” pufhed on full fpeed after them, not doubting 
that he fliould gain a complete vidlory ; but when he was 
at a great diflance from the main body of the Roman 
army, he perceived his miftake 5 for thofe who before 
had fled, facing about, charged him with incredible fury. 
He then ordered his troops to halt, hoping that the enemy, 
upon feeing their fma}l number, would not be afraid to 
come to a clofe fight; but herein he was llkcwife greatly 
difa|q»inted; for the Parthians, contenting themfelves 
with oppofing their heavy-armed horfe to his front, fur- 
rounded him on all fides j and, keeping at a diftance, 
difeharged inceflant ftiowers of arrows upon the unfortu¬ 
nate Romans, thus circumftanced. The Parthian cavalry, 
in wheeling about, raifed fo thick a duft, that the Ro¬ 
mans could fcarce fee one another, much lefs the enemy ; 
neverthelefs, they found themfelves wounded with arrows, 
though they could not perceive whence they came. In a 
flmrt time the place -where they Rood was covered with 
dead bodies. 

Thofe -who out-lived their companions were no longer 
in a condition to aft ; for when young Craflus exhorted 
themt to nvarch up to the enemy, fome fliewed him their 
wounded bodies, others their hands ij^iled to their buck? 
Jets, snd fome their feet pierced througii, siqd fixed 
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the ground; fo that it was equally impoffibie for them 
■Other to attack the enemy or defend themfclves. The 
^ung commander, therefore, leaving his infantry to the 
mercy of the enemy, advanced, at the head of the cavalry, 
againft their heavy-armed horfe. The thoufand Gauls, 
whom he had brought with hiih from the Weft, charged 
the enemy with incredible vigour; but their lances did 
little execution on men armed with curiafles, and horfes 
' covered with tried armour: however, they behaved with 
great refolution j for fome of them, taking hold of the 
enemies fpears, and cIoGng with them, threw them off 
their horfes on the ground,' where they lay, without being 
able to ftir, occafioned by the great weight of their ar¬ 
mour; others, difmounting, crept under the enemy’s 
horfes, and, thrufting their fwords into their bellies, 
made them throw their riders. Thus the brave Gauls 
fought, though greatly harafled with heat and thirft, 
which they were not accuftomed to bear, till moft of their 
horfes were killed, and their commander was dangeroufly 
w'ounded. Then they thought it advifeahle to retire to 
their infantry, wdiich they no fooner joined, than the Par- 
thians invefted them anew, makings moft dreadful havock 
among them with their arrows. In this defperate con¬ 
dition, Craffus, fpying a rifing-ground at a diftance, led the 
remains of his detachment thither, with a defign to de¬ 
fend himfelf till fuccours (hould he fent from his father. 

The Parthians purfued, and having furrounded him in 
his new poll, continued Ihowering arrows upon his men, 
till moft of them were either killed or difabled, without 
being able to make ufe of their arms, or give the enemy 
proofs of their valour. 

Young Craffus had two Greeks with him, who had ThegaJ- 
fettled in the city of Carrha. Thefe, touched with com- 
paffion at feeing fo brave a man reduced to fuch ftraits, ^ 
preffed him to retire with them to the neighbouring city crafus, 
of ifehnes, which had declared for the Romans; but the 
young Roman reje£led their propofal with indignation, 
telling them, that he would rather die a thoufand times than 
abandon fo many valiant men, who had facrificed their 
lives for his fake. Having returned this anfwer to his 
two Greek friends, he embraced and difmiffed them, giv¬ 
ing them leave to retire and Ihift for themfelves. As for 
himfelf, having now loft all hopes of being relieved, and 
feeing moft of his sien and friends killed' round him, he 
gave way to his grief; and not being able to make ufe of 
?irm, which was foot through with a large barbed 
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U» dtati, ari'ow', he prefented his fide to one of his attendants, and 
ordered him to put an end to his unhappy life. His exr ■ 
ample was followed by Cenforius, a fenator, by Mega- 
bacchus, an experienced and brave officer, and by moft 
of the nobility who ferved under him. Five hundred 
common foldiers were taken prifoners, and the reft cut 
in pieces. 

The Parthians having thus cut off, or taken, the whole 
detachment commanded by young Craffus, marched, with¬ 
out delay, againft his father, who, upon the firft advice 
that the enemy fled before his fon, had retired to a fmall 
hill in his rear, to wait there till he fhould return from 
the purfuit. Young Craffus had difpatched frequent ex- 
prefles to acquaint him with the danger he was in ; but 
they had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and been by them 
put to the fword: only the laft, who had efcaped with 
great difficulty, arrived fafe, and informed him, that his 
fon would be loft, if he did not fend him an immediate 
and powerful reinforcement. Thefe news threw Craffus 
into the utmoft confternation; a thoufand affeGing 
thoughts rofe in his mind, and difturbed his reafon to 
fuch a degree, that he fcarce knew what he was doing. 
However, the delire he had of faving his fon, and fo 
many brave Romans, who were under his command, im¬ 
pelled him to decamp and march to their alEftance; but 
he had not advanced far before he was met by the Par¬ 
thians, who, with loud fhouts, and fongs of vidiory, gave, 
at a great diftance, the unhappy father notice of his mif- 
fortune. They had cut off young Craffus’s head, and, 
having fixed it on the point of a lance, were advancing 
full fpfeed to fall on his father. As they drew near, Craf¬ 
fus was ftruck with that difmal and aftefling fight, but, 
on this occafion, behaved like a hero 5 for though he was 
under the deepeft concern, he had the prefence of mind 
to ftifle his grief, for fear of difeouraging the army, and 
to cry out to the difmayed troops, “ This misfortune is 
entirely mine 5 the lofs of one man cannot affedl the vic¬ 
tory. Let us charge, let us fight like Romans: if you 
have any compalEon for a father who has juft now loft a 
fon, whofe valour you admired, let it appear in your rage 
and refentment againft thefe infulting Barbarians.” Thus 
Craffus ftrove to reanimate his troops; but his efforts 
were unfuccefsful: their courage was quite funk, as ap¬ 
peared from the faint and languifhing ftiout which they 
raifed, according to cuftom, before the a£tion. When 
the Ignal was given, the Parthians, difeharged clouds of 
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arrows on the legionaries, without drawing near them; O/fperate 
which did fuch dreadful execution, that many of the Ro- tonMon of 
"hians, to avoid the arrows, which occafioned a long and 
p^nful death, threw themfelves, like men in defpair, on 
the enemy’s heavy-armed hoife, feeking from their fpears 
a more quick and eafy kind of death. The Parthians 
continued in aftion till night, when they left the field of 
battle, crying out, that they would allow the father one 
night to lament the death of his fon. 

This was a melancholy night for the Romans. Craflus 
kept himfelf concealed from the foldiery, lying not in the 
general’s tent', but in the open air, and on the bare ground, 
with his head wrapped up in his paludamentum, or mili¬ 
tary cloak. Odtavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caflius, 
endeavoured to raife him up, and confole him ; but fee¬ 
ing him quite funk under the weight of his afHidfion, and 
deaf to all comfort, they fummoned a council of war, 
compofed of the chief officers; wherein it was unani- 77,,,^ 
moufly refolved, that they fhould decamp before break of /o/w to 
day, and retire, without found of trumpet, to the neigh- retire to 
bouring city of Carrhae, which was held by a Roman gar- 
rifon. Agreeable to this refolution, they began their 
march as foon as the council broke up; a motion which 
produced dreadful outcries among the fick and wounded, 
who, perceiving that they were to be abandoned to the 
mercy of the enemy, filled the camp with their complaints 
and lamentations : hut their cries and tears, though very 
affefting, did not flop the march of the others, which, in¬ 
deed, was very flow, to give the ftragglers time to come 
up. There were only three hundred light-horfe, under 
the command of one .ffignatius, who purfued their march, 
without flopping. Thefe arriving at Carrhse about mid¬ 
night, ADgnatius, calling to the centinels on the walls, de- 
fired them to acquaint Coponius, governor of the place, 
that Craflus had fought a great battle with the Parthians ; 
and, without faying a word more, or letting them know 
who he was, continued his march with all poflible expe¬ 
dition to the bridge of Zeugma; which he pafled, and thus 
faved his troops, but was much blamed for abandoning 
his general. 

However, the meflage he fent to Coponius was of great Craffus 
letvice to Craflus; for that commander, wifely conjetStur- 
ing, from the manner in which the unknown perfon had ’ 
given him that intelligence, that fome misfortune had be¬ 
fallen Craflus, immediately ordered his garrifon to ftand 
to their arms, and, marchinif out, met Craflus, and con¬ 
ducted 
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djifted him and his army into the city. The Parthians, 
though informed of his flight, did not offer topurfue himj 
but obferved the fuperftitious cuftom which prevailed, 
among them and the Perfians, not to fight in the night. 
When it was day, however, they entered the Roman camp, 
and, having put all the wounded, to the number of four 
thoufand, to the fword, difperfed their cavalry all over the 
plain in purfuit of the fugitives. One of Craffus’s lieute¬ 
nants, named Vargunteius, having feparated in the night 
from the main body of the army, with four cohorts, 
miffed his way, and was overtaken by the enemy, at 
whofe approach he withdrew to a neighbouring' hill, 
where he defended himfelf with great valour, till all his 
men were killed, except twenty, who made their way 
through the enemy fword in hand, and reached Carrha: ‘i; 
but Vargunteius loft his life on this occafion. 

In the meantime Surenas, not knowing whetherCraffus 
and Calllus had retired to Carrhse, or chofen a different 
route, in order to be informed of the truth, and take his 
mcafures accordingly, difpatched a melfenger, who fnoke 
the Roman language, to the city of Carrha;, enjoining him 
to approach the walls, and acquaint Craffus himfelf, or Caf- 
fius, that the Parthian general was inclined to enter into 
a treaty with them, and demanded a conference. Both 
the proconful and his qusftor Caffms fpoke from the 
W'alls with the meflengcr; and, accepting the propofal 
with great joy, deflred that the time and place for an in- 
terview might be immediately agreed upon. The mef- 
fcii^ger withdrew, promifing to return quickly with an 
anlvver from Surenas; but that general no fooner under- 
itood that Caraffus and Caffius were in Carrha: than he 
marched thither with his whole army; and having in- 
veltcd the place, acquainted the Romans, that if they ex- 
peded any favourable terms, they muft deliver up Craflus 
and Caffius to him in chains. In confeqtiencc of this in¬ 
timation, a council of the chief officers being fummoned. 

It was thought expedient to retire from Carrhx that very 
night, and feek for another afylum. It was of the utmoft 
importance, that none of the inhabitants of Carrhte fhould 
be acquainted with their defign till the time of its execu- 
tioii; but Craffus, fcemingly blinded, as Dio Caffius ob- 
lerves, by fome divinity, imparted the whole matter in 
confidence to one Andromachus, chufing him for his 
guide, and relying mjudkioufly on the fidelity of a man 

« Kuh «5 Afpi»B. ibid. Eutrop. Kb. vi. OroC lib. vi, cap. ij. 
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whom he fcarce knew. Andromachus immediately ac¬ 
quainted Surenas with the defign of the Romans, pro- 
■'^ifing. at the fame time, as the Parthians did not engage 
in the night, tha1: they Ihould not get out of his reach before 
, day-break. _ Purfuant to his promife, he led them through Are he- 
many windings and turnings, till he brought them into treiyed ly 
deep marfhy grounds, where the infantry were up to the guide. 
knees in mire. Then Caflius, fufpefting that their guide 
had led them into thofe bogs with no good defign, refufed 
to follow him any longer; and returning to Carrhse, took 
his route towards Syria, which he reached with five CnJUas gett 
hundred horfe. Odtavius, with five thonfand men under fafe intu 
his command, being conduced by trufty guides, gained 
the mountains called by Plutarch and Appian, Sinnaci, 
and there intrenched himfelf before break of day. 

Craflus was ftill entangled in the marfhes, when Sure- Crajfui h 
nas, at the rifing of the fufi, overtook him, and invefted ovfrtakea 
him with his cavalry. The proconful had with him four 
cohorts, and a fmall body ofhorfe. With thefe he g.ained, ’’D'' 
in fpite of all oppofition, the fummit of another bill, 
within twelve furlongs of Odfavius, W'ho, feeing the danger 
that threatened his general, flew to his alfillance, firll 
with a fmall number of men, hut was foon followed by 
all the reft, who, being aihamed of their cowardice, 
quitted their poll, though very fafe, and, charging the 
Parthians with great fury, difengaged Craflus, and obliged 
the enemy to adandon the hill. Upon the retreat of the 
enemy they formed therafelves into a hollow fquarc ; and 
placing CralTus in the middle, made a kind of rampart 
round him with their bucklers, refolutely protefting, that 
none of the enemy’s arrows fhould touch their general’s 
body, till they were all killed fighting in bis defence. 

Surenas furrounded the hill, as if he defigned to make a 
new attack. Finding, however, his Parthians very back¬ 
ward, and not doubting but the Piomans, when night 
^came on, would purfuc their march, and get out of his 
reach, he had recourfc again to artifice; and declared be¬ 
fore fome prifoners, whom he foon after fet at liberty, 
that he was inclined to treat with the proconful of a 
peace; and that it was better to come to a reconciliation 
with Rome, than to fow the I'ceds of an eternal war, by 
fhedding the blood of one of her generals. 

Agreeable to this declaration, Surenas, as foon as the in’mteily 
prifoners were releafed, advanced towards the hill; where Surenas t$ 
the Romans were pofted, attended only by fome of his 
officers, and, with his bow unbent, and open arms, in- 
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rited Craflus to an interview. So fuddeh a change 
feemed very fufpicious to the proconful, who therefore de¬ 
clined the interview, till he was forced, by his own foldiier^"' 
to intruft his life with an enemy whofe treachery they h^d 
all experienced ; for the legionaries flocking round him, 
not only abufed’ him in an outrageous manner, but even 
menaced him, if he did not accept of the propofals made 
him by the Parthian general. Seeing therefore that his 
troops were ready to mutiny, he began to advance, without 
arms or guards, towards the enemy, after having called 
the gods, and his officers, to witnefs the violence his troops 
offered him ; and entreated all who were prefent, but 
cfpecially Odlavius and Petrouius, two of the chief com¬ 
manders, for the honour of Rome their common mother, 
•not to mention, after his death, the fharrieful behaviour of 
die Roman legionaries. OiRavius and Petronius could 
not refolve to let him go alone, but attended him down 
the hill, as did likewife fome legionaries, keeping at a 
•diltance. Craflfus was met at the foot of the hill by two 
Greeks, who, difmounting from their horfes, faluted him 
with great refpedt 5 and defired him, in the Greek tongue, 
to fend fome of his attendants, who might fatisfy him, 
that Surenas, and thofe who were with him, came with¬ 
out arms. Craflus accordingly lent two brothers, of the 
Rofeian family i but Surenas having caufed them to be 
feized, advanced to the foot of the hill, mounted on a 
fine horfe, and attended by the chief officers of his army. 
Craflus, who waited for the return of his two mclfengcrs, 
was furprifed to fee himfelf prevent by Surenas, in perfon. 
The Parthian general perceiving, as he approached Craflus, 
that he was on foot, exclaimed, “ What do I fee ? a Ro¬ 
man general on foot, and we on horfeback ! Let a horfe 
be brought for him immediately.” “ You need not be 
furprifed, (replied Craflus), we are come only to an inter¬ 
view, each after the cuftom of his country.” “ Very 
well, anfwered Surenas), there fliall be henceforth a laft- 
ing peace between king Or odes and the people of Rome; 
but we mult figii the articles of it on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates ; for you, Romans, do not always remember your 
conventions.” Craflus would have fent for a horfe; but 
a very ftately fteed, with a golden bit, and richly ca- 
parifoned, was brought to him by a Parthian; which Su¬ 
renas prefenting to him, “ Accept this horfe from my 
hands, (faid he), which I give you, in the name of my 
mailer, king Orodes.” He had fcarce uttered thefe 
words, when fome of the fdng’s officers, taking Craffus 
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by the middle, fet him upon' the horfe, which they began Infulted fy 
to fcourge with great violence before them, in order to tAf Par~ 
fl-^ake him quicken his pace. Ofta'vius, offended at this **“’"'* 
infult, took the horfe by the bridle; Petronius, and the 
few Romans who were prefent, feconded him, and, 
flocking all round CralTus, ftopped his horfe. The Par- 
thians endeavouring to repulfe them, and clear the way, 
they began to joftle and pufh one another with great tu¬ 
mult and diforder. At laft 0 £l:avius, drawing his fword, 
killed one of the king’s grooms ; but, at the fame time, 
another coming behind O^favius, with one blow laid him 
dead at his feet. Both parties fought with great refolu- 
tion, the Parthians ftriving to carry off Craffus, and the 
Romans endeavouring to refcue him. Moft of the Ro¬ 
mans who came to the conference were killed, and, and killed, 
among the reft, Craffus himfelf; but whether by a Ro¬ 
man or a Parthian, is uncertain (D). 

Upon his death, the reft of the army either furrendered His nuhlt 
to the enemy, or, difperfing in the night, werepuifued, army de~ 
and put to the fword. The Romans loft in this campaign 
at leaft thirty thoufand men, of which twenty thoufand 
were killeSi, and ten thoufand taken prifoners. The lat¬ 
ter continued in captivity among the Parthians, and, con- 
trafting ignominious marriages, to the fhame of Rome, 
grew old on the lands, and under the power, of the 
Barbarians. The ftandards of the vanquifhed legions 
were carried to Seleucia, and there Ihewn for many years; 
and, from this time, the Romans looked upon the war 
with the Parthians as the moft important of all their wars, 
the revenging of the death of Craffus, and the recovering 
of their enfigns, being ever after the chief obj efts of their 
attention. 

Surenas, having thus entirely defeated the Roman army, surtnas's 
fet out on his march to Seleucia, fpreading a report, that entry ittia 
Craffus was ftill alive, and that he intended to fhew him ■ Seleucia, 

(D) Some writers tell us, alive into the enemy’s hands, 
that he fell by the hand of one or by the Parthians. However 
PromonoEthros, or Manarthes, thatbe, his head and right hand 
a Parthian ; but others, with were immediately cut off, in 
Livy (it, Florus ( 2 ), and Sex- order to be fent to Orodes in 
tus Rufus (j), leave it in doubt, Armenia.; and his mangled 
whether he was killed by his body left unburied, to be de¬ 
own men, to prevent his falling voured by the wild beafts. 

(i) Liv. lib. cvi. (t) Flor. Ub.iii. cap. ii. (j) Seat. Ruf. 
in Brev. 
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to the numerous inhabitants of that great metropolii 
His defign was to entertain them with a ludicrous fcent 
which he projeded on his march; there was among t|r 
Roman captives one Caius Faccianus, who greatly refem 
bled the proconful Craffus: this man Surenas caufed to bi 
dreffed after the Parthian manner; and having placer 
him on a (lately horfe, made him enter Seleucia at th( 
head of the army, with twelve lidlors, carrying before 
him their fafees and axes. The guards of this mock con- 
ful were mounted on camels, each of them having an 
empty purfe hanging at his girdle. The bloody heads ol 
feveral Roman foldiers, (tuck on fpears, ferved for tro¬ 
phies, and revived in the minds of the inhabitants of Se¬ 
leucia the joy which the firft news of the late vidlory 
had occafioned in that city. This train was followed by 
a company of lewd women, who, with loofe fongs Itig- 
matized the memory and chara£lcr of Craflus. Wlien 
the drew was over, Surenas produced, in the prefence of 
the fenate of Seleucia, a colleiSlion of lafeivious tales, 
then known by the title of the Milelian Fables, which a 
Parthian foldicr had found in rilling the baggage of a 
young Roman, whom Plutarch calls Ruilius- The gene¬ 
ral took occafion from thence to inveigh againll the de¬ 
bauchery of the Romans, who put fuch infamous books 
into the hands of their youth, and corrupted their minds 
with lewd fables, inftead of forming their bodies lor the 
exercife of war ^ 

When the battle of Carrhse was fought, king Orodes 
was in Armenia, where he had concluded a peace with 
Artabazus ; for the king of Armenia, on the return of the 
exprefies he had fent to Craffus, perceiving, by the falfe 
meafures the Roman had taken, that the army under his 
command would be infallibly loll, had entered into a 
treaty of friendlhip with the Parthian, and cemented it 
by giving one of his daughters in marriage to Pacorus the 
foil of Orodes. While the two kings were folemnizing 
their new alliance with public feafts, Styllaces, orSyllaces, 
a Parthian officer, whom Surenas had lent with the. news 
‘The head late viftory, and the head of Craflus as a proof of it, 

c(Craffus arrived in the capital of Armenia. The two kings were 

/>»/ 1* at table, and Jafon, a tragedian of Trallis, was finging fomc 
Orodes. verfes out of the Bacchis of Euripides, when the meflen- 
ger was introduced, and prefented Orodes with the head 
of Craflus, faying, “ Surenas fends you the head of the 
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Roman general, who ha^ been cut in pieces, with his 
whole army. The tranfporta of joy which* Orodes felt 
at this fight, and thefe words, are not to be expreffcd • 
the lords of both kingdoms, who attended their fovereignsi 
raifed loud and repeated fhouts of joy; and Syllaces was 
ordered to give a more particular actount of that memor¬ 
able adhon; then Orodes commanded melted gold to be 
^poured into Craflus’s mouth, reproaching him with ava¬ 
rice, which had been always his predominant paffion. 

Surenas did not long enjoy the pleafure of hisviaory; 
for Orodes, jealous of his glory, and great authority 
among the Parthians, caufed him to be put to death fooii 
after this viQory % placing Pacorus, his favourite fon, at 
the Head of the army in his room. The young prince, 
agreeable to his father’s diredfions, marched into Syria, 
which the Parthians expefted to find without defence 
after the late defeat of the Roman army; but Caffius, 
the only general officer who furvived the defeat of CralTus' 
meeting them on the frontiers, at the head of five hun¬ 
dred horfe, who had efcaped with him out of Mefopota- 
mia, and fome Afiatic levies, gave them fo warm a re¬ 
ception, that they thought it advifeable to retreat to their 
own territories, and there raife more forces for a fecond 
invafion. Accordingly, they repafled the Euphrates; 
and, having fpent the winter in making new preparations, 
early m the fpring they again crofled the Euphrate.s, and 
re-entered Syria with a very numerous army, under the 
command of Orfaces, an old and experienced commander; 
lor Pacorus, the king’s fon, being then but fifteen years of 
bad only the name of general. Orfaces reducedi 
without oppolition, fuch places as lay in his way; and, 
iKing mailer of all the country between the Euphrates and 
the city of Antioch, clofely befieged that metropolis, 
»-alhus having ffiut himfelf up in it, as not having fuffi- 
cient forces to keep the field, and to oppofc fo powerful 
•in enemy. ^ In the mean time Cicero, to whom the pio- 
vince of Cilicia had been affigned, being informed by An- 
tiochus, king of Comagene, that Caffius was befieged in 
Antioch by the Parthians, and that the king of Armenia 
Was ready to fall upon Cappadocia, drew together a body 
o forces, and marched to the eaftern borders of his pro¬ 
vince lying next to Armenia, with a defign to prevent the 
rmenians from invading Cappadocia, and to be, at the 
lame time, ready to affift Caffius, in cafe the Parthians 

• Fior. lib. Hi, cap. 11. Sext. Ruf. in Brev. Dio Caff. lib. xl. 
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fliould purfue the fiege of Antioch with vigour. He iike- 
wife fent another body of troops to Mount Amanus, with 
the fame view, which, falKng in with a great party of 
Parthian horfe, that had entered Cilicia through the 
ftreights of that mountain, cut them all off to a man. 
The news of this defeat, and of Cicero’s approach to An¬ 
tioch, greatly encouraged Caifius, and his foldiers, to 
make a vigorous defence, and fo diflieartened the Parthi¬ 
ans, that, defpairing to carry the place, they raifed the' 
fiege; and, marching to Antigonia, another city in that 
neighbourhood, attempted to reduce it: but, as they were 
quite unacquainted with the manner of managing Ceges, 
their chief force confiding in cavalry, they were attend¬ 
ed with no better fuccefs there, and were foon obliged to 
retire. Caifius, who was apprifed of the route they would 
take, drew them into an ambufeade, in which great num¬ 
bers of them were cut off, with Orfaces their leader. 
Thofe who had the good fortune to efcape, repaffed the 
Euphrates w-ith Pacorus; but returned again, with new 
forces, towards the end of the fumther, and wintered in 
Cyrrheftica, a northern province of Syria •. 

When the feafon was proper for a£iion, the Parthians took 
the field; and, marching to Antioch, befieged that city a fe- 
cond time, and M. Calpurnjus Bibulus, with all his force.s 
in it; for the province of Syria had been allotted to him, 
and Caifius, who had defended it without any legal com- 
milEon, was now returned to Rome. As Bibulus was no 
warrior, he did not make one fally, but kept his troops 
within the walls, fuffering the enemy to carry on their 
works without the leall moleftation : he would not even 
acquaint Cicero, who was ftill in Cilicia, with the danger 
be was in, and was heard to fay, that he had rather be 
reduced to the utmoft extremity, than feem to Hand in 
need of his alfiftance. However, his lieutenants -wrote 
both to Cicero, and to Thermus, prxtor of Alia, foliciting 
them to haften to theii relief; but, before their arrival, 
Bibulus efFc£led by craft what he dared not attempt by 
force'} for, having, by his emiffaries, encouraged Ordo- 
nopantes, a nobleman of Parthia, who had been difgufted 
by Orodes, to raife a rebellion in the heart of the king¬ 
dom, the army before Antioch was recalled, to fupprefs 
it} by which means the fiege of Antioch was raifed, and 
all Syria delivered from the danger it was in of falling 
nnder the power of the Parthians. 

t Jofeph. Antiq. lib.Xiv. cap. r*. & de Bell, lud. lib. 1 . cap. 6 
-Dio Calf. lib. xl. Plut, in Cicer. 
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We find no farther mention made of the Parthians from 
this time to the breaking out of the civil war between 
Caefar and Pompey, when the latter fent ambafladors to 
folicit fuccours from Orodes; which that prince was will, 
ing to grant, on condition that Syria Ihould be ceded to 
him : but Pompey refufing to comply with his demand, 
he not only denied him the fuccours he required, but, af- 
^ter the battle of Pharfalia, put in irons Lucius Hirtius, 

■whom Pompey had fent to implore his ailiftance anew, or, 
at leaft, to obtain leave to (belter himfelf in the Parthian 
dominions Csefar had no fooner vanquiflied Pompey 
and fettled his affairs at Rome, than he began to make 
great preparations, with a dellgn to invade Parthia, and 
revenge the defeat and death ,<Jt Craffus at Carrhtej but, 
when all things were ready for his expedition, he was 
killed, and the Parthians, by his death, were delivered 
from a war, which, in all likelihood, would have proved 
fatal to their nation Not long after this event, the 
ealtern provinces being alloUed to Marc Antony, in the 
famous partition of the Roman empire between him, Oc- 
tavianus, andLepidus, the .cities of Syria, being grievouf- 
f ly opprclTed with the taxes Marc Antony laid on them, 
i rofe up in arms; and, having killed thofe who were fent 
to gather them, invited the Parthians to their affiftance, 
alluring them, that they were ready to join them, and 
drive out the Romans. On this invitation, the Parthians The Par. 
paired the Euphrates with a powerful army, under the thiam in. 
command of Pacorus, and Labienus, a Roman general of 
Porapey’s party, labienus, on entering Syria, was met 
by Saxa, Antony’s lieutenant, whom he overthrew in Jmdof 
battle, obliging him to (belter himfelf in Cilicia. After Pacerus 
this vidlory, having divided his army into two bodies, he 
nurched with one after Saxa, into Cilicia, where he killed 
him: over-ran all Afia Minor; and, having obliged Plan- 
cus, Antony’s other lieutenant in thofe parts, to fly to 
the iflands, fubjefted all the places as far as the Hellef- 
pont and the .ffigsean Sea *. At the fame time Pacorus, Their cm. 
with the other part of the army, reduced all Syria and in 

Phoenice, as far as Tyre, which was the only city that 
refifted him, being defended by the Romans, who, from 
all parts, had flocked thither as to a place of refuge. Mintrtfe. 
fhus the Parthians made then^lelves mailers of all Syria, * 
Afia Minor, and Phcenice, except Tyrej and e^ercifed 

.“ Dio, lib. xli, xHi. ■* Plat, in C®C Appisn. de Bell. 

Civil, lib, ii, * Veil. Fatercul. lib, ii. cap. 5. 
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their power even in Judsea, where they plundered Jerufa- 
lem, drove Hyrcanus from the throne, and placed Anti- 
gonus on it in his room, in the manner we have related 
in the hiftory of the Jews. 

Vtntidiui But they did not long enjoy their new conquefts; for 
/eat agamy Antony, after his reconciliation with Odlavianus, having 
iheia. fgj,( Ventidius, one of his lieutenants, againft them, that 
general was attended with fuch fuccefs, that the Par-^ 
thians were foon obliged to quit all they had taken, and 
repafs the Euphrates. Ventidius arriving in Afia much 
fooner than he was expedled, furprifed Labienus, before 
he was in a condition to withftand him, having no Par¬ 
thian troops, but only a few Roman deferters, and a fmall 
body of raw and undifciplihed Aiiatics, collefted in Syria, 
Phoenice, and Afia Minor; wherefore, not daring to ftand 
the approach of a Roman army, he retired as fall as Ven¬ 
tidius advanced, to Mount Taurus, where he encamped 
fo advantagcoufly, that he could not be forced to a battle. 
Gains and then fent to.Pacorus for affiftance. Pacorus imme- 
great ad- ^jately difpatched the flower of his army to the relief of 
Babienus; but the Parthians, defpifing the Romans, on 
account of their late victories over them, engaged Venti¬ 
dius before Labienus could join them, and were entirely 
defeated. The news of this defeat fo diflieartened thofe 
who were with Labienus, that they all abandoned him, 
every one Ihlfting for himfelf. Ventidius purfued them, 
flew fome of them, and took the reft into his fcrvicc. 
Labienus Labienus made his efcape in difguife 5 but, after having 
' lurked for fome time in Cilicia, he was at laft difeovered 
^ath. by Demetrius, governor of Cyprus, taken, and put to 
death r. After this viftory, Ventidius, having made him¬ 
felf mafter of all Cilicia, marched to Mount Amanus, 
which parted that province from Syria, and there met 
another army of Parthians, who, under the command of 
Phamapates, one of Pacorus’s lieutenants, had feized the 

E afles leading into Syria, in order to obftruft his progrefs; 

ut the Roman general cut moft of them in pieces, killed 
their general, and, having gained a fecond vi£l:ory as con- 
fiderable as the former, purfued his march, without any 
more oppofition, into Syria. Pacorus, having aflembled 
all his forces, haftened to the Euphrates, which he repaff- 
ed, leaving the Romans mafters of all the countries on 
this fide that river ®. 

7 Dio, lib. xlviii. p. 385, 381. Appian. in Parthic. » Dio. 
Appian. ibid. Liv. £pit. lib. cxxvii. Fior. lib. iv. cap. 9. Flat, 
in Anton. 

Antony, 
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Antony, who was then celebrating his nuptials with 
his new wife Oftavia at Athens, being informed of the 
viftories gained by Ventidius, made great rejoicings in 
that city i but bearing at the fame time that Pacorus was 
making great preparations for another invaCon, he re- 
folved to head his army in perfon, and not fuffer his lieu¬ 
tenant to reap the whole glory of the war. Wherefore, 
early in the ipring, he left Athens, with all his forces, 
and marched towards the Eaft ; but, before he joined the 
army, Ventidius had gained a third victory over the Par- 
thians, far more glorious than the other two. It was ob- Pintidm$ 
tained in the following manner: Ventidius, fearing left turm the 
the Parthians, whofe preparations were much advanced, t^rtachery 
fliould pafs the Euphrates before he had time to draw all 
his troops together from their different quarters, had re- aduaniogt. 
courfe to the following ftratagem: theie was one Chau- 
nasus, a petty eaftern prince, in his camp, under the cha- 
rafler of an ally, entirely attached to the intereft of the 
Parthians, with whom Ventidius knew he kept a private 
correfpondence, communicating to them all the intelli¬ 
gence he could procure of the counfels and deligns of the 
Romans. This man's treachery Ventidius rcfolved to 
improve to his own advantage. Taking the firft opportu¬ 
nity that offered of converfing with him, and feeming to 
repofe in him an entire confidence, he told him he had 
heard, with concern, that the Parthians did not defign to 
pafs the Euphrates at Zeugma, as ufuai, but to enter Sy¬ 
ria another way, at a paffage much below the former} 

“ for if they pafs at Zeugma, faid he, the country on 
this fide the Euphrates is fo mountainous, that the ca¬ 
valry, in which the whole force of their array confifts, 
can do us no great hurt} but in cafe they take the lower' 
paffage, the country being there all plain and level, they 
will have fo great an advantage over us, that it will be 
impoffiblc to make head againft them.” Tliis conference 
was no fooner over, than the treacherous Chaunseus con¬ 
veyed a full account of it to the Parthians, with whom it 
had the defired efle£I. Pacorus, inftead of keeping the 
road to Zeugma, took the other route, and in that march 
loft forty days; during which Ventidius, being joined by 
Silo, Antony’s lieutenant in Paleftinc, and by all the le¬ 
gions which were quartered on the other fide Mount Tau¬ 
rus, found himfelf in a condition to give them a warm 
reception when they entered Syi^a. 

As they met with no oppolition, cither in palEng the 
river, or advancing into Syrian they aferibed bis inaftivity 
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Roman empire to the Tigris $ but being afraid of giving 
umbrage to Antony, with whofc jealous temper he was 
well acquainted, he contented himfclf with reducing thofe 
places in Syria and Phoenice which had revolted from 
the Romans in the late war. Purfuant to this plan, he 
was,, with his whole army, in Comagene, making war 
upon Antiochiis, king of that country, for fiding with the 
Parthians, when Antony arriving, took the command of jtirte>iy 
the army upon himfelf, and difmilTed Vcntidius. His di/mifet 
pretence for this difmilTion was, that Ventidius deferved 
a triumph, and ought to go to Rome, to alk it of the fe- “hVcoa^ 
nate; but the ..ue mtjtive, that prompted him to a£t in mandaf 
this manner, that he envied him the great glory he the army 

had acquired, and the reputation he was in with the 
army. Ventidius, on his return to Rome, was received Ventidius 
there with all marks of honour, and granted a triumph, obtains a 
with the general applaufe of the whole city (E). triumph. 


(E) In his triumph two veiy 
remarkable circum nances con¬ 
curred ; the one, that he was 
the only Roman who ever tri¬ 
umphed over the Parthians, no 
one having, either before or 
after him, attained to that ho¬ 
nour. The other circumftance, 
no lefs remarkable, was, that 
he triumphed after having been 
led in triumph himfell ; for 
in tire Social W,ar, being made 
a captive at the taking of Af- 
culum, the chief city of Pice- 
num, by Strabo, the father of 
Pompey the Great, he was, 
with his father and mother, 
who carried him in her arms, 
led before the triumphal cha¬ 
riot of that general. After¬ 
wards, his family being brought 
to poverty by the ruin of their 
city, he was obliged, when 
grown up, to betake himfelf to 
a mean and fordid eniployment 
for his livelihood; for at firft 
he was only a muleteer, and 
being ufed to provide mules to 


carry the baggage of fuch Ro" 
man magiftrates as were fent to 
govern foreign provinces, Ca:- 
far employed him in this ca¬ 
pacity when he firft went into 
Gaul ; and having, on that 
occafion, obferved in him a 
great quicknefs of apprehen- 
iion and aiftivity, took him into 
his province, and put him in 
the way to rife to great pre¬ 
ferments ; for he firft gave him 
a fmall command in the army, 
from which he railed himfelf, 
by his diftinguiflied merit, 
through all the ftations of the 
camp to the higheft poll in 
the army, and became one of 
Caefar’s chief generals in all 
the wars he waged afterwards. 
Ujx>n bis death, he (ided with 
Antony, diftinguilhed bimielf 
at Mutina and Perufia, and 
was at- laft fent as Antony’s 
lieutenant into the Eaft, where 
he gained the viilories over the 
Parthians which we have men¬ 
tioned (i). 


(t) Plut. Apptan. Dio. Cafli ibid. A. Cell. lib. xv. cap. 4.. 
yell. Patereul. lib. ii. cap. 6j. Val. Max. lib. vi. cap. 9. Plin. 
lib. vii. cap. 43. 
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In' the mean time Orodes, being in fome degree reco- 
cpvered from the diilraftion of mind, which the death of 
his fon Pacorus had occafioned, appointed Phraates, the 
cideft, but the moft wicked of all his children, to fucceed 
him in the throne, admitting him, at the fame time, to a 
fhare of the regal power. Phraates no fooner faw him- 
felf veiled with the fovereign authority, than he caufed 
all his brothers by the daughter of Antiochus Enfebes, 
king of Syria, to be put to death, becaufe they were of a 
Yr. of FI. ntore noble defcent than hitnfelf. As this barbarity was 
highly refented by his father, he attempted to put him to 
AnteCbr. death alfo, by giving him a potion of the poifonous Juice 
3 ®' of hemlock} but that proving only a medicine againft the 
OreJes dropfy, which grief had brought upon the king, the cruel 
murtUrtd Unnatural fon caufed him to be ftifled in his bed, and 

ly hit fin foon after difpatched all his brothers, who were thirty in 
fhraatis. number. The fame cruelty he exercifed over the nobi¬ 
lity, and all the reft of the royal family, not fparing his 
eldeft fon, left the difcontented Parthians fhould place 
him, as he was already of age, on the throne. Hereupon 
many of the chief lords of Parthia, quitting their own 
country, took refuge in Syria, under the prote£lion of 
Antony. Among thefe was one Monoefes, a man of great 
diftinflion, who having gained the confidence of Antony, 
prevailed upon him to engage in a war with the Par¬ 
thians, his countrymen 

Antony un- As Antony had, by means of his lieutenarn Publius 
dtrtakes Canidius, reduced the Armenians, Albanians, and Ibe- 
‘aTainltthe carried his viflorious arms as far as Mount 

Parthians. Caucafus, he was eafily perfuaded to embark in a war 
which he had long defigned, all the Romans, who ferved 
under him, earneftly prefling him to revenge the death of 
Craflus, and their countrymen, who had periflied with 
him at Carrhse. Accordingly, he began to make prepa¬ 
rations for fo great an undertaking ; and as he formed all 
his fchemes for the carrying of it on by the advice of Mo¬ 
noefes, in order to attach him the more to his fervice, he 
allowed him the revenues of three cities for his mainte¬ 
nance, in this imitating the generofity of Xerxes towards 
Themiftocles; and promifed to place him on the throne 
of Parthia, on his conquering that country. In the mean 
time Phraates, dreading the advantage which the enemy 
might draw from the advice of fo wife and able a coun- 
fellor, who was well acquainted with the country, font 

* Juftio. lib. xlii. cap. 4. Dio. QaJT, lib. xlix. Plut. in CraC 
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a folemn embafly to invite him home, on fuch terms as 
the baniflied Parthian thought fit to accept. This ac* 
fommodation greatly provoked Antony; but, neverthe- 
lefs, he did not ufe any violence, for fear of difeouraging 
others from revolting. He therefore difmiffed him with 
great civility, and fent ambaffiidors with him to Phraates, 
to treat of a peace, hoping thus to divert that prince ftom 
making the neceflary preparations for a war, and to fall 
upon him before he was in a condition to defend himfelf: 
but herein Antony was greatly difappointed ; for, on his 
arrival at the Euphrates, which he intended to pafs, and 
enter the Parthian dominions on that fide, he found all 
the pafles fo well guarded on the other bank, that he 
thought it advifeable to march off to the left, with a de- hvaJts 
fign to reduce Media, and from thence invade Parthia. Media. 

This plan had been fuggefted to him before by Artaba- 
zus, king of Armenia, who, having a difference with Ata- 
vafdes, king of Media, had prefled Antony to take that 
route, with no other view than to diftrefs the Median, his 
rival. Antony had rejedled it, when firft propofed, in¬ 
tending to invade the Parthian dominions by the neareft 
way over the Euphrates,; but not fucceeding, he accepted 
the propofal of the Armenian, who, in the end, betrayed ^ 
him; for, inftead of conducing him the ftrait way andft^, 
from Zeugma, on the Euphrates, to the river Araxes, ti^uin^ 
which parted Media from Armenia, and was near five 
hundred miles diftant from the place whence he firft fet 
out, he led him over rocks and mountains fo far about, 
that the army had marched above a tboufand miles, be¬ 
fore they reached the borders of Media', where they in¬ 
tended to begin the war; fo that they were not only 
greatly fatigued, but had not fufficient time, the year 
being already far advanced, to put in execution the deflgn 
of their expedition. However, Antony being in great 
hafte to return to Cleopatra, left behind him moft of the 
baggage of the army, and three hundred waggons loaded 
with battering-rams, and other military engines for fieges, 
ordering Statianus, one of his lieutenants, with a body of 
ten thoufand men, to guard, and brine them, by flower 
marches, after the army. With the reft of the forces he 
haftened forward, and marched three hundred miles more, 
without allowing his army any refpite, till he arrived at 
Praafpa, or, as others call it, Phraata, the capital of Me- Btfiegts 
dia; which he immediately inVefted: but, as the place Braaffa. 

e Dio Caff. & Plut. ibid. Strabo, lib. xi. te xvi. 
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■was well fortified, he was foon made fenCble of his miC. 
take in.Ieaving behind his battering-rams, and other military 
engines; for, without them, he eould make no proerefs 
in the fiege; and when the Median and Parthian forces 
came up with him, they did not think it necelTary to at¬ 
tack him, but purfued their march, with a delign to 
prevent Slatianus from joining him with the heavy car- 
riages, without which, they knew, he could never make 
himfelf matter of the -city. Statianus did not expeft 
them ; and therefore, being attacked before he had time 
to draw up his men, was cut off, with the whole body 
under his command, which amounted to ten thoiifand 
men. AU the baggage and military engines were taken, 
and, among the reft, a battering-ram, eighty-feet long, 
lolemo, king of Pontus, was ntade prifoner, and, wii^ 
him, a few Romans, to whom the Parthians gave quarter 
at the end of theflaughter; but idl the reft W put to 
the fword r ^ 

Statianus, on his fi^ft difcoyering the enemy, had dif- 
patched an cxprefs to Antony, who. made all the hafite he 
could .to his affiftancc} but he came too late, and found. 

T “d all his detachment, dead on 

the field of battle; but, as no enemy appeared, he re¬ 
turned to the fiege, where be was daily haraffed by the 
garrifon witbjn, and hy the enemy’s army without. If he 
forage, they were generally cut 
off by the Parthian cavalry; and if he detached large bo- 
dies, Aofe who remained were not able to ftand the re¬ 
peated falhes of the numerous garrifon. To obviate thefe 
mconvemencies. Antony attempted to draw the enemy to 
a general engagement, and twice fuccceded, but without 
reaping from ^thence any advantage; for though he put 
the ?nemy to flight in both engagements, yet the lofs they 
fuftamed was very inconfiderable, the Parthians prevent¬ 
ing, by the fy-iftnefs of their horfes, the evil epnfe- 

Offend defeats. In the laft be 
thought his yidiory complete, ami purfoed it to the ut- 
moft; but found that he had, killed only eighty of the ene- 
my smen, and taken thirty prifoiiers, dpring the whole 
aa.on. However, he continued bdfore Phrfata till Ms 
provifiona were ne^ exhaufted, and the forage round the 
country quite confpmed, when he began to think of a re- 
’ hopes of making himfelf mafter 

of the befieged aty; M»t as be was to march three hun- 

>1 Strabo, lib. xi. p. 5*3. 
cap. Sa,. Hut. in Anton. 
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drcd miles through the enemy’s country, he fent ambafiii- 
dors to Phraates, to acrjuaint him, that the Roman people 
were whining to grant him a lafting peace, provided he 
would return the ftandards and prifoners taken at Carrhx. 

Phraates received the ambaffadors, fitting on a golden 
throne ; and, after having inveighed againft the avarice 
and unbounded ambition of the Romans, told them that 
he would not part with the ftandards' and captives taken 
at Carrhse, but would allow Antony to retire unmolefted, 
provided he withdrew immediately from before Phraata. 

Antony, v'ho was reduced to great difficulties, no A»ieiy 
fooner received tins anfwer than he raifed the fiege, and raifeftht 
began his nii.rch towards Armenia, hoping that Phraates 
would obferve his promife : but he was greatly diC- 
appointed; for the Parthians attacked him eighteen Uarejfed 
times, with all their forces, before he reached the Araxes, by the Par- 
which was the boundary of the Median territories. It is '« 
true, he always repulfed them, but not without great lofs "treaf. 
on his fide ; wdiereas that of the Parthians, being all horfe- 
men, was very inconfiderable, occafioned by their quick 
retreats. The Romans were very fortunate in their guide, 
who, being a native of Mardia, a country bordering on 
Media and Armenia, was well acquainted with the roads 
and bye-ways, and condufl:ed them with great fidelity. 

However, the army was thrice in imminent danger of be¬ 
ing entirely cut off by ambufcaScs, which they could' not 
poffibly have efca{>ed, had they not received notice of 
them from the enem/s quarters. Mqnoefcs twice fore¬ 
warned Antony of them, by a mefienger fent to him for 
that purpofe, in return for the kindnefs {hewn him during 
his banilhment. The other time he had his intelligence 
from an old Roman foldier, who had continued among 
the Parthians ever fince the battle of Carrhse, and came 
to the Roman camp, to acquaint his countrymen with the 
danger. This painful march lafted twenty-feven days, 
during which time they were not only inceffantly haraffed 
by the Parthian archers, but greatly diftreffed for want of Cnatfy 
provifions, the parties that went out t* forage being gene- diflreffid 
rally cut off, and their beafts of burden either dead, or 
employed in carrying the fick and wounded. A quart of ” 
wheat was fold in camp for fifty drachmas, and barley- 
loaves for their weight in filver: at laft they were reduced 
to live upon fnch roots and herbs as they found in the 
fields, which occafioned many diftempers. When the 
famine began to rage in the camp, feme, to avoid it, fled 
to the enemy, but were by the Parthians cruelly mur- 
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dered, in the fight of the reft. This barbarity put a flop 
to their deferting, and proved very advantageous to An¬ 
tony, who would have been left alone, had the enemy 
treated kindly fuch as took refuge with them. Antony, 
feeing his men dying every day in great numbers, was often 
heard to cry out, “ O, the ten tnoufand !” admiring the 
conduct of Xenophon, who marched a longer way through 
the enemy’s country; and, notwithHanding all oppofitipn, 
led his troops fafe home. At length the army began to 
mutiny, and falling upon thofe who had- gold or filver, 
plundered and murdered them, rifled Antony’s baggage, 
feized on bis money and plate, and committed many 
re- other diforders. The general, quite dillieartened, retired 
Auta to to bis tent, where, calling one of his frecd-men, ordered 
him to kill him, and, after his death, to cut off his head, 
and conceal it, left it fliould fall into the enemy’s hands, 
and be infulted, as that of CralTus had been ; but the 
Mardian guide coming into his tent in the mean time, 
prevailed upon him to forbear ufing any violence on him- 
felf, by alTuring him that the worft of the march was 
over: and that he was at a froall diftance from the river 
Araxes, beyond which the Parthians would not continue 
Arrives the pupfuit. Accordingly, he arrived in a few days at 
at the that river, and crofled it, without being difturbed in the 
leaft by the enemy. The foldiers, feeing themfelves out 
of the enemy’s reach, an J in a place of fafety, fell down 
on the ground, and kifled it, embracing one another with 
tears of joy'(F). 

• Plut.BioCaflT. JuSin. Flor. ibid. 


(F) Antony committed, with¬ 
out all doubt, many miflakes in 
the management of this war, 
but none in his retreat ; for 
all the ancients do him the 
juftice to own, that he con- 
duiftcd it with as much art and 
fuccefs as it was capable of. 
He loft, indeed, a great many 
men; tor, on his reviewing hts 
forces after he had palled the 
Araxes, he found twenty thou- 
fand foot, and four thoufand 
horfe, miffing; but the greater 
art of thefe had perilhed by the 
ardfliips of the campaign, and 
very few by the enemy’s fword. 


The greateft: error he com¬ 
mitted in this fatal undertak¬ 
ing, was his obftinately pur- 
fuing his march, after he had, 
with the utmoft difficulty, got 
back into Armenia; for, in- 
ftead of putting the remainder 
of his army into winter-quar¬ 
ters, and allowing them time 
to refrelh themfelves after fo 
long and fatiguing a march, as 
he was in hafle to get back to 
Cleopatra, he continued his 
march, though winter was ftr 
advanced, through Armenia, 
which was then covered with 
(how; and, in that mountain¬ 
ous 
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Antony was no fooner returned from this expedition, 
than the kings of Media and Parthia difagreeing about the 
booty they had taken on the defeat of Statianus, the 
former fent an embafly, otFering to join him, with all his 
forces, againft the latter. Antony accepted his offer with 
great joy, becaufe he was informed, at the fame time, that 
the Parthians, not able to endure the tyranny and cruelty 
of their king, had taken up arms againft him, and were 
greatly divided among themfelves. Thefe circumftances 
offered him a favourable opportunity of repairing, by a 
new expedition, the mifearriages of the former. Ac- Refol'vet 
cordingly, he rtfolved to embrace it; and leaving Egypt, onafreond 
haftened into Syria, there to make the neceffary prepa- 
rations for a fecond invafion ; but Cleopatra feigning, 
that his abfence had thrown her into a languilhing diftem- b„i i, ji. ’ 
per, and that ftie could not live without him, he was fo -verted 
infatuated as to believe her; and relinquilhing all thoughts 
of revenging his late Ioffes, to drop the enterprize, and 
return to the embraces of his beloved j^igyptian f. How¬ 
ever, he fent fueh a body of Roman troops to the affift- 
ance of Artavafdes, king of Media, as enabled him to gain 
a complete viftory over Phraates, king of Parthia; but 
the enfuing year, a war breaking out between Antony 
and 0£lavianus, the former not only recalled the troops 
he had fent to the afliftance of Artavafdes, but alfo re¬ 
tained thofe which Artavafdes had fent him in their room : 
by which means the king of Media was entirely defeated 
in a fecond battle, and taken prifoner by Phraates, who, 
purfuing his vidfory, reduced all Media, and likewife Ar- Media rt- 
menia, reftoring to that throne Artaxias, the fon of Arta- 
bazus, who had been driven from it by Antony. Rhraates. 


f Plut. in Anton. Dio CaiT, lib. xhx, p. 411. 


ous country, loft eight thoufand 
more of his men, who perilhed 
by reafon of the hard feafon, 
and exceffive cold; fo that, ac¬ 
cording to the moft moderate 
calculation, he loft in all thirty- 
two thoufand men (1). Floras 
tells us (2), that he did not 
bring back the third part of his 
army, which, at firft letting out 
on this deftrudfive undertak¬ 
ing, conftfied of a hundred 

(OPIut &Dio Caff. ibid. 


thoufand men. He was not 
indeed overcome in battle, as 
Crafius had been; but if we 
compare the lofles of both ge¬ 
nerals, we lhall find Antony’s 
expedition to have been the 
moft unfortunate of the two; 
and yet, on his return into E- 
gypt, he had the confidence to 
alTume fuch honours as were 
due only to conquerors. 

(*) Flor. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

Phraates, 
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Civil dif- Phraates, elated with this fuccefs, began to opprefs 

feujium jjjg fubjefls in a rnoft cruel and tyrannical manner; 

whereupon the Parthian nobility, confpiring againfl him, 
drove him from the throne, and placed on it, in his room, 
Tiridates, one of their own body; but the next year 
Phraates returned into Parthia, at the head of a nume¬ 
rous army; and, having overeome his rival in a pitched 
battle, recovered his crown. Tiridates took refuge in 
Syria, where 0 £i:avianus found him, after the death of 
Antony; and was warmly folicited to lend him his affifl- 
ance againfl Phraates. At the fame time ambaffadors 
arrived from Praates, on the contrary fide : Oclavianus 
received them both in a very friendly manner, without 
intending to help either, but rather to incenfe them againfl 
each other; and, by that means, to weaken the power 
and flrcngth of that formidable empire. With this view 
he gave Tiridates leave to continue in Syria till he Ihould 
be in a condition to make head againfl his rival, accept¬ 
ing from him a fon of Phraates, who had fallen into 
his hands- This fon he carried with him to Rome, where 
he kept him as a hoflage K Not long after, Tiridates 
returned into Parthia, and drove out Phraates; but was 
foon expelled again by him, in his turn. Phraates was 
affifled by the Scythians, who not only reinftated him in 
his kingdom, but fupportcd him in it with a powerful 
army. Hereupon Tiridates, with the leading men of his 
party, fled to Rome, to implore the affiflance and pro- 
teflion of Auguflus, promiCng to hold the kingdom of 
him, provided he was reflored to it by his means. Phra¬ 
ates, hearing he had fled to Rome,- difpatched ambaffa¬ 
dors thither, to traverfe his defigns, and to demand of 
Auguflus the delivery of his rebellious fubje£ls, and the 
releafe of his fon, whom Tiridates had put into his hands. 
Auguflus received Tiridates, as well as the ambaffadors, 
with particular marks of efleem; but anfwered, that he 
would not deliver Tiridates into the hands of Phraates, 
nor lend either of them affiftance againfl the other. 
However, to gratify both in feme mcafure, he gave Tiri¬ 
dates leave to continue at Rome, ordering him, out of 
the public treafuiw, a maintenance fuitable to his rank { 
and fent back to ]l^raates his fon, on his promifing to re- 
Rore the captives and ftandards that had been taken from 
Craffus and Antony 

( Dio Oair. lib. li. p. 45«. Plot. ibid.. Juitin, lib. xlii. cap. 5- 
k Juftin. ibid. Dio (^'. lib. liii. 
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This promife Phraatcs eould not prevail upon himfelf 
to perform, till Augufhis repaired in perfon to Syria, 
three years after this period; when dreading a foreign 
war, as he was greatly hated by his fubje£ls on account 
of his cruelty, he fent ambafladors to conclude an alliance 
with the people of Rome ; and on this oCcafion he re- 
ftored all the captives and enfigns which the Parthians had 
^taken in their wars with CraiTus and Antony. At the 
fame time, he agreed to fuch terms of peace as Auguftus 
thought proper to impofe ; giving four of his fons, with 
their wives and children, as hoftages for the performance 
of articles * (G). 


1 Liv. lib. cxxxix. Flor. lib. iv. cap. ult. Strab. lib. ii. p. aSS. 
& lib. xvi. p, 748. Vel Paterc. lib, ii, cap. 91. Jullin, lib. xiii. 
cap. ult. Dio, lib, liv, p. 52, Eutrop. lib. vii. Orof. lib. vi. cap. ai. 


(G) The enfigns Auguftus 
caufed to be hung up in a tem¬ 
ple, which he built, and con- 
ieciated to Mars Twice the 
Reienger; and appointed Cir- 
cenfian fports to be annually 
Iblemnized in memory of his 
vidtory at Philippi (tor, be¬ 
fore that battle, he had vowed 
the temple to Mars), and of 
his recovering the Rom-m en¬ 
figns from fhe Parthians (I). 
Juftin obferves here .21, that 
Auguftusdid more by thegreat- 
nefs of his name, than any 
other could have done by a 
long and expenfive war ; but 
Tacitus (3) tells us, thatPhra- 
ates was induced to comply 
with the demands of Auguftus, 
not for fear of him, but be- 
caufe he diftrulled his own fub- 
jefts. Strabo 14), and Jofe- 
phus (5) agreeing with Taci¬ 
tus, relate the matter in the 
following manner ; a very 
beautiful Italian woman, by 
name Therm ufa, having been 


formerly lent by Auguftus to 
Phraates as a prelent, the king 
kept her at firft as his concu¬ 
bine ; but afrerwards, on her 
bringing him a fon, married 
her, and declared her queen. 
In this ftation fhe gained an 
ablblute afeendant over liim, 
which (he made ufe of to fe- 
cure the fuccclfion to her fon. 
With this view (he propofed to 
Phraates the delivering up of 
his other fons, who were four 
in all, to the Romans ; and he 
readily came into the propofal, 
as not thinking himfelf fafe 
againft his difeontented fub- 
jedfs, fo long as there were any 
of the royal race of Arfaces of 
an age fit to govern. On this 
confideratlon, when hoftages 
were demanded by Auguftus, 
for fecuring the terms of their 
agreement, he delivered up to 
him his four fons, Sarafpades, 
Cerofpades, Phraates, and Vo- 
nones, two of their wives, and 
four of their fons. 

(2) Juftin. 
(4) Strab. 


(0 Vide Ovid. Fall lib. v. & Horat. lib. iv. ad ult. 
I'b.xlii, cap, 5, (3) Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap, i. 

lib- vi. p. 288. (5) jofeph. Antiq. lib, xviii. cap. j. 

Vof,. IX. O 
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'fhefe were all carried to Rome, where they remained 
many years ; but a fifth fon, whom be had by Thermufa, 
named Phraatices, was educated at home, and appointed 
to fucceed his father. The" Parthians were fo fuperlli- 
tioufly addi£led to the family of Arfaces, that Phraates 
knew they would bear with him, notwithftanding their 
hatred, as long as they had no other of the fame race to 
fet up in his room ; and therefore it was not for fear of 
Auguftus, as feme write, but for his own fafety, that he 
readily yielded up to him his four fobs, who being of an 
age to govern, gave him no fmall jealoufy. But what 
he thus projefled for his fafety, -proved at laft his ruin ; 
for, as foon as Phraatices was of age, Thermufa, impp.- 
tient to fee him on the throne, poifoned her hufband, to 
make room for him the fooner 

But he was fcarce feated on the throne, when the 
Parthians, difdaining to be governed by fo wicked a 
parricide, rofe up in arms, and drove him into ba- 
nilhment, where be perifhed fome years after, tn his 
room they placed one Orodes, who was of the royal fa¬ 
mily of Arfaces, but generally hated, on account of his 
cruel and favage temper: however, they preferred him 
to the fons of Phraatices, who, by their father, were 
defeended from the Italian concubine Thermufa j but not 
being able to bear his unheard-of cruelties, they aflaffmateil 
him foon after, at a banquet. Upon his death they dif- 
patched ambafladors to Rome, intreating Auguftus to 
fend one of the fons of Phraates to rule over them. The 
emperor readily granted them Vonones, who was received 
at firft with great demonftrations of joy; but as he be¬ 
trayed a great inclination to the Romans, and affected 
their drefs and manners, the Parthians grew foon weary 
of their new king; and, difdaining to obey, as they ex- 
prefl'ed it, a Roman flave, had rccourfe to Artabanus, 
king of Media, who was fikewife of the race of Arfaces, 
inviting him to take poffeffion of the crown of Parthia. 

Artabanus willingly complied with their requeft; but 
being encountered on the frontiers by Vonones, was by 
him defeated, though he had a confiderabie arniy, and 
obliged to retreat ’ into Media. There he raifed new 
forces; and, in a fecond engagement obtained a complete 
viftory over Vonones, who took fhelter in Armenia, 
where he was kindly received, and entertained by fome 
of the chief lords of that country: but Artabanus threat- 

>= Strabo, iib. xvi. p. 749- 
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ening to invade Armenia, Vonones thought proper to 
retire from tbencfi, after having folicited, in vain, the 
affiftance of Tiberius, by a folemn embafly fent to Rome 
for’that purpofe. From Armenia the unhappy prince 
withdrew into Syria, and there delivered himfelf up to 
Creticus Silanus, governor of that province, who, in con- 
fequepce of his being educated at Rome, fuffered him to 
live at Antioch, with the pomp and title of a king. He 
"was afterwards removed by Germanicus from Antioch to 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, whence he made his efcape, 
though kept under a ftri£l guard; but being foon after 
retaken, was kliieu by one Remmius, a Roman foldier 
Germanicus had removed him from Antioch to Pompeio¬ 
polis, at the requeft of Artabanus, and alfo becaufe he 
was in high favour with Cneius Pifo, to whofe wife, Plan- 
cina, he made rich prefents, having brought with him 
into Syria immenfe treafures 

Artabanus, having now no competitor to contend with, 
began to treat his fubjefts with great cruelty; whereupon 
fome Parthian lords, among whom were Sinnaces, a man 
of great power and credit, and an eunuch named Abdus, 
entering into a plot againft him, fent privately to Rome 
for Phraates, the fon of king Phraates, who had been de¬ 
livered by his father to Auguftus, as a hoftage. The 
deputies reprefented, that the Parthians were ready to 
revolt; that they wanted only a leader ; that a defeend- 
ant of Arfaces, fupported by Rome, and feen on the 
banks of the Euphrates, would occafion an immediate and 
general infurreftion. Tiberius, who had fucceeded Au¬ 
guftus, was glad of fo favourable an opportunity of raifing 
new difturbances in Parthia j for Artabanus, elated with 
the fuccefs that had attended him in his wars with the 
neighbouring nations, had not only feized on Armenia, 
and appointed his eldeft fon Arfaces kin^ of that country, 
but fent a mellage tb the governor of Syria, demanding 
the treafures which Vonones had left there, and in Ci¬ 
licia ; and claiming all the countries which had been pof- 
fefled by Cyrus, and fince by Alexander Tiberius, 
therefore, in hopes of humbling the haughty^ Parthian, 
immediately difpatched Phraates to recover his father’s 
kingdom; but that prince arriving in Syria, and there 
difufing the Roman way of living, to which he had been 
many years accuftomed, and refuming the Parthian cuf- 
toms, was feized, on that fudden change, with a violent 

‘ Suet, in Tiber. & Oftiv. cap. ii. Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap.». 
« 4 - V Tacit. Aiiiiali ibid. 
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diftempcr, which put an end to his lifp. At the fame 
time the plot was difcovercd, and the chief promoters of 
it either privately put to death, or fo narrowly watched, 
that they could not meet, without being obferved, to con- 
fult together about the neceffary meafures. 

However, Tiberius did not abandon the enterprize; 
but fubftituting Tiridates, another prince of the royal 
family of Parthia, in the room of Phraates, wrote to Mi- 
thridates Iberus, requefting him to invade Armenia, with 
his brother Pharafmenes, king of Iberia; and, by thefe 
means, to draw Artabanusout of his own kingdom. Mi- 
thridates, purfuant to the directions of Tiberius, entered 
Armenia, at the head of a numerous army of Iberians, 
and made himfelf mailer of Artaxata, the metropolis of 
that kingdom. At the fame time his brother Pharafmcne.s, 
having recourfe to treachery, fuborned fome of the fer- 
vants of Arfaces to murder him. Artabanus no fooner 
heard of the inyalion of Armenia, and the death of his 
fon, than he difpatched his other fon, Orodes, with a 
powerful army, againft the enemy; and, at the fame time, 
fent to hire auxiliaries in Sarmatia and the neighbouring 
countries. Pharafmenes,, on the other ,hand, bavin,g 
joined the Albanian forces to his own, and received great 
fupplies from Sarmatia, marched to the afliftance of his 
brother, and, meeting with Ofodes, offered him battle; 
which he declining, Pharafmenes belieged him in his 
camp, and he was obliged, at laft, to put all to the iffue 
of an engagement, which proved very bloody, the Par- 
thians behaving with their ufual bravery. The viClory 
was long doubtful i but, in the end, Pharafmenes having 
attacked and wounded Orodes, and a report being fpread 
through the Parthian army, that he was killed, the Par- 
thians retired in difoider, and left Pharafmenes mailer of 
the field. This victory was attended with the conquefl 
of Armenia, which Pharafmenes over-ran without oppo- 
fition. In the mean time Artabanus, having railed an¬ 
other army, marched in perfon againlf the united forces 
of Mithridates and Pharafmenes; but his army being en¬ 
tirely defeated, he was obliged to abandon his dominions, 
and take refuge among the Carmanians and Hyreanians ”. 

Upon the retreat of Artabanus, Lucius VitelHus, go¬ 
vernor of Syria, advanced with his legions to the banks 
of the Euphrates; and, having crofled that river on a 
bridge of boats, canfed Tiridates, whom he had brought 

" Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. cap. 36, Antlq. lib. svili. cap. $. 
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with him, to be proclaimed king of Parthia. The new 
king was immediately joined by a great many Parthian 
lords, among whom were Oruofpades, Sinnaces, and 
Abciagefes. Ornofpades brought with him a ftrong body 
of horfe, and Abdagefes all the enfigns of royalty which 
bad been committed to his care. When Vitellius found 
the Parthians inclined to receive Tiridates, he repaired 
the Euphrates with his legions, and retired into Syria, 
fte had no fooner retired, than Phraates and Hicro, two 
men of great power and authority among the Parthians, 
from envy to Abdagefes, who governed the new king and 
the whole court, returned to their old allegiance, and re¬ 
called Artabanur, who was, at his firft appearing, joined 
by all thofe who hated Abdagefes. The Scythians like- 
wife, the Dalite, and the Sacte, declared in his favour, 
and lent powerful fupplies: fo that he was foon in a con¬ 
dition to take the field at the head of a very numerous and 
well-difciplined army. Tiridates, who had employed his 
whole time in befieging a fortrefs whither Artabanus had 
conveyed his treafures and concubines, did not think it 
advifeable to hazard an engagement at this junfture. He 
therefore retired into Mefopotamia, with a defign to re¬ 
cruit his army in the country of the Elymaeans and Arme¬ 
nians, and then try the fortune yf a battle; but in his 
march he was abandoned by the greateft part of his troops, 
who either went home to their habitations, or fled to Ar¬ 
tabanus, infomuch that, not thinking himfelf any longer 
fafe within the Parthian dominions, he retired into Syria, 
leaving his competitor in quiet pofleflion of the crown ®. 

But it was not long before new difturbances obliged 
Artabanus to quit the kingdom a fecond time. The no¬ 
bility, incenfed at bis cruelties and haughty behaviour, 
again confpired againll him; and, taking up arms, obliged 
him to take Ihelter in the dominions of Izates, king of the 
Adiabenians, who not only received and entertained him 
: in a manner fuitable to his rank, but, by his kind offices, 
i prevailed upon the Parthian nobility to receive their king 
} 3 gain, after he had, by a folemn oath, promifed to for- 
I give all thofe who had taken up arms againll him. The 
Parthians had placed Cinnamus on the throne in his 
room, who was, by Izates, perfuaded to refign the regal 
power and authority to the banilhed prince. Artabanus 
being thus reftored to his kingdom, by the mediation of 

•Tacit, ibid,cap. 4T, 42,43,44. Jofeph. ibid, cap-BioCalT. 
“O- Iviii, p. J37. Suet.in Tiber, cap. 66. 
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Izates, beftowed on him the rich coulitry of NifibiSj apd 
allowed him to wear a ftrait tiara, and to lie in a golden 
bed ; which were privileges peculiar to the kings of. Par- 
thia. From this time he governed with great equity and 
moderation, and, after a reign of thirty years, died, 
greatly lamented by all his fubjefis, leaving behind him 
feven fons, Darius, Bardanes, Gotarzes, Orodes, Vol- 
gcfes, Pacorus, and Tiridates. 

By his laft will he appointed Bardanes to fucceed him, 
who, forgetful of the obligations his family owed to Izates, 
made war upon him, becaufe he refufed to join that prince 
againft the Romans. His monftrous ingratitude towards 
a prince who had fo well deferred of the Parthian nation, 
was highly refented by the chief lords of his kingdom, 
who, taking up arms, killed him, and raifed his brother 
Gotarzes to the throne r. This is the account which Jo- 
fephus gives us, in few words, of the feveral acceflions 
and reigns of Bardanes and Gotarzes; but Tacitus, dif- 
agrccing with that writer, relates that event in a quite 
different manner 4. According to him, Gotarzes and 
Bardanes were not the fons, but the brothers of Artaba- 
nus, who was fucceeded by Gotarzes, a moft cruel prince, 
and therefore fo much hated by his fubjefts, that they 
called Bardanes to the crown. Bardanes, as he was a 
man of great refolution and aftivity, marched, in two 
days, three thoufand furlongs, and, arriving at Ctefiphon, 
furprifed Gotarzes, and drove him from the throne. 
With the fame expedition he over-ran the chief provinces 
of the Parthian empire, and was ctery-where received 
with loud acclamations. Seleucia was the only city that 
refufed to fubmit, which he clofcly befleged; but while 
he was waflin^ his time before that place, Gotarzes un- 
expefledly arrived at the head of a numerous army of Da- 
hans and Hyreanians, which obliged Bardanes to raife 
the fiege, and retire to the plains of Ba£lria. Gotarzes 
follovyed him; but while the two armies were ready to 
engage, Gotarzes received private intelligence of a con- 
fpiracy formed by the chief men of the kingdom againll 
himfelf, and alfo his brother, to whom he immediately 
imparted it. Hereupon the two competitors had an inter¬ 
view, in which they were at laft thoroughly reconciled; 
both of them fwearing on the altar not to moleft One an¬ 
other, but to turn their arms againft their common ene¬ 
mies : nay, Gotarzes, judging Bardanes more worthy of 

p Zonar. lib. iii. Philoftrat. lib. i. &iii. de Vita Apollon. s Ta¬ 
cit. Anna!, lib. xi. cap. 8 

the 
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the crown than himfelf, refigned it to him ; an inftance Gotarzn 
of equity and moderation feldom to be met with ! And, in '■fJ?w tit 
order to remove all ground of jealoufy, retired into the 
mod remote parts of Hyrcania. Bardanes, leaving Bac- SarJaM- 
tria, returned to the liege of Seleucia, which voluntarily ‘ ’ 
fubmitted, after he had attempted, in vain, to reduce it 
By force. Being now foie mailer of the Parthian empire, 
he formed a defign of recovering Armenia 5 but Vilius 
Marfus, or, as we read in Jofephus, CalEus Longinus, 
governor of Syria, threatening him with war in cafe he 
made any attempts upon that kingdom, he thought it ad- 
vifeable to drop the enterprize 

In the mean time Gotarzes, repenting of his religna- butrepemt, 
tion, and being called by the nobility, who, in time of a«‘tfiri'vet 
peace, were continually attempting to change the gbvern- 
ment, raifed new forces, and advanced, at the head of a ’' 
powerful army, to the river Charinda, where he was en¬ 
tirely defeated by Bardanes, who, elated with that vidlory, 
attacked and reduced all the countries lying between that 
river and the Gindes, which parts the Dahans from the 
Arians. There he was obliged to halt, the Parthians, 
though vidlorious, refuling to follow him into tkofe coun¬ 
tries. Having therefore ereded monuments, with pom¬ 
pous inferiptions, importing, that none of the Arfacidse 
before him had exadled tributes from thofe nations, he re¬ 
turned home with the fpoUs of the countries he had con¬ 
quered. The glory he acquired in this expedition ren¬ 
dered him infupportable to his fubjedls, efpccially the no¬ 
bility, who, confpiring againll him, killed him at a hunt- Bardanes 
ing match, when he was not attended by his guards, not •"“''dtred. 
apprehending any treachery or danger. He was, accord¬ 
ing to Tacitus, a prince endued with excellent qualities, 
and would have been one of the greateft kings that ever 
reigned in Parthia, had he ftudied to be as much beloved 
by his fubjedls as he was feared by his enemies *. 

Upon the death of Bardanes difputes arofe among the Yr. of FI, 
nobility, relative to elefting a king to fucceed him, feme *397- 
declaring for Gotarzes, and others for Meherdates, the 
grandfon of Phraates, by whom he had been delivered to 
the Romans as a holtage. At lall the party of Gotarzes Gotarzes. 
prevailed, who was no fooncr placed on the throne than 
he began to pradife all forts of cruelty on his fubjeds, 
efpecially on thofe who had adhered to Meherdates: 
whereupon they had private recourfe to the emperor Clau- 

' Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 8 ,9. Jofepb. ibid. ‘ Tacit, ibid. 
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dius, foHciting him to fend them Meherdates, fincc they 
could no longer bear with Gotarzes, whofe cruelties had 
rendered him odious to all his fubjcdls. Claudius rea¬ 
dily complied with their requeft; and having exhorted 
IVieherdates to govern with equity and moderation, he 
difmifled him, together with the anibafl'adors; and, at the 
fame time, wrote to Cains CaGius, governor of Syria, en¬ 
joining him to attend the young prince to the banks of 
the F.upbrates. When Meherdates arrived in Syria, Caf- 
fius drew together his legions, and marched with him to 
Zeugnia, where the river was then fordable. There he 
encamped, and being joined by Abgarus, king of hdcfla, 
and fuch of the Parthian chiefs as privately favoured Me¬ 
herdates, he exhorted, in their prefence, the new king 
to forward the execution of his defign, left the Parthians 
fhould in the mean time, as it had often happened, cool in 
their affeGions to him, retire home, or join his com¬ 
petitor. 

This advice, the bell that could be given, was fruftrat- 
ed by the treachery of Abgarus, who had, in appearance, 
efpoufed the intereft of Meherdates, but was, in reality, 
entirely attached to Gotarzes. He detained the young 
king many days at Edeifa, though Carrhanes, a leading 
man among the Parthians, and a (incere friend to Meher¬ 
dates affured him, that if he only Ihewed bimfelf, he 
would be joined by great multitudes; but Meherdates, 
negleGing the advice of his friends, followed that only 
of the treacherous Abgarus, who prevailed upon him to 
march a great, way about, and, inftead of entering Mefo- 
potamia, though he was on the borders of that country, 
to pafs through Armenia, which was in great part covered 
with fnow. As they defeended into the champaign coun¬ 
try, wearied with the deep fnow and fteep mountains, 
Carrhanes joined them with his forces. Thence they 
crofled the Tigris, paiTed through the country of the Adia- 
benians, and advancing to the city of Ninos, the ancient 
feat of the kings ,of Aflyria, made themfelves mailers of 
that place, as they did likewife of the ftrong callle of Ar- 
bela. In the mean time Gotarzes, having offered facri- 
fices on Mount Sambulos to the gods of the place, efpe- 
cially to Hercules, encamped in the plain, with the river 
Carraa between him and the enemy Meherdates endea¬ 
voured, by daily infults and haughty meffages, to draw 
him to a battle; but he declined it, foHcking, in the 
mean time, by his emiffaries, the friends of Meherdates 
to abandon and betray him. In thefe endeavours he was 

attended 
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attended with all poffible fuccefs; for firft, laatcs, king 
of the Adiabenians, and afterwards Abgarus, king of 
EdeiTans, went over to him, with all the forces under tlici*^ 
command. Meherdates, feeing himfclf forfaken by his 
allies* and miftrufting thofe who remained, refolved, as 
his only refource, to commit the iffuc to chance, and rifk 
a battle} which Gotarzes no longer avoided, his army 
being now as much ftrengthened as his enemy’s was weak- 
cned. Both parties engaged with the ntmoll fury, and 
the victory continued doubtful*. till Carrhanes, having put 
to flight one of the enemy’s wings, and purfuing it too 
far, was furrounded by a body of referve, which prevented 
him from returning to the affiftance of Meherdates ; who f/isermy 
being fo hemmed in that he could not make his efcape, lifjeaied, 
furrendered to Parrhaces, a dependent of his father’s, by 
whom he was immediately loaded with fetters* and deli- 
vered up to the conqueror. Gotarzes looking upon him 
not as one of the race of Arfaces, but as a Roman, and 
foreigner, ordered his ears to be cut oft', in contempt of the 
Romans, but granted him his life to fhew his clemency'. 

Not long .after this battle Gotarzes died, and was fuc- Vonunts. 
ceeded by Vonones, at that time governor of Media, 
whofe reign was fliort and inglorious ; for he did nothing 
which writers have thought worth tranfmittting to pofterity. 

Upon the death of Vonones, the crowm of Parthia de¬ 
volved upon Volngefes, the fon of Gotarzes, according Yr. of FI. 
to Jofephus ; of Vonones, according to 'Tacitus. In the ^ 3 ?^ 
beginning of his reign he invaded Armenia with a power- ’ • 

ful army ; and having, without oppofuion, made hinifclf — 

mafter of Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the two chief cities Vologtles. 
of that kingdom', he obliged Rhadamiftus* the Iherian, 
who had ufurped the crown, to fave himfelf in Iberia. 

Upon his retreat Vologefes declared his brother liridates 
king of Armenia, having before appointed his other bro¬ 
ther, named Pacorus, king of Media; for '1 iridates and 
Pacorus had yielded the crown of Parthia to him, though 
born of a Greek concubine; whence he thought it in¬ 
cumbent upon him to procure a crown for each of thofe 
who had fo gcneroully parted with one for him ; but 
while he was in Armenia* a plague breaking out in his 
army, occafioned by want of provifions, he was forced to 
relinquifh his conquefts, and retire into his own domi- 
rtions. Hereupon’ Domitius Corbulo, entering Armenia, 
expelled Tiridates, with the few Parthian forces that had 

t Tacit, ibid. & lib. xii. cap. 14. 
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continued with him, and placed on that throne Tigrancs, 
the Cappadocian, as we have related in the hiftory of 
Armenia. 

This affront Vologefes could not brook* Having, with 
great folemnity, crowned Tiiidates, king of Armenia, he 
difpatched Monoefes, one of his generals, witha .ftrong 
body of chofen horfe, and Adiabenian auxiliaries, en¬ 
joining him to drive out Tigranes, and recover Armenia, 
which had been long held by, and therefore belonged to,'' 
the princes of the family of Arfaces. As for himfelf, he 
dropped his expedition againft the Hyreanians, who had 
lately revolted ; and having raifed a great army, began to 
make the necelTary preparations for a defeent on the Ro¬ 
man provinces. Corbulo, whom Nero had charged with 
the defence of Armenia, was no fooner acquainted with 
the meafures taken by Vologefes, than he fent two legions 
to the affiftance of Tigranes, under the command of 
Verulanus Severus and Vettius Bolanus, with private 
injunctions to aft rather with caution than eagernefs 
and difpatch; for he was more defirous, as Tacitus ob- 
ferves, of keeping a war on foot, than bringing it to a 
fpeedy conclufion : befides, he had written to Nero, that 
another general was neceffary to defend Armenia, fince 
Syria was threatened with a terrible ftorm from Vologefes. 
In the mean time he ported the remaining legions along 
the banks of the Euphrates ■, and, having raifed new forces 
in the province, placed guards at all the paffes, and 
erefted forts over the feveral fountains, to prevent the 
enemy from having any water in that dry and fandy 
country. 

While Corbulo was thus bulled in fecuring Syria,'Mo- 
noefes advanced by long marches towards Armenia, hop¬ 
ing to furprife Tigranes ; but, with all his expedition, he 
found that prince ready to,receive him 5 for he had fur- 
nilhed the firong city of Tigranocerta with all manner of 
provifions, and warlike ftores; and retired into it, with 
all his forces. Monoefes, after having attempted in vain 
to reduce it, withdrew, and began to lay waftc the coun¬ 
try. Hereupon Corbulo, who was unwilling to engage 
in a war with the Farthians, left he Ihould lofe the repu¬ 
tation he had gained, fept ambaftadors to Vologefes, to 
expoftulate with him for attacking a Roman province, for 
hefieging a king who vyas a friend and ally of the Roman 
people, and for ravaging a country which Rome had taken 
under her proteftion. At the fame time he gave him to 
iinderftand, that if he chd not abandon the liege of Ti¬ 
granocerta, 
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granocerta, he would confider it as an infraflion ol' the 
treaties fubfifting between the Parthians and Romans, 
and, in his turn, invade the Parthian territories. VoJo- 
gefcs, cautious of provoking Corbulo, who had acquired 
great fame by his military exploits, anfwercd, that he 
would fend ambafladors to beg of Nero the kingdom of 
Armenia, and to renew the alliance made by his ancef- 
tors with the people of Rome. Agreeably to this anfwor 
he immediately difpatched meflengers to MonOefes, order¬ 
ing him to raife the liege of Tigranocerta; and retired 
himfelf, with all his forces, to wait for the return of the 
ambafladors he had fent to Rome. 'The emperor Nero 
received them in a very obliging manner; but rcfiifed to 
renew his ancient alliance with the Parthians, uidefs they 
renounced all pretenfions to the crown of Armenia. 'Phis 
anfwer fo incenfed Vologefes, that he immediately drew 
all his forces together, with a defign to invade .Syria; 
but finding the banks of the Euphrates ftrongly guarded 
by Corbulo, h? turned all his efibrts again 11 Armenia, 
where he gained thofe advantages over Ctefennius Paetus. 
which we have related at large in the hillory of that king¬ 
dom. However, he confented at laft, dreading the cori- 
fequence of a war with the Romans, that his brother Ti- 
ridates fnould go in perfon to Rome, and there receive 
the crown of Armenia as a gift from Nero; vi'ho bcflow'- 
ed it upon him accordingly. Thus the ancient alliance be¬ 
tween the two empires was renewed, and the affairs of 
the Ball were fettled in peace From this time no far¬ 
ther mention is made of Vologefes till the beginning of 
the reign of Vefpafian, to whom he fent arnbalTadors, of- 
.^enng to afllft him with forty thoufand Parthian horfe 
Vefpafian, being already fettled on the throne, did not 
accept of the fuccours offered him ; but renewing all the 
ancient treaties with the Parthians, difmiffed the ambaf- 
fadors with prefents, and maintained, during the reign, 
of Vologefes, a good underftanding with the Parthian 
nation. That prince being now difengaged from all fo¬ 
reign and domeftic wars, applied himfelf to the building 
of a city, which, from his own name, he called Vologe- 
focerta, or the city of Vologefes; but was prevented by 
death from completing the wprk he had begun. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Artabanus 111. who, dif- 
agrecing with Vefpafian, efpoufed the caufe of the coun¬ 
terfeit Nero, of v.’hom we fliall have occafion to fpcak in 

» Tacit, ibid. " Tacit. Hill, lib, vi. 
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the hiftory of Rome. However, the emperor did not 
think it advifeable to refent the affront, the’ kingdom of 
Parthia being at that time in a very flouriihing condition, 
and the Roman provinces greatly weakened by a late ir¬ 
ruption of the Alani, a barbarous people of Scythia, in¬ 
habiting the countries bordering on the river Tanais, and 
the lake Ma20tis. Artabanus had formed a defign of in¬ 
vading Armenia ; but died before he could put it in ex- 
famusll. ecution *. Upon his death, his fon Pacorus II was raif- 
ed to the throne; but all we know of him is, that he 
entered into an alliance with Decebalus, king of the 
Daci, and maintained, during the whole time of his reign, 
which is faid to have been very long, a ftridl friendfhip 
with the Romans*'. He was fucceeded by his brother 
Ctfimt, Cofdrocs : he invaded Armenia, expelled Exadares, who 
had been appointed king of that country by the em¬ 
peror Trajan, and placed his eldeft fon, Parthamafiris, on 
the throne. As this was an open infradion of the trea¬ 
ties fubfjfting between the two empires, Trajan haftened 
into the Eaft, with a defign to humble the Paithians, who, 
relying on their vidories formerly gained over the Ro¬ 
mans, were railing new difturbances in Syria and Arme¬ 
nia, and making incurfions into the Roman provinces 
bordering on their dominions. His arrival in Armenia 
was fo fudden and unexpcfiked, that he reduced the whole 
country almofl; without oppolition, and took Parthama- 
^he gris himfelf prifoner. Animated with thefe fuccefles, he 
entered Mcfopotamia; and, having there befieged and 
''uihpota- ftroiig city of Nifibis, after many Ikirmilhes and 

m.a. encounters, be made himfelf mailer of that opulent coun¬ 
try, never before fubjed to'Rome. From Mcfopotamia, 
which he reduced to a Roman province, he returned, in 
the beginning of the winter, into Syria; whence he ac¬ 
quainted the fenate with the fuccefs that had attended his 
arms againft the Parthians ; and was by them honoured 
with the furnames of Arfnenicus and Parthicus *. 

Early in the fpring the emperor took the field again; 
but was warmly oppofed by Cofdroes, whom he found en¬ 
camped on the banks of the Euphrates, with a defign to 
difpute his paffage. The emperor, after having feveral 
times attempted to ford that river, and been always re- 
piilfed with great ilaughter, was obliged to caufe boats 
to be built on the neighbouring mountains, which he pri- 

* Xi'philin.’in Olbonc. y Suidas, voce sinrm. Plin. 

Epirt. lib. X. * Seat. Ruf. in Breviar. Tlieod. Min. Spartian. 
in 'Ci'aj. 
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vately conveyed from thence on carriages to the water- 
fidej having, in the night-time, formed a bridge with 
them, he pafled his army the next day, but not with¬ 
out great lofs and danger, the Parthians haraffing his men 
the whole time with inceflant fliowers of arrows, which 
did great execution. Having gained the oppofite bank, 
he advanced' boldly into Aflyria, the Parthians flying 
every where before him, and made himfelf mafter of 
Arbela. Thence he purfued his march, fubduing, with 
incredible rapidity, countries where the Roman (landards 
had never been difplayed before. Babylonia, or the pro¬ 
vince of Babylon, voluntarily fubmittcd. The city itfelf 
was, after a vigorous refiitancc, taken by ftorm ; by which 
means he became mafter of all Chaldata and Aiiyria, the «»*' Ute- 
two richeft provinces of the Parthian empire. From Ba- ChaU 
bylon he marched to Ctefiphon, the metropolis of the 
Parthian monarchy 5 which he befieged, and at laft re- 
duced. But there are few particulars recorded of 
thefe great conquefts ; this expedition, however glo¬ 
rious to the’ Roman name, being rather hinted at, than 
deferibed by the writers of thofe times. While Trajan 
was thus making war in the heart of the enemy’s country, 

Cofdroes, having recruited his army, marched into Me- 
fopotamia, with a defign to recover that country, and cut 
off all communication between the Roman army and Sy¬ 
ria. On his arrival in that province, the inhabitants 
flocked to him from all parts; and moft of the cities, 
driving out the gartifons left by Trajan, opened their 
gates to him. Hereupon the emperor detached Lucius 
and Maximus, two of his chief commanders, into Mefo- 
potamia, to keep fuch cities in awe as had not revolted, 
and to open a communication with Syria. Maximus was Maximus 
met by Cofdroes; and, having ventured a battle, his tiiftated bj 
army was entirely defeated, and himfelf killed. But Lu- 
cius, being joined by Euricius and Clarius, two other cMratl ’ 
commanders fent by Trajan with frefli fupplies, gained Je/eatedby 
confiderable advantages over the enemy, and retook the Lucius^ 
cities of Nifibis and Seleucia, which had revolted. 

Trajan, though poffeffed of all the heft and moft fruitful 
provinces of the Parthian empire, was convinced that he 
could not, without an enormous expence, maintain his 
conquefts, nor keep in fubje£lion fo fierce and warlike a 
people, at fuch a diftance from Italy: he therefore refolved 
to place over them a king of his own choofing, who 
fliould hold the crown of him, and his fuccefibrs, and ac- 
knowlege them as his lords, and fovereigns. With this 
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view, he repaired to Ctefiphon; and, having there aflera- 
bied the chief men of the nation, he crowned one of the 
royal family, by name Parthanafpates, king of I’arthia, 
obliging all who were prefeut to pay him their allegiance. 
He chofe Parthanafpates, becaufe that prince had joined 
him at his lirfl entering the Parthian dominions, con- 
du£led him with great fidelity, and Ihewn, on all occa- 
fions, an extraordinary attachment to the Romans. Thus 
the Parthians were at lafl: fubdued, and their kingdom 
made tributary to Rome. But they did not long continue 
in this ftate of fubjeftion; for they no fooner heard of 
'Trajan’s death, which happened Ihortly after, than they 
drove Parthanafpates from the throne; and, recalling 
Cofdroes, who had retired into the country of the Hyrca- 
nians, openly revolted from Rome. Adrian, who was 
tlien commander in chief of all the forces in the £aft, 
and foot! after acknowleged emperor by the army, thought 
it imprudent, though he was at that time in Syria with a very 
numerous army, to engage in a new war with the Parthi¬ 
ans ; but contented himfelf with preferving the ancient 
limits of the empire, without any ambitious profpefts of 
farther conquefts: therefore, in the beginning of his 
reign, he abandoned thofe provinces beyond the Euphrates, 
which Trajan had conquered, withdrew the Roman gar- 
rifons from Mefiyiotamia, and, for the greater fafety of 
other places, made the Euphrates the boundary of, and 
barrier in, thofe parts, polling his legions along the banks 
of that river. 

Cofdores died after a long reign, and was fucceded by 
his eldcft fon Vologefcs ; in whole reign the Alani, break¬ 
ing into Media, then fubje£t to the Parthians, committed 
there great devallations 3 but were prevailed upon, wdth 
rich prefents fent them by Vologefes, to abandon that 
kingdom, and return home. Upon their retreat, Volo¬ 
gefes, having no enemy to contend with at home, fell un- 
expeflcdly upon Armenia; furprifed the legions there 3 
and, haying cut them all in pieces to a man, entered 
Syria ; defeated with great flaughtcr Atdlius Comelianus, 
governor of that province ; and advanced, without oppo- 
fition to the neighbourliood of Antioch, putting every 
where the Romans, and tbofe who favoured them, to the 
fword. Hereupon the emperor Verus, by the advice of 
his collegue Antoninus, furnamed the Philofopher, leav¬ 
ing Rome, haftened into Syria; and, having forced the 
.Parthians from that province, ordered Statins Prifeus.to 
invade Armenia, and Caflius, with Martius Verus, to 

enter 
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enter the Parthian territories, and carry the war into the 
enemy's country. Prifeus made himfelf mafter of Artax- 
ata, and, intone campaign, drove the Parthians, though 
not>without great lofs on his fide, out of Armenia. Caf- 
Cus, on the. other hand, having, in feveral encounters, 
defeated Vologefcs, though he had an army of four hun¬ 
dred thoufand men under his command, reduced, in four 
years time, all thofe provinces which had formerly fub- 
mitted to Trajan, took Seleucia, burnt and plundered the 
famous cities of Babylon and Ctefiphon, with the llately 
palaces of the Parthian monarchs, and ftruck terror into 
the moil remote provinces of that great empire. On his 
return, he loft above half the number of his forces by 
licknefs and famine; fo that, after all, the Romans, as 
Spartianus obferves, had no great reafon to boaft of their 
victories and conquefts." 

However, Antoninus Verus, who had never moved dur¬ 
ing the whole time of the war, from Antioch and Daphne, 
took upon him the lofty titles of Parthicus and Armenicus, 
as if he had acquired them juftly in the midftof his plea- 
fures and debaucheries *. After the revolt and death of 
Cailius, Antoninus the Philofopher repaired into Syria, to 
fettle the affairs of that province; and was, on his arri¬ 
val, met by ambafladors from Vologefes, who, having 
recovered moft of the provinces fubdued by CafCus, and 
being unwilling either to part with them, or engage in a 
new war, folicited the emperor to confirm him in thepof- 
feffion of them, promifing to acknowlege the fovereignty 
of Rome. To thefe terms Antoninus readily agreed, and 
a peace was accordingly concluded between the two em¬ 
pires} which Vologefes did not long enjoy, being foon 
after carried off by a diftemper, and not murdered by his 
own fubjefts, as wevead in Conftantinus Manafles, -who. 
calls him Belegefes, 

Upon his death, Vologefes III. the fon of his brother 
Sanatruces, and grandfon of Cofdroes, was raifed to the 
throne. He Tided with Niger againft the emperor Scvc- 
rus} who having fettled affairs at home, marched againft 
him, advancing to the city of Ctefiphon, whither he had 
retired, laid fiege to tbit metropolis. Vologefcs made a 
moft gallant defence} but the city, after a long fiege, 
and much blood-flied on both fides, was taken by affault. 
The king’s treafures, with his wives and children, fell in¬ 
to the emperor's hands} but Vologefes had the good fortune 

* Eufeb. in ChroR. Zonar. lib. iv. Orof. Hift, Mifcel, Tfieo-' 
dof, Min. ibid. 
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The Hiftory of the Pmhians. 

to make his efcape. SeverUs had no fooner crofled 
the Euphrates, than Vo!ogefes recovered all the provinces, 
except Mefopotamia, which he had reduced, Thefe ex¬ 
peditions were very expenfive to the Romans, and coll 
them much blood, without their reaping any advantages 
from them ; for, as they had not fufficient forces to keep 
in awe the provinces they had fubdued, the inhabitants, 
greatly attached to the family of Arfaces, never failed to 
return to their ancient obedience, as foon as the Roman 
armies were withdrawn. Vologefes was foon after en¬ 
gaged in a war ftili more troublefome and deftruflive with 
his brother Artabanus, who, encouraged by fome of the 
difcoiitented nobles, attempted to rob him of the crown, 
and place it on his own head. Vologefes gained feveral 
victories over his brother, and rebellious fubjefls; but 
died before he could rellore the empire to its former tran¬ 
quility. 

Artabanus, who had a numerous army, did not meet 
with any oppoCtion in feizing the throne, vacant by the 
death of his brother, though Tiridates had a better title to 
it, as being his elder brother. He had fcarce fettled the 
affairs of his kingdom, when the emperor Caracalla, de- 
lirous to fignalize himfclf by fome memorable exploit 
againft the Parthians, fent a folcmn embaffy to him, de- 
firing his daughter in marriage. Artabanus, overjoyed at 
this propofal, which, he thought, would be attended with 
a lalling peace between the two empires, received the 
ambaffadors with all poffible marks of honour, and readily 
complied with their requeft. Soon after, Caracalla fent a 
fccond embaffy, to acquaint the king, that he was coming 
to folemnize the nuptials ; whereupon Artabanus went to 
meet him, attended with the chief of the nobility,. and 
his belli troops,all unarmed, and in fnoft pompous habits} 
but this peaceable train no fooner approached the Roman 
army, than the foldiers, on a fignal given them, falling 
upon the king’s retinue, made a dreadful llaUghter of the 
unarmed multitude, Artabanus himfelf efcaping with 
great difficulty. The treacherous Caracalla, having 
gained by this exploit groat booty, and, as he thought, 
no lefs glory, wrote a long and boafting letter to the fe- 
pate, affuming the title of Parthicus for this piece of 
treachery. 

Artabanus, refolving to revenge himfelf on the Ro- 
mns for their inhuman and ba^arous tr^chery, raifed 
the moft numerous army that had been known in Par- 
thia, croffed the Euphrates, and entered Syria, putting all 



^he Hijlory of the Parthianu 

to fire and fword. But Caracalla being murdered before 
this invafion, Macrinus, who had fucceecJcd him, met 
the Parthians at the head of an army compofed of many 
legions, and all the auxiliaries of the liates of Afta. 
The two armies no fooner came in fight of each other, 
than they engaged with the utmoft fury The battle 
continued two days, both Romans and Parthians lighting 
fo obftinately, that night only parted them, without any 
apparent advantage on either fide, though both retired, 
when night ended the conteft, crying, “ Vitlory, vic¬ 
tory !” The field of battle was covered with dead bodies, 
there being already forty thoufand killed, iiichuling both 
Romans and Parthians : neverthekfs Artabaiius was heard 
to fay, that the battle was only begun, and that he w'oukl 
continue it till cither the Parthians or Romans were cut 
in pieces. But Macrinus, being ajiprifed, that the king 
c.arae highly enraged againft Caracalla in particular, and 
dreading the confequcnces which would attend the de- 
ftrutflion of his army, fent an hctald to Artabanus, ac¬ 
quainting him with the death of Caracalla and propefing 
an alliance between the tw'O empires. The king, under- 
ftanding that his great enemy was dead, readily cniliraccd 
the propofalsof peace and amity, upon condition that all 
the prifoners, who had been taken by the treachery of 
Caracalla, fliould be immediately rellored, and a large 
fum of money paid, to defray the cxpences of the war. 
Thefe articles being performed without delay ot hcfiiaticn, 
Artabanus returned into Parthia, and Macrinus to An¬ 
tioch 

As Artabanus loft, on this occafion, the flower of his 
array, Artaxerxes, a Perfian of a mean defeent, but of 
great courage and experience in war, revolting from the 
Parthians, prevailed upon his countrymen to join him, 
and attempt the recovery of the fovereign power, which, 
he faid, they had unjuftly been deprived of, firft by the 
Macedonians, and afterwards by the Parthians their vaf- 
fals. Artabanus, upon the news of this revolt marched, 
with the whole ftrength of his kingdom, to fupprefs it; 
but, being met by Artaxerxes, at the head of a no Icfs 
powerful army, a bloody battle enfued, which is faid to 
have lafted three days. At length the Parthians, though 
they behaved with the utmoft bravery, and fought like 
men in defpair, were forced to yield to fhe Perfians, w'ho 

» Theodof. Min. ubi fupra. Zonar. lib, iv. Sozoraen. Hiftor, 
Tripart. lib. iii. cap. i. 
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ilvre-<i(^StptMaJcd b/ a mare experienced leader. Mod of 
tbsfir troops were off Sight, and tiie fn'in- 
fclF taken prifonei^and fwti after put to death by Arta- 
xerxes’ order. Tbe Parthiana, having loft is this fatal en¬ 
gagement both their king and their army, were forced to 
fubmit to the conqueror, and become raftals Co a nation 
which had been fubjedk to them for the fpace .of four 
hundred and feventy-iive years- Thus was this gallant 
and warlike nation fubdued at laft, and the empire once 
more transferred to the PexElans. However, the royal 
family of Arfaces did not end in Artabanus, but continued, 
to reign in Armenia, till the time of the emperor Juftlni- 
an, holding that kingdom of the Perilan raonarcha, to 
whom the Arfacida^of Armenia were tributaries- Among 
thefe we find the following princes mentioned in hiftory, 

A rfaces, Tiridates, Artabafdes, Tiridates 11 . Arfaces II. 
Paras, Tigranes, and Arfaces III. all defeended* from 
Arfaces, brother to Artabanus IV. the laft king of Par- 
thia. 



CHAP. XXXV. 


7he Hijiory tht Perjianitfrom their recover- 
Mg the Empire from the Parthians to their 
being Jubdued by the Arabs. 

S E C T. L 

According to the Greek and Lath Authors. 

T H S reader hath before feen after irbat manner^ and 
bow longi the Eerfians were fubje^f to the Parthians 
pn ncc5. 'W e are here to fpeak of tbel r atchievemcnts afte r 
they bad again rendered themfelrcs independent} and not 
only fo, but lords alfo of. many fpactous provinces, and 
^he firft nation in the Eaft. As we have no regular hif- 
tory of Pcrfia by any Gredt or Latin writer, what we 
odcr to the reader in this feAion is colIe£ted, as carefully 
as might be, from fuch as have occafionally mentioned 
the PeHian aiiairs. Thefe puLhgpt we have diMfted into 
their natural order % and if there be any omiffions, they 
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'•jcfert: was prepai-ing' againft them, killed the treacher- 
prince at the beginning of iSte banquet 
He was fiicceededby his fon Prufias, furnamed Cholos, Pffiat, 
or the Lame, and alfo Cunegos, or the Ifmier. Iliis prince, 
in the beginning .*of his reign, ehtered into an alliance 
widi^the Rhodians againft the Byzantines, whom he re¬ 
duced to great difficulties, as we have related in the 
hiftefiry of Rhodes. He afterwards engaged in a war 
with the Galatians, Whom Attains 1 . king of Pergamus 
had invited into Alia, defeated them in a pitched battle, 
took feveral of their fortreffes, and put all that fell into 
his hands to the fword, without diflindfion of fex or age. 

When the war broke out between Antiochus the Great 
and the Romans, he was folicited by the former to join 
him againft thofe powerful republicans; but Scipio, by a 
letter, and Livius, admiral of the Roman fleet, by the pro- 
mifes he made, in the name of the republic, fixed him in 
the intereft of Rome, as the reader may find in the hiftory 
of Syria. Notwithftanding his engagements with the Ro¬ 
mans, he invaded the territories of Eumenes, their con- 
ftant friend and ally, at the inftigation of Hannibal, who 
had taken refuge in his dominions. The advantages he 
gained over Eumenes in this war, were chiefly owing to 
Hannibal, who not only prevailed upon Ortyagon, one of 
the kings of the Galatians, and Philip, king of Macedon, 
to fend him powerful fupplies, but took upon him the 
command of his forces, and in feveral encounters put the 
king of Pergamus to flight This conduct awaked the 
jealoufy of the Romans, who fent T. Flaminius, Scipio 
Africanus, arid Scipio Nafica, into. Afia, to adjuftthe dif¬ 
ferences between the two kings, and to perfuade Prufias 
to deliver Hannibal into their handsFlaminius, after 
having propofed a plan of accommodation betwen Prufias 
and Eumenes, acquainted the former, that Rome would 
never confider him as a fincere friend, anlefs he delivered 
up Hannibal, who made no other ufe of his liberty and 
talents than to draw kings and nations into the fame dan¬ 
gerous enterprizes which had proved his own ruin. Pru¬ 
fias refufed to comply with the requeft of the ambaffadors, 
pleading the laws of holpitality, arid the age of Hannibal. 

He alfo infifted on the reputation of that great general, 
whom he could not deliver up, without drawing upon 

Memnq^. ibid. Atben. lib. ii. cap. iS. Plin, lib.,vui. cap. 4. 
c Juftin. lib!;x]cxii.cap. 4. Probus in Haanib. ' aPolyb. 

Legat. jdvii. Liv. lib. xxxvi, ! ' 

hijnfclf 
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iamfelf tlic indignatiioft ■ trfi. aH Ba|. ilaminla* 

threatemrig to twat hial i» «a ^ • pcriiftcA in 

favouring and jproteflii^ ^tho tltt: king 

thonglitlt advifcablc to tegt^<;e’his'kueft to^e jewnge- 
of dijfRepublic, and hk owsi interem H^nibal difep- 
pointed the defign,aof his eoeimc)^ 'jj», a maimer worthy" 
of his great charadferf# as lire hard- JsSStedlo the Ji^pry 
ofPergamus. v 

PruCas having, by thus abandodng birgu^ and ^y to 
the revenge of the Romans, gaijjed thek prote^ott, in 
order to engage them ftiil more m his Jh^our*, aCGfle^ 
them with meaand money iivtheir war with Periea,*king 
of Macedon; and, upon the reduflion dfeahat ehuhtry; 
was not content,-like ^c e^er princes of theEaft, with 
fending an embafly to Roimi tp cohgratul^ the fcnate on 
the fuccefs of their arms, but went thither.sh>p«x|ha, and 
dilhonoured the royalidgnity by his mean and fervile 
flatteries. The fehate np fc^tner heard of bis arrival in 
Italy, than they fcBt Lucius Cornelius Scjpio, the fon of 
Sclpio Afiaticus; as far as.Capt^ to meet hiat^ with orders 
to defray his charges, and cohduiR him to the Capitol. 
Before he entered the city, he caufed his head to be 
(haved, and took.thff.the piieus, or cap, which flaveswore 
after they had ohtaiQ^ theif freedom, fa that odd drefs 
he advanced .•tojvar^.the ihrum, Rppped at the tribunal, 
where the pratots m^-to admiaiftierjnfli^ and there de¬ 
clared with a loud vojfi^ that be bad croff^ the feas, on 
purpofe to return tb^ks to the Romamgods^ and eoagra- 
tulate the republic on. hey late viiloricst^. 

Hjs arrival being notified,to the fenate, they fent de¬ 
puties to receive and him to their aflembly. 

Tfaefe Prufias received fuch mean flatteries and fuo- 
iB^pns as were: ufell;4i^|jdto *he attire he had aflumed; 
.^^Lliave taken the .hf^‘ s|fid ap^arance of one of your 
frh^-menyiji^aid he|^^ad am, indeed^ no better than a 
lUman flavs^ your favpur.” The deputies 

were, for ifitrodi^higi-Jw^'j^, the immedi^ely; 

but he requeiled thst '-his audience rmght be put ctf for 
tvm\days, being city ^ and temples, 

and ^yit his friends^ ^n tliertlitrd^y he was introduced, 
and on that occafidh betrayed a baienefs^ mind, unwor¬ 
thy blithe rank apiflcritl&betbore,: be’^teted the 

feaJ#e, imkhTed thcthreih faltulsed the f^tprs with 

theritlffssii ^iWe-p^Rie^t^svloufs^ Deltvereri), and jwo- 

Flam. ■'■Appiia»:syriae: p.'^.'^ ^ ■ 

■" . - nppnccd 




^Jiaran^e fuitalbfc to. tiat pTelB|pj;ii»^ 
clofc oT '«*ich, lie reiatKd wiat Jie had doine j^r die re¬ 
public in the courie of #ieiWK^t^ de&red the poiteaion 
of the fcnaie, both for and his fon.» .AfiecJthis 

harangue, he prefcnted to the confcript fathers ajpetitjoiu 
which contained two ardsies*., wherereof the Jrft wa^ 
that'he itiigbt be alln.wod .to oSer up faorifices in die Ca¬ 
pitol, and at Praettcfte, by way of thankfgiving to.^pitdr 
and Fortune, for die fuccels which had attended the arms 
of the republic in the late, war. The fecond article was, 
that the fenate would geant him a fmail territory, which 
had formerly belonged to Andochus the Great, but ww 
tbenhold by the Galatians, who had feized it without the 
confent of the republic. The fenate returned Pmfias the 
following anfwer; “ We give the king of Bithynia leave 
to offer facrifices atRome and Praaiefte, and order that^c 
expences of the viQims, and all other thiuM for thefacri«> 
fices, be defrayed by the public, in the lame manner as 
if our own magiftrates were to ofier up facrificcs. As to 
the territory which the king deiires, we ftall fend coon, 
miffioners to judge of the affair on the ,fpot, after both 
parties lhall have been heardi” Then the fenate prefent^ 
him with feme filver veffels, and made over toi.l^two 
hundred and twenty-five {msdl / fhip, wh«di had hete 
taken from Gentius, king of Illyricum., Prufias,;after 
thefe unkingly compliances, left Rome, er^iked at Brimp 
dufium, and fct fail with a fifuadron< of twentygdReS to 
take ppfieffion of the iieet, which hediad received as a pre* 
fent from the republic'; , Some years after, that war 
broke out between him and EumenesU. which we We 
deferibed in the hiftory of Pclrgamus, wo have alftl 
related in what' manner, and on wbat provOeSfion h* wa§ 

firft driven fiom .thy throne, anAs afterwards affaWated 

by his own fon Nicomedes. Polybius tells us, that he Hu 
was a mpnftcr rather than a man-, that he had not lauiefut- 
fingle virtue ^ atone for the mat^ vice^ wKch ftsndcred 
h]^ infupppttablc jto his fidnedls, wd CKinto)nWS>ie to fo* 
r^^i?»!L./He'«^.,a‘ftit!aMerfot 4 |lprinciple 8 of honour 
oi; hopefty, timoroi^ 

ci^wardly, an^ alt forts, that he 

feemed another Sardsjfwplus.v Jlfe.uW M bu% 

aefe:was .t^. drefs biiK%,fa)» .our,h£[ibfjaii, to conceal 
the deformity of bis ^ disfigiirfid Wy. He 

was noit alhamed toappe»r pablMY is of a wo*. 
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mart, and flie^Tiis lubjcils, in that garb, a figure equally 
hideous and ridiculous £ (Mj. 

He had two wives, Apame, the daughter of Dieglis, 
one of the kings of Thrace, who brought him two fons, 
Nicomedes and Prufias; the latter was furnamed Mono- 
;4ous, or the Single-Uothed, becaufe, inftead of diftind 
teeth, he had one continued femicircular bone in each 
jaw. Prufias married, to his fecond wife, the daughter 
of Philip, king of Macedon, and had.children by her alfo. 

NicomeJet Nicomedes H. fucceeded his father, and proved a no 
11. lefs cruel tyrant; for he had fcarce afeended the throne, 
when he facrificed all his brothers to his jealoufy and am¬ 
bition'*. He afl'umed the name of Epiphanes, or the 
Jliujirtous, though he performed nothing worthy of this 
title, nor even of notice, during the whole time of his 
long reign. According to the accounts given us by Stra¬ 
bo, Juftin, and Memnon, he began to reign in the 607th 
year of Rome, and was Hill on the throne in the 649th. 
All we know of him, befides what we have related in the 
hiftory of Pergamus, is, that he built a city, calling it by 
his ihother’s name, Apame, or Apatnea. Strabo tells us ' 
that he was killed, but by whom, or in what manner, we 
iBnd no-where recorded. Some writers conjetture, that 
as he had murdered his father, fo he was treated in the 
&me manner by his fon Nicomedes, who, on that ac¬ 
count, was, by antiphrafis, furnamed Philopator. 

Ni:BmJet t He was fucceeded by his fon Nicomedes III. who, en- 
tering into an alliance with Mithridates the Great, in¬ 
vaded Paphlagonia: having feized oil that country, he 
attempted to make himfelf matter likewife of Cappado¬ 
cia, at that time fubjedi to Mithridates, who. thereupon 
marching into Bithynia at the head of an army, drove 
Nicomedes^from the throne, and railed his brother So¬ 
crates to it in his room. The dethroned prince had re- 
courfe to the Romans, who expelled the ufurper, and 

* Polyb.in Excerpt. Valelii. bAppian. i.n Syriac, p. 147. 

i Strab. lib. xii. 

(M) Livy, in his account Of a part. But Polybius, after 

audience which the fenatc, having given us a fpecimen of 
^vehim, takes no notice .pt the fpeech the flavilh king 
his fubmiflions to the ftnators: made on that occafion, breaks 
pterhaps he thoughr they re- it off abruptly, faying, that he 
ftedled no lefs dilhonour on the was afliamed to repeat the ex- 
fehate.whb fufferdd them, than pteffions he made ufe of before 
on the king, who aitted fo mean that venerable affembly. (1). 

(i) PoJyb. Legat, oy. 
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l-eftored him to his hereditary dominions. For this favour 
they prefled him, and at length prevailed upon him, con¬ 
trary to his own mcliriation, and the opinion of his friends, 
to make inroads into the territories of Mithridates, with 
whom Rome wanted a fubjea of difpute. The king of 
Pontus bore, for fome time, the dcvaflations committed 
by Nicomcdes, with great patience, that he might not 
feem to be the aggreflbr; but at laft he routed his army 
on the banks of the Amnius, drove him a fecond time 
from his dominions, and obliged him to feek for ftielter in 
Paphlagonia, where he led a private life till the time of 
Sylla, who replaced him on the throneHe was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, Nicomedes IV. who performed nothing NiromrJtt 
which the many writers who flourilhed in his time have ^ 
thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity (N). 

As he died without iffue male, he left his kingdom, by 
Kislaft will, to the Rorhans, who reduced it to the form 
of a province *. Salluft, difagreeing with the ancients, 
tells us, that Nicomedes left a fon, named Mufa, or 
Myfa ; and introduces Mithridates as complaining of the 
Romans to Arfaccs, king of Parthia, for feizing on the 
kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding the fon of a prince, 
who had, on all occ.afions, fhewti himfelf a Ready friend 
to their republicBut this Mufa was the daughter, and 
not the fon of Nicomedes, as we are told in exprefs terms 
by Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, andAppian. All we 
know of her is, that upon the death of her father (he 
claimed the kingdom of Bithynia for her fon, as the next 
male heir to the crown; but without fuccefs, no motives 
of juftice being of fuch weight with the ambitious Ro¬ 
mans, as to tn^ke them part with a kingdom. 

Appian. in Mithridatic. 1 Ltv. lib. xciii. Vellei PatercnI. 
lib. ii. cap. 4. & 39. Appian. lib. i. Bell, Civil, p. 410. & Mitliridat. 
p. 176, Z18. “Salluft. Hillor. lib. iv. 

^ (N) His too great familia- poons, and fevere fatires, fome 
rity with Julius Csefar, while of which were fung by the fol- 
that young Roman was mak- diery at Caefar’s triumph over 
ing his firft campaign in Afia, the Gauls, according to the 
under the praetor Thermus, liberty allowed them on fuch 
gave occafiou to feveral lam- oecafions: the verfes were, 

CasfirGalUas fubegi'rj' Nicomedes Gsefarem. 

Ecce, C®far nunc tciumphat, qui fubegit Galli^ 

Nicomedes'noa triumphat, qui fubegit CseiareiU'(i). 

(1) Vide Suatoi). in C*lar. Dion. lib. xJiii. Catnl. itc. 
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the H^ory of the Kingdom of ‘C^tm 
rw, Albania, Bfporusf Media, 

Edefa, Emefa, Adiabene, C^aracene, 
mais, Comagene, and IBhalcMene. ' 

S E C T. I. 

The iSngdom of Colchis. 

C ® Mingrelia, was hounded on the 

caft by Iheria, on the weft by the Euxine Sea. oil 
the louth by Arm^ia and part of Pontu^, and on 
north by Mouhl Cautiafus, dividing it from Sarmatii 

country were, Pitvus. 
called by StraU the Great City «, and by Plihy ®, a place 
of great wealth. It ftood oh the frontiers of the Eofpo- 
rani, and was, on that acedimt, iti the tihae of the Ro- 
mans, well fOrt^ed and je^riToned r. Diofciirias, or 
Diofcpnas. on the Eurihfc^, built either by Caftor and 
Pollux, two of the Ar|0hants, ai Mela will have it s, or 
by Amphitus ^d Cerclfts, tbeif charioteers, as we /ead 
m Aromianus MdrccQi$‘us' and Ifidoriis it was named 

«thom the Greeks 

and according to Arrian ‘ 

and l-tolemy m prowfs.of tiipc, changed jnto Sebafto- 

Wid Sebaftopolis to 

^ two different cities. that as it wifl|, Jpiofcurias was 

anciently a placeof great trade, and reforted to by mer- 
chants from moft parts of thfe wdj-ld. This city is It pre- 

Sea, icifllca by Pliny 

fcfemv Phhr,rf mentioned by 

«otemy. Phafis, fq called wohl die river on which it 

Here the Argonildti lati^. Cyta, at the mouth 
ofthenverCyaneos, the^birth-pla^ of ^he fanious mS 

®KbfAn *• W?- vi-»p. S- V Pro- 

dea. 
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eal^ thence, hr the poets, Cytaels*. The 
tJtiw^ Saracae* ^adris. Surn^,'Madia, aj^ Zalifla, are 
me^oned b)r PUny, Strab^, and Ptolemy; but contain 
nptjpng watered W a 

g^eat. fiVers, as the Corajsj the Hippu^ the Cya- Jlivm* 
netis, the Cbarillas, the Fhafa^ the Abfarus^ the Ci«a, 
and; ftic Ophis, aH, emptying themfelves into the Euxlne 
fea. The Fhafis docs not ^png from the mountaips of 
Ar^iiia, near the fources of the Euphrates, the Araxes, 
and the Tigris, as Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionyfius, and 
after them Hadrian, Reland, Calmet^ and Sanmn, have 
wrongly informed us, but rifos on Mount Cancafus; and 
flows, not from fouth to north, but from north to fouth, 
as appears from thif map of Colchis, or Mingrelia, in 
Thevenot’s. colleflion, and the account which fir John 
Chardin gives us of that country. This river forms, in 
its courfe, a fmajl igand, called alfo Phafis} whence thf 
pheafahts, if Ifidorus is to be credited t, were firft brought ' 
ipto Europe, and tlfonce caiQed by the Greeks phafianoi. 

The other rivers of Coloki^pte fcarce worthy notice.’ 

The ColchianSj vere, Mcbrditig to Herodotus *, origi- Mah’h 
nalJy Egyptians. Sefoftris having left part of the army 
with which he invaded Scythiai, in Colchis, to people that 
country and guard the pa^s. Apollonius*, H^orus 
Siculus Strabo Eiiftathius f, and Marcellinus ', agree 
with Herodotus. Inprocefs'of fiipe many other naptms 
fettled in Colchis, as the Hepiochi, the Ampreutae, the 
Lazi, ' the Jtiigurcsi the the Iftri, the Mofcfai, and 
thc Manralap. The whole iHingdom of Colchis was, in 
ancient times, very pleafant and fruitful, abounded with 
all neceflaries of life, and tyak^riched with many mines 
of gold; which gave occafi^ to the fable of the golden 
fleece, and the Argonaptic expedition, fomuch celebrated 
by the ancients. * 

The CplcIyanswerc.gQyMed by their, own kings in the Gevtn- 
eairlieft ages ; for Fliny "telj^ us, that Sefpftris, king of 
Egypt, was overcome, and put to flight, by the ^hgof 
Colchis ^ But of their kii^ we knosy very little, Tbe 
names of thofc vsrc mt^^oi^d ip, hiflory arc, E(elins, 

.Aietes, A^tes II. Sa}'auce%, Itufuh^es, Olthaches, and 
ArillarchuK Helius ip p^i^dned % Diodorus Sicttlus, 

xp^opert.lib. i. eleg.t. V)ii!;|^ac. iih. vi. ver;69j,&e. rlfi- 
oor. {^jgin,Mb.iH. >Hevodot.lib. iii cSp. Ve4. 
lib. iv.40. * f Apollon, lib. iv. . >> Diodor. Sicol. IHC f. 

&Xvi. ASuflath.ilf'IMonyC «i;M»rcd- 
un. Sb. iU, rpiiiiilib.x 3 qpu.cap. 3, v 
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Paufanias, Strabo, and Ckero, as reigning before tbe Af* 
gonautic expedition •, but what they relate of him is alto^ 
JEttef. gether fabulous. He was fucceeded by his fon ^etes» 
whom he had, according to fome, by Ephyre,' according 
to others, by Antiope, or Perfa. jfi'etes received Phryxus, 
flying with his After Helle from their ftcprnothcr lno, in 
a fhip, on whofe head was a golden, or rather a-gilt ram. 

In hk reign happened the famous expedition of the Ar¬ 
gonauts. Upon the death of .®etes, Colchis, as Strabo 
informs us was divided into feveral petty kingdoms ; but 
on what occafion we know not; for we find no farther 
mention ofthq affairs of Colchis, or the princes who reign¬ 
ed there, till the time of Xenophon, who tells us, that 
the fon of jEetes, the lecond of that name, reigned in 
Colchis while he was making war in Afia Salauces 
and Eufubopes are mentioned by Pliny *, and faid to have 
difeovered rich mines of gold in fhe country of the Savani } 
but that writer leaves us quite in tlve dark as to tbe time in 
which they reigned, Colchis was afterw ards fubdued by 
Mithridates the Great, but revolted from hini while his 
forces were employed againft the Romans. The king of 
Pontus had no fooncr concluded a peace with Sylla, than 
he marched againft the Colchians, who offered to fubmit, 
upon condition that he would appoint his fon to reign 
over them, with the title of king of Colchis. This pro- 
pofal provoked Mithridates to fuch a degree, that he 
caufed the fon, whom they had demanded, to be arrefted,, 
and loaded with chains of gold, facrificing him, foon after, 
to his jealoufy and ambition. The Colchians obftinately 
refufing to fubmit upon any terms, Mithridates affembled 
together all his troops in order to reduce them by force ; 
but as he paffed through the country of the Achseans, 
that people attacked him- with fo much vigour, and de¬ 
fended the paffes with fuch refolution, that he was forced 
to return into Pontus, after having loft great part of his 
army by the enemy’s ambvlfcades, and by the cxceffive 
cold of the country''. 

Colchis, while lubjed to Mithridates, was governed by 
prefefts, w'hom he fent thithqr.' One of thefe was Moa- 
^herries, great uncle to Strabc) the geographerMem- 
non tells us, that Mithridates complied with the requeft 
of the Colchians, and appointed his fon Mithridates to 
ycign over them j but foon after caufed him to be put to 

$ Strabo, ibid. ' Xenoph;'ia*xC<fe-. fib. v. i Pfin. lib. 
f xxiii, cap, j. k Appi^n. in Mitfaridat. ' Strabo, fib. xi. 
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death. Be that as it will, it is certain that the Cplchians 
Cdcd 'with Mithridates againft Pompey; and were, dur¬ 
ing that war, governed by a king of their own, called 
Olthaces, who was overcotne, taken prifoner, and led in 
triumph by Pompey Olthaces was fuccceded by Arif- 
tarchus ; but all we know of him is, that Pompey con¬ 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Colchis, for his eminent 
fervices during the Mithridatic war Pharnaccs II. king 
of Pontus, feized on the kingdom of Colchis, and reco¬ 
vered great part of Pontus, while Cafar was entertained 
by Cleopatra in Egypt; but was foon obliged to abandon 
his conquefts, and retire into the country of the Bofpo- 
rani, where he was killed by Afander, as we have related 
in the hiftory of Pontus. From this time we find no, 
mention made of the Colchians till the reign of the em¬ 
peror Trajan, to whom they fubmitted of their own ac¬ 
cord ®. Perhaps they were governed by their own king; 
for Strabo makes the river Phafis the northern boundary 
of the Roman empire. Under the emperors, Colchis was 
fubjeft to the praetors who governed Bithynia and Pontus; 
but never made part of any province. 

S^.E C T. 11. 

Of the Kingdom of Iberia. 

I BERIA, now Georgia, was bounded on the weft by 
Colchis and part of Pontus, on the north by Mount 
Caucafus, on the eaft by Albania, and on" the fouth by 
Armenia. It contained the following cities, Nubium, 
Varica, Sura, Artanifla, Meftleta, Zaliffa, Arina£tica, 
and Phryxum, called afterwards Ideefla. Thefe cities arc 
mentioned J)y Strabo f, Pliny and Ptolemy. The only 
rivers of .note in Iberia are, the Cyrus, of which we fljall 
have occafion to fpeak in the defeription of Albania t and 
the Aragus, which fprings from the mountains feparating 
Iberia and Colchis, and mils into the Cyrus. Pliny men¬ 
tions another river, which he calls the Iberus, and from 
which fome writers deriv^ the name of iberia. Df 
Mount Caucafus, which feparates Iberia from Sarmatia 
AGatica, we have fpoken elfewhere ; and in the hiftory 

“ Applan. ibid. Flor. lib. hi. cap. 5. a Eutr<^. lib. vi. 

$ex. Rut. in Epitome Jornan,d. de Regnor, SocceC " ^feb. 
in Cbron. Sex. Rof. in.Epit. Eutrop. lib. vi. P Strabo, lib. xi, 
S' 1'44. ». lib. i. p. 3ii ii'Flin. lib. vi. cap. le. 
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'^Rie mortSfthical ferm of government prevailed aiiiOng 
^b'is'piain'&qm this'pal&ge; but we find "no’meh- 
tio« of tbeii kingsitill the reign of Mithridates the Great, 
king of Bantus,'when they were governed by'Arfocesi 
who iided With that prince firfi againft Luciiliiis, and af- 
tiwwards againft Pompey. Aftef the defeat of Mithri¬ 
dates hy Pomj^, Artoces fent amhaflaefors to the Roman 
damp, cnjoihthg them to conclude a peace with Mithri¬ 
dates upon honourable terms; and, in the mean time, 
dreiv together ah army of feyenty thoufand choien men; 
with a defign to attack the Romans unawares, in calh 
they did not^ grant |im the conditions he required'j but 
Pom^y, being informed of the meafureshe was taking, 
advanced by long marches into Iberia, took Hieropolis, 
a city or fort, which was fituated on the fummit of a 
mountain; penetrafod into the cchtrt of the kingdom; 
and obliged Artoces to fhelter hlmfelf in the moft remote 
parts of his dominiOiu. From tfience he fent ambalTadors 
tpPompejr, arid by their means obtained a peace upon 
reafonable'tei'ms j hut; itotWithfoanding this agreement, 
Artbccs'ftiU kept his troops togSthcr,'deGgning to attack 
the Rmnans as they paflS the riycr Pelorus. ' This de- 
fign Pompey fufpeoe^ rind therefore came up with him 
before he reached the river, and 'dreyv him to an engage-' 
merit, in which the Iblirians behaved with great gallantry, 
but were obliged fo fubmit to the friritWor ’valour of the 
Romans, who killed nine’thoufand mpon the fpot, and 
took above'ten thdufond prifoners.'^ Great numbers were 
drowned as they at^KririJlted: to fave themfelves bw fwim- 
ming over the Peloifils.* Idaniy firid. to the forefts, and, 
climbing up totheHops of thri tmldb trees, defended them- 
felves from thence snth thcir arrows s but the Romans,' 
fetting fire to the foreft, ohli^ed'tbrim to fuitendcr at dif- 
cretion *, After this def^t, Artoces, fiimg for peace, 
fent from fetyorid ^e Pelorus rich prefents to Pompey, 
including his. bc<L his triblri, and his throne; all of ma% 
gold, which the loman general a^pted, and deliyerdd 
to the quaeflor of fits artoy j hut worild, not Iiftctj to any 
ter^spf accomirit^atpri* king had delivered to 
him his fons as hbfiages; arid tfieri he concluded a peace 
Vpon terms no way diibonom^le to, the Iberian nation •*. 

Artoces wras fucceeded by his fon Phamabazns, who 
befog oyereqipe by Cani^, h^rc. Antony’s lieutenant. 
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joined the Romans againft Zobercs, king of Albania^. 
■' ' The other kings of Iberia, mentioned by the ancients, 
Miihri- are, Mithridates, Pharafmeiies, Mithridates II. Rhada- 
datet, miftns, and Pharafmcnes II. But as thefe were alfo lords 
of Armenia, we have fpoken of them in the hiftory of 
that kingdom. Pharafmenes II. reigned in the time of 
the emperor Adrian, repaired to Rome with his wife and 
children, to clear himfelf befoi e the emperor of feveral 
things laid to his charge by Vologcfes 11. king of Par- 
thia; and was there not only allow^ to offer facrifices in 
the Capitol, but honoured with an equeftrian Itatue, 
erefted in the temple of Beilona From this period, to 
the divifion of the empire, there is a profound filence 
among authors with relpedi: to the affairs of Iberia. They 
continued, in all likelihood, to be governed by their own 
kings, who were tributaries to Rome ; for we do not 
find Iberia counted by any writer, or mentioned in the 
ancient Notitias, amoi^ the provinces of the empire; 
and beiides, we know, that long after the divifiomof the 
empire, they were fubjeft to their own princes ; for Pro¬ 
copius tells us, that after they had embraced'the Chriftian 
religion, Gyrgenes, their king, being threatened with a 
war by Cavades, king of Perfia, in cafe he did not con¬ 
form to the religion of the Perfians, implored the affift- 
ance of the emperor Juftin, which kindled a war between 
the two empires. Zenobarzes, another of their kings, 
repaired to Conftantinople, in the time of the emperor 
Juftinian, to be baptized, with his queen, his children, 
and feveral noblemen of his colirt (O). 

SECT.'III. 

Of the Kingdom of Albania. 

Atbani. ALBANIA was bounded on the well by Iberia, on 
the eaft by the Calpian fea, on the north by Mount 
Caucafus, and on the, foutb by ArmeniaIt contained 
anciently a great many cities, but nope of any note. 

' Plut. itt Anton. Appian.in Parthic. ''Theod, Mimor, 
in Pragm. o Strab. lib. xi. p. 34s.,'&'PtQl.'lib. v. cap. it. 

_ (O) Iberia is at prefent fub- (or tan is aa ancient Celtic 
jeft to the king of Perfia, and word, figptfyingo country, and 
known to the Perfians by. idbe amOM tb© caftern 

name of Gursftan; that*b, ^t^nl.^ “ ^ 

the,land of the Georgians} 
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The following arc mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pliny; Teleba, Thalbis, Gclda, "Phiauna, Thabilaca, Citim 
Albana, Chadaca, Mifia, Boziata, and Cabalica, which 
laft Pliny calls the metropolis of Albania. The rivers Risers. 
which it may be proper to take notice of are, the Cyrus 
or Cyrnus, the Albanus, the Cafius, the Gerrhus, the 
Soana, the Cambyfes, and the Alazon all emptying 
themfelves into the Cafpian fca. The Cyrus, now the 
Kur, fprings from the Mofchian mountains, which fe- 
parate Colchis from Armenia, waters the country now 
called Mokan, receives into its channel the Aragus and 
Araxes, and falls into the Cafpian fea, within a fmall 
diftance from the fouthern borders of the ancient Al¬ 
bania. 

The whole countij, now known by the names of 
Schirwan and Eaft Georgia, is extremely fruitful and 
pleafant. Strabo defcribes the ancient Albanians as tall 
and ftrong-bodied men, and adds, that they had, gene¬ 
rally fpeaking, a very graceful mien, and far excelled all 
other nations in comelinefs, as well as in ftature (P). 

The fame writer tells us, that the manners of the 
Albanians were very fimple ; that they were unacquainted 
with weights, meafures, and the ufe of money; that they 
could not count above one hundred; and that trade was 
carried on among them only by exchange. Pliny writes, 
that they held old age in great veneration ; that they 
were of a very fair complexion, and thence, according to 
fome called Albanithat they could fee as well by night 
as by day ; and that not only the men were flout and cou¬ 
rageous, but alfo the women, whom he pretends to be 
defcended from the ancient Amazons. 

As to their origin, Tacitus * and Pliny *’ derive them Thtir 
from the Theflalians, who attended Jafon in his expedi- origin. 
tioii into Colchis, and fettled in this part of the iflhmus 
between the Euxine and Cafpian fcas. Juflin * alBrms 
they were defcended from the inhabitants of Alba in 
Italy, who followed Hercules into thofe parts, after he 
had overcome Geryon. Ammianus Marcellinus takes the 
Albani and Alani to be one and the fame people, and 

f Plin. lib. vi. cap. ij & cap. 10. Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 5. 

» Tacit, lib. y. s Plin. lib. vi. cap. 13. 1 Juft. lib. xiii. 

(P) Our modem travellers dinary in the men; whereas 
extol the women of Georgia the ancients admired the men, 
and Scbirwap for perfect beau- without taking any notice of 
ties, but find nothing e^tiaor- the women. 
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iSAtu 6£ gorcraiBcnt, ^e<:0Ulln^"^S'fa jBjiKeHt tiin^B 
divided into a great many fmall kingdoiafr^ Stribo 
' tlat tflfenty-fix different languid ^te tpoiixf. 
form^y fat Albania; and that thote yiffei^i aa riiany^i 
lerent’ mgs and kingdoms as langiiaMs, eaeh tH^'hkr- 
ing dbeir peculiar king But; the Albani, in procefa pi^ 
time, prevailed over the other petty princds, arid #>4# 
theihrelves mafters of the whole country, In 
time ftey coiild bring into the field, as Strabo into^i^S 
us, fixty thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. '^STe 
find ho mention made oif their kings til] the reign of 
^likander the Great, io whom the king of Albania ia 
faid, by Pliny‘ and SoKiius “to have pteTented a dog of 
an extraordinary ficrceiicfs and fize. 

The next king of Albania we find mentioned in hifiory 
is Oraefes, who entering into alliance with Tigranes^ 
the fon of Tigraires the (^at^ iitCurred the indignation 
of Pompey. Cofis, the king's 'brother, a brave and en- 
terprifihg prince, comtolmded the Albanians, and tvaited 
for Fbropey on the banks of thp Cyrus, which he forti¬ 
fied at certain diftances vrfth high palifades. Bat Pompi^ 
feigning to return to Armenia, leading his army a gfeSt 
way about, and drawing up his cavalry Md beafts of, Our- 
den in the bed of thh'river, to break the force of the 
ftrcam, paffed it without being difcovered by the enemy. 
From the Cyrus he purfued hi^ march to the Cambyfes, 
through a dry country, where his army fuffered much for 
want of water. At length, after haviijg bccn led aftr^y 
by his guides, who vireto Albanians, he reached the Cam¬ 
byfes, where his foldiers were fpized vi^th ftrange difteBi- 
pers, occafioned by their drinking too greedily of the 
Water of that river, while they vtore lieated by their 
Inarch: however, he fiill advanced, with the prlscaution 
of cariying ten thoufand fkins fiill of water, left he fhonld 
be again reduced to the fame diftrefs. He hhard no in- 
tdligence of the enemy, t^he haffp^ed the Abas, or 
Albanus, when he was informed, that ^pfis was advancing 
full march againft him, at the head of fixty thppfaM 
foot, and twelke thoilfaM horfe. Hpon his approach ne 
concealed the legionaries among the thick buflies, with 
which the whole plain was fprpad, command!^ them to 
cover their helmets with their'bucklers, left the rays of 
the fun, refledting on them, Ihould difchvef them at a 

Strabo, lib. xi. . ‘ Plin.lib. vdL cap.4. ■> Solin. lib. ix. 

diftance. 



d^Bce. i^ien ius Ae civali*]^ nrlA 

attack tbe ^mf, aAd, retinng b^ore ^eui^ dtaMr 
into the attiWcai^. - 

The ftrategem lad all the fuecei& Fotofim coulA et» 
pe^} for the legionaries ftarthig ap SI on t ivOl^At and 
\ridening their ranks to let the cavalry retite* furroanded 
the Albanians on all (idest and routed them vvitib |^eat 
flaugbter. On this occaiion Cofis behaved with mheh 
valour and intrepidity} for he k'ejpt clofe to Pompey duir# 
ing the whole time of the engagement; and, having had 
at laft an opportunity of difchargirig a blow at him, 
pierced his breaft-plate. Btit Pompey threw his javelin at 
him with fuch vigour, that he laid him dead at his feefe 
The Albanians, diiheartCned by the death of their ge> 
neral, fled in diforder to the -neighbouring foreft, which 
the Romans fet on fire^ crying aloud, while the foreft 
was burning, “ Saturnalia, Saturnalia!” to remind the 
Albanians, that they had aCtenipted to furprife them in 
thieir quarters during the feafts of Saturn, and therefore 
ought to expeft no quarter. Orsefe^ after the defeat of 
his troops, retired to Mount Caucafus, and from thence 
fent ambafladors to treat of a peace with the conqueror, 
who willingly granted it, being defirous to end the war, 
and turn his arms againft the king of Parthia, who had 
entered Gordyene at the head of a powerful army *. 

Orsefifs, was fucccedcd by his fon ZobcrcS*, who, hav¬ 
ing ventured an cnga'gemcnt with P. Canidius, Marc 
Antony’s lieutenant, was by him entirely defeated, and 
obliged to fue for peace. In this war Canidius was pow¬ 
erfully allifted by Pharnabazus, king of Iberia The 
next king of Albania we find mentioned in hiftory is Pha- 
rafmenes, who, in the time of the emperor Adrian, com¬ 
mitted great deyaftatibns in Armenia, Cappadocia, and 
Media j and was on that account fummoned by the em¬ 
peror to Rorhe. Pharafmends refilfed to comply with the 
fummons; but, in the mean time, to appeafe Adrian^ 
fent him fome valnabte prefents, among which were many 
great-coats; fucH as were worn in thofe days by military 
men, all of cloth of gold. Thcfe alone the emperor ac¬ 
cepted, but with no other view than to aflront the king 
who had fent them 5 for he caufed three hundred crimi¬ 
nals to be clad with them, and in that attire fight the 

■> Dio, lib. xzxvi. Plutarch, in Pomp. Appian. in Mitbridat. 
Plor. lib, iii. cap. 5. Eutrop. lib. vi. OroC lib. vi. cap. 4. Sej^ 
Ruf. in Epitom. Froptin. Stratae. lib- h* cap. 3. • Pint, in 
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wild beads in the public theatre. Upon Adrian’s death 
the king of Albania came to Rome, at the firft fummons 
from his fucceflbr Antoninus Pius, who received him with 
great marks of efteem, and fent him back with prefents 
to his kingdom Trebellius and Marcellinus ■■ fpeak 
of two kings of Albania, whom they do not name, the 
one contemporary with Sapor I. king of Perfia, and the 
emperor Valerian the other reigning in the time of Sa¬ 
por II. and entering into an alliance with him againll 
Condantius, the fon of Conllantine the Great. The Al¬ 
banians continued to be governed by their own princes till 
the reign of Juftinian IJ. who is faid by Zonaras *, and 
other writers ', to have fubdued Albania by his general 
Leontius. 

We Iliall conclude our account of thefe three kingdoms 
with the words of fir John Chardin, who, in defcribing 
the prefcnt Georgia, which comprehends the greater part 
of the ancient Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, fpeaks of it 
thus; “ Georgia is as fertile a country as can be feen ; the 
bread is as good there as in any part of the world; the 
fruit of an exquifitc flavour, and of dilTerent forts : no 
place in Europe yields better pears and apples ; no place 
in Afia better pomegranates. The country abounds with 
cattle, venifon, and wild fowl of all forts; the river Kur 
is well docked with fifli; the wine is fo rich, that the 
king of Perfia has always fome of it for his own table. 
The inhabitants are robull, valiafit, and of a jovial tem¬ 
per, great lovers of wine, and eftcemed very trudy and 
faithful, endowed with good natural parts, blit, for want 
of education, very vicious. The women are generally fair 
and comely, atid by their beauty recommended to the 
court of the king of Perfia, whofe wives and concubines 
are for the mod part Georgian women. Nature has 
adorned them with graces no where elfe to be met with ; 
it is impofltblc to fee them without loving them ; they are 
of a full fize, clean-limbed, fmall-waided, fair, and well- 
proportioned.” 'flius far fir John Chardin, to M'hofe 
words, or rather panegyric on the Georgian women, we 
beg leave to fubjoin a paflage out of another modern tra¬ 
veller of no mean charader “: “As to the Georgian wo- 
znen, ^fays he), they did not at all furprife us ; for we 
expeded to find them perfect beauties : they are no way 


P Dio, Ibid. Zoiiar & Spartian ill Adrian. Capitolin. in An¬ 
tonin. Pio. S Trebel. in Valer. t Maroellin. lib. 

JT■ V « ' ‘ Hlft. Miic. lib. xix. 

« routnef. Voyage, &c. vol.n, epift, 6. 
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difagreeable, and may be counted beauties, if compared 
with the Curdes; they have an air of health, that is plead¬ 
ing enough ; but, after all, they are neither fo handfome, 
nor fo well-fliaped, as is reported. Thofe vrho live in the 
towns have nothing extraordinary, more than the others ; 
fo that I may, I think, venture to contradiifl the accounts 
that have been given us of them by molt travellers.” 

SEC T. IV. 

Of the Kingdom of Bofporus. 

HE ancient kingdom of Bofporus, comprehending all Bojparm. 
the provinces that were fubjedt to the Bofporan 
princes, was bounded on the eaft by Colchis, on the weft 
by the gulf Carcinites, on the fouth by the Euxine Sea, ‘ 
and on the north by the Tanais, where that river falls in¬ 
to the Palus Maeotis; fo that it comprifed the Cherfone- 
fus Tauriea in Europe, and in Afia all that traft which 
lies between the Palus Ma;otis and the Euxine Sea (Q_^). 

Cities of note in the Afiatic Bofporus were, anciently, citin. 
Phanagoria, placed by fome geographers on the Euxine 
Sea, by others on the Palus Masotis ; but by Pliny and 
Mela * at fome diftance from both, oji a peninfula, which 
they call Corocondama. Near this city was formerly a fa¬ 
mous temple dedicated to Venus Apaturia, fo called from 
the Greek word apate, fignifying deceit-, for Ihe is fcig)5ed 
to have overcome the giants here by a ftratagem fuggefted 
to her by Hercules. This city was, according to Strabo ", 
the metropolis of Bofporus in Afia. Cepi, Hermonaffa, 
Stratoclea, and Cimmerium, ftood on the Bofporus, and 
are faid by Pliny to have been once remarkable cities. 

From the latter the Bofporus Cimmerius borrowed its 
name. Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, tell us, 
that Cimmerium was the chief city of the Cimmerians, a 
people famous for their robberies as early as the days of 
Homer. Thefe barbarians, being forced out of their 

W Ptin. lib. vi. cap. 6. x Pomp. Mela, lib. i. cap. 19. 

y Strabo, lib. ix. 

(Q_) Diodorus Siculus (i) Strabo(j),whomwcha\'efol- 
confines the kingdom of Bofpo- lowed, extends it to the Gulf 
rus within the Bofporus Ciin- Carcinites, which, with the 
merius, the boundary of Eu- Palus Maotis, forms the ifth- 
rope and Afia on that fide; but mus of the Cherfonefus. 

(i) Diodor. Sicul. lib. xii- . (0 Str.abo, lib. vii. 
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bwn coutatry bjr the Scythisn Nomades, ravageti the fined 
provinces in the Eaft, and penetrated as far as Sardis ih 
Lydia, which they rednccd 5 but being afterwards over¬ 
come by Halyaltes, king of Lydia, foineof thtan retu^n<^ 
to their ancient habitation; and others, as mod hiiWri- 
ans conjefture, advanced towards the North as fan' as the 
Baltic, and fettled in the Cimbrica Cheribnefus, now 
Jutland; for the Cimbri and Cimmerii arc, by mod hif. 
torians, thought to be one and' the fame people. The 
other cities taken notice of by the ancients in the Afiatic 
Bofporus, are Sinda, on the Palus Mseotis; Tanais, at 
the mouth of the river bearing that name, where the 
city of Afoph now’ftands; Paniardis, Tyrambe, and Ge- 
rafum, called by Ptolemy a Cimbrian village. 

The coad of the Euxine Sea was inhabited by the Cerce- 
tae, the Heniochi, the Mofehi, and the Achsei, of whom 
we h^ave fpoken above. Strabo enumerates on the coaft 
^ the Palus Msotis the following nations, the Sindi, 
Dand^ii, _Agri, Arrichl, Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sitta- 
Kni, Dofci, and Afpungitani. I’o thefe Scylax adds the 
Coraxi, the Coraci, or, as Voflius will have it, theColici, 
f” Melanchleni. , The country bordering on the Pa* 
lus Maeotis and the Bofporus, which was inhabited by the 
Cimmeni, is reprefented by the ancients as an inhofpi- 
table place, covered with thtek foreds, and continual fogs, 
which the rays of )^e fun could not break through (R)° 
rivers mentioned by the ancient geographers in this 
traa, are, the Anticitqs or Vardanus, the Pfathis, the 
Greater and LefTer Rhombites, and the Marubius, mod 
of them fprmging from the ipountains of Sarmatia Afia- 
themfelves into the Palus Maotis. 

1 he Taurica dierfonefus, fo named from its being a 
penmfula, anciently inhabited by the Tauri, or Taurofey-' 


, (R) This frightful deferip- 
tion gave Cicero and Ovid oc- 
cafion to fay, that an eternal 
niglit reigned in this gloomy 
climate, and that' deep had 
taken its abode here’j and 
hence Cimmerian darknefs be- 
according to Ladiiitius, 
9 , proverb, figoifying an impe¬ 
netrable darknefs, ind.li^wife 
a gloomy and fiupid mind. 
Lycophron, Pliny, Euilithius, 
Servius, ahd others, 


planted a colony of Cimmeri* 
ans m Italy, between Cumm 
and Baix, near the Lake Aver- 
nus; and tells us, that the fun 
never fliines on that fmall catfl 
mu: but Stfabo, who was 
better _ acijpainted . with the 


tyifb ad. the, neceflaries of life, 
and rather pleafant than dil* 
agreeable; 





tlj8% «nd'^to}ei?jy c^U Ijes between 

Euxine Sea» thp Pi>l«8 Mseotis, antfsthe Bofporus Cimnae- 
rius} extends, according .to Sir Joi»n Chardin* fixty-one 
Jcagues from caft to weft, and about thirty-five from nofth. 
to fouth, and is joined to the continent by a narrow ifth- 
miw ?tbout a mile over. iTte^cities of note in former CiiUt. 
times were, Tapbr?e or Tapbrus, on tbe ifthnaus,'where 
the prefent pity of %zekop, or frecop ftands. The mo¬ 
dern city U fo calied from the word przkop, fi^nifying a 
ditch i for it was built on the ditch which the 1 artars cut 
! acrofs the ifthmus. Cherfonefus, or, as the more modern 
I Greek writers call it, Cherfon, was, according to Stra- 
i bo, built by the Greeks.on the Gulf Carcinites, now the 
i Gulf of Nigropoli, on the weft coaft of the Cherfonefus. 

Of this city, now called Topetarkan, there are Hill many 
ruins to be feen. Theodofia, or Theudofia, another 
Greek city on the eaft coaft of tbe peninfula, once a place 
of great note : it is now known by the name of Caffii, 
and is the capital of Little Tartary. From this city the 
Bofporus Cimmerius of the ancients is called by the pre- 
fent inhabitants the Streights of Caffa. Sanion places 
Theodofia where the modern city of Tuiba ftands. Nym- 
phseum, Lagyra, and Charax, ftood on the Euxine Sea, 
and Panticapasum on the Bofporus. This city was, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, the metropolis of the European BoiV 
porus. It was founded by the blilefians, and foyfome ages 
governed by its own laws i blit at length fubdued by the 
kings of Bofporus. Some writers have confounded the 
cities of Panticapseum and Bofporus} but Pliny, Strabo, 
and Stephanus, fpcak of them as two difterent cities. 
Procopius often mentions the latter; but never takes any 
notice of Panficapseum, though the capital of Taurica 
Cherfonefus. This peninfula is at prefent pofleffed by the 
Tartars, and commonly known by the name of the Crim, 
which it borrowed from the. tfity oi Krym, anciently call¬ 
ed Cremnos. The Bofporus Cimmerius, now the Streights 
of Kertzi or Caffa, which divides Europe and Afia, or the 
Grim and Kuban, is not above four leagues over. ITie 
Palus Micotis extends from foutb-weft to north-eaft about 
one hundred and thirty leagues, having on the north and 
weft Little Tartary; on the fo.uth-weft the Cherfonefus 
Taurica, now the Crim; and on the caft and fouth-eaft 
Sarmatia Afiatica, now Circafs Tartary. This fea or lake 
Was called by the ancients Palus Maeotis, from the Mxoti 
or M^tici, a people inhabitiM the European and part of 
the Afiatic coaft, and aMb felus Safmatise, pimraeri® 
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Paludcs, Scythica Stagna, and Pond Euxini Mater, or 
the Mother of the Euxine Sea j but its modern name is 
the Sea of Zabacb, borrowed from a fifh taken there at 
certain feafons of the year. 

The Bofporani were governed by princes of their own in 
the earlieft times; but as the works of Trogus Pompeius, 
who wrote the hiflory of the Bofporan kings % have not 
reached us, we can give but a very indiderent account of 
them. The firft we meet with in hiflory is Lcucon, who ' 
is mentioned by Strabo •} but we are deftitute of mate¬ 
rials both as to his reign and to that of Parifades, whom 
Strabo calls the laft of his race. Diodorus Siculus tells 
ns, that many kings had reigned in Bofporus before the 
confulate of M. Genutius Augurinus, and P. Curiatius 
Philo. Hence it is plain, that Leucon and Parifades 
were not, as fome authors have thought, the foundeis of 
the Bofporan kingdom, but preceded by a long feries of 
princes of the fame race. Spartacus I. fucceeded Pari¬ 
fades, and is faid by Diodorus Siculus, in one place, to 
have reigned feven years, and, in another, feventeen 
He had two fons, Seleucus and Spartacus. He left the 
kingdom to the former, who reigned four years, and dying 
without children, was fucceeded by his brother Spartacus 
II. and be, after a reign of twenty-fix years, by his fon 
Satyrus, who reigned fourteen years. After him came 
Lcucon 11 . who waged war with one Mnemon, probably 
a neighbouring prince, by whom he was overcome; and 
with the Heracleans, over whom he gained conliderable 
advantages. He had a particular regard for the Atheni¬ 
ans, whom he fupplied with a great quantity of corn in 
the time of a famine, and allowed their merchants a free 
trade to all parts of his dominions. The Athenians, 
in return. for his kindnefs, made him and his children 
free of Athens, and granted to his trading fubjedls the 
fame privileges and exemptions in Attica, which their 
citizens enjoyed in Bofporus, erefling three pillars in me¬ 
mory of the good underftanding that fubfifted between the 
two dates, to wit, one in the city of Bofporus, another in 
the PeriKus, and the third near the temple of the Argo¬ 
nauts. . He was a great encourager of trade, a«d granted 
ample privileges to all foreign merchants fettling at Theo- 
dofia in the Cherfonefus; By which means that city be¬ 
came one of the mod rich and populous of the Eaft 


s. Vide Prolog, lib. xxxvii. 
doi. Sicul. lib. xii. cap. 4, fcy. 
Diodor. Steul. lib. »iv. & xvi. 
Dio Cbiyfoft Oral. ii. de Regna 


* Strabo, lib. vii. ' s Dio* 
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His exploits were celebrated by Chryfippus the philofo- 
pher, as Plutarch informs us ; but have not reached our 
times. He left two fons, Spartacus and Parifades. The Satyrus II. 
former, furnamed Satyrus, fucceeded him in the king- 
dom, and is called by Dinarchus the tyrant of Bofporus. 

He reftored Hecatseus, a neighbouring prince, to his king¬ 
dom, obliging him to marry his daughter, and murder 
Tirgataone his former wife, in order to make room for 
*her. This tranfaftion kindled a bloody war between him 
and the fubje£l:s of Hecatseus, in which he loft his fon, 
with whofe death he wasfofenfibly affeifted, that he died 
of grief. Dinarchus tells us ^ that both he arid his bro¬ 
ther Parifades fent yearly to Demofthenes a thoufand 
bufliels of wheat. He reigiied only five years, and was 
fucceeded, according to fome, by his younger fon Gor- 
gippus; according to others, by his brother Parifades. Parifadet 
Of Gorgippus we find nothing upon record. Parifades 
is faid by Diodorus Siculus to hav'e reigned thirty-eight 
years. 

He left three fons, Satyrus, Eumelus, and Prytanis, who Satyrus III. 
made war upon one another. Satyrus III. the eldeft, fuc- 
ceeded his father ; but his brother Eumelus, being affifted 
by Ariophames, king of Thrace, attempted to drive him 
from the throne. Satyrus had recourfe to the Scythians, 
who fent to his afliftance twenty thoufand foot, and ten 
thoufand horfe. Reinforced by thefe, with two thoufand 
Greeks, and an equal number of Thracians, he engaged 
and put to flight Eumelus, whofe army conCfted of 
twenty-two thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe, all 
Thracians, under the command of Ariophames, or Ario- 
pharnes, their king. After this defeat, Eumelus and the 
Thracian king retired to a ftrong fortrefs, where they 
were clofely befieged by the conqueror. While Satyrus 
continued before this place, Menifeus, who commanded 
the mercenaries, being fnrrounded by the enemy, while 
he was attempting to ftorm the fort, Satyrus haftened to 
his relief, and refeued him from the imminent danger he 
was in; but was himfelf run through the arm with a 
fpear, and died of the wound the night following, after a 
ftiort reign of nine months. 

Upon his death Menifeus, breaking up the fiege, re- Prytanis, 
tired with the army to the city of Gargara; and from 
thence carried the king's body to Panticapseum, and there 
delivered it to his brother Prytanis, who, having buried 

^ Dinarch. in Orat. contra Demoflhen. 
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it with great pomp, took upon himfelf the command of 
the army, and the title of king. Eumelus fent ambafl'a- 
dors to the new king, offering to difband his forces, upon 
condition that he would divide the kingdom with him ; 
but Prytanis not attending to his propofals, by the aflift- 
ance of the neighbouring Barbarians, Eumelus made him¬ 
felf mafter of Gargara, and feveral other cities. Prytanis 
marched againft him, at the head of a numerous army ^ 
but was overcome in battle, and being (hut up within a 
narrow neck of land, between the Palus Mxotis and a 
lake, was forced to furrendcr,. give up his army, and de¬ 
part the kingdom ; but he foon returned, and, by tbe 
afliftance of his friends, made himfelf mafter of fonie 
ftrong places. Eumelus marched againft him, and having 
put his army to flight, purfued him to a place called tbe 
Gardens, where he endeavoured to make head againft 
his brother’s vi£lorious army, but was killed in the at¬ 
tempt. 

Sumtlm. Upon his death, Eumelus ordered all tbe friends and 
children of his two brothers, Satyrus and Prytanis, to be 
murdered. Parifades alone, the fon of Satyrus, had the 
good fortune to make his efcape to the court of Agaras, 
icing of the Scythians; all the others were inhumanly maf- 
facred. This cruelty incenfed the people, who were ready 
to revolt, and revenge the death of their friends, by taking 
the life of the tyrant; when Eumelus, calling them to¬ 
gether, promifed to alter his condudf, reftored to the 
cities their former privileges, freed them from all kinds 
of taxes, and having by thefe means regained their affec¬ 
tions, governed the kingdom with great equity and mo¬ 
deration to his death. He is celebrated by the ancients, 
as the greateft king who had ever reigned in Bofporus. 
He not only defended hiS dominions againft the neigh¬ 
bouring Barbarians, who at different times invaded it with 
numerous armies, but M'ould have brought all the neigh¬ 
bouring nations under fubjeflion, had he not been pre¬ 
vented by death, after a reign of five years, and as many 
months. As he was returning from Scythia, in a cha¬ 
riot covered with a canopy, the horfes taking fright, and 
the driver not being able to ftop them in their career, the 
king threw himfelf out 5 but his fword being intangled in 
one of tbe wheels, he was hurried away with the violent 
motion of the chariot, and killed. 

Spariacui He was fucceeded by his fon Spartacus III. who reigned 
;//. twenty years. We read of Leucanor reigning, in the fe- 

LcucMtf^ quel, in the Bofporus Cimmerius, and {>aying a yearly 

tribute 
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, tribute to the Scythians. He was treacherouOy murdered 
I by one Arfacomas, a Scythian prince, for having refufed 
i him his daughter in marriage Upon his death, Eu- 
I boitus, his brother by a concubine, was placed on the 
I throne by the Sarmatians. The Alani, and the Greek 
; ftates of Alia Hkewife, joined him againft the Scythians, 
i who began to be too pow'erful in thofe parts : however, he 
j could never enjoy his kingdom in peace and tranquility, 

I 'till he fubmitted to pay them a double tribute. 

The next prince we find reigning in Bofporus, is Pari- 
! fades III. who, not being able to pay to Scilurus, king of 
Scythia, the unreafonable tribute he exafted, nor to with- 
iland fo powerful an enemy, voluntarily refigned the king¬ 
dom to Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, after it 
had been held by his.anceftors for the fpace of four hun¬ 
dred years In the time of the laft Mithridatic war, the 
Bofporans revolted from Mithridates, and admitted Ro¬ 
man garrifons into the cities of Phanagoria, Theodofia, 
Cherfonefus, and Nymphaeum; but, upon the death of 
that prince, the whole country was reftored by Pompey 
to his fon Pharnaces, whom he honoured with the title 
of a friend and ally of the Roman people. During the 
civil war between Csefar and Pompey, Pharnaces, not fa- 
tisfied with the kingdom of Bofporus, attempted the re¬ 
covery of his father’s dominions} crofled the Euxine Sea, 
and reduced Colchis, Armenia Minor, and feveral places 
in Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia *. After the battle 
of Pharfalia, Csefar fent Domitius Calvinus againft him 
with part of his army; but Domitius being overcome in 
battle, Pharnaces made himfelf mailer of the remaining 
part of Pontus and Cappadocia, atid of all Bithynia; 
whence he was preparing to advance into Afia, properly 
fo called; but in the mean time Csefar leaving Egypt, 
crofled Syria, came unexpefledly upon Pharnaces, and, 
having attacked him, gained a complete vi£lory. 

Pharnaces, after this defeat, fled to Sinope with a thou- 
fand horfe, and from thence failed back into Bofporus; 
where he no fooner landed, than Afander, whom he had 
appointed governor of that counfry during his abfence, 
feized and put him to death, taking upon himfelf the title 
of king of Bofporus Csefar bellowed the kingdom of 
Bofporus on Mithridates the Pergamian, as a reward for the 

' Lucian, in Toxari. t.DjoJor. Slcul. ibid. S Pint, in 

Csef Hirt de Bell. Alexandria. Dio Calf. lib. xlii. Appian. de 
Bell. Civil, lib. ii. *“ Appian. Hirt. & Plut. ibid. 
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eminent fervices be bad performed in Egypt, as we have 
related in the biftory of that country. At the fame time 
he appointed him tctrarch of Galatia, which he had a title 
to in right of his mother, who was defcended from one 
of thofe tetrarchs. He might alfo have laid claim to the 
kingdom of Bofporus, in right of his father ; for he was 
fuppofed to be the fon of Mithridates the Great, his mo¬ 
ther having been one of that prince’s concubines, after 
the death of Menodotus of Pergamus, her hulband. But” 
Cfcfar, in appointing him king of Bofporus, gave him 
only an empty title ; for Afander being in pofleOion of the 
whole country, he was to fettle himfelf on the throne by 
force of arms. With this view he raifed forces ; but, in- 
Itead of gaming the kingdom, loft his life, being over- 
come and flain in battle by Afander, who, after his death, 
held the kingdom without any farther moleftation 5 the 
Komans not being at Icifure, on account of their inteftine 
broils, to give him any difturbance K 
He was a man of great courage, and fkill in the mili- 
taiy art; however, the emperor Auguftus, diftrufting him, 
command of the Bofporan troops, who ferved in 
the Koman army, to Scribonius; a circumftance which 
Afander took fb much amifs, that he abltained from all 
food, an^d by that abftinence put an end to his life, in the 
ninety-third year of his age ^ Upon his death. Scribo- 
mus, pre^nding that he was the grandfon of Mithridates, 
""“'■’./he daughter of Pharnaccs, and pof- 
feifed himfelf of the kingdom of Bofporus; but was ex¬ 
pelled by Polemon, on whom Auguftus had beftowed 
that kingdom. 

Polemon was the Ton of Zeno, a famous orator of Lao- 
^cea, and, after the battle of Phiiippi, had been, by 

behaviour with 

that part of the kingdom of Pontus which lay next to Cap- 

in Ills expedition againft the 
prifoner. He was 
afterwards fent by the king of Media to negociate a peace 

"■/ m«»vir, by whom ho was, on 

‘'SAh'fT" 

res, hat Am, b, him, or rathe, 6y AeripBa, ataiU Scri- 
homas, whom ho defeatoh, and d,L from fho rhrono. 
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He engaged in feveral wars with the neighbouring Bar¬ 
barians, whom he kept in awe, preventing them from 
making incurfions into the Roman territories; but was at 
length overcome, taken, and put to death, by the Afpun- 
gitani, whom Strabo reckons among the nations that bor¬ 
dered on the Falus Maeotis. He had been honoured by 
Auguftus, fome time before his death, with the title of a 
friend and ally of the Roman people He left two fons, 
Zeno and Polemon H. The former, furnamed Artaxia, 
was, by Germanicus, made king of Armenia, to the great 
fatisfafbion of the Armenians, among whom he had been 
educated The latter fucceeded his father in the king¬ 
dom of Bofporus, which he exchanged, in the reign of 
Claudius, for part of Cilicia, We find no farther men¬ 
tion in hiftory of the Bofporani, till the reign of Tra¬ 
jan, who, as Eutropius informs us ", received the king of 
Bofporus under his protedlion. In the time of Antoninus 
Pius, Rimethalces reigned in the Bofporus Cimmerius, 
and came to Rome to treat with the emperor about the 
affairs of his kingdom, as we read in Capitolinus Lu¬ 
cian tells us, that the Bofporans, in his time, werp go¬ 
verned by a king, named Eupator; but what fate attended 
them thenceforth, to the divifion of the empire, we find 
no where recorded j and therefore lhail proceed to a fuc- 
cindi account of the other kingdoms mentioned in the 
title prefixed to this chapter. 


SECT. V. 

Of the Kingdom of Media. 


\K 7 E have delivered elfewhere the hiftory of Media, 
from the earlieft account of time, to its being re¬ 
duced by the Perfians, by whom it was held to the reign 
of Darius Codomannus, when the other provinces of Me¬ 
dia fell under the power of the Macedonians j buf that 
which lay between Mount Taurus and the Cafpian Sea, 
withftood Alexander, being defended by Atropatus, who, 
upon the downfal of the Perfian monarchy, referved it 
for himfelf, and tranfmitted it to his pofterity, who held 
it as fovereigns to Strabo’s time ^ From Atropatus, it 


■Strabo, lib. xi. Plut. in Anton.- Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib. v. 
Dio, lib, xlix. liii. liv. “Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 54. 56. 

a Butrop. lib. viii. • Capitol, in Antonin. Pio. p Strabo, 
Hb. xi. p, <11. 
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was called Media Atropatia, or fimply Atropatene. In 
procefs of time it became a very confiderable kingdom ; 
for Strabo tells us, that the kings of,Atropatene could 
bring into the field forty thoufand foot, and twenty thou- 
fand horfe. The metropolis of this kingdom is called by 
Strabo, Gaza; by Plutarch, Phrahata; arid by Dio, Pra- 
afpa. The firft who reigned here was Atropatus, who 
being governor of this province in the time of Darius 
Codomannus, defended the narrow pafles leading into it 
againft Alexander; and at his departure caufed himfelf to 
be ackpowleged king of the country. Upon the death of 
Alexander, Perdiccas, who had married Atropatus’s 
daughter, fuffered him to enjoy his new kingdom with¬ 
out moleftation. The other kings of Media we find men- 
Tmarchui. tinned in hiftory, are, Timarchus, Mithridates, Darius, 
and Artuafdes. Timarchus reigned in the time ofDe-r 
metrius Soter, king of Syria, who attempted, but without 
MMritia- fuccefs, to reduce Media Mithridates was contempo- 
rary with Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, whom 
he affifted againft Lucullus. He married the daughter of 
Tigra'nes, king of Armenia, but dying without iflue, left 
Darius. the kingdom to his brother Darius, who likewife ffded 
with Mithridates ; but was overcome by Pompey Da- 
Ariuafdts. rius was fucceeded by his fon Artvafdes, or Artuafdes, 
on whom Marc Antony made war, at the inftigation of 
Artabazus, king of Armenia. 

Upon the retreat of Antony, Artuafdes having a dif¬ 
ference with his allies the Parthians, about the divifion of 
the Roman fpoils, fent ambafladors into Egypt, acquaint¬ 
ing Antony, that he was ready to join him with all his 
forces and affift him, to the utmoft of his power, in the 
reduftion of Parthia. The triumvir, therefore, refolved 
to return into Parthia by the Way of Media; and, to 
attach Artuafdes more firmly to his intereft, firft fent him, 
as a prefent, the head of Artabazus, his inveterate enemy, 
whom he had treacheroufly feized ; and afterwards con- 
trafled a marriage for Alexander, one of his fons by 
Cleopatra, with a daughter of the king of Media; but in 
the mean time the civil war breaking out between Antony 
and 0 £iavianus, Artuafdes fent; his forces to join the for¬ 
mer ; a circumftance which gave the Parthians an oppor¬ 
tunity of invading his dominions, and driving him from 
the throne. After having lived fome time in Syria, he 

1 Trog. Pomp.'Prolog.fib.xxxiv, 'Dio, lib.xitxv. Plut. 
ia Po9p. Appian. Mitpridat. 
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lia 4 rccourfe to the clemency of Oftavianus, who received 
him into favour, and bellowed upon him the kingdom of 
Armenia Minor As for the kingdom of Media, it con¬ 
tinued fubjeft to the Parthians, who held it for many years. 


SECT. VI. 

Of the Kingdom of Ba£lria» 

O A C T RI A, or Ba£lriana, now Choraflan, was Sa 3 ria. 
" bounded on the weft by Margiana, on the north by 
the river Oxus, on the foilth by Mount Paropamifus, and 
on the eaft by Afiatic Scythia and the country of the Mat- 
fagetse. It was a large, fruitful, and well-peopled coun¬ 
try, containing, if Ammianus Marcellinus is to be credit¬ 
ed ', a thoufand cities ; but of thefe we find only the fol¬ 
lowing mentioned by the ancients; Ba£tra, the metropolis Otieitf 
of the country, called anciently Zariafpe (S). 

Alexandria, probably built by Alexander; Darapfa, or 
Adrafpa, the fame city which Arrian calls Drapfaca “ i 
Euchratidia, Cariata, both fpoken of by Strabo*; the 
latter was deftroyed by Alexander; Sifimethrx Petra, 
where Alexander folemnized his marriage with Roxana, 
who was kept there ; Maracanda, repaired, but not built, 
as JEneas Sylvius and Cambinus have imagined, by Ta¬ 
merlane *. This city is known by the name of Samaracanda, 
whence the prefent kings of Perfia ftyle themfelves princes 
of Samaracanda y. Ebufmi and Charracharta, now Chia- 


• Dio. lib xlix. p. 415- Zonar, tom, ii. t Ammian. Mar- 

cellin. lib. xxiii. « Arrian, lib. iii. cap. *9. , * Strabo, lib. 

XV. p. +98. * Chalcocond. lib. iii. y Chrytsus in Chron. 


(S) Some writers, indeed, 
make BaiSlra and Zariafpe two 
different cities; but Strabo (1) 
and Pliny (a) tells us, in ex- 
prefs terms, that. BaiSira and 
Zariafpe were two names of 
one and the feme city. Pliny, 
places Baiftra on the river Za- 
riaipe; and Curtius on the 
Baurus, at the foot of Mount 
Paropamifus; but Ptolemy, 

(t) Strabo, lib. xi. (a) Piin. 
lib. vii. cap.%. 


difagreeing with both thefe 
writers, defcribes it as Hand¬ 
ing on the river Dargidus, in 
the heart of the country, at 
a great diftance from Mount 
Paropamifus, which was the 
fouthern boundary. From the 
river Ba£trus, Curtius (3) will 
have both the city and country 
to have borrowed their names. 

lib. vj. cap. 15) i6. (3) OtCurt. 

riachar, 
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riachar, were once two places of great note, being cilled 
by Ptolemy royal cities. 

ITie chief rivers of BaSria were, the Ochus, the Oxus, 
the Orgomenes, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Dargomenes, 
the Zariafpaor Zariafpes, the Artimis, and theDargidus. 
Moft of thefe rivers fall into the Ochps, which fprings 
from Mount Paropamifus, and difcharges itfelf into the 
Cafpian Sea. Paropamifus, or Parapamifus, is a part of 
Mount Taurus, and not of Mount Caucafus, as thofe who 
attended Alexander in his expedition into India, chofe to 
call it*. That part of Ba£lria, which was watered by 
the river Oxus, is defcribed by the ancients as a very fruit¬ 
ful country, abounding with pallures, and well Hocked 
with cattle of a very large fizc; but the fouthern parts 
were nothing but fandy defetts, without any track or 
beaten way, infomuch that travellers ufed to reft in the 
day-time, and purfue their journey in the night, guiding 
them'felves by the ftars, as on the fea, not without danger 
of being buried in the fand. The country was inhabited 
by the following nations ; the Salatarx, Zariafpae, Cho- 
matri, Comi, Acinacae, Tambazse, Thocarse, Marycsei, 
Amarifpii, and feveral others of lefs note. The Baftrians 
in general were reckoned good foldiers, being always at 
war, either among themfelves, or with the neighbouring 
nations, and enemies to all manner of luxury. Pliny 
tells us, that they ufed to expofe their old people, when 
they attained to a certain age, to be devoured by fierce 
maftiffs, which they kept for that purpofe, and called 
fepulchral dogs. The fame author adds, that they allow¬ 
ed their daughters to afibciate with whom they pleafed, 
and that iiicontinency was no way difreputable, even to 
the women. ' 

As to their government, they were ruled by kings in 
the eaiiicft ages. Zoroafter is faid, byEufebius*, to have 
reigned in Baftria, and to have been contemporary with 
Ninus, who made war upon him, and fubdued his coun¬ 
try. But Ctefias mentions one Oxyartes, as reigning in 
Baflria, when that country was reduced by Ninus, and 
fays, Zoroafter was contemporary with Cyrus the Great. 
Pliny tjueliions whether he ever reigned in Baifiria. All 
authors agree, that Baflriawas fubdued, firftby the Afly- 
rians, and afterwards by the Perfians, under Cyrus the 
Great, as wc have related in the hiftory of thofe two em¬ 
pires. It fell afterwards under the power of the Macedo- 

I Strabo, lib. xi. p. 34*. Arrian. Indie, cap. II. » Eufeb* 

in Ch'i on. ■’ 


nians. 




i;i3ns> and was held by the facceSbrs of Seleucus Nicator 
till the reign of Antiochus Theos, when Theodotus, 
from being governor of that province, became king, and 
ftrengthened himfelf fo effedfually in his new kingdom, 
while Antiochus was engaged in a war with Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, king of Egypt, that he could never afterwards 
difpoflefs him of his acquifitions He w'as fucceeded by 
his fon, named alfo Theodotus, who, entering into an 
alliance with Arfaces, the founder of the Parthian mo¬ 
narchy, confulerably enlarged his kingdom, w’hile the 
two brothers, Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax, 
were waiting their ftrength againft each other. Theo¬ 
dotus was overcome in battle, and driven out by Euthy- 
demus, his brother, who, being a very valiant and pru¬ 
dent prince, maintained a long war againlt Antiochus 
the Great, in defence of his country, obliging him, at 
laft, to lay aCde all thoughts of ever reducing it, as we 
have related in the hillory of Syria., Euthydemus was 
fucceeded by his brother Menander, who, palling the 
river Hypanis, fubdued the kingdom of Sigertis, the 
large province of Pattalena, and feveral other countries, 
unknown even to Alexander the Great; but while he was 
preparing to make new conquefts, and invade the Syrian 
dominions, he was taken off by a violent fever, to the 
great grief of his fubje£ls, among whom his afhes were 
diftributed, to quell the difturbances that arofe on account 
of his body, to which many cities laid claim. In confe- 
quence of thefe pretcnfions, magnificent monuments were 
ere£led to his memory in moft cities of Baftria'. 

He was fucceeded by his nephew Demetrius, the fon 
of Euthydemus, in whofe name he had governed, that 
prince being very young at bis father’s death. Demetrius 
was not inferior to his uncle in courage and bravery ; for 
he not only maintained himfelf in polTelfion of the pro¬ 
vinces which Menander had reduced, but made feveral 
new acquifitions, and, at his death, left the kingdom of 
BaiTria in a moft flourilhing condition. His Ton Eucra- 
tides built the city of Eucratidia, and, having invaded 
India, made himfelf matter of all thofe provinces which 
had been fubjefted by Alexander. On his return to his 
own dominions he was treacheroully murdered by his fon, 
named alfo Eucratides, to whom he had committed the 
government of the kiijgdom during his abfcnce. So wick- 

>> Arrian, in Parthic. apnd Phot. Cod. 58. Syncell. p. *8+. Juftin. 
lib. xii. cap. 4. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 515- ' Arrian, Peripl. p. 

3». Trog. in Prolog, lib. xli. 
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ed an aftion did not go long unpuniflied j for the Scy¬ 
thians invading Baclria on one fide, and fhe Parthians on 
the other, Eucratides was driven from the throne, and 
foon after killed in attempting to recover it. Upon his 
death the Parthians feized on the provinces of Afpionia 
and Thuriva, leaving all the reft to the Scythians, who 
held the kingdom of Baftria till the invafion of the Huns. 
The kingji whom we find mentioned as reigning in Bac- 
tria in the times of the emperors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, 
and Valerian, were all of Scythian extradfion; but the 
Scythians were, in their turn, driven out by the Huns, 
who reigned in Batftria, as we read in our modern hif- 
torians, in the time of Ladillaus IV. king of Hungary. 

SECT. VII. 

Of the Kingdom of Edijfa. 

Sdtjfa, np H E ancient city of Edefla is placed by geographers in 
-*• Mefopotamia, on the banks of the Scirtus, between 
Mount Mafius and the Euphrates, into which the Scirtus 
empties itfelf. It was onCe a place of great note, and fa¬ 
mous for a temple of the Syrian goddefs, which was 
reckoned one of the richeft in the world. From this tem¬ 
ple, Edefla was ftyled Hierapolis, or the Holy City. 
During the inteftine broils, which greatly weakened the 
^ugarus, kingdom of Syria, Augarus, or Abgatus, feized on the 
tr Abga- city of Edefla, and its fruitful territory, which he eredted 
into a new kingdom, ftyling himfelf king of Edefla, and 
thhking- tranfmitting the fame title to bis pofterity. Under which 
dom. of the Syrian kings this revolution happened, we find no 
where recorded. All we know of the founder of this new 
kingdom is, that he often defeated the Syrians, to whom 
the country which he poflefled had been long fubjedf; 
and, notwithftanding their utmoft efforts, left at his death 
his fmall principality in a very flourilhing condition. He 
Ariamms, fucceeded by his fon Ariamnes, or Abgarus II. for 
*r Abga- the name of Abgarus was common to all the kings of 
rus Ih Edefla. This prince made himfelf mafter of the province 
of Ofroene, and entering into an alliance with Pompey 
againft Tigranes the Great, king of Armenia, fupplied his 
army with provifions. In the Parthian war, he pre¬ 
tended to fide with Craflus ; but in the mean time, main¬ 
taining a private correfpondence with the enemy, he was 
the caufe of the great overthrow which the Romans re¬ 
ceived ' 
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ceived at Carrhse.. He left the kingdom to his fon Ucha- Uchanias 
iiias, mentioned by Enfebius who was fucceeded by his 
fon Abgarus III. a prince celebrated by the ecclehadic rw///. 
writers, on account of the letters which he is fuppofed to 
have written to our Saviour (T). 

Abgarus IV. the fon of the above mentioned prince, Abgarut 
reigned in the time of the emperor Claudius, and joined 
C. CafTius, governor of Syria, who had been ordered by 
that emperor to place Meherdates on the throne of Par- 
thia. When Meherdates arrived at Edefla, Abgarus, who 
had been gained over by the Parthians, detained him 
there, under various pretences, till the enemy had drawn 
together their forces; and, in the heat of the engage¬ 
ment, abandoning the Homans, with the king of the 
Adiabenians, occafioned the defeat of their army The Abgarms 
next prince of Edeffa we find mentioned in hillory, is, that 
Abgarus, who was contemporary with the emperor Tra¬ 
jan, to whom he fent, during the war he waged with the 
Parthians, two hundred and fifty fine horfes, a great many 
complete fuits of armour, and fixty thoufand javelins. 

Trajan accepted of three breaft-plates only, and declared 
Abgarus a friend and ally of the Roman people. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Arbandes, who was highly favoured Arbamict. 
by Trajan. Abgarus VI. the fon of Arbandes, is men- Abgaru$ 
tioned by Capitolinus in his life of Antonins Pius, and by 
Epiphanius, who calls him a moft pious prince. Another 
prince pf the fame name reigned at Edefla, in the time of 
the emperor Severus, aflifted him in the wars he waged in 
the Eaft, and attended him to Rome, where he w'as, by 
the emperor’s order, received and entertained with the ut- 
moft pomp and fplcndor f. Hs was afterwards fufpeaed, 
by Caracalla, of holding a correfpondence vidth the ene¬ 
mies of Rome, and being fummoned to juftify himfelf be¬ 
fore the emperor, he w''as, by his order, confined, and his 
kingdom reduced to a Roman province s. 

Eufeb. Hift.Ecclef. lib. i. cap. 15. ' Tacit, lib. xii. 

» Spartian. in Severe. S Dio, & Zonar. in Caracalla & He- 

liogabalo. Spartian. ubi fapra. Herodian. lib. iii. 

(T) Whether thofe letters occafioned among the learned, 
were genuine or forged, it is may confultCafaubon, Oretfe- 
foreign to our purpofe to en- tus, Tilleraont, Du Pin, and 
quire: thofe who are defirous father Alexander ; all of whom 
of being acquainted with the have treated on this fubjedt. 
controverfy which they have 
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SECT. VIII. 

0/ the Kingdom of Emefa. 


pM E S A, Emifa, or Emifla, was a city of Syria, placed 
by moft of the ancient geographers on the Orontes, 
between Apamea and Laodicea Cabiofa. This city one 
Sampficeramus, an Arabian, feized during the troubles of 
Syria; and, afluming the title of king, held Emefa, and 
its fmall territory, without the leaft di’fturbance from the 
Seleucidae, who had other more important wars on their 
hands'* (U). 

He left two fons, lamblichus and Alexander. The 
former fuceeeded his father, and, as he was greatly at¬ 
tached to the Romans, acquainted Cicero, while he go^ 
verned Cilicia in quality of prqconful, with the motions 
and defigns of the Parthians, who, under the conduft of 
Pacorus, their king, were preparing to invade Syria. In 
the civil wars of Rome, he fided firft with Caefar againif 
Pompey, and afterwards with Antony againft Oaavianus. 
After the vidory gained by the latter at Adium, Antony, 
apprehending that he defigned to follow the example of 
the neighbouring princes, who had all declared for the 
conqueror, got him into his power, and, upon that bare 
fufpicion, caufed him to be put to a moft cruel death*. 
He is ftyled by Strabo, the petty king of the Emefeni; by 
Jofephus, a petty prince of Arabia ; and by Dio, prince 
of the Arabians. 

Upon his death the kingdom was, by Antony, beftowed 
on his brother Alexander, who, continuing faithful to his 
^nefador in his greateft diftrefs, was taken prifoner by 
Oftavianus, and not only deprived of his kingdom) but car- 
ried ill triumph, and afterwards put to deathHis fon, 
lamblichus II. was received into favour by Oflavianus, 
and by him reftored to his father’s kingdom, after he had 


•> Strab. lib. xvi. 
lib. xiv.cap. 13. Dioo.lib. 1. 
kDto. lib.li 


1 Strabo, ibid. Jofeph. Amiq. 
Cic. Epift. ad Fam; lib. xv. Epitt. i. 


(U) Sampficeramus is often 
mentioned by Cicero, in his 
letters to Atticus (i). But 
Nizolius is of opinion, that 


Cicero, under that difguife, 
meant Pompey, who had over¬ 
come Sampficeramus. 


(i) Cic. ad Attic, lib, ii. ,4,i7,& 13, 


lived 
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lived feme time in banifliment. Many years after him 
reigned Sampficeramus II. whom feme- writers confider 
as his grandfon. He is mentioned by Jofephus, who 
ftyles him king of the EmefeniHe was fucceeded by 
his fon A^.izus, who, falling in love with Drufilla, the 
filter of Agrippa Minor, embraced the Jdwilh religion, in 
order to marry that princefs"*. His lifter Jotape was mar¬ 
ried to Ariftobulus, the brother of Agrippa the Great. 
Azizus is the laft king of Emefii we find mentioned in 
hiftory. This fmall kingdom was perhaps feized by the 
Arabians ; for, fome years after, we find it pofleffed by 
the Iturasans. The emperor Hcliogabalus was a native of 
the city of Emefa. 

SECT. IX. 

Of the Kingdom of Adiabcne. 

A S we have deferibed elfewhere the province of Adia- 
bene, which was the richeft and moll fruitful of all 
Aflyria, we lhall in this place only give a fuccin£t ac¬ 
count of the kings, who, taking advantage of the dif- 
turbances that reigned among the Seleucidse, ere£led here 
a new kingdom, and held it in oppofition to the Syrian 
kings, till they were expelled by the power of the Roman 
emperors. I'he firft king we find mentioned in hiftory, 
reigned in the time of the Mithridatic war, and joined 
Tigranes againll Lucullus, as we read in Plutarch, though 
that author docs not acquaint us with his name". Many 
years after, that is, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
one Monobazus, called alfo Bazeos, ruled over the Adia- 
Benians. This prince, being enamoured with his filler 
Helena, married, and had by her two fons, named, Mo¬ 
nobazus and Izates. He had feveral children by other 
wives ; but, as he favoured Izates above all the reft, this 
preference raifed no fmall jealoufy in his other fons, efpe- 
ciaily in MonobazuSj the eldell. To prevent the evil 
confequences which his partiality might occafion in his 
family, hefent Izates to be educated by one Abemerigus, 
lord or king of a rich country in that neighbourhood. 
Abemerigus, who then refided at a place called Spafinus, 
educated him with great care, and gave him his daughter 
Samacha in marriage, and with her a rich and fruitful 
country, by way of dowry. In the mean time Monabazus, 

• Jofeph, Antiq. lib; xviii. cap. 7, & lib. xiX. cap. 7. «> Zonar, 

tom. i. " Plut. in Lucuil; 

being 
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being ftricken in years, and defirous to fee his favourite 
child before his death, fent for Izates, and receiving him 
with great tendernefs, bellowed upon him the country of 
Cxron, which abounded with odoriferous plants, and was 
famous, on account of the remains of Noah’s ark. In 
this country Izates remained till his father’s death, when 
his mother Helena, calling together the chief lords of the 
kingdom, told them, that the deceafed king had, by his 
laft will, appointed Izates to reign after his death, as the 
moll worthy of all his children j but that flie had not 
thought proper to acquaint' him with this mark of dif- 
tinflion, till the honour, to which he had been deftined 
by his father, Ihould be confirmed by the unanimous con- 
fent of his fubjedls. The nobles, prollrating themfelves 
on the ground before the queen, according to the cullom 
of the country, declared, that they approved the king’s 
eledlion, and were ready, not only to obey Izates, who 
had been defervedly preferred to his brothers, but to 
put them all to death, that he might enjoy the king¬ 
dom without difturbance. The queen thanked them for 
their zeal, but at the fame time defired them to forbear 
Ihcdding the blood of any of the royal family, till the 
will of their new fovereign Ihould be known. They then 
entreated the queen to confine at leaft the young princes 
till the king’s arrival,' and in the mean time to appoint one 
to govern in his name. Helena readily complied with 
their requeft, and named her elded fon, Monobazus, guar¬ 
dian pf the kingdom during his brother’s abfence, placing 
with her own hand the diadem on his head, and deliver¬ 
ing to him his father’s feal, with the robe, called by the 
Adiabenians, Sampfera. Izates, being acquainted with 
his father’s death, and the zeal his new fubje£ls had (hewn 
for him, haftened to his kingdom, where he was received 
with great rejoicings, and met by his brother Monobazus, 
who, on his arrival, refigned to him the diadem, and 
other enfigns of royalty. 

While Izates was at the court of Abemerigus, he had 
t')een indrudled in the Jewilh religion by oi^e Ananias, 
who, at his requed, had attended him into the kingdom 
of Adiabene, and continued with him in the province of 
Caeron. 

In his reign Artabanus, king of the Parthians, being 
expelled by his rebellious fubjeSs, had recourfe to him, 
and was not only kindly received at his court, and treated 
like a king, but, by his good offices, redored to the 
crown} in acknowlegemeatof which kindaefs, Artaban^ 

yielded 
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yielded to him the fruitful province of Nifibis, which he 
had lately taken from the king of Armenia. Upon the 
death of Artabanus, a civil war breaking out in Parthia 
between Gotarzes and Meherdates, Izatcs pretended to 
favour the latter, whofe claim was fupported by the em¬ 
peror Claudius, but maintained the whole time a private 
corfcfpondence with the former, and joined hint at lait 
with all his forces ; a junction which brought on the ruin 
of Meherdates “, as we fliall have occaliou to relate in the 
Hiftory of Parthia. 

Monobazus, the king’s elder brother, and the other 
princes of the royal family, finding that Izates had been 
attended with wonderful fuccefs, fays Jofephus p, in all 
his undertakings, ever fince the change of his religion, 
rcfolvcd to follow his example ; a refolution which fo of- HUfubjeas 
fended the chief lords of the kingdom, that, entering confpirea- 
into a confpiracy againft their prince, who had firft intro- him, 
duced the Jewifti religion among them, they wrote pri- 
vately to Abias, king of Arabia. They promifed him 
great fums of money, on condition he would affift them 
in driving Izates from the throne ; afluring him, that they 
were all refolved to forfake him, and deliver him up to 
the firft that ftiould invade his dominions. In confe- 
quence of this intimation, Abias, having drawn together 
a confiderable army, entered the kingdom of Adiabene, 
where he was met by Izates: a battle enfuing, the 
Adiabenians, at the firft onfet, fled, as if they had been 
feized with a panic, and retired in great diforder to their 
camp. The king, feeing himfelf abandoned by his 
troops, retired with them ; and having found, on examin¬ 
ing the caufe of fo fudden a flight, that the private men 
had only followed the example of their leaders, he 
caufed the chief confpirators to be immediately put to 
death ; and marching out next day with the reft, fell un- <u)ko is dt- 
expedledly upon the enemy, and gained a complete vie- fimedhy 
tory. The king of Arabia being clofely purfued by the 
Adiabenians, flieltered himfelf in the fortrefs of Arfum, 
which Izates immediately befieged, and alfaulted with 
fuch vigour, that it was foon obliged to furrendcr. He 
found there an immenfe booty, and great quantities of 
provifions ; but Abias, by a voluntary death, efcaped 
captivity. 

The confpirators, though difappointed, ftill perfifted in 
their former refolution of getting rid, with the firft op- 

• Tacitus, Anna!, lib. xii. ^ Jofepb. ibid. 
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portunity, of a king who endeavoured toaboHfli their an¬ 
cient religion, and introduce a ftrange law. 7 hey there¬ 
fore had recourfe to Vologefes, king of the Parthians, 
entreating him to affifl; them in dethroning Izates, and to 
give them a king of the race of the Arfacidae, fince they 
could not live under a prince, who countenanced a reli¬ 
gion diiTering from that of his own country. Upon this 
invitation, Vologefes marched with an army againft Iza¬ 
tes, who, finding himfelf unable to oppofe fo powerful 
an enemy with his own ftrength, had recourfe to prayers, 
befeeching the Almighty to exert his power in the de¬ 
fence of one, who put all his confidence in him. He 
had fcarce ended his prayer, when news were brought 
him, that Vologefes, who had encamped ovcr-againfl him 
on the other fide of the river, wrhich parted Adiabene 
from Media, was retired in great hade and confufion, 
upon certain advice, that the Dahse and Sacte, taking ad¬ 
vantage of his abfence, had invaded Parthia, comminiiig 
moft dreadful ravages 1. Izates, being thus delivered, by 
the proteflion of heaven, from the imminent danger he 
was in of lofing both his life and his kingdom, fpent the 
remainder of his days in peace and tranquillity, and died 
in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his 
reign. He had by his wife Samacha or Samaeo, the 
daughter of Abemerigus, five fons, who were all brought 
up under their grandmother Helena at Jerufalcm, and 
there taught both the Jewifli language and religion (W). 

Mono- 

1 J^fepb. Antiq. lib, xx. cap.». 

t W) They were in that city was fo renowned over all the 
while it was befieged by Ti- world. Izates not only fup- 
tus, who generqufly pardoned plied her with all things that 
them, and catried them with were neceflary for her journey, 
him to Rome, where they re- in a royal and magnificent ma’n- 
mained as boftages (1). 'He- ner, and with large fums of 
lena, who was both mother money, but attended her in 
and aunt to Izates, and a zea- perlbn great part of the way. 
lous profelyte to the Jewiflr On her arrival at Jerui'alem, 
religion, no fooner law her fa- flie was received by the priefts 
vourite fon fettled on the and chief men of the nation, 
throne, than flie undertook a in a manner fuitable to her 
yourney to Jerufalem, being rank, and entertained with 
dehrous to vifit the holy city, great fplendor and magnifi- 
and oiler lacrifices of thankf- cence j but foon after ilie city 
giving in the temple, which being moft grievoufly opprelT- 

(i) Idem, de Bell, Jud. lib. vii.eap, 13, 
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Monobazus, who fucceeded his brother Izatcs, fent 
his body, with that of his mother Helena, to be dcpofited 
in the magnificent monument, which fhe had eredted 
with three lofty pyramids, about three furlongs from the 
city of Jerufalem ^ 

Though Izates had feveral children, yet, by his laft Monohazus 
W’ill, he bequeathed the crown to his brother Monobazus, 
rewarding him for the great care, and indefatigable fide¬ 
lity w'ith which he had governed the kingdom during his 
abfence, and the entire fubmiffion he had fitewn him, 
though a younger brother, the whole time of his reign. 

But as to the affairs of this kingdom, there is a profound 
fdence among authors, from the death of Izates, who 
was contemporary with the emperor Claudius, to the 
reign of Trajan, when one Mebarfapes ruled there, and 
joined Chofroes, king of the Perfians, againft the Romans. 

That war proving unfuccefsftil, he was driven from the 
throne, and obliged to fhelter himfelf in the dominions 
of Manus, king of Aiabia, who attempted to rcftorc him 
to his kingdom ; but as the ftrong caftle of Adenyftrse 
was held by a Roman garrifon, which he could never 
diflodge, he was forced to drop the enterprize, and, aban¬ 
doning his friend and ally, conclude a peace with Rome’. 

We find no farther mention made of the Adiabenians, 
till the reign of Sapor II. king of Peifia, when they em¬ 
braced the Chrillian religion, as Sozomenus ‘ and Nicc- 
phorus inform “ us, and were, on that accotint, treated 

' Jofeph. ubi fiipra. s Dio, in Trajan^ Sex. Ruf in Epit. 

Theod. Min. in Fragm. lib. Ixxv. Dionyf. ‘ Sozom. lib. ii. 

cap. 12, n Niceph. Hift. Tripar. lib. viii. cap. 38. 

ed by a famine, that, in all rufalem, for the relief of the 
likelihood, which had been atflidted citizens (3). Thefe 
foretold by the prophet Aga- pious offices, and the zeal flie 
bus, as we read in the Ails (2), flievved for the Jewilh religion, 
the pious queen not only re- gained her, as Jofephus in- 
fufed to be maintained at the forms us, the afieition of the 
public expcnce, but plenti- whole nation. She continued 
fully fupplied the poor of the in Jerufalem (where flie built 
city with corn from Egypt, a magnificent palace, yvhich. 
and other provifions from the was burnt by the Romans un- 
ilbnd of Cyprus, She like- dcr Titus} till the death of Iza- 
wife perluaded her fon Izates tes, when fhe returned to Adia- 
to fend a confidcrablc fum of beue, and foon after died, 
money to the governor of Je- 

(*) Afis xi. a$. (3) Jofi Antiq. lib. xx. cap. a. 
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with great cruelty by the above mentioned king, to whom 
they were at that time fubjeft. 

SECT. X. 

Of the Kingdom of Elymais. 

■p L T M AIS, or, as Strabo » calls it, Elymatis, was a 
■*-' province of Perfia, lying between the rivers Eulieus 
and Oroates, extending from the confines of Media to 
the Erythraean fea, or Perfian gulf. It was formerly di¬ 
vided into three great diftrifts •, namely, Mefabatene, Ga- 
bcne or Gabiene, and Carbiana, and contained the fol¬ 
lowing cities ; Seleucia, in more ancient times Soloce, on 
the banks of the Hedypos or Hedypnus. which Strabo calls 
a great city; Safirate, at a fmall diftance from Mount 
Cafyrus; Badaca, on the Eulaeus; and Elymais, the me¬ 
tropolis of the province, famous for a rich temple confe- 
crated to Diana, which Antiochus Epiphanes attempted 
to plunder; but was obliged, by the inhabitants, to retire 
with difgrace. We muft not confound this city with 
that of Perfepolis, called alfo by fome writers Elymais ; 
for the city we are here fpeaking of flood in the province 
of Elymais, and the other in that of Perils. The tem¬ 
ple of Elymais was afterwards plundered by one of the 
Parthian kings, who found in it, as Strabo tells us, ten 
thoufand talents. In this country there was alfo a very 
rich temple confecrated to Jupiter Belus, which Antio¬ 
chus the Great artempted to plunder, but loft his life in 
the attempt, as we have related in the hiftory of his 
reign. The country of Elymais was inhabited, according 
to Pliny*, by the following nations; the Oxii or Uxii, 
Miztei, Parthufi, Mardi, Saitae, Hyi, Coflki, Par^taceni, 
and Meflabatx. The Elymseans were a powerful people, 
inured to the toils of war, ikilful bowmen, and never 
fubdued either by the Syro-Maccdonian, or Parthian 
kings, but governed by their own princes. If what Stra¬ 
bo writes be true, we may date the rife of this kingdom 
from the downfal of the Perfian monarchy; for it is 
agreed on by all the ancients, that the Elymteans were 
fubjettto the kings of Perfia; and, if they never fubmit- 
ted to the Syrian yoke, they muft have been firft governed 
by their own princes, either in Alexander’s life-time, or 

* Plin. Hb. vi, cap. *7. 

fQ09 
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foon after his death. Their kings are often mentioned by 
the ancients ; but not one of them, which is fomewhat 
furpriCng, named by any writer. All we know of them 
is, that they affifted Antiochus the Great in his wars 
with Rome ; but afterwards cut off both him, and his 
army, in defence of their temple. The like fate would 
have attended Antiochus Epiphanes, when he attempted 
to plunder the temple of Diana, had he not, by a timely 
" flight, retired into Media They afterwards, under the 
condud of their king, engaged in a war againft the Ba¬ 
bylonians and Sufians, in which they were affifted by the 
Coftkans, with thirteen thoufand archers *. 

SECT. XI. 

Of the Kingdom of Characene. 

C HARACENE was the moft fouthern part of SuGana, 
a province of PerGa, lying on the Perfian Gulf, be¬ 
tween the Tigris and the Eulteus. It was fo named from 
the city of Chorax, called flrft Alexandria, from its founder 
Alexander the Great; afterwards Antiochia, from Antio¬ 
chus V. king of Syria, who repaired and beautifled it; and 
laftly, Chorax Spaflnae, or PaGnse, that is the Mole of 
Spaflnes, an Arabian king of that name having fecured it 
againft the overflowing of the Tigris, by a high bank or 
mole, extending three miles, which ferved as a fence to 
all that country *. DionyGus Periegetes, and Ifidorus, 
author of the Parthicse ManGones, wdre both natives of 
this city. The fmall diftridi of Characene was feized by 
Pafines, the fon of Sogdonacus, king of the the neigh¬ 
bouring Arabs, during the troubles of Syria, and ereiSed 
into a kingdom. Lucian calls him Hyfpafines, and adds, 
that he ruled over the Characeni, and the neighbouring 
people; he died in the eighty-Gfth year of his age 
The other kings of this country we Gnd mentioned by the 
ancients, are, Terseus, who died in the ninety-fecond 
year of bis age, and after him Artabazus the feventh, as 
Lucian informs us, who was driven from the throne by 
his own fubjeffs, but reftored by the Parthians.^ And 
this is all we Gnd in the ancients relating to the kings of 
Characene. 

y Polyb. in Excerpt. Val. p. 144- Appian. in Syriac. 1 Mac- 
cab. vi. I, », &c. » Strabo, ibid. * Plin. lib. vi. 

cap. *7. s Lucian. inMacrob. 
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SECT. XII. 

Of the Kingdom of Commagene. 

C OMMAGENE .was fubjeft to the Syrians in the time 
of Antioch us the Great, and left to him by the treaty 
of peace, which he concluded with Rome, after the fa- 
' mous battle of Magnefia ; whence it is probable, that it 
was feized by fome of the princes of the Sele'ucian family, 
during their inicftinc wars ; for we find no mention, made 
of the kings of Commageiie till Pompey’s time, and the 
names of thofc, who afterwards reigned there, are entire¬ 
ly Syrian. 'I'he firft w^e find mentioned in hiftory, is An- 
tiochus, who, together with Darius king of Media, op- 
pofed Pompey as he entered Syria, after the defeat of 
'rigraiit’s ; but, being overcome in battle, he fubmitted 
to the conqueror, and w'as, for his fubmiffion, not only 
coniirnicd by Pompey in his kingdom, but rewarded with 
of Mefopotamia In the civil war between Ciefar 
and Pompey, he fent large fupplies to the latter. He af- 
tcrw.irds joined Pacorus, king of Parthia, whom Labie- 
nus had invited into Syria, and was, on that occafion, be- 
fieged by Ventidius, in the city of Samofatie, and obliged 
to purchafe a peace of M.irc Antony with three hundred 
talents. In the reign of Auguftus, a difpute arifing be¬ 
tween him and his brother Miihridates, he caufed the am- 
baffiidor, whom his brother had fent to plead his caufc 
at Rome, to be treacheroufly aflaflinated. Whereupon 
he w'as .finnmoned to appear before thefenate, and, being 
by that body found guilty of the murder laid to his 
charge, he was, by the emperor’s order, put to death 
He w'as fucceeded by Mithiidates, on whom Auguf¬ 
tus bellowed the kingdom of Commagene, though no. 
way related to the deceafed king, as a reward for his 
fervices during the war with Antony and Cleopatra. Mi- 
thridates, the king’s brother, was excluded from the 
throne, for having fided with Antony. Upon the death 
of Mithridates, Augultus fulFered Antiochus II. the fon 
of Antiochus I. to take poffeffion of his father’s kingdom. 
He died in the reign of Eiberius. Upon his death great 
difturhanccs arifing between the nobles and the people, 
the latter demanding a king, and the former defiring to 
be governed by a magiftrate fent them from Rome, Ti- 

° Jofeph. Antiq. lib. ii. Orof. lib.vi. li Mo,'lib.lii. p. 4.95. 

herius 
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berlus complied with the requeft of the nobles, and ap¬ 
pointed Q. Servseus to govern Comfnagene in quality of 
prsetor But Caligula reftored the kingdom of Comma- 
gene to Antiochus, the fon of Antiochus II. adding to it 
the maritime parts of Cilicia. . He defeated the Cilicians, 
who refufed to acknowlege him for their king, and took 
Trofobor their ringleader prifoner. He afliued Vefpa- 
fian againft Vitellius, and ferved under Titus at the fiege 
of Jerufalem ; but being afterwards fufpefted of holding 
a private correfpondence with the Parthians, he was 
taken prifoner by Cefennius, and fent in chains to the 
emperor Vefpafian, who baniflied him to Laced^mon, but 
afterwards fuffered him to lead a private life at Rome. 
Antiochus left two fons, Antiochus and Callinicus ; and 
one daughter, named Jotape. Antiochus, furnamed Epi- 
phancs, ferved under Otho againft Vitellius, and under 
Vefpafian in his war with the Jews, and diftinguifliej 
himfelf at the fiege of Jerufalem. Callinicus is men¬ 
tioned by Jofephus who tells us, that his fiftcr Jotape 
was married to Alexander, kingofLefis, in Cilicia. But 
Vefpafian, having reduced Commagene to the form of a 
Roman province, would not allow any of the fons of An¬ 
tiochus to fucceed him. This country was afterwards 
made part of the province called Auguftophratenfis, or, 
as Ammianus has it, Euphratenfis, and was commonly 
known by the name of Euphratefia. 

SECT. XIII. 

Of the IGngdom of Chalcidene. 

^HALCIDENE, one of the moft fruitful provinces of 
Syria, was feized by Ptolemy the fon of Mennseus, 
during the troubles of Syria, and by him made a feparate 
kingdom. Ptolemy himfelf is ftyled, by Jofephus 8 and 
Hegefippus only prince of Chalcis ; but his fon Lyfa- 
nias is honoured, both by Jofephus * and Dio, with the 
title of king. Upon the death of Antiochus Dionyfius, 
king of Syria, Ptolemy attempted to make himfelf mat- 
ter of Damafeus, and all Coelefyria ; but the inhabitants, 
having an utter averfion to him, on account of his cruelty 

' Tacit. Anna], lib. ii. Jofepb. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. j. 
t Jofeph. de Bell. Jud, lib. Vii. cap 27. s Jofepb. Antiq. 

lib. xiv. cap. 13. h Hesefip. lib. i. cap. 24, * Jofeph. 

de Bell. Jud, lib. i. cap. 17. 
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and wickednefs, chofe rather to fubmit to Aretas, king of 
Arabia, by whom Antiochus and his whole army had 
been cut otF. He oppofed Pompey, on his entering Sy¬ 
ria; but was by him defeated, taken prifoner, and fen- 
tenced to death; which, however, he cfcapcd by paying 
a thoufand talents, and was left alfo in the pofleffion 
of his kingdom. After Ariftobulus king of Judtea had 
been poifoned by the friends of Pompey, and Alexander 
his foil beheaded at Antioch, he fent Philippion hisfon to 
Afcalon, whither the widow of Ariftobulus had retired 
with her other children, to bring them all to Chalcis, 
propofing, as he was in love with one of the daughters, 
named Alexandria, to maintain them in his own king¬ 
dom, in a manner fuitable to their rank : but Philippion 
likewife being -in love with Alexandria, married her on 
the way; for which prefumption Ptolemy put him to 
death on his return, and then took her to wife. On ac¬ 
count of this affinity, he fupported, to the utmoft of his 
power, Antigonus, the younger fon of Ariftobulus, who 
took the field at the head of aconfiderable army, but, on 
his entering Judica, was entirely defeated by Herod. 
Ptolerpy foon after died, and was fucceeded by his fon 
lyfariias. Lyfanias, who, efpoufing the caufe of the Afmonaan fa¬ 
mily with great warmth, promifed to Barzapharnes, who 
commanded the Parthian troops in Syria, and to Pacorus, 
the king’s fon, a thoufand talents, and five hundred women, 
provided they fhould put Antigonus in pofleffion of the 
kingdom of Judtea, and depofed Hyreanus He was not 
long after put to death by Marc Antony, at the inftigation 
of Cleopatra, who, in order to have his dominions, ac- 
cufed him falfly of having entered into an alliance with 
the Parthians. 

Thus far we have been able to record the conquefts of 
Alexander the Great, and the feveral kingdoms w'hich 
fpvung up on the downfal of the Macedonian empire^ 
from their rife to their being fubdued by the Romans. 

1= Jofeph, de Bell. Jud. lib. i, cap. u. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

'The Hijiory of the Parthians, from Arfaces to 
the Recovery of the Kingdom by the Perfans, 

T he ancient geographers enumerate a great many 

cities in Parthia; but thofe of moft note were, Ancient 
Calliope^ Iflatis, Europum or Arface, Apamea, Herac- cititt. 
lea, Crenonia, Charax, Artacana, Afpa, Marriche, Rha- 
ga:a, and Hecatompylos. The latter was the metropolis Heeatom^ 
of Parthia, and the place where the firfl kings of that 
country reCded; for after they had made themfelves maf- 
ters of Aflyria, they abandoned Hecatompylos, palTing 
the winter at Ctefiphon, and the fummer at Ecbatan, or 
in Hyrcania. The city of Ctefiphon flood on the Tigris, Cufifhan, 
a little below Seleucia, and on the oppofite bank, in the 
province of Chalonitis, which was the moft foutherly of 
all Aflyria. This city was founded, according to Ammi- • 
anus Marcellinus by Vardanes, and adorned and forti¬ 
fied by Pacorus. Who Vardanes was, we know not; 
butValefius takes Pacorus, here mentioned, to have been 
the fon of Orodes, whom Ventidius defeated. Polybius 
Tacitus, Herodian ”, and Strabo ®, fpeak of Ctefiphon 
as the metropolis of the whole Parthian empire; whereas 
Hecatompylos was only the metropolis of Parthia properly 
fo called, but, neverthelefs, a place of great note, and 
about nine miles in compafs. it had a hundred gates, 
whence it borrowed the name of Hecatompylos, as Po¬ 
lybius informs us-r. Moft of our modern travellers are of 
opinion, that it ftood on the very fpot where the prefent 
dity of Ifpahan flands Parthia is, at prefent, known by 
the name of Arach, or Erach, and may be called the royal 
province of Perfia, fince the king always refides in it. 

The chief cities it contains, at prefent, are, Caibin or 
Cafwin, built on the ruins*of the ancient Arface, Sawa eitin. 
or Sava, Kom, Hamadan, Kalhan, and Ifpahan. 

The air of Parthia was anciently, and is ftill, very clear 
and healthy ; but the foil barren, and not affording pro- 
vifions fufficient to maintain the inhabitants, who were 
once very numerous, and therefore obliged to tranfplant 
^hemfelves into other countries. Upon the death of 

• Marcel, lib. xxiii. cap. ao. Polyb lib », 

cap. 45, 11 Herodian. lib. iii. cap. 9. * Strabo, lib. 

xvi. p. 511. y Polyb. lib. x, cap. *5. 

Alezaa^di^ 
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Alexander the Great, it was alnioft entirely negle£lcd, 
and left as an appendage to Media, that prince’s com¬ 
manders declining the government of fo poor and barren 
a province (Y). 

Thofe Parthians who are fo famous in hiftory, were, 
doubtlcfs, originally Scythians, driven out of their own 
country, and obliged to fettle in this barren and inhofpi- 
table region. They called themfelves, on their firft fet¬ 
tling here, Parthians; that is, in the old Scythian lan¬ 
guage, exiles-, and hence came the name of Parthia. 

The Parthians were a courageous and warlike people, 
not undeferveJly elleemed the bell horfemen and archers 
in the world. They were accuftomed, from their infancy, 
fays Dionyfius 1 , to the warlike and manly exercifes of 
managing a horfe, and handling a bow^; and in both ex¬ 
celled all other nations. They had an art, or method, 
peculiar to themfelves, of xlifcharging their arrows with 
incredible addrefs, dexterity, and order, while they were 
retiring full fpeed; which method gained them many vic- 
. tories, and rendered their retreat far more formidable to 
the enemy than their attack. To thefe exercifes of horfe- 
manfliip and archery, the air and country greatly contri¬ 
buted ; for the dry air, as Dio obferves, feafoned their 
bows, and their large plains afforded them fufficient room 
for training their horfes. From the age of twenty to fifty, 
they were all, without exception, obliged to ferve in waV, 
to .attend the mufters, learn the military exercifes, and be 
ready, at a very fhort warning, to take the field ^ Per- 
fons of any rank or diftindiion among them never ap¬ 
peared in public pn foot, but always on horfeback, armed 
with feimiters ’. In war they did not ufe trumpets like 
other tiations, but large hollow veflels of brafs, covered 
with fkins, fuch as our kettle-drums, which, being beat 

9 DionyC in Poera.de Situ Orb. ' Strabo, lib. xv. » Jufr 
tin. lib. xii. 

. (Y) We muff not here con- ^as a of a' yaft extent, being 
found Parthia, or, as others bounded on the eaft by the 
^all it, Partbyxa andPerthye- Indus, on the weft by the Ti¬ 
ne, with what the ancients un- gris, on the fouth by the Red 
tlerftand by the Parthian cm- Sea, . and on the north by 
pirc. The former was com- Mount Caucafus (i) ; fo that 
prifed within the , narrotv it comprehended Aracjiofia, 
nduiids which vve have before Parthia, Allyria, Perfis, and 
deferibedf whereas the latter Media. 

(i) Vide.Oroft lib,i» cap. a. 
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with hammers, yielded a very warlike found They arc 
faid to have been very abftemious in their diet", their 
country not affording any fuperlluities; but, at the fame 
time, to have been great lovers of wine, and much ad- 
difted to all manner of lewdnefs, not refpeciing even 
their lifters or mothers, whom they were allowed to mar¬ 
ry, and as many wives befides as they pleafed, nothing 
being deemed more honourable among them than to have 
a numerous ifl'ue They entirely neglcfled agriculture, 
navigation, trade, and all other employments, being en¬ 
gaged in learning the arts of war, which alone were of 
any repute among them *. 

Their religion was much the fame with that of the Per- 
fians. They believed, that thofe who fell in battle enjoy¬ 
ed a perpetual and uninterrupted happinefs; a do£trine 
well fuited to the genius of a warlike nation : and in moft 
other points of religion they entirely agreed with the Per- 
fians, of whofe religion we haVe treated at large, in the 
hiftory of PerGa. They were moft religious obfervers of 
their promifes, thinking it highly diftionourable not to 
perform their engagements, or to- deceive thofe who had 
trufted to their afl'urance r. 

As to their government, it was monarchical, and abfo- 
lute in the higheft ilegree. They treated their fubjedfs * as 
thfe meaneft of flaves, and fcarce as men, while they put 
thcmfelves on a level with the immortal gods. Their 
ufual title was, “ The king of kings, the great monarch, 
the brother of the fun and moon.” Thefe haughty titles 
they not only alTumed, in all the laws and editSs they 
ciiadfted, but in their letters to other princes (Z). Their 


* Pint, in CralTo. » Juftin. lib. xii. cap. 3, & 9. ‘ " Agath. 

lib. ii, Philo de Special. Legib. p. 778. Tertcl. in Apologet. 
' Dionyf. ubi fupra. y Jofeph. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. ult. 

^ Herodian. lib. iv. cap. 3. 


fZy. Thus Vologefes II. in 
writing to the emperor Vefpa- 
fian, ufed the following fuper- 
feription: “ Arfaces, king of 
kings, to the emperor Flavius 
Velpafian.” The emperor 
could not help fmiling when he 
read it; and, to fhew how little 
he valued fuch pompous and 
high-fqunding titles, he an- 
fwered him in his own flrain 
thus: “ Flavius VefpaGan, to 
Arfaces, king of kings >*’ giv¬ 


ing the Parthian the titles he 
had aflumed, but defpifing 
thetn himfelf. The fame 
haughty llyle Phraates II. 
ufed in writing to Auguflus; 
and Phraates III. fent am- 
bafliidors to Pompey, on pur- 
pofe to expoftulate with him, 
for omitting, in his letter to 
him, the title of king of 
kings, and giving him only 
that of king. 


Religiea, 


Cevera- 

ment. 


whole 
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whole condufl was anfwcrable to the fublitnc and lofty 
titles they affumed; for, not fatisfied with the refpeft 
paid to other crowned heads, they obliged all thofe whom 
they vouchfafed to fee, to kifs the threfhold, on their firft 
entering the royal palace; to proftrate themfelves before 
them, with their faces on the ground; and acknowlege 
their majefty with fome offering. 

We cannot give a particular account of the ftate of Par- 
thia before Arfaces I. They were firft fubjeft to the 
Medes, afterwards to the Perfians, and laftly, to Alexan¬ 
der the Great, upon wbofe death Parthia fell to the (hare 
of Seleucus Nicator, whofe fucceffors held it till the reign 
of Antiochus Theus, when Arfaces, fhaking off the Ma¬ 
cedonian yoke, founded a new kingdom, which became 
by far the moft powerful in the Eaft. 

Yr. of FI. Arfaces I. the founder of the Parthian monarchy, was, 
*048. according to fome writers, of the race of the Achaeme- 
Ante Cbr. nidse ; according to others, by birth a Parthian. Strabo 
fays, that he was king of the Dahse, before the revolt of 
of Parthia ; and Georgius Syncellus affirms, that he was a 
Parthia. nobleman of Badlria. We have related, in the hiftory of 
Arfaces I. Syria, on what provocation he folicited the Parthians to 
revolt from Antiochus Theus; and what fuccefs attended 
him in his wars with Seleucus Callinicus, the fon and 
fucceffor of Antiochus Theus, whom he not only defeated, 
but took prifoner, and from that time affumed the title 
of king, having founded, and, by that victory, firmly 
eftablifhed, an empire in the Eaft, which counterbalanced 
the overgrown power of the Romans in the Weft. He 
reduced Plyrcania, and fome other neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces ; and was, at laft, killed in a battle againft Aria- 
rathes IV. king of Cappadocia From him all his fuc¬ 
ceffors of the fame race took the name of Arfaces. 

Arfaces II. He was fucceeded by his fon Arfaces, who, entering 

Media, made Kimfclf mafter of that country, while An¬ 
tiochus the Great was engaged in a war with Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king of Egypt; but Antiochus was no fooner 
difengaged from that war, than be marched againft Ar¬ 
faces, drove him out of Media, and obliged him to retire 
into Hyrcania, whence he foon after returned with a 
powerful army. With thefe he put a flop to Antiochus’s 
progrefs : the Syrian gave ear to the overtures made hinv 
for putting an end to fo troublefome a war; and, by 
treaty, it was agreed, that Arfaces fliould hold Parthia 

“ Jallin. lib. xli.cap. 5, &c. 


and 
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and Hyrcania, on condition of aflifting Antlochus to re¬ 
cover the other provinces which had revolted’’. 

Priapatius, the fon of Arfaces II. fuccceded his father ; 
but all we know of him is, that he reigned fifteen years, 
and left three fons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Aria- 
banus. The crown he bequeathed to Phraates, his eldeft 
fon, who overcame the Mardi, one of the moll warlike 
nations of the Eaft, never conquered before the reign of 
Alexander, who with difficulty reduced them, as well as 
the other nations inhabiting Media'. Phraates had a 
numerous iflue ; but heieft the crown to his brother Mi¬ 
thridates, on account of his extraordinary merit, lie re¬ 
duced the countries of .the Baftrians, Perfians, Medes, 
Elymssans, and over-ran, in a manner, all the Eaft, ex¬ 
tending his dominions into India, beyond the boundaries 
of Alexander’s conquefts. Demetrius Nicator, who then 
reigned in Syria, endeavoured to recover the provinces of 
the Eaft which Mithridates had fubdued; but his army 
was entirely cut off, and himfelf taken prifoner. After 
this vidlory Mithridates got poffcffion of Babylonia and 
Mefopotamia 5 fo that he was now mafter of all the pro¬ 
vinces lying between the Euphrates on the weft, and the 
Ganges on the eaft He entertained his royal captive 
with great humanity, allowed him a maintenance fuitable 
to his rank, and, fending him into Hyrcania to refide 
there, gave hitti Rhodagune, one of his fitters, in mar¬ 
riage. However, he kept him ftill in captivity, thouph 
with as much freedom as was confiftent with the ft.-.tc of 
a captive; and, at his death, which happened in the 
thirty-feventh year of his reign, left him, in this condi¬ 
tion, to his fon Phraates, whq fuccceded him in the 
kingdom (A). ' p. 


*> Jiiftin. lib. xli. cap. 5, &c. 
lib. v. cap. 4. 

(.4) The reign of Mithri¬ 
dates is looked upon by au¬ 
thors as the epoch of the Par¬ 
thian grandeur; for, under 
him, that empire was by far 
the moft powerful and exten- 
five in the Eaft; all the coun¬ 
tries that lie between the Eu¬ 
phrates and Mount Caucafus 
receiving law from him, and 
rooft of the princes of Alia be- 


' Idem. ibid. '• Orof. 

ing either fubdued, or obliged 
to enter into an alliance with 
him, upon his own terms. He 
was a prince of great courage 
and refolution, and, at the 
fame time, had a fweetnefs of 
temper which rendered him 
amiable to all who approached 
him. As he conquered many 
nations, he is faid ro have care¬ 
fully examined their various 
con- 
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Phraates II. had fcarce taken pofleffion of the throne, 
when Antiochus Sidetes,, king of Syria, marched againft 
him, at the head of a numerous army, under pretence of 
delivering his brother Demetrius, who was ftill kept in 
captivity. Phraates was overcome in three fucceflive 
battles, deprived of Mefopotamia, Babylonia, and all the 
other countries which his father had reduced, and con¬ 
fined within the narrow limits of the firft Parthian king¬ 
dom. However, he had the good fortune, at laft, to re¬ 
trieve his affairs, and cut off Antiochus, with his whole 
army, in the manner we have related at large in the hif- 
tory of Syria. Phraates, Ilufhed with this viftory, rc- 
folved to invade Syria; but while he was making the ne- 
ceffary preparations for this enterprize, he found himfelf 
engaged in a war near home with the Scythians, his neigh¬ 
bours. He had called them to his affiftance againft An- 
tiochiis j but that prince being overcome, and his army en- 
tiicly defeated, before their arrival, he refufed to pay them 
the fum which had been promifed. Hereupon the Scythians, 
falling upon the country which they were come to defend, 
committed everywhere moft dreadful ravages'. Phra¬ 
ates having thus drawn upon himfelf a war with the 
Scythians, ihor.der to ftrengthen his army againft fo brave 
and powerful an enemy, took into his fcrvice all the Greek 
mercenaries, who, having follow-ed Antiochus, king of 
Syria, in his Parthian expedition, had been taken pri- 
foners, ill the late overthrow of that prince. As thefe 
Greeks had been treated by the Parthians with great 
hauglitiiiefs and cruelty during their captivity, they re- 
folved to he revenged on them ; and, accordingly, in the 
firft engagement, they went all in a .body over to the Scy¬ 
thians ; and, in conjunction with them, falling upon the 
Parthians, cut their army to pieces, killed their king, 
and laiil wafte his dominions. After this event both the 
Greeks and Scythians returned to their own countries ; 
and, on their departure, Artabanus, the third fon of 
Painpaiius, and uncle to the deceafed king, took pofl'ef- 
fion of the crown, which he held a very ftiort time, being 

' Jultin. lib. xlii. cap. i. 

conflltutions, and, out of the lb that lie was both a great 
whole colleCliou, to have form- warrior and a wife law-giver 
ed a body of excellent laws for (i). 
the rtgulallon of his empire; 

(i) Diodor. Sic. in Excerpt. Valefii, p. 361. 

killed. 
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killed, 3 few days after, in battle, by the Thogarians, 
another nation of the Seythian race. 

Artabimus was fucceeded by his fon Pacorus I. who, 
hearing of the great exploits of the Romans, fent ambaf- 
fadors to Sylla, who was then in Cappadocia, to delirc 
the friendfliip and alliance of fo powerful a people. The 
Parthians, though the moft warlike and wealthy nation 
in Alia, were, at that time, fcaree known at Rome. 

- Sylla, therefore, overjoyed to hear, that their king 
had refolved to fend amball'adors to him ; and looked upon 
it as one of the molt fortunate occurrences of his life, 
that he fliould be the firft Roman to whom fo great and 
gallant a nation applied for an alliance with the people of 
Rome. He was then only pra;tor, and h.id been font by 
the fenate to reftorc Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
to the throne, whence he had been driven by i igranes, 
king of Armenia. However, to dazzle the eyes of the 
ambaffadors with an air of grandeur, he aifccted gre.it 
ftate in the audience he gave them ; for, in die pl.ace 
where he received them, he ordered three feats to be put, 
one in the middle for himfelf, that on the right hand for 
king Ariobarzanes, and the other, on the left, for Oro- 
mazes, the chief of the enibaffy.' This compliance of the 
Parthian ambaffador coft him his life, Pacorus having 
caufed him to be beheaded on his return, for debafing the 
majefty of the Parthian monarchy, by giving plare to a 
Roman praetor b However, Ihicorus afterwards fent am- 
bafladors to Lucullus, to renew flic allia.nce be bat! con¬ 
cluded with Sylla. 

He was fucceeded by his fnn Phraates III. who taking 
under his protection Tigranes, the fon of 'itgiancs the 
Great, king of Armenia, gave him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage; and invading Armenia, laid fiege to Artaxata, with 
a defign to expel the father, and raife the fon to the 
throne : but, on the approach of Pompey, he withdrew, 
and, by a foleran emhafly, renewed the alliance which 
his father had concluded, firft with Sylla, and afterwards 
■with Lucullus 2. He was aftcrvi'ards murdered by his 
own children, Mithridates and Orcdcs, in the twelfth, 
year of his reign. Upon his death, Orodes, the elder 
brother, took pofleflion of the throne ; but was foon ex¬ 
pelled by Mithridates, who, making himfelf odious to the 
Parthians by his cruelties, was, in his turn, obliged to 
abandon the kingdom, and Ihelter himfelf with Gabinius, 

f Plut. in Sylla. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 24 . s Dio, lib. xxxvi. 
P-»x. Liv. Epit. lib. c. 
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governor of Syria. On his flight, Orodcs was replaced 
on the throne, by means of one Surenas, who, next to 
the king, held the firft poft of honour and power in the 
kingdom, and had always adhered to the intereft of 
Orodcs. Gabinius was eafily prevailed upoiifto undertake 
the reftoration of Mithridates; for being extremely ava- 
ritious, he wanted only a pretence to invade Parthia, at 
that time a wealthy nation. Accordingly he fet out on 
his march, taking Mithridates with him for his guide; 
but, after he had paflfed the Euphrates, being accofted by 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, who offered him ten 
thoufand talents, on condition he would reftore him to 
his kingdom, the corrupt governor, dropping his former 
enterprize, repafled the Euphrates, and marched dire£lly 
into Egypt, leaving Mithridates to fliift for himfelf. The 
Parthian, feeing himfelf thus abandoned by Gabinius, 
raifed what troops he could, and returning into Babylo¬ 
nia, feized Scleucia, where he was clofely belieged by 
^otePtut ® tinae he was obliged to furrender 

toJeaih by difcretiori. Orodes, confidering him as an enemy, and 
hh brother not as a brother, caufed him to be put to death, and was 
Otodts. himfelf an eye-witnefs of that cruel execution *' (B). 

Orodes, by the death of his brother, became foie mafter 
of the whole Parthian empire, but did not long enjoy it 
in peace. M. Licinius Craffus had been lately created 
conful at Rome, the fecond time, with Pompey; and, in 
the partition of the provinces had obtained, in virtue of 
a law made by C. Trebonius, tribune of the people, Sy¬ 
ria, with the neighbouring provinces. To Pompey the 
two Spains were afligned, with all the provinces of Africa. 
By the Trebonian law, they were both impowered to hold 
their provinces for the fpace of five years; to raife what 
forces they fliould think proper; and to make peace or 
war with whom they pleafed, according to their own 
judgment, without having recourfe to the fenate or people 

^ Dio, lib. xxxix. Appian. in Parthic. p. 134, 140, 141, & in 
Syriac, p. lao. Juftin. lib. xlii. cap. 4. 

(B) We muft not confound, epitomized, that Mithridates II. 
as Juftin has done, this Mi- and Mithridates the brother of 
thridates with Mithridates II. Orodes, were two different 
it being plain from Plutarch, princes. The former, by his 
Dio, Florus, Xiphilinus, and many conquefts, and noble cx- 
from the very prologue of the ploits, acquired the furname of 
forty-fecond book of Trogus Great; whereas the latter did 
Ponjifeius, whom Juftin has nothing wwrth mentioning. 
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bf Rome, as all other governors had ever before been 
obliged to do *. CraiTus no fooner found himfelf veiled 
with this power, than, prompted by his infatiabic avarice, 
he refolved to carry the war into Parthia, in .hopes of 
enriching himfelf with the fpoils of that nation, which 
was deemed very rich, as never having been fubdued by 
any foreign enemy. Some of the tribunes of the people, 
difapproving his defign of making war upon the Far- 
thians, who had entered into an alliance with Rome, and 
religioully obferved their engagements, did all that lay in 
their power to reverfe the plebifcitum, or decree of the 
people, paired at the inftigation of Trcbonius, who was 
now out of office (C). Crafius 

1 tXv. lib. cv. Plut. in CralTo, Pomp. & Cat. Min. Appian. 
Bell. Civil. Jib. ii. p. 437, 438. 

(C) Atelus Capito, one of thofe who had moll zealoully 
the tribunes, having rouzed oppofed the conful’s expedi- 
the people, by reprel’enting to tion. Ateius, feeing he could 
them how bale and fhaineful a not prevent the departure of 
thing it was to difturb the tran- Crallus, hallened to the gate 
quillity of a peaceable nation, of the city through which he 
who had done the Romans no was to pafs; and there having 
injury, would have arrefted ordered a fire to be kindled, as 
Craffus, though conful, if eight foon as Craffus appeared, he 
other tribunes had not oppofed threw foine perfumes into it, 
the violence of their colleague, and, invoking the in ternal gods, 
and refcued Crafius out of the uttered a thoufand impreca- 
hands of the oflicers who had tions againft Crafius, which 
feized him. When the con- made all thofe who heard them 
ful, after performing, as ufual, tremble with horror (i). 
his vows in the Capitol, was Florus tells us, that Crafius, 
ready to fet out for his pro- on his fetting out from Rome, 
vince, Ateius aJTembling the was curfed by Metellus, tri- 
people, prepared to obftrudl bune of the people (2) ; and 
his departure; which Crafius Velleius Paterculus (3), Ap- 
being alarmed atj defired Pom- pian (4), and Dio (5), that he 
pey to accompany him to the was curfed by all the tribunes, 
gates of the city; which he did but efpecially by Ateius, who 
accordingly, keeping in awe lignalized himfelf on that oc- 
by his prefence, as he was calion. 
greatly revered by the people, 

Craflumque in bella fecutas 
Sieva tribunitite moverunt pr®lia dirte, 

(1) Dio & Plut. ibid. Flor. lib. iii. cap. ii. Veil. Patercul. 
lib. ii. cap. 46. Appian. Bell, Civil, p. 43S. (a) Flor. lib. iii. 

cap. II. (j) Veil. Patercul. lib. ii. cap. 46. (4) Appian. de 

Bell. Civil. lib«.ii. p. 438, (5) Dio> lib. xUx. » 
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CraiSas having, with the afliftance of Pompey, got fafc 
out of Rome, purfued his march to Brundnfium; where 
he immediately embarked his troops on board fevcral 
tranfports, and, notwithftanding the wind blew then very 
high, fet fail for Alia, and with much difficulty reached 
the ports of Galatia, having loft many ffiips in his paf- 
fage. 

From Galatia Craflus purfued his march into Syria, the 
province allotted to him ; and being there informed that ’ 
immenfe treafures were lodged in the temple of Jcrufalem, 
which Pompey had not ventured to touch, he marched 
thither with part of bis army, and feized them 

From thence he proceeded to the Euphrates, which he 
croffed on a bridge of boats, entered the Parthian territo¬ 
ries, and began hoftilities. The Parthians, expe£ting 
nothing lefs than fuch an invafion, and having made no 
preparations for their defence, were eafily driven out of 
all Mefopotamia. The tnty of Zenadotia was the only 
place that made any oppofition. Apollonius, who was 
governor, or rather tyrant, of that city, fent deputies to 
Craflus, acquainting him, that he was willing to furren- 
der the place to him; but as foon as the detachment, fent 
to take polTeffion of it, had entered the gate, he fur- 
rounded them, and cut them in pieces. But both he and 
the inhabitants paid dear for their treachery; for Craflus, 
having immediately inverted the city with his whole army, 
and taken it by aflault, reduced the inhabitants to llavery, 
confifeated their goods, and fold their perfons to the beft 
Bidder. The other cities made no refiftance ; fo that he 
over-ran all Mefopotamia, and might, if he had taken 
advantage of the confternation the Parthians were in, 
have penetrated as far as Seleucia and CteCphon, and 
made himfelf maftcr of Babylonia, as well as fcfopota- 
mia 5 but, inftead of purfuing his ftaccefs, he, in the be¬ 
ginning of the autumn, repafled the Euphrates, and leav- 
kig only feven thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to 

* Jofcpb. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. ii. 

fays Lucan (6). Craflus, the 
night before he fet out for his 
province, flipped with Cicero, 
in the gardens of his fon.in- 
!awGiaffippes(‘7). From thence 
Cicero removed to Tufcula- 


t 


num. 


and CraflTus haftened to 
Biunduiium in his military ha¬ 
bit, being refolved, in fpite of 
the tribunes, to make war on 
the Parthians (8). 


V*'. ■» PamiKor. lib. i.. epift. j. 

, '?)ldein. hb,iv. ad Attic. Epift. u. &lib. iLdelSvinat. 

-gaftifcn 
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garrifon the places he had talcen, put his army into win¬ 
ter-quarters in the cities of Syria. His hafty retreat gave 
the enemy time to recover from the terror which his arms 
had fpread over the Eaft, and to raife an army againft the 
enfuing year, which the Romans could not withftand. 
On his return into Syria, he was joined by his fon, at the 
head of a thoufand chofen horfe. 

In Syria, Craflus fpent his time more like a publican 
- than a general, being wholly taken up with examining 
into the revenues of that province, and improving them 
by the moft fhameful methods. The plundering the tem¬ 
ple of Jcrufalem was not the only facrilege he was guilty 
of: he robbed, in like manner, all the temples of Syria, 
appropriating to his own ufe their rich ornaments and 
furniture. The temple of the Syrian goddefs, named 
Atargetis, at Hierapolis, was famous all over the Eaft, on 
account of the immenfe treafures it contained. Thefe 
the avaricious proconful feixed, and, left any of the rich 
vafes and ornaments fliould be embezzled, he fpent much 
of his time in feeing the money counted, and the gold 
and filver veflels weighedHaving thus ranfacked all 
the temples and facred places within the limits of his pro¬ 
vince, he began to load the Syrians with fuch taxes, as 
reduced them to beggary. He commanded all the cities 
of his province to furnifti each a certain number of 
men, and then difeharged them for a fum of money. No 
one could obtain juftice without a bribe, nor redeem him- 
feif from the infolence of the foldiers, without advancing 
a large fee to the general. In Ihort, there was not any 
expedient for amaffing money which he did not ufe, as 
if he had been fent not to govern, but to plunder the 
province. In the mean time, the military difcipline'was 
entirely negle£bed; the foldiers lived in their quarters 
without any order; and the whole army gave themfelves 
up to idlenefs and debauchery. 

Craflus, early in the fpring, drew together his troops 
out of their feveral quarters, in order to purfue the war 
which he had begun with the Parthians. Orodes, their 
Iting, who was a very warlike prince, had, during the 
'vinter, afiembled a numerous army; but before he en¬ 
tered upon a^lion, he fent ambafladors to the Roman ge¬ 
neral, to know for what reafon he made war upon him. 
The ambafladors arrived in Syria, while Craflus was af- 
Cembling his troops. Being introduced to him, they firft 

* Strsb, iib. *vl. p. 47*. Pliu; lib. v- cap. a j. Plttt.& Dio,jiB. 
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reminded him of the alliance which the Parthian* had 
concluded with Sylla and Pompey; and then told him, 
that if he was fent againft the Parthians by the people of 
Rome, they did not pretend he fliould difobey his orders, 
fince, in that cafe, a war muft enfue, which could not be 
terminated but by the final ruin of one of the empire* j 
but if CrafTus, as they were informed, had under¬ 
taken this war, contrary to the inclinations of the people 
of Rome, to fatiate his private intereft, the king their 
mailer, pitying his old age, would fufier the Romans he 
had left in Mefopotamia, where they were rather befieged 
than ill garrifon, to retire unmoleited. Crafl'us, without 
alleging any pretence for his invading the Parthian do¬ 
minions, anfwered this fpccch w'ith a rhodomontade, 
faying, “ That they Ihould have his aiifwer at Seleucia.” 
The chief of the ambafl'adors, by name Vagefes, or X^a- 
hifes, fniiling, and fhewing him the palm of his hand, 
faid, “ You iliall fooner, O CrafTus, fee hair grow here, 
than be mailer of Seleuciaand, without adding a word 
more, retired 

Orodes immediately took the field; and dividing his 
troops into two bodies, marched in perfon with one to 
the frontiers of Armenia, to make a diverfion there, the 
king of that country having raifed a confiderable army 
to reinforce the Romans. The other he fent into Mefo¬ 
potamia, under the command of the brave Surena, or 
Surenas. This general had all the qualifications that 
form a confummate hero ”. He w,is defeended from one 
of the moil ancient and noble families of Parthia, and 
had derived, from his anceilors, the riglit of putting the 
crown on the king’s head at his coronation. To his il- 
luftrious birth he is faid to have joined extraordinary wif- 
dom and diferetion, though he w'as but thirty years of 
age, and to have furpafled in valour and prowefs all men 
of his time. His valour kept the princes and nations of 
Afia in awe, and prevented their entering into a confe¬ 
deracy againft the formidable power of Parthia. Orodes 
was indebted to him for his crown : the reduftion of 
Seleucia, when held by Mithridates, was chiefly owing to 
him j for he was the firft who mounted the ramparts of 
that capital, and ftruck terror into the enemy’s troops. 
His ftature was majeftic, his air graceful, and his beha¬ 
viour extremely obliging. In wealth, power, and autho¬ 
rity, he was, next to the king, the firft man in the king. 
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dom. His equipage, when he travelled, confifted of a 
thoufand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred cha¬ 
riots for the fervice of his wives and concubines, a thou¬ 
fand horfemen completely armed for his guard ; beCdes 
a great number of light-armed troops, which, with his 
domeftics, amounted to ten thoufand more. He is faid 
to have united the luxury of an Afiatic with the intrepi¬ 
dity of a Roman ; for he carried with him whatever could 
contribute to bis pleafures, and, at the fame time, was 
ready to expofe himfelf to the greateft dangers, being al¬ 
ways at the head of the troops he commanded, in the moft 
perilous and defperate enterprizes. Though his courage 
was fuch as to brave death in a breach or battle, yet he 
was not afliamcd to paint his face, and perfurne his hair, 
after the manner of the effeminate Medes; whereas the 
Parthians marched againft the enemy with their hair in 
diforder, and making as hideous a figure as they could, 
to ftrike the more terror 

But, to refume the thread of our hiftory, Orodes hav- Surmat 
ing divided his army into two bodies, Surenas marched 
V'ith that which was under his command into Mefopota- 
mia, w'here he foon retook moft of the cities which Craf- Mefopota^. 
fus had made himfelf mafter of, the year before. Here- 
upon fcvcral Pioman foldiers, who garrifoned the other 
places, making their efcape out of Mefopotamia, fled to 
Craffus, and filled his camp with an alarming report of 
the number, power, and ftrength of the enemy. They 
told their fellow-foldiers, that the Parthian troops were 
very numerous, brave, and well difeiplined; that it was 
impoffible to overtake them when they fled, or efcape them 
when they purfued ; that their defenfive arms were proof 
againft the Roman darts, and their offenfive weapons fo 
lharp, that no buckler was proof againft them, Craffus 
looked upon this account only as the effedl: of fear; but 
the common foldiers, and many of the chief officers, were 
fo dilheartened, that the quseftor Caius Caffius, the fame 
who afterwards confpired againft Csefar, and moft of the 
legionary tribunes, advifed Craffus to fufpend his match, 
and deliberate with more leifure on the enterprize, before 
be proceeded farther. Craffus obftinately perfifted in his 
former refolution, contrary to the opinion of all his offi¬ 
cers, being confirmed by the arrival of Artabazus, king 
of Armenia, who brought with him fix thoufand horfe, 
which were only his guard, and promifcd to fend to the 
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{ ireconful ten tboufand cuiralliers, and thirty thou&nd 
bot, whenever he fliould demand them. At the fame 
time he advifed him by no means to march his army 
through the plains of Mefopotamiabut to take his route 
over the mountains of Armenia. The reafons with which 
he fupported this advice, were, that as Armenia was a 
mountainous country, the Parthian horfc, in M'hich the 
main ftrength of their army confifted, would prove there 
entirely ufelefs; and befides, that if he took this route, 
his army would be plentifully fupplied with all necef- 
faries : whereas, if he marched by the way of Mefopota¬ 
mia, he would be perpetually harafled by the Parthian 
horfe, and often be obliged to lead his army through fandy 
deferts, where he would be diftrefled for want of water, 
and all other provifions. This was the beft advice that 
could be given him, and the reafons for it were unanfwer- 
Cra/uj aWe; butCraffus, defpifing all that was faidto him, told 
Artabazus, " That as he had left many valiant Romans 
the him if garrifon the towns, which he had reduced in the courfe 
Armtim- ®f the laft year, in Mefopotamia, he was obliged to take 
‘0 that route, left they fliould be abandoned to the mercy of 

the enemy j but as to the auxiliaries the king of Armenia 
had offered him, he v/illingly accepted them, and delired 
Artabazus to fend them to Mm with all poflible expedit 
tion. 

’EnUnUf Tlie proconful, being greatly encouraged by the prof- 
(ittlrm-yto reinforcement promifed him by the king of 

ihiadike Armenia, began his march, and, contrary to the advice 
ef ail hit of his chief officers, advanced to the frontiers of Mefo- 
^etn, potamia. He had under his command feven legions, four 
■tboufand horfe, and a great many auxiliaries, the whole 
army amounting to forty tboufand men. With thefe he 
paired the Euphrates', near the city of Zeugma, in the pro- 
vince of Comagene, and again entered Mefopotamia. 

Caflius advifed the proconful to advance to Ibme of the 
towns in which he had leftgarrifons, and there reft and re- 
frefli his troops, till he had certain intelligence of the num- 
^r, ftrength and power of the enemy ; but if he did not 
‘approve or this counfel, he thought .it neceflary to march 
along the Euphrates to Seleuqia 5 for, by keeping clofe to 
that river, he would avoid being furroundedby the Parthians, 
fame time, be plentifully fupplied, by means 
of his ihips, with all neceflary provifions. Craflus feemeft 
to approve of this advice, and was ready to come into it, 
when Ahgarus, king , of Edcfla, arrived in the Roman 
famp, and prey^led thf proconful to follow a quite 
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difltercnt plan. Abgarus, as he had formerly fcrvcd under 
Ponipey, was well known in the Roman army, and look¬ 
ed upon by the foldiery as a friend j but in reality was a 
traitor, and fent by Surenas, with whonj he kept a pri¬ 
vate correfpondence, on purpofe to bring about the de- 
ftruftion of Craflus ; and this part he afted fo well, that 
the ruin of the Roman army was chiefly owing to him. 
In the firft interview he had with the Roman general, he 
told him, that he wanted wings and feet more than arms, 
againft a nation that was ready, on his approach, to with¬ 
draw, with their moft valuable efFe£ls, into Scythia and 
Hyrcania ; that they had not courage enough to look the 
Romans in the face ; that the name of CralTus had already 
fpread a general terror among their troops; and that there 
wanted no more for the obtaining of a complete vidlory, 
than to march dire£lly and give them battle. He offered 
himfelf for a guide to lead them the fhorteft way to the 
enemy Craflus, blinded with his flattering fpeeches, gave 
entirely into the fnare, and followed the traitor, who had 
fo ftrongly inCnuated himfelf into his favour, that he 
would hearken to no other perfon. 

Under the conduifl of this crafty and treacherous guide, 
the Romans entered a vaft green plain, divided by many 
rivulets ; and their march proved very eafy crofs this de¬ 
licious country j but the farther they advanced, the worfe 
the roads grew; infomuch that they were obliged at laft 
to climb up mountains and rocks, which brought them to 
a dry and fandy plain, where they could neither find food 
to fatisfy their hunger, nor water to quench their thirft. 
Then Abgarus began to be fufpeaed by the tribunes, and 
other oflicers, who earnellly prefled their general to fol¬ 
low him no longer, but to retreat to the mountains. At 
the fame time an exprefs arrived from Artabazus, ac¬ 
quainting Craflus, that Orodes had invaded his kingdom 
at the head of a powerful army and that he was obliged 
to keep his forces at home, for the defence of his own 
dominions. The fame meflenger advifed the proconful, 
in his mailer’s name,- to avoid by all means the barren 
plains, where his troops would perifli with hunger, and 
to take to the mountains, and approach Armenia, that 
they might join their forces againfl the common enemy. 
CralTus, inftead of liftening to the wife counfels of his 
own officers, or of a king, who was a finccre friend to 
the Romans, obftinately followed the advice of the trea¬ 
cherous Abgarus ; and was violently enraged againfl tbe 
Bielfenger fent by Art^b^zus, for the wholfome advice 
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he had given him p. Caflius was filled with indignation} 
but Abgarus endeavoured to foften him, by promiCng to 
lead the army very foon into a delicious and fruitful 
country beyond the deferts, which would make him 
amends for the fatigue they had undergone. As to Craf- 
fus, he gave no other anfwer to the complaints of his 
troops, than that they could not cxpeft to meet with the 
delights of Campania in the moft remote parts of the 
world. 

Thus they continued their march for fome days crofs a 
defert, the very fight of which was fufficient to throw 
them into defpair; for they could not perceive, either 
near them, or at a diftance, the leaft tree, plant, or brook, 
not fo much as a hill, or a fmgle blade of grafs ; nothing 
was to be feen but huge heaps of burning fand. The 
Romans had fcarce palled this defert, when advice was 
brought them by their fcouts, that a numerous army of 
Parthians was advancing full march to attack them ; for 
Abgarus, under pretence of going out on parties, had 
often conferred with Surenas, and concerted meafures 
with him for deftroying the Roman army. Upon this 
advice, which occafioned great confuCon in the camp, the 
Romans being quite exhaufted with their long and fa¬ 
tiguing march, Craflus drew up his men in battalia, fol¬ 
lowing at firft the advice of Caffius, w'ho propofed extend¬ 
ing the infantry as wide as poflible, that they might take 
up the more ground, and prevent the enemy from fur¬ 
rounding them ; but Abgarus afluring the proconful, that 
the Parthian forces were not fo numerous as was repre- 
fented, he changed this difpolition, and, believing only 
the man who betrayed him, drew up his troops in a fquare, 
which faced every way, and had on each fide twelve co¬ 
horts in front. Near each cohort he placed a troop of 
horfe to fupport them, that they might charge with the 
greater fecurity and boldnefs. Thus the whole army looked 
more like one phalanx, than troops drawn up in manipuli, 
with fpaces between them, after the Roman manner. The 
general himfelf commanded in the centre, his fon in the 
left wing, and Caflius in the right. 

In this order they advanced to the banks of a fmall 
river, called the Baliflus, the fight of which was very 
pleafing to the foldiers, who were much harafled with 
thirft and exceflive heat. Moft of the officers declared for 
encamping on the banks of this river, or rather rivulet, 
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to give the troops time to ref^efli themfelves, after the fa" 
tjgues of fo long and painful a march, and, in the mean time* 
to procure certain intelligence of the number and difpofition 
of the Parthian army ; but Crafl’us, fuft'ering himfelf to be 
hurried on by the inconfiderate ardour of his fon, and the 
horfe he commanded, only allowed the legions to take a 
meal ftanding; and then ordered them to advance, not 
flowly, and halting at intervals, after the Roman man¬ 
ner, but as fait as they could move, till they came in light 
of the enemy, who, contrary to their expe£tation, did 
not appear either fo numerous or terrible as they had been 
reprefented. Surenas had concealed his men in conve¬ 
nient places, ordering them to cover their arms, left their 
brightnefs ftould betray them, and. Halting up at the 
firft fignal, attack the enemy on all Tides. The ftratagera Yr. of FI. 
had the deli red effect; for Surenas no fooner gave the »» 9 s« 
fignal, than the Parthians, riling, as it were, out of the 
ground, with dreadful cries, and a molt frightful noife, 
advanced againft the Romans, who were greatly furprifed 755^ Rtmm 
and difmayed at the fight, and much more fo, when the army at- 
Parthians, throwing off the covering of their arms, ap- tacied ty 
peared in fhiningcuriafles, and helmets of burnillied Heel, 
finely mounted on horfes covered all over with armour of 
the fame metal. At their head appeared young Surenas, • 
in a rich drefs, and was the firft who charged the enemy, 
endeavouring, with his pikemen, to break through the 
firft ranks of the Roman army; but finding it impene¬ 
trable, the cohorts fupporting each other, he retired in 
feeming confulion. The Romans were much furprifed 
when they faw themfelves fuddenly furrounded on all Tides, 
and galled with continual fhowers of arrows: Craffus 
ordered his light-armed foot and archers to advance, and 
charge the enemy ; but they were foon repulfed^ and 
forced to cover themfelves behind the heavy-armed foot. 

Then the Parthian horfe, advancing near the Romans, 
difeharged Ihowers of arrows upon them, every one of mansgaU- 
which did execution, the legio laries being drawn up in ed by tht 
fuch clofe order, that it was impoflible for the enemy to •/, 

mifs their aim. As their arrows were of an extraordinary 
weight, and difeharged with incredible force and impetuo- 
Ijty, nothing was proof againft them. The tVo wings 
advanced in good order to repulfe them, but to no effeft ; 
for the Parthians Ihot their arrows with as great dexterity 
when their backs were turned, as when they faced the 
enemy j fo that the Romans, whether they kept their 
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ground^ or purfued the flying enemy, were equally annoy- 
cd with thofe fatal arrows, ‘ • 

The Romans, while they had any hopes that the Par- 
thians, after having exhauRcd their arrows,- would either 
betake themfelves to flight, or engage them hand to hand. 
Rood their ground with great refolution and intrepidity j 
but when they obferved that there were a great many 
camels in their rear, loaded with arrows, and that thofe 
who emptied their quivers wheeled about to fill them 
anew, they began to lofe courage, and loudly complain 
of their general for fuftering them thus to keep their ranks 
and ferve only as a mark for the enemy’s arrows, which, 
they believed, would not be exhaufted till they were all 
killed. Thus reproached, Craflus ordered his fon to ad¬ 
vance, at all adventures, to attack the enemy with thir¬ 
teen hundred horfe, five hundred archers, and eight co¬ 
horts. The Parthians no fooner faw this choice body 
(for it was the flower of the army) marching up againifc 
them, than they wheeled about, and betook themfelves, 
according to their cullom, to flight. Hereupon young 
Craflus, crying out, as loud as he could, “ They fly be¬ 
fore us,” pufhed on full fpeed after them, not doubting 
that he fliould gain a complete vidlory ; but when he was 
at a great diflance from the main body of the Roman 
army, he perceived his miftake 5 for thofe who before 
had fled, facing about, charged him with incredible fury. 
He then ordered his troops to halt, hoping that the enemy, 
upon feeing their fma}l number, would not be afraid to 
come to a clofe fight; but herein he was llkcwife greatly 
difa|q»inted; for the Parthians, contenting themfelves 
with oppofing their heavy-armed horfe to his front, fur- 
rounded him on all fides j and, keeping at a diftance, 
difeharged inceflant ftiowers of arrows upon the unfortu¬ 
nate Romans, thus circumftanced. The Parthian cavalry, 
in wheeling about, raifed fo thick a duft, that the Ro¬ 
mans could fcarce fee one another, much lefs the enemy ; 
neverthelefs, they found themfelves wounded with arrows, 
though they could not perceive whence they came. In a 
flmrt time the place -where they Rood was covered with 
dead bodies. 

Thofe -who out-lived their companions were no longer 
in a condition to aft ; for when young Craflus exhorted 
themt to nvarch up to the enemy, fome fliewed him their 
wounded bodies, others their hands ij^iled to their buck? 
Jets, snd fome their feet pierced througii, siqd fixed 
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the ground; fo that it was equally impoffibie for them 
■Other to attack the enemy or defend themfclves. The 
^ung commander, therefore, leaving his infantry to the 
mercy of the enemy, advanced, at the head of the cavalry, 
againft their heavy-armed horfe. The thoufand Gauls, 
whom he had brought with hiih from the Weft, charged 
the enemy with incredible vigour; but their lances did 
little execution on men armed with curiafles, and horfes 
' covered with tried armour: however, they behaved with 
great refolution j for fome of them, taking hold of the 
enemies fpears, and cIoGng with them, threw them off 
their horfes on the ground,' where they lay, without being 
able to ftir, occafioned by the great weight of their ar¬ 
mour; others, difmounting, crept under the enemy’s 
horfes, and, thrufting their fwords into their bellies, 
made them throw their riders. Thus the brave Gauls 
fought, though greatly harafled with heat and thirft, 
which they were not accuftomed to bear, till moft of their 
horfes were killed, and their commander was dangeroufly 
w'ounded. Then they thought it advifeahle to retire to 
their infantry, wdiich they no fooner joined, than the Par- 
thians invefted them anew, makings moft dreadful havock 
among them with their arrows. In this defperate con¬ 
dition, Craffus, fpying a rifing-ground at a diftance, led the 
remains of his detachment thither, with a defign to de¬ 
fend himfelf till fuccours (hould he fent from his father. 

The Parthians purfued, and having furrounded him in 
his new poll, continued Ihowering arrows upon his men, 
till moft of them were either killed or difabled, without 
being able to make ufe of their arms, or give the enemy 
proofs of their valour. 

Young Craffus had two Greeks with him, who had ThegaJ- 
fettled in the city of Carrha. Thefe, touched with com- 
paffion at feeing fo brave a man reduced to fuch ftraits, ^ 
preffed him to retire with them to the neighbouring city crafus, 
of ifehnes, which had declared for the Romans; but the 
young Roman reje£led their propofal with indignation, 
telling them, that he would rather die a thoufand times than 
abandon fo many valiant men, who had facrificed their 
lives for his fake. Having returned this anfwer to his 
two Greek friends, he embraced and difmiffed them, giv¬ 
ing them leave to retire and Ihift for themfelves. As for 
himfelf, having now loft all hopes of being relieved, and 
feeing moft of his sien and friends killed' round him, he 
gave way to his grief; and not being able to make ufe of 
?irm, which was foot through with a large barbed 
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U» dtati, ari'ow', he prefented his fide to one of his attendants, and 
ordered him to put an end to his unhappy life. His exr ■ 
ample was followed by Cenforius, a fenator, by Mega- 
bacchus, an experienced and brave officer, and by moft 
of the nobility who ferved under him. Five hundred 
common foldiers were taken prifoners, and the reft cut 
in pieces. 

The Parthians having thus cut off, or taken, the whole 
detachment commanded by young Craffus, marched, with¬ 
out delay, againft his father, who, upon the firft advice 
that the enemy fled before his fon, had retired to a fmall 
hill in his rear, to wait there till he fhould return from 
the purfuit. Young Craffus had difpatched frequent ex- 
prefles to acquaint him with the danger he was in ; but 
they had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and been by them 
put to the fword: only the laft, who had efcaped with 
great difficulty, arrived fafe, and informed him, that his 
fon would be loft, if he did not fend him an immediate 
and powerful reinforcement. Thefe news threw Craffus 
into the utmoft confternation; a thoufand affeGing 
thoughts rofe in his mind, and difturbed his reafon to 
fuch a degree, that he fcarce knew what he was doing. 
However, the delire he had of faving his fon, and fo 
many brave Romans, who were under his command, im¬ 
pelled him to decamp and march to their alEftance; but 
he had not advanced far before he was met by the Par¬ 
thians, who, with loud fhouts, and fongs of vidiory, gave, 
at a great diftance, the unhappy father notice of his mif- 
fortune. They had cut off young Craffus’s head, and, 
having fixed it on the point of a lance, were advancing 
full fpfeed to fall on his father. As they drew near, Craf¬ 
fus was ftruck with that difmal and aftefling fight, but, 
on this occafion, behaved like a hero 5 for though he was 
under the deepeft concern, he had the prefence of mind 
to ftifle his grief, for fear of difeouraging the army, and 
to cry out to the difmayed troops, “ This misfortune is 
entirely mine 5 the lofs of one man cannot affedl the vic¬ 
tory. Let us charge, let us fight like Romans: if you 
have any compalEon for a father who has juft now loft a 
fon, whofe valour you admired, let it appear in your rage 
and refentment againft thefe infulting Barbarians.” Thus 
Craffus ftrove to reanimate his troops; but his efforts 
were unfuccefsful: their courage was quite funk, as ap¬ 
peared from the faint and languifhing ftiout which they 
raifed, according to cuftom, before the a£tion. When 
the Ignal was given, the Parthians, difeharged clouds of 
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arrows on the legionaries, without drawing near them; O/fperate 
which did fuch dreadful execution, that many of the Ro- tonMon of 
"hians, to avoid the arrows, which occafioned a long and 
p^nful death, threw themfelves, like men in defpair, on 
the enemy’s heavy-armed hoife, feeking from their fpears 
a more quick and eafy kind of death. The Parthians 
continued in aftion till night, when they left the field of 
battle, crying out, that they would allow the father one 
night to lament the death of his fon. 

This was a melancholy night for the Romans. Craflus 
kept himfelf concealed from the foldiery, lying not in the 
general’s tent', but in the open air, and on the bare ground, 
with his head wrapped up in his paludamentum, or mili¬ 
tary cloak. Odtavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caflius, 
endeavoured to raife him up, and confole him ; but fee¬ 
ing him quite funk under the weight of his afHidfion, and 
deaf to all comfort, they fummoned a council of war, 
compofed of the chief officers; wherein it was unani- 77,,,^ 
moufly refolved, that they fhould decamp before break of /o/w to 
day, and retire, without found of trumpet, to the neigh- retire to 
bouring city of Carrhae, which was held by a Roman gar- 
rifon. Agreeable to this refolution, they began their 
march as foon as the council broke up; a motion which 
produced dreadful outcries among the fick and wounded, 
who, perceiving that they were to be abandoned to the 
mercy of the enemy, filled the camp with their complaints 
and lamentations : hut their cries and tears, though very 
affefting, did not flop the march of the others, which, in¬ 
deed, was very flow, to give the ftragglers time to come 
up. There were only three hundred light-horfe, under 
the command of one .ffignatius, who purfued their march, 
without flopping. Thefe arriving at Carrhse about mid¬ 
night, ADgnatius, calling to the centinels on the walls, de- 
fired them to acquaint Coponius, governor of the place, 
that Craflus had fought a great battle with the Parthians ; 
and, without faying a word more, or letting them know 
who he was, continued his march with all poflible expe¬ 
dition to the bridge of Zeugma; which he pafled, and thus 
faved his troops, but was much blamed for abandoning 
his general. 

However, the meflage he fent to Coponius was of great Craffus 
letvice to Craflus; for that commander, wifely conjetStur- 
ing, from the manner in which the unknown perfon had ’ 
given him that intelligence, that fome misfortune had be¬ 
fallen Craflus, immediately ordered his garrifon to ftand 
to their arms, and, marchinif out, met Craflus, and con¬ 
ducted 
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djifted him and his army into the city. The Parthians, 
though informed of his flight, did not offer topurfue himj 
but obferved the fuperftitious cuftom which prevailed, 
among them and the Perfians, not to fight in the night. 
When it was day, however, they entered the Roman camp, 
and, having put all the wounded, to the number of four 
thoufand, to the fword, difperfed their cavalry all over the 
plain in purfuit of the fugitives. One of Craffus’s lieute¬ 
nants, named Vargunteius, having feparated in the night 
from the main body of the army, with four cohorts, 
miffed his way, and was overtaken by the enemy, at 
whofe approach he withdrew to a neighbouring' hill, 
where he defended himfelf with great valour, till all his 
men were killed, except twenty, who made their way 
through the enemy fword in hand, and reached Carrha: ‘i; 
but Vargunteius loft his life on this occafion. 

In the meantime Surenas, not knowing whetherCraffus 
and Calllus had retired to Carrhse, or chofen a different 
route, in order to be informed of the truth, and take his 
mcafures accordingly, difpatched a melfenger, who fnoke 
the Roman language, to the city of Carrha;, enjoining him 
to approach the walls, and acquaint Craffus himfelf, or Caf- 
fius, that the Parthian general was inclined to enter into 
a treaty with them, and demanded a conference. Both 
the proconful and his qusftor Caffms fpoke from the 
W'alls with the meflengcr; and, accepting the propofal 
with great joy, deflred that the time and place for an in- 
terview might be immediately agreed upon. The mef- 
fcii^ger withdrew, promifing to return quickly with an 
anlvver from Surenas; but that general no fooner under- 
itood that Caraffus and Caffius were in Carrha: than he 
marched thither with his whole army; and having in- 
veltcd the place, acquainted the Romans, that if they ex- 
peded any favourable terms, they muft deliver up Craflus 
and Caffius to him in chains. In confeqtiencc of this in¬ 
timation, a council of the chief officers being fummoned. 

It was thought expedient to retire from Carrhx that very 
night, and feek for another afylum. It was of the utmoft 
importance, that none of the inhabitants of Carrhte fhould 
be acquainted with their defign till the time of its execu- 
tioii; but Craffus, fcemingly blinded, as Dio Caffius ob- 
lerves, by fome divinity, imparted the whole matter in 
confidence to one Andromachus, chufing him for his 
guide, and relying mjudkioufly on the fidelity of a man 

« Kuh «5 Afpi»B. ibid. Eutrop. Kb. vi. OroC lib. vi, cap. ij. 
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whom he fcarce knew. Andromachus immediately ac¬ 
quainted Surenas with the defign of the Romans, pro- 
■'^ifing. at the fame time, as the Parthians did not engage 
in the night, tha1: they Ihould not get out of his reach before 
, day-break. _ Purfuant to his promife, he led them through Are he- 
many windings and turnings, till he brought them into treiyed ly 
deep marfhy grounds, where the infantry were up to the guide. 
knees in mire. Then Caflius, fufpefting that their guide 
had led them into thofe bogs with no good defign, refufed 
to follow him any longer; and returning to Carrhse, took 
his route towards Syria, which he reached with five CnJUas gett 
hundred horfe. Odtavius, with five thonfand men under fafe intu 
his command, being conduced by trufty guides, gained 
the mountains called by Plutarch and Appian, Sinnaci, 
and there intrenched himfelf before break of day. 

Craflus was ftill entangled in the marfhes, when Sure- Crajfui h 
nas, at the rifing of the fufi, overtook him, and invefted ovfrtakea 
him with his cavalry. The proconful had with him four 
cohorts, and a fmall body ofhorfe. With thefe he g.ained, ’’D'' 
in fpite of all oppofition, the fummit of another bill, 
within twelve furlongs of Odfavius, W'ho, feeing the danger 
that threatened his general, flew to his alfillance, firll 
with a fmall number of men, hut was foon followed by 
all the reft, who, being aihamed of their cowardice, 
quitted their poll, though very fafe, and, charging the 
Parthians with great fury, difengaged Craflus, and obliged 
the enemy to adandon the hill. Upon the retreat of the 
enemy they formed therafelves into a hollow fquarc ; and 
placing CralTus in the middle, made a kind of rampart 
round him with their bucklers, refolutely protefting, that 
none of the enemy’s arrows fhould touch their general’s 
body, till they were all killed fighting in bis defence. 

Surenas furrounded the hill, as if he defigned to make a 
new attack. Finding, however, his Parthians very back¬ 
ward, and not doubting but the Piomans, when night 
^came on, would purfuc their march, and get out of his 
reach, he had recourfc again to artifice; and declared be¬ 
fore fome prifoners, whom he foon after fet at liberty, 
that he was inclined to treat with the proconful of a 
peace; and that it was better to come to a reconciliation 
with Rome, than to fow the I'ceds of an eternal war, by 
fhedding the blood of one of her generals. 

Agreeable to this declaration, Surenas, as foon as the in’mteily 
prifoners were releafed, advanced towards the hill; where Surenas t$ 
the Romans were pofted, attended only by fome of his 
officers, and, with his bow unbent, and open arms, in- 
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rited Craflus to an interview. So fuddeh a change 
feemed very fufpicious to the proconful, who therefore de¬ 
clined the interview, till he was forced, by his own foldiier^"' 
to intruft his life with an enemy whofe treachery they h^d 
all experienced ; for the legionaries flocking round him, 
not only abufed’ him in an outrageous manner, but even 
menaced him, if he did not accept of the propofals made 
him by the Parthian general. Seeing therefore that his 
troops were ready to mutiny, he began to advance, without 
arms or guards, towards the enemy, after having called 
the gods, and his officers, to witnefs the violence his troops 
offered him ; and entreated all who were prefent, but 
cfpecially Odlavius and Petrouius, two of the chief com¬ 
manders, for the honour of Rome their common mother, 
•not to mention, after his death, the fharrieful behaviour of 
die Roman legionaries. OiRavius and Petronius could 
not refolve to let him go alone, but attended him down 
the hill, as did likewife fome legionaries, keeping at a 
•diltance. Craflfus was met at the foot of the hill by two 
Greeks, who, difmounting from their horfes, faluted him 
with great refpedt 5 and defired him, in the Greek tongue, 
to fend fome of his attendants, who might fatisfy him, 
that Surenas, and thofe who were with him, came with¬ 
out arms. Craflus accordingly lent two brothers, of the 
Rofeian family i but Surenas having caufed them to be 
feized, advanced to the foot of the hill, mounted on a 
fine horfe, and attended by the chief officers of his army. 
Craflus, who waited for the return of his two mclfengcrs, 
was furprifed to fee himfelf prevent by Surenas, in perfon. 
The Parthian general perceiving, as he approached Craflus, 
that he was on foot, exclaimed, “ What do I fee ? a Ro¬ 
man general on foot, and we on horfeback ! Let a horfe 
be brought for him immediately.” “ You need not be 
furprifed, (replied Craflus), we are come only to an inter¬ 
view, each after the cuftom of his country.” “ Very 
well, anfwered Surenas), there fliall be henceforth a laft- 
ing peace between king Or odes and the people of Rome; 
but we mult figii the articles of it on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates ; for you, Romans, do not always remember your 
conventions.” Craflus would have fent for a horfe; but 
a very ftately fteed, with a golden bit, and richly ca- 
parifoned, was brought to him by a Parthian; which Su¬ 
renas prefenting to him, “ Accept this horfe from my 
hands, (faid he), which I give you, in the name of my 
mailer, king Orodes.” He had fcarce uttered thefe 
words, when fome of the fdng’s officers, taking Craffus 
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by the middle, fet him upon' the horfe, which they began Infulted fy 
to fcourge with great violence before them, in order to tAf Par~ 
fl-^ake him quicken his pace. Ofta'vius, offended at this **“’"'* 
infult, took the horfe by the bridle; Petronius, and the 
few Romans who were prefent, feconded him, and, 
flocking all round CralTus, ftopped his horfe. The Par- 
thians endeavouring to repulfe them, and clear the way, 
they began to joftle and pufh one another with great tu¬ 
mult and diforder. At laft 0 £l:avius, drawing his fword, 
killed one of the king’s grooms ; but, at the fame time, 
another coming behind O^favius, with one blow laid him 
dead at his feet. Both parties fought with great refolu- 
tion, the Parthians ftriving to carry off Craffus, and the 
Romans endeavouring to refcue him. Moft of the Ro¬ 
mans who came to the conference were killed, and, and killed, 
among the reft, Craffus himfelf; but whether by a Ro¬ 
man or a Parthian, is uncertain (D). 

Upon his death, the reft of the army either furrendered His nuhlt 
to the enemy, or, difperfing in the night, werepuifued, army de~ 
and put to the fword. The Romans loft in this campaign 
at leaft thirty thoufand men, of which twenty thoufand 
were killeSi, and ten thoufand taken prifoners. The lat¬ 
ter continued in captivity among the Parthians, and, con- 
trafting ignominious marriages, to the fhame of Rome, 
grew old on the lands, and under the power, of the 
Barbarians. The ftandards of the vanquifhed legions 
were carried to Seleucia, and there Ihewn for many years; 
and, from this time, the Romans looked upon the war 
with the Parthians as the moft important of all their wars, 
the revenging of the death of Craffus, and the recovering 
of their enfigns, being ever after the chief obj efts of their 
attention. 

Surenas, having thus entirely defeated the Roman army, surtnas's 
fet out on his march to Seleucia, fpreading a report, that entry ittia 
Craffus was ftill alive, and that he intended to fhew him ■ Seleucia, 

(D) Some writers tell us, alive into the enemy’s hands, 
that he fell by the hand of one or by the Parthians. However 
PromonoEthros, or Manarthes, thatbe, his head and right hand 
a Parthian ; but others, with were immediately cut off, in 
Livy (it, Florus (2), and Sex- order to be fent to Orodes in 
tus Rufus (j), leave it in doubt, Armenia.; and his mangled 
whether he was killed by his body left unburied, to be de¬ 
own men, to prevent his falling voured by the wild beafts. 

(i) Liv. lib. cvi. (t) Flor. Ub.iii. cap. ii. (j) Seat. Ruf. 
in Brev. 
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to the numerous inhabitants of that great metropolii 
His defign was to entertain them with a ludicrous fcent 
which he projeded on his march; there was among t|r 
Roman captives one Caius Faccianus, who greatly refem 
bled the proconful Craffus: this man Surenas caufed to bi 
dreffed after the Parthian manner; and having placer 
him on a (lately horfe, made him enter Seleucia at th( 
head of the army, with twelve lidlors, carrying before 
him their fafees and axes. The guards of this mock con- 
ful were mounted on camels, each of them having an 
empty purfe hanging at his girdle. The bloody heads ol 
feveral Roman foldiers, (tuck on fpears, ferved for tro¬ 
phies, and revived in the minds of the inhabitants of Se¬ 
leucia the joy which the firft news of the late vidlory 
had occafioned in that city. This train was followed by 
a company of lewd women, who, with loofe fongs Itig- 
matized the memory and chara£lcr of Craflus. Wlien 
the drew was over, Surenas produced, in the prefence of 
the fenate of Seleucia, a colleiSlion of lafeivious tales, 
then known by the title of the Milelian Fables, which a 
Parthian foldicr had found in rilling the baggage of a 
young Roman, whom Plutarch calls Ruilius- The gene¬ 
ral took occafion from thence to inveigh againll the de¬ 
bauchery of the Romans, who put fuch infamous books 
into the hands of their youth, and corrupted their minds 
with lewd fables, inftead of forming their bodies lor the 
exercife of war ^ 

When the battle of Carrhse was fought, king Orodes 
was in Armenia, where he had concluded a peace with 
Artabazus ; for the king of Armenia, on the return of the 
exprefies he had fent to Craffus, perceiving, by the falfe 
meafures the Roman had taken, that the army under his 
command would be infallibly loll, had entered into a 
treaty of friendlhip with the Parthian, and cemented it 
by giving one of his daughters in marriage to Pacorus the 
foil of Orodes. While the two kings were folemnizing 
their new alliance with public feafts, Styllaces, orSyllaces, 
a Parthian officer, whom Surenas had lent with the. news 
‘The head late viftory, and the head of Craflus as a proof of it, 

c(Craffus arrived in the capital of Armenia. The two kings were 

/>»/ 1* at table, and Jafon, a tragedian of Trallis, was finging fomc 
Orodes. verfes out of the Bacchis of Euripides, when the meflen- 
ger was introduced, and prefented Orodes with the head 
of Craflus, faying, “ Surenas fends you the head of the 


0 Plutarch, ibid. 
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Roman general, who ha^ been cut in pieces, with his 
whole army. The tranfporta of joy which* Orodes felt 
at this fight, and thefe words, are not to be expreffcd • 
the lords of both kingdoms, who attended their fovereignsi 
raifed loud and repeated fhouts of joy; and Syllaces was 
ordered to give a more particular actount of that memor¬ 
able adhon; then Orodes commanded melted gold to be 
^poured into Craflus’s mouth, reproaching him with ava¬ 
rice, which had been always his predominant paffion. 

Surenas did not long enjoy the pleafure of hisviaory; 
for Orodes, jealous of his glory, and great authority 
among the Parthians, caufed him to be put to death fooii 
after this viQory % placing Pacorus, his favourite fon, at 
the Head of the army in his room. The young prince, 
agreeable to his father’s diredfions, marched into Syria, 
which the Parthians expefted to find without defence 
after the late defeat of the Roman army; but Caffius, 
the only general officer who furvived the defeat of CralTus' 
meeting them on the frontiers, at the head of five hun¬ 
dred horfe, who had efcaped with him out of Mefopota- 
mia, and fome Afiatic levies, gave them fo warm a re¬ 
ception, that they thought it advifeable to retreat to their 
own territories, and there raife more forces for a fecond 
invafion. Accordingly, they repafled the Euphrates; 
and, having fpent the winter in making new preparations, 
early m the fpring they again crofled the Euphrate.s, and 
re-entered Syria with a very numerous army, under the 
command of Orfaces, an old and experienced commander; 
lor Pacorus, the king’s fon, being then but fifteen years of 
bad only the name of general. Orfaces reducedi 
without oppolition, fuch places as lay in his way; and, 
iKing mailer of all the country between the Euphrates and 
the city of Antioch, clofely befieged that metropolis, 
»-alhus having ffiut himfelf up in it, as not having fuffi- 
cient forces to keep the field, and to oppofc fo powerful 
•in enemy. ^ In the mean time Cicero, to whom the pio- 
vince of Cilicia had been affigned, being informed by An- 
tiochus, king of Comagene, that Caffius was befieged in 
Antioch by the Parthians, and that the king of Armenia 
Was ready to fall upon Cappadocia, drew together a body 
o forces, and marched to the eaftern borders of his pro¬ 
vince lying next to Armenia, with a defign to prevent the 
rmenians from invading Cappadocia, and to be, at the 
lame time, ready to affift Caffius, in cafe the Parthians 

• Fior. lib. Hi, cap. 11. Sext. Ruf. in Brev. Dio Caff. lib. xl. 
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fliould purfue the fiege of Antioch with vigour. He iike- 
wife fent another body of troops to Mount Amanus, with 
the fame view, which, falKng in with a great party of 
Parthian horfe, that had entered Cilicia through the 
ftreights of that mountain, cut them all off to a man. 
The news of this defeat, and of Cicero’s approach to An¬ 
tioch, greatly encouraged Caifius, and his foldiers, to 
make a vigorous defence, and fo diflieartened the Parthi¬ 
ans, that, defpairing to carry the place, they raifed the' 
fiege; and, marching to Antigonia, another city in that 
neighbourhood, attempted to reduce it: but, as they were 
quite unacquainted with the manner of managing Ceges, 
their chief force confiding in cavalry, they were attend¬ 
ed with no better fuccefs there, and were foon obliged to 
retire. Caifius, who was apprifed of the route they would 
take, drew them into an ambufeade, in which great num¬ 
bers of them were cut off, with Orfaces their leader. 
Thofe who had the good fortune to efcape, repaffed the 
Euphrates w-ith Pacorus; but returned again, with new 
forces, towards the end of the fumther, and wintered in 
Cyrrheftica, a northern province of Syria •. 

When the feafon was proper for a£iion, the Parthians took 
the field; and, marching to Antioch, befieged that city a fe- 
cond time, and M. Calpurnjus Bibulus, with all his force.s 
in it; for the province of Syria had been allotted to him, 
and Caifius, who had defended it without any legal com- 
milEon, was now returned to Rome. As Bibulus was no 
warrior, he did not make one fally, but kept his troops 
within the walls, fuffering the enemy to carry on their 
works without the leall moleftation : he would not even 
acquaint Cicero, who was ftill in Cilicia, with the danger 
be was in, and was heard to fay, that he had rather be 
reduced to the utmoft extremity, than feem to Hand in 
need of his alfiftance. However, his lieutenants -wrote 
both to Cicero, and to Thermus, prxtor of Alia, foliciting 
them to haften to theii relief; but, before their arrival, 
Bibulus efFc£led by craft what he dared not attempt by 
force'} for, having, by his emiffaries, encouraged Ordo- 
nopantes, a nobleman of Parthia, who had been difgufted 
by Orodes, to raife a rebellion in the heart of the king¬ 
dom, the army before Antioch was recalled, to fupprefs 
it} by which means the fiege of Antioch was raifed, and 
all Syria delivered from the danger it was in of falling 
nnder the power of the Parthians. 

t Jofeph. Antiq. lib.Xiv. cap. r*. & de Bell, lud. lib. 1 . cap. 6 
-Dio Calf. lib. xl. Plut, in Cicer. 
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We find no farther mention made of the Parthians from 
this time to the breaking out of the civil war between 
Caefar and Pompey, when the latter fent ambafladors to 
folicit fuccours from Orodes; which that prince was will, 
ing to grant, on condition that Syria Ihould be ceded to 
him : but Pompey refufing to comply with his demand, 
he not only denied him the fuccours he required, but, af- 
^ter the battle of Pharfalia, put in irons Lucius Hirtius, 

■whom Pompey had fent to implore his ailiftance anew, or, 
at leaft, to obtain leave to (belter himfelf in the Parthian 
dominions Csefar had no fooner vanquiflied Pompey 
and fettled his affairs at Rome, than he began to make 
great preparations, with a dellgn to invade Parthia, and 
revenge the defeat and death ,<Jt Craffus at Carrhtej but, 
when all things were ready for his expedition, he was 
killed, and the Parthians, by his death, were delivered 
from a war, which, in all likelihood, would have proved 
fatal to their nation Not long after this event, the 
ealtern provinces being alloUed to Marc Antony, in the 
famous partition of the Roman empire between him, Oc- 
tavianus, andLepidus, the .cities of Syria, being grievouf- 
f ly opprclTed with the taxes Marc Antony laid on them, 
i rofe up in arms; and, having killed thofe who were fent 
to gather them, invited the Parthians to their affiftance, 
alluring them, that they were ready to join them, and 
drive out the Romans. On this invitation, the Parthians The Par. 
paired the Euphrates with a powerful army, under the thiam in. 
command of Pacorus, and Labienus, a Roman general of 
Porapey’s party, labienus, on entering Syria, was met 
by Saxa, Antony’s lieutenant, whom he overthrew in Jmdof 
battle, obliging him to (belter himfelf in Cilicia. After Pacerus 
this vidlory, having divided his army into two bodies, he 
nurched with one after Saxa, into Cilicia, where he killed 
him: over-ran all Afia Minor; and, having obliged Plan- 
cus, Antony’s other lieutenant in thofe parts, to fly to 
the iflands, fubjefted all the places as far as the Hellef- 
pont and the .ffigsean Sea *. At the fame time Pacorus, Their cm. 
with the other part of the army, reduced all Syria and in 

Phoenice, as far as Tyre, which was the only city that 
refifted him, being defended by the Romans, who, from 
all parts, had flocked thither as to a place of refuge. Mintrtfe. 
fhus the Parthians made then^lelves mailers of all Syria, * 
Afia Minor, and Phcenice, except Tyrej and e^ercifed 

.“ Dio, lib. xli, xHi. ■* Plat, in C®C Appisn. de Bell. 

Civil, lib, ii, * Veil. Fatercul. lib, ii. cap. 5. 
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their power even in Judsea, where they plundered Jerufa- 
lem, drove Hyrcanus from the throne, and placed Anti- 
gonus on it in his room, in the manner we have related 
in the hiftory of the Jews. 

Vtntidiui But they did not long enjoy their new conquefts; for 
/eat agamy Antony, after his reconciliation with Odlavianus, having 
iheia. fgj,( Ventidius, one of his lieutenants, againft them, that 
general was attended with fuch fuccefs, that the Par-^ 
thians were foon obliged to quit all they had taken, and 
repafs the Euphrates. Ventidius arriving in Afia much 
fooner than he was expedled, furprifed Labienus, before 
he was in a condition to withftand him, having no Par¬ 
thian troops, but only a few Roman deferters, and a fmall 
body of raw and undifciplihed Aiiatics, collefted in Syria, 
Phoenice, and Afia Minor; wherefore, not daring to ftand 
the approach of a Roman army, he retired as fall as Ven¬ 
tidius advanced, to Mount Taurus, where he encamped 
fo advantagcoufly, that he could not be forced to a battle. 
Gains and then fent to.Pacorus for affiftance. Pacorus imme- 
great ad- ^jately difpatched the flower of his army to the relief of 
Babienus; but the Parthians, defpifing the Romans, on 
account of their late victories over them, engaged Venti¬ 
dius before Labienus could join them, and were entirely 
defeated. The news of this defeat fo diflieartened thofe 
who were with Labienus, that they all abandoned him, 
every one Ihlfting for himfelf. Ventidius purfued them, 
flew fome of them, and took the reft into his fcrvicc. 
Labienus Labienus made his efcape in difguife 5 but, after having 
' lurked for fome time in Cilicia, he was at laft difeovered 
^ath. by Demetrius, governor of Cyprus, taken, and put to 
death r. After this viftory, Ventidius, having made him¬ 
felf mafter of all Cilicia, marched to Mount Amanus, 
which parted that province from Syria, and there met 
another army of Parthians, who, under the command of 
Phamapates, one of Pacorus’s lieutenants, had feized the 

E afles leading into Syria, in order to obftruft his progrefs; 

ut the Roman general cut moft of them in pieces, killed 
their general, and, having gained a fecond vi£l:ory as con- 
fiderable as the former, purfued his march, without any 
more oppofition, into Syria. Pacorus, having aflembled 
all his forces, haftened to the Euphrates, which he repaff- 
ed, leaving the Romans mafters of all the countries on 
this fide that river ®. 

7 Dio, lib. xlviii. p. 385, 381. Appian. in Parthic. » Dio. 
Appian. ibid. Liv. £pit. lib. cxxvii. Fior. lib. iv. cap. 9. Flat, 
in Anton. 
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Antony, who was then celebrating his nuptials with 
his new wife Oftavia at Athens, being informed of the 
viftories gained by Ventidius, made great rejoicings in 
that city i but bearing at the fame time that Pacorus was 
making great preparations for another invaCon, he re- 
folved to head his army in perfon, and not fuffer his lieu¬ 
tenant to reap the whole glory of the war. Wherefore, 
early in the ipring, he left Athens, with all his forces, 
and marched towards the Eaft ; but, before he joined the 
army, Ventidius had gained a third victory over the Par- 
thians, far more glorious than the other two. It was ob- Pintidm$ 
tained in the following manner: Ventidius, fearing left turm the 
the Parthians, whofe preparations were much advanced, t^rtachery 
fliould pafs the Euphrates before he had time to draw all 
his troops together from their different quarters, had re- aduaniogt. 
courfe to the following ftratagem: theie was one Chau- 
nasus, a petty eaftern prince, in his camp, under the cha- 
rafler of an ally, entirely attached to the intereft of the 
Parthians, with whom Ventidius knew he kept a private 
correfpondence, communicating to them all the intelli¬ 
gence he could procure of the counfels and deligns of the 
Romans. This man's treachery Ventidius rcfolved to 
improve to his own advantage. Taking the firft opportu¬ 
nity that offered of converfing with him, and feeming to 
repofe in him an entire confidence, he told him he had 
heard, with concern, that the Parthians did not defign to 
pafs the Euphrates at Zeugma, as ufuai, but to enter Sy¬ 
ria another way, at a paffage much below the former} 

“ for if they pafs at Zeugma, faid he, the country on 
this fide the Euphrates is fo mountainous, that the ca¬ 
valry, in which the whole force of their array confifts, 
can do us no great hurt} but in cafe they take the lower' 
paffage, the country being there all plain and level, they 
will have fo great an advantage over us, that it will be 
impoffiblc to make head againft them.” Tliis conference 
was no fooner over, than the treacherous Chaunseus con¬ 
veyed a full account of it to the Parthians, with whom it 
had the defired efle£I. Pacorus, inftead of keeping the 
road to Zeugma, took the other route, and in that march 
loft forty days; during which Ventidius, being joined by 
Silo, Antony’s lieutenant in Paleftinc, and by all the le¬ 
gions which were quartered on the other fide Mount Tau¬ 
rus, found himfelf in a condition to give them a warm 
reception when they entered Syi^a. 

As they met with no oppolition, cither in palEng the 
river, or advancing into Syrian they aferibed bis inaftivity 

N4 to 
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Roman empire to the Tigris $ but being afraid of giving 
umbrage to Antony, with whofc jealous temper he was 
well acquainted, he contented himfclf with reducing thofe 
places in Syria and Phoenice which had revolted from 
the Romans in the late war. Purfuant to this plan, he 
was,, with his whole army, in Comagene, making war 
upon Antiochiis, king of that country, for fiding with the 
Parthians, when Antony arriving, took the command of jtirte>iy 
the army upon himfelf, and difmilTed Vcntidius. His di/mifet 
pretence for this difmilTion was, that Ventidius deferved 
a triumph, and ought to go to Rome, to alk it of the fe- “hVcoa^ 
nate; but the ..ue mtjtive, that prompted him to a£t in mandaf 
this manner, that he envied him the great glory he the army 

had acquired, and the reputation he was in with the 
army. Ventidius, on his return to Rome, was received Ventidius 
there with all marks of honour, and granted a triumph, obtains a 
with the general applaufe of the whole city (E). triumph. 


(E) In his triumph two veiy 
remarkable circum nances con¬ 
curred ; the one, that he was 
the only Roman who ever tri¬ 
umphed over the Parthians, no 
one having, either before or 
after him, attained to that ho¬ 
nour. The other circumftance, 
no lefs remarkable, was, that 
he triumphed after having been 
led in triumph himfell ; for 
in tire Social W,ar, being made 
a captive at the taking of Af- 
culum, the chief city of Pice- 
num, by Strabo, the father of 
Pompey the Great, he was, 
with his father and mother, 
who carried him in her arms, 
led before the triumphal cha¬ 
riot of that general. After¬ 
wards, his family being brought 
to poverty by the ruin of their 
city, he was obliged, when 
grown up, to betake himfelf to 
a mean and fordid eniployment 
for his livelihood; for at firft 
he was only a muleteer, and 
being ufed to provide mules to 


carry the baggage of fuch Ro" 
man magiftrates as were fent to 
govern foreign provinces, Ca:- 
far employed him in this ca¬ 
pacity when he firft went into 
Gaul ; and having, on that 
occafion, obferved in him a 
great quicknefs of apprehen- 
iion and aiftivity, took him into 
his province, and put him in 
the way to rife to great pre¬ 
ferments ; for he firft gave him 
a fmall command in the army, 
from which he railed himfelf, 
by his diftinguiflied merit, 
through all the ftations of the 
camp to the higheft poll in 
the army, and became one of 
Caefar’s chief generals in all 
the wars he waged afterwards. 
Ujx>n bis death, he (ided with 
Antony, diftinguilhed bimielf 
at Mutina and Perufia, and 
was at- laft fent as Antony’s 
lieutenant into the Eaft, where 
he gained the viilories over the 
Parthians which we have men¬ 
tioned (i). 


(t) Plut. Apptan. Dio. Cafli ibid. A. Cell. lib. xv. cap. 4.. 
yell. Patereul. lib. ii. cap. 6j. Val. Max. lib. vi. cap. 9. Plin. 
lib. vii. cap. 43. 

In 
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In' the mean time Orodes, being in fome degree reco- 
cpvered from the diilraftion of mind, which the death of 
his fon Pacorus had occafioned, appointed Phraates, the 
cideft, but the moft wicked of all his children, to fucceed 
him in the throne, admitting him, at the fame time, to a 
fhare of the regal power. Phraates no fooner faw him- 
felf veiled with the fovereign authority, than he caufed 
all his brothers by the daughter of Antiochus Enfebes, 
king of Syria, to be put to death, becaufe they were of a 
Yr. of FI. ntore noble defcent than hitnfelf. As this barbarity was 
highly refented by his father, he attempted to put him to 
AnteCbr. death alfo, by giving him a potion of the poifonous Juice 
3 ®' of hemlock} but that proving only a medicine againft the 
OreJes dropfy, which grief had brought upon the king, the cruel 
murtUrtd Unnatural fon caufed him to be ftifled in his bed, and 

ly hit fin foon after difpatched all his brothers, who were thirty in 
fhraatis. number. The fame cruelty he exercifed over the nobi¬ 
lity, and all the reft of the royal family, not fparing his 
eldeft fon, left the difcontented Parthians fhould place 
him, as he was already of age, on the throne. Hereupon 
many of the chief lords of Parthia, quitting their own 
country, took refuge in Syria, under the prote£lion of 
Antony. Among thefe was one Monoefes, a man of great 
diftinflion, who having gained the confidence of Antony, 
prevailed upon him to engage in a war with the Par¬ 
thians, his countrymen 

Antony un- As Antony had, by means of his lieutenarn Publius 
dtrtakes Canidius, reduced the Armenians, Albanians, and Ibe- 
‘aTainltthe carried his viflorious arms as far as Mount 

Parthians. Caucafus, he was eafily perfuaded to embark in a war 
which he had long defigned, all the Romans, who ferved 
under him, earneftly prefling him to revenge the death of 
Craflus, and their countrymen, who had periflied with 
him at Carrhse. Accordingly, he began to make prepa¬ 
rations for fo great an undertaking ; and as he formed all 
his fchemes for the carrying of it on by the advice of Mo¬ 
noefes, in order to attach him the more to his fervice, he 
allowed him the revenues of three cities for his mainte¬ 
nance, in this imitating the generofity of Xerxes towards 
Themiftocles; and promifed to place him on the throne 
of Parthia, on his conquering that country. In the mean 
time Phraates, dreading the advantage which the enemy 
might draw from the advice of fo wife and able a coun- 
fellor, who was well acquainted with the country, font 

* Juftio. lib. xlii. cap. 4. Dio. QaJT, lib. xlix. Plut. in CraC 

a folemn 
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a folemn embafly to invite him home, on fuch terms as 
the baniflied Parthian thought fit to accept. This ac* 
fommodation greatly provoked Antony; but, neverthe- 
lefs, he did not ufe any violence, for fear of difeouraging 
others from revolting. He therefore difmiffed him with 
great civility, and fent ambaffiidors with him to Phraates, 
to treat of a peace, hoping thus to divert that prince ftom 
making the neceflary preparations for a war, and to fall 
upon him before he was in a condition to defend himfelf: 
but herein Antony was greatly difappointed ; for, on his 
arrival at the Euphrates, which he intended to pafs, and 
enter the Parthian dominions on that fide, he found all 
the pafles fo well guarded on the other bank, that he 
thought it advifeable to march off to the left, with a de- hvaJts 
fign to reduce Media, and from thence invade Parthia. Media. 

This plan had been fuggefted to him before by Artaba- 
zus, king of Armenia, who, having a difference with Ata- 
vafdes, king of Media, had prefled Antony to take that 
route, with no other view than to diftrefs the Median, his 
rival. Antony had rejedled it, when firft propofed, in¬ 
tending to invade the Parthian dominions by the neareft 
way over the Euphrates,; but not fucceeding, he accepted 
the propofal of the Armenian, who, in the end, betrayed ^ 
him; for, inftead of conducing him the ftrait way andft^, 
from Zeugma, on the Euphrates, to the river Araxes, ti^uin^ 
which parted Media from Armenia, and was near five 
hundred miles diftant from the place whence he firft fet 
out, he led him over rocks and mountains fo far about, 
that the army had marched above a tboufand miles, be¬ 
fore they reached the borders of Media', where they in¬ 
tended to begin the war; fo that they were not only 
greatly fatigued, but had not fufficient time, the year 
being already far advanced, to put in execution the deflgn 
of their expedition. However, Antony being in great 
hafte to return to Cleopatra, left behind him moft of the 
baggage of the army, and three hundred waggons loaded 
with battering-rams, and other military engines for fieges, 
ordering Statianus, one of his lieutenants, with a body of 
ten thoufand men, to guard, and brine them, by flower 
marches, after the army. With the reft of the forces he 
haftened forward, and marched three hundred miles more, 
without allowing his army any refpite, till he arrived at 
Praafpa, or, as others call it, Phraata, the capital of Me- Btfiegts 
dia; which he immediately inVefted: but, as the place Braaffa. 

e Dio Caff. & Plut. ibid. Strabo, lib. xi. te xvi. 

was 
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■was well fortified, he was foon made fenCble of his miC. 
take in.Ieaving behind his battering-rams, and other military 
engines; for, without them, he eould make no proerefs 
in the fiege; and when the Median and Parthian forces 
came up with him, they did not think it necelTary to at¬ 
tack him, but purfued their march, with a delign to 
prevent Slatianus from joining him with the heavy car- 
riages, without which, they knew, he could never make 
himfelf matter of the -city. Statianus did not expeft 
them ; and therefore, being attacked before he had time 
to draw up his men, was cut off, with the whole body 
under his command, which amounted to ten thoiifand 
men. AU the baggage and military engines were taken, 
and, among the reft, a battering-ram, eighty-feet long, 
lolemo, king of Pontus, was ntade prifoner, and, wii^ 
him, a few Romans, to whom the Parthians gave quarter 
at the end of theflaughter; but idl the reft W put to 
the fword r ^ 

Statianus, on his fi^ft difcoyering the enemy, had dif- 
patched an cxprefs to Antony, who. made all the hafite he 
could .to his affiftancc} but he came too late, and found. 

T “d all his detachment, dead on 

the field of battle; but, as no enemy appeared, he re¬ 
turned to the fiege, where be was daily haraffed by the 
garrifon witbjn, and hy the enemy’s army without. If he 
forage, they were generally cut 
off by the Parthian cavalry; and if he detached large bo- 
dies, Aofe who remained were not able to ftand the re¬ 
peated falhes of the numerous garrifon. To obviate thefe 
mconvemencies. Antony attempted to draw the enemy to 
a general engagement, and twice fuccceded, but without 
reaping from ^thence any advantage; for though he put 
the ?nemy to flight in both engagements, yet the lofs they 
fuftamed was very inconfiderable, the Parthians prevent¬ 
ing, by the fy-iftnefs of their horfes, the evil epnfe- 

Offend defeats. In the laft be 
thought his yidiory complete, ami purfoed it to the ut- 
moft; but found that he had, killed only eighty of the ene- 
my smen, and taken thirty prifoiiers, dpring the whole 
aa.on. However, he continued bdfore Phrfata till Ms 
provifiona were ne^ exhaufted, and the forage round the 
country quite confpmed, when he began to think of a re- 
’ hopes of making himfelf mafter 

of the befieged aty; M»t as be was to march three hun- 

>1 Strabo, lib. xi. p. 5*3. 
cap. Sa,. Hut. in Anton. 
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drcd miles through the enemy’s country, he fent ambafiii- 
dors to Phraates, to acrjuaint him, that the Roman people 
were whining to grant him a lafting peace, provided he 
would return the ftandards and prifoners taken at Carrhx. 

Phraates received the ambaffadors, fitting on a golden 
throne ; and, after having inveighed againft the avarice 
and unbounded ambition of the Romans, told them that 
he would not part with the ftandards' and captives taken 
at Carrhse, but would allow Antony to retire unmolefted, 
provided he withdrew immediately from before Phraata. 

Antony, v'ho was reduced to great difficulties, no A»ieiy 
fooner received tins anfwer than he raifed the fiege, and raifeftht 
began his nii.rch towards Armenia, hoping that Phraates 
would obferve his promife : but he was greatly diC- 
appointed; for the Parthians attacked him eighteen Uarejfed 
times, with all their forces, before he reached the Araxes, by the Par- 
which was the boundary of the Median territories. It is '« 
true, he always repulfed them, but not without great lofs "treaf. 
on his fide ; wdiereas that of the Parthians, being all horfe- 
men, was very inconfiderable, occafioned by their quick 
retreats. The Romans were very fortunate in their guide, 
who, being a native of Mardia, a country bordering on 
Media and Armenia, was well acquainted with the roads 
and bye-ways, and condufl:ed them with great fidelity. 

However, the army was thrice in imminent danger of be¬ 
ing entirely cut off by ambufcaScs, which they could' not 
poffibly have efca{>ed, had they not received notice of 
them from the enem/s quarters. Mqnoefcs twice fore¬ 
warned Antony of them, by a mefienger fent to him for 
that purpofe, in return for the kindnefs {hewn him during 
his banilhment. The other time he had his intelligence 
from an old Roman foldier, who had continued among 
the Parthians ever fince the battle of Carrhse, and came 
to the Roman camp, to acquaint his countrymen with the 
danger. This painful march lafted twenty-feven days, 
during which time they were not only inceffantly haraffed 
by the Parthian archers, but greatly diftreffed for want of Cnatfy 
provifions, the parties that went out t* forage being gene- diflreffid 
rally cut off, and their beafts of burden either dead, or 
employed in carrying the fick and wounded. A quart of ” 
wheat was fold in camp for fifty drachmas, and barley- 
loaves for their weight in filver: at laft they were reduced 
to live upon fnch roots and herbs as they found in the 
fields, which occafioned many diftempers. When the 
famine began to rage in the camp, feme, to avoid it, fled 
to the enemy, but were by the Parthians cruelly mur- 
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dered, in the fight of the reft. This barbarity put a flop 
to their deferting, and proved very advantageous to An¬ 
tony, who would have been left alone, had the enemy 
treated kindly fuch as took refuge with them. Antony, 
feeing his men dying every day in great numbers, was often 
heard to cry out, “ O, the ten tnoufand !” admiring the 
conduct of Xenophon, who marched a longer way through 
the enemy’s country; and, notwithHanding all oppofitipn, 
led his troops fafe home. At length the army began to 
mutiny, and falling upon thofe who had- gold or filver, 
plundered and murdered them, rifled Antony’s baggage, 
feized on bis money and plate, and committed many 
re- other diforders. The general, quite dillieartened, retired 
Auta to to bis tent, where, calling one of his frecd-men, ordered 
him to kill him, and, after his death, to cut off his head, 
and conceal it, left it fliould fall into the enemy’s hands, 
and be infulted, as that of CralTus had been ; but the 
Mardian guide coming into his tent in the mean time, 
prevailed upon him to forbear ufing any violence on him- 
felf, by alTuring him that the worft of the march was 
over: and that he was at a froall diftance from the river 
Araxes, beyond which the Parthians would not continue 
Arrives the pupfuit. Accordingly, he arrived in a few days at 
at the that river, and crofled it, without being difturbed in the 
leaft by the enemy. The foldiers, feeing themfelves out 
of the enemy’s reach, an J in a place of fafety, fell down 
on the ground, and kifled it, embracing one another with 
tears of joy'(F). 

• Plut.BioCaflT. JuSin. Flor. ibid. 


(F) Antony committed, with¬ 
out all doubt, many miflakes in 
the management of this war, 
but none in his retreat ; for 
all the ancients do him the 
juftice to own, that he con- 
duiftcd it with as much art and 
fuccefs as it was capable of. 
He loft, indeed, a great many 
men; tor, on his reviewing hts 
forces after he had palled the 
Araxes, he found twenty thou- 
fand foot, and four thoufand 
horfe, miffing; but the greater 
art of thefe had perilhed by the 
ardfliips of the campaign, and 
very few by the enemy’s fword. 


The greateft: error he com¬ 
mitted in this fatal undertak¬ 
ing, was his obftinately pur- 
fuing his march, after he had, 
with the utmoft difficulty, got 
back into Armenia; for, in- 
ftead of putting the remainder 
of his army into winter-quar¬ 
ters, and allowing them time 
to refrelh themfelves after fo 
long and fatiguing a march, as 
he was in hafle to get back to 
Cleopatra, he continued his 
march, though winter was ftr 
advanced, through Armenia, 
which was then covered with 
(how; and, in that mountain¬ 
ous 
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Antony was no fooner returned from this expedition, 
than the kings of Media and Parthia difagreeing about the 
booty they had taken on the defeat of Statianus, the 
former fent an embafly, otFering to join him, with all his 
forces, againft the latter. Antony accepted his offer with 
great joy, becaufe he was informed, at the fame time, that 
the Parthians, not able to endure the tyranny and cruelty 
of their king, had taken up arms againft him, and were 
greatly divided among themfelves. Thefe circumftances 
offered him a favourable opportunity of repairing, by a 
new expedition, the mifearriages of the former. Ac- Refol'vet 
cordingly, he rtfolved to embrace it; and leaving Egypt, onafreond 
haftened into Syria, there to make the neceffary prepa- 
rations for a fecond invafion ; but Cleopatra feigning, 
that his abfence had thrown her into a languilhing diftem- b„i i, ji. ’ 
per, and that ftie could not live without him, he was fo -verted 
infatuated as to believe her; and relinquilhing all thoughts 
of revenging his late Ioffes, to drop the enterprize, and 
return to the embraces of his beloved j^igyptian f. How¬ 
ever, he fent fueh a body of Roman troops to the affift- 
ance of Artavafdes, king of Media, as enabled him to gain 
a complete viftory over Phraates, king of Parthia; but 
the enfuing year, a war breaking out between Antony 
and 0 £lavianus, the former not only recalled the troops 
he had fent to the afliftance of Artavafdes, but alfo re¬ 
tained thofe which Artavafdes had fent him in their room : 
by which means the king of Media was entirely defeated 
in a fecond battle, and taken prifoner by Phraates, who, 
purfuing his vidfory, reduced all Media, and likewife Ar- Media rt- 
menia, reftoring to that throne Artaxias, the fon of Arta- 
bazus, who had been driven from it by Antony. Rhraates. 


f Plut. in Anton. Dio CaiT, lib. xhx, p. 411. 


ous country, loft eight thoufand 
more of his men, who perilhed 
by reafon of the hard feafon, 
and exceffive cold; fo that, ac¬ 
cording to the moft moderate 
calculation, he loft in all thirty- 
two thoufand men (1). Floras 
tells us (2), that he did not 
bring back the third part of his 
army, which, at firft letting out 
on this deftrudfive undertak¬ 
ing, conftfied of a hundred 

(OPIut &Dio Caff. ibid. 


thoufand men. He was not 
indeed overcome in battle, as 
Crafius had been; but if we 
compare the lofles of both ge¬ 
nerals, we lhall find Antony’s 
expedition to have been the 
moft unfortunate of the two; 
and yet, on his return into E- 
gypt, he had the confidence to 
alTume fuch honours as were 
due only to conquerors. 

(*) Flor. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

Phraates, 
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Civil dif- Phraates, elated with this fuccefs, began to opprefs 

feujium jjjg fubjefls in a rnoft cruel and tyrannical manner; 

whereupon the Parthian nobility, confpiring againfl him, 
drove him from the throne, and placed on it, in his room, 
Tiridates, one of their own body; but the next year 
Phraates returned into Parthia, at the head of a nume¬ 
rous army; and, having overeome his rival in a pitched 
battle, recovered his crown. Tiridates took refuge in 
Syria, where 0 £i:avianus found him, after the death of 
Antony; and was warmly folicited to lend him his affifl- 
ance againfl Phraates. At the fame time ambaffadors 
arrived from Praates, on the contrary fide : Oclavianus 
received them both in a very friendly manner, without 
intending to help either, but rather to incenfe them againfl 
each other; and, by that means, to weaken the power 
and flrcngth of that formidable empire. With this view 
he gave Tiridates leave to continue in Syria till he Ihould 
be in a condition to make head againfl his rival, accept¬ 
ing from him a fon of Phraates, who had fallen into 
his hands- This fon he carried with him to Rome, where 
he kept him as a hoflage K Not long after, Tiridates 
returned into Parthia, and drove out Phraates; but was 
foon expelled again by him, in his turn. Phraates was 
affifled by the Scythians, who not only reinftated him in 
his kingdom, but fupportcd him in it with a powerful 
army. Hereupon Tiridates, with the leading men of his 
party, fled to Rome, to implore the affiflance and pro- 
teflion of Auguflus, promiCng to hold the kingdom of 
him, provided he was reflored to it by his means. Phra¬ 
ates, hearing he had fled to Rome,- difpatched ambaffa¬ 
dors thither, to traverfe his defigns, and to demand of 
Auguflus the delivery of his rebellious fubje£ls, and the 
releafe of his fon, whom Tiridates had put into his hands. 
Auguflus received Tiridates, as well as the ambaffadors, 
with particular marks of efleem; but anfwered, that he 
would not deliver Tiridates into the hands of Phraates, 
nor lend either of them affiftance againfl the other. 
However, to gratify both in feme mcafure, he gave Tiri¬ 
dates leave to continue at Rome, ordering him, out of 
the public treafuiw, a maintenance fuitable to his rank { 
and fent back to ]l^raates his fon, on his promifing to re- 
Rore the captives and ftandards that had been taken from 
Craffus and Antony 

( Dio Oair. lib. li. p. 45«. Plot. ibid.. Juitin, lib. xlii. cap. 5- 
k Juftin. ibid. Dio (^'. lib. liii. 
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This promife Phraatcs eould not prevail upon himfelf 
to perform, till Augufhis repaired in perfon to Syria, 
three years after this period; when dreading a foreign 
war, as he was greatly hated by his fubje£ls on account 
of his cruelty, he fent ambafladors to conclude an alliance 
with the people of Rome ; and on this oCcafion he re- 
ftored all the captives and enfigns which the Parthians had 
^taken in their wars with CraiTus and Antony. At the 
fame time, he agreed to fuch terms of peace as Auguftus 
thought proper to impofe ; giving four of his fons, with 
their wives and children, as hoftages for the performance 
of articles * (G). 


1 Liv. lib. cxxxix. Flor. lib. iv. cap. ult. Strab. lib. ii. p. aSS. 
& lib. xvi. p, 748. Vel Paterc. lib, ii, cap. 91. Jullin, lib. xiii. 
cap. ult. Dio, lib, liv, p. 52, Eutrop. lib. vii. Orof. lib. vi. cap. ai. 


(G) The enfigns Auguftus 
caufed to be hung up in a tem¬ 
ple, which he built, and con- 
ieciated to Mars Twice the 
Reienger; and appointed Cir- 
cenfian fports to be annually 
Iblemnized in memory of his 
vidtory at Philippi (tor, be¬ 
fore that battle, he had vowed 
the temple to Mars), and of 
his recovering the Rom-m en¬ 
figns from fhe Parthians (I). 
Juftin obferves here .21, that 
Auguftusdid more by thegreat- 
nefs of his name, than any 
other could have done by a 
long and expenfive war ; but 
Tacitus (3) tells us, thatPhra- 
ates was induced to comply 
with the demands of Auguftus, 
not for fear of him, but be- 
caufe he diftrulled his own fub- 
jefts. Strabo 14), and Jofe- 
phus (5) agreeing with Taci¬ 
tus, relate the matter in the 
following manner ; a very 
beautiful Italian woman, by 
name Therm ufa, having been 


formerly lent by Auguftus to 
Phraates as a prelent, the king 
kept her at firft as his concu¬ 
bine ; but afrerwards, on her 
bringing him a fon, married 
her, and declared her queen. 
In this ftation fhe gained an 
ablblute afeendant over liim, 
which (he made ufe of to fe- 
cure the fuccclfion to her fon. 
With this view (he propofed to 
Phraates the delivering up of 
his other fons, who were four 
in all, to the Romans ; and he 
readily came into the propofal, 
as not thinking himfelf fafe 
againft his difeontented fub- 
jedfs, fo long as there were any 
of the royal race of Arfaces of 
an age fit to govern. On this 
confideratlon, when hoftages 
were demanded by Auguftus, 
for fecuring the terms of their 
agreement, he delivered up to 
him his four fons, Sarafpades, 
Cerofpades, Phraates, and Vo- 
nones, two of their wives, and 
four of their fons. 

(2) Juftin. 
(4) Strab. 


(0 Vide Ovid. Fall lib. v. & Horat. lib. iv. ad ult. 
I'b.xlii, cap, 5, (3) Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap, i. 

lib- vi. p. 288. (5) jofeph. Antiq. lib, xviii. cap. j. 
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'fhefe were all carried to Rome, where they remained 
many years ; but a fifth fon, whom be had by Thermufa, 
named Phraatices, was educated at home, and appointed 
to fucceed his father. The" Parthians were fo fuperlli- 
tioufly addi£led to the family of Arfaces, that Phraates 
knew they would bear with him, notwithftanding their 
hatred, as long as they had no other of the fame race to 
fet up in his room ; and therefore it was not for fear of 
Auguftus, as feme write, but for his own fafety, that he 
readily yielded up to him his four fobs, who being of an 
age to govern, gave him no fmall jealoufy. But what 
he thus projefled for his fafety, -proved at laft his ruin ; 
for, as foon as Phraatices was of age, Thermufa, impp.- 
tient to fee him on the throne, poifoned her hufband, to 
make room for him the fooner 

But he was fcarce feated on the throne, when the 
Parthians, difdaining to be governed by fo wicked a 
parricide, rofe up in arms, and drove him into ba- 
nilhment, where be perifhed fome years after, tn his 
room they placed one Orodes, who was of the royal fa¬ 
mily of Arfaces, but generally hated, on account of his 
cruel and favage temper: however, they preferred him 
to the fons of Phraatices, who, by their father, were 
defeended from the Italian concubine Thermufa j but not 
being able to bear his unheard-of cruelties, they aflaffmateil 
him foon after, at a banquet. Upon his death they dif- 
patched ambafladors to Rome, intreating Auguftus to 
fend one of the fons of Phraates to rule over them. The 
emperor readily granted them Vonones, who was received 
at firft with great demonftrations of joy; but as he be¬ 
trayed a great inclination to the Romans, and affected 
their drefs and manners, the Parthians grew foon weary 
of their new king; and, difdaining to obey, as they ex- 
prefl'ed it, a Roman flave, had rccourfe to Artabanus, 
king of Media, who was fikewife of the race of Arfaces, 
inviting him to take poffeffion of the crown of Parthia. 

Artabanus willingly complied with their requeft; but 
being encountered on the frontiers by Vonones, was by 
him defeated, though he had a confiderabie arniy, and 
obliged to retreat ’ into Media. There he raifed new 
forces; and, in a fecond engagement obtained a complete 
viftory over Vonones, who took fhelter in Armenia, 
where he was kindly received, and entertained by fome 
of the chief lords of that country: but Artabanus threat- 

>= Strabo, iib. xvi. p. 749- 
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ening to invade Armenia, Vonones thought proper to 
retire from tbencfi, after having folicited, in vain, the 
affiftance of Tiberius, by a folemn embafly fent to Rome 
for’that purpofe. From Armenia the unhappy prince 
withdrew into Syria, and there delivered himfelf up to 
Creticus Silanus, governor of that province, who, in con- 
fequepce of his being educated at Rome, fuffered him to 
live at Antioch, with the pomp and title of a king. He 
"was afterwards removed by Germanicus from Antioch to 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, whence he made his efcape, 
though kept under a ftri£l guard; but being foon after 
retaken, was kliieu by one Remmius, a Roman foldier 
Germanicus had removed him from Antioch to Pompeio¬ 
polis, at the requeft of Artabanus, and alfo becaufe he 
was in high favour with Cneius Pifo, to whofe wife, Plan- 
cina, he made rich prefents, having brought with him 
into Syria immenfe treafures 

Artabanus, having now no competitor to contend with, 
began to treat his fubjefts with great cruelty; whereupon 
fome Parthian lords, among whom were Sinnaces, a man 
of great power and credit, and an eunuch named Abdus, 
entering into a plot againft him, fent privately to Rome 
for Phraates, the fon of king Phraates, who had been de¬ 
livered by his father to Auguftus, as a hoftage. The 
deputies reprefented, that the Parthians were ready to 
revolt; that they wanted only a leader ; that a defeend- 
ant of Arfaces, fupported by Rome, and feen on the 
banks of the Euphrates, would occafion an immediate and 
general infurreftion. Tiberius, who had fucceeded Au¬ 
guftus, was glad of fo favourable an opportunity of raifing 
new difturbances in Parthia j for Artabanus, elated with 
the fuccefs that had attended him in his wars with the 
neighbouring nations, had not only feized on Armenia, 
and appointed his eldeft fon Arfaces kin^ of that country, 
but fent a mellage tb the governor of Syria, demanding 
the treafures which Vonones had left there, and in Ci¬ 
licia ; and claiming all the countries which had been pof- 
fefled by Cyrus, and fince by Alexander Tiberius, 
therefore, in hopes of humbling the haughty^ Parthian, 
immediately difpatched Phraates to recover his father’s 
kingdom; but that prince arriving in Syria, and there 
difufing the Roman way of living, to which he had been 
many years accuftomed, and refuming the Parthian cuf- 
toms, was feized, on that fudden change, with a violent 

‘ Suet, in Tiber. & Oftiv. cap. ii. Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap.». 
« 4 - V Tacit. Aiiiiali ibid. 
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diftempcr, which put an end to his lifp. At the fame 
time the plot was difcovercd, and the chief promoters of 
it either privately put to death, or fo narrowly watched, 
that they could not meet, without being obferved, to con- 
fult together about the neceffary meafures. 

However, Tiberius did not abandon the enterprize; 
but fubftituting Tiridates, another prince of the royal 
family of Parthia, in the room of Phraates, wrote to Mi- 
thridates Iberus, requefting him to invade Armenia, with 
his brother Pharafmenes, king of Iberia; and, by thefe 
means, to draw Artabanusout of his own kingdom. Mi- 
thridates, purfuant to the directions of Tiberius, entered 
Armenia, at the head of a numerous army of Iberians, 
and made himfelf mailer of Artaxata, the metropolis of 
that kingdom. At the fame time his brother Pharafmcne.s, 
having recourfe to treachery, fuborned fome of the fer- 
vants of Arfaces to murder him. Artabanus no fooner 
heard of the inyalion of Armenia, and the death of his 
fon, than he difpatched his other fon, Orodes, with a 
powerful army, againft the enemy; and, at the fame time, 
fent to hire auxiliaries in Sarmatia and the neighbouring 
countries. Pharafmenes,, on the other ,hand, bavin,g 
joined the Albanian forces to his own, and received great 
fupplies from Sarmatia, marched to the afliftance of his 
brother, and, meeting with Ofodes, offered him battle; 
which he declining, Pharafmenes belieged him in his 
camp, and he was obliged, at laft, to put all to the iffue 
of an engagement, which proved very bloody, the Par- 
thians behaving with their ufual bravery. The viClory 
was long doubtful i but, in the end, Pharafmenes having 
attacked and wounded Orodes, and a report being fpread 
through the Parthian army, that he was killed, the Par- 
thians retired in difoider, and left Pharafmenes mailer of 
the field. This victory was attended with the conquefl 
of Armenia, which Pharafmenes over-ran without oppo- 
fition. In the mean time Artabanus, having railed an¬ 
other army, marched in perfon againlf the united forces 
of Mithridates and Pharafmenes; but his army being en¬ 
tirely defeated, he was obliged to abandon his dominions, 
and take refuge among the Carmanians and Hyreanians ”. 

Upon the retreat of Artabanus, Lucius VitelHus, go¬ 
vernor of Syria, advanced with his legions to the banks 
of the Euphrates; and, having crofled that river on a 
bridge of boats, canfed Tiridates, whom he had brought 

" Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. cap. 36, Antlq. lib. svili. cap. $. 
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with him, to be proclaimed king of Parthia. The new 
king was immediately joined by a great many Parthian 
lords, among whom were Oruofpades, Sinnaces, and 
Abciagefes. Ornofpades brought with him a ftrong body 
of horfe, and Abdagefes all the enfigns of royalty which 
bad been committed to his care. When Vitellius found 
the Parthians inclined to receive Tiridates, he repaired 
the Euphrates with his legions, and retired into Syria, 
fte had no fooner retired, than Phraates and Hicro, two 
men of great power and authority among the Parthians, 
from envy to Abdagefes, who governed the new king and 
the whole court, returned to their old allegiance, and re¬ 
called Artabanur, who was, at his firft appearing, joined 
by all thofe who hated Abdagefes. The Scythians like- 
wife, the Dalite, and the Sacte, declared in his favour, 
and lent powerful fupplies: fo that he was foon in a con¬ 
dition to take the field at the head of a very numerous and 
well-difciplined army. Tiridates, who had employed his 
whole time in befieging a fortrefs whither Artabanus had 
conveyed his treafures and concubines, did not think it 
advifeable to hazard an engagement at this junfture. He 
therefore retired into Mefopotamia, with a defign to re¬ 
cruit his army in the country of the Elymaeans and Arme¬ 
nians, and then try the fortune yf a battle; but in his 
march he was abandoned by the greateft part of his troops, 
who either went home to their habitations, or fled to Ar¬ 
tabanus, infomuch that, not thinking himfelf any longer 
fafe within the Parthian dominions, he retired into Syria, 
leaving his competitor in quiet pofleflion of the crown ®. 

But it was not long before new difturbances obliged 
Artabanus to quit the kingdom a fecond time. The no¬ 
bility, incenfed at bis cruelties and haughty behaviour, 
again confpired againll him; and, taking up arms, obliged 
him to take Ihelter in the dominions of Izates, king of the 
Adiabenians, who not only received and entertained him 
: in a manner fuitable to his rank, but, by his kind offices, 
i prevailed upon the Parthian nobility to receive their king 
} 3 gain, after he had, by a folemn oath, promifed to for- 
I give all thofe who had taken up arms againll him. The 
Parthians had placed Cinnamus on the throne in his 
room, who was, by Izates, perfuaded to refign the regal 
power and authority to the banilhed prince. Artabanus 
being thus reftored to his kingdom, by the mediation of 

•Tacit, ibid,cap. 4T, 42,43,44. Jofeph. ibid, cap-BioCalT. 
“O- Iviii, p. J37. Suet.in Tiber, cap. 66. 
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Izates, beftowed on him the rich coulitry of NifibiSj apd 
allowed him to wear a ftrait tiara, and to lie in a golden 
bed ; which were privileges peculiar to the kings of. Par- 
thia. From this time he governed with great equity and 
moderation, and, after a reign of thirty years, died, 
greatly lamented by all his fubjefis, leaving behind him 
feven fons, Darius, Bardanes, Gotarzes, Orodes, Vol- 
gcfes, Pacorus, and Tiridates. 

By his laft will he appointed Bardanes to fucceed him, 
who, forgetful of the obligations his family owed to Izates, 
made war upon him, becaufe he refufed to join that prince 
againft the Romans. His monftrous ingratitude towards 
a prince who had fo well deferred of the Parthian nation, 
was highly refented by the chief lords of his kingdom, 
who, taking up arms, killed him, and raifed his brother 
Gotarzes to the throne r. This is the account which Jo- 
fephus gives us, in few words, of the feveral acceflions 
and reigns of Bardanes and Gotarzes; but Tacitus, dif- 
agrccing with that writer, relates that event in a quite 
different manner 4 . According to him, Gotarzes and 
Bardanes were not the fons, but the brothers of Artaba- 
nus, who was fucceeded by Gotarzes, a moft cruel prince, 
and therefore fo much hated by his fubjefts, that they 
called Bardanes to the crown. Bardanes, as he was a 
man of great refolution and aftivity, marched, in two 
days, three thoufand furlongs, and, arriving at Ctefiphon, 
furprifed Gotarzes, and drove him from the throne. 
With the fame expedition he over-ran the chief provinces 
of the Parthian empire, and was ctery-where received 
with loud acclamations. Seleucia was the only city that 
refufed to fubmit, which he clofcly befleged; but while 
he was waflin^ his time before that place, Gotarzes un- 
expefledly arrived at the head of a numerous army of Da- 
hans and Hyreanians, which obliged Bardanes to raife 
the fiege, and retire to the plains of Ba£lria. Gotarzes 
follovyed him; but while the two armies were ready to 
engage, Gotarzes received private intelligence of a con- 
fpiracy formed by the chief men of the kingdom againll 
himfelf, and alfo his brother, to whom he immediately 
imparted it. Hereupon the two competitors had an inter¬ 
view, in which they were at laft thoroughly reconciled; 
both of them fwearing on the altar not to moleft One an¬ 
other, but to turn their arms againft their common ene¬ 
mies : nay, Gotarzes, judging Bardanes more worthy of 

p Zonar. lib. iii. Philoftrat. lib. i. &iii. de Vita Apollon. s Ta¬ 
cit. Anna!, lib. xi. cap. 8 
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the crown than himfelf, refigned it to him ; an inftance Gotarzn 
of equity and moderation feldom to be met with ! And, in '■fJ?w tit 
order to remove all ground of jealoufy, retired into the 
mod remote parts of Hyrcania. Bardanes, leaving Bac- SarJaM- 
tria, returned to the liege of Seleucia, which voluntarily ‘ ’ 
fubmitted, after he had attempted, in vain, to reduce it 
By force. Being now foie mailer of the Parthian empire, 
he formed a defign of recovering Armenia 5 but Vilius 
Marfus, or, as we read in Jofephus, CalEus Longinus, 
governor of Syria, threatening him with war in cafe he 
made any attempts upon that kingdom, he thought it ad- 
vifeable to drop the enterprize 

In the mean time Gotarzes, repenting of his religna- butrepemt, 
tion, and being called by the nobility, who, in time of a«‘tfiri'vet 
peace, were continually attempting to change the gbvern- 
ment, raifed new forces, and advanced, at the head of a ’' 
powerful army, to the river Charinda, where he was en¬ 
tirely defeated by Bardanes, who, elated with that vidlory, 
attacked and reduced all the countries lying between that 
river and the Gindes, which parts the Dahans from the 
Arians. There he was obliged to halt, the Parthians, 
though vidlorious, refuling to follow him into tkofe coun¬ 
tries. Having therefore ereded monuments, with pom¬ 
pous inferiptions, importing, that none of the Arfacidse 
before him had exadled tributes from thofe nations, he re¬ 
turned home with the fpoUs of the countries he had con¬ 
quered. The glory he acquired in this expedition ren¬ 
dered him infupportable to his fubjedls, efpccially the no¬ 
bility, who, confpiring againll him, killed him at a hunt- Bardanes 
ing match, when he was not attended by his guards, not •"“''dtred. 
apprehending any treachery or danger. He was, accord¬ 
ing to Tacitus, a prince endued with excellent qualities, 
and would have been one of the greateft kings that ever 
reigned in Parthia, had he ftudied to be as much beloved 
by his fubjedls as he was feared by his enemies *. 

Upon the death of Bardanes difputes arofe among the Yr. of FI, 
nobility, relative to elefting a king to fucceed him, feme *397- 
declaring for Gotarzes, and others for Meherdates, the 
grandfon of Phraates, by whom he had been delivered to 
the Romans as a holtage. At lall the party of Gotarzes Gotarzes. 
prevailed, who was no fooncr placed on the throne than 
he began to pradife all forts of cruelty on his fubjeds, 
efpecially on thofe who had adhered to Meherdates: 
whereupon they had private recourfe to the emperor Clau- 

' Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 8 ,9. Jofepb. ibid. ‘ Tacit, ibid. 
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dius, foHciting him to fend them Meherdates, fincc they 
could no longer bear with Gotarzes, whofe cruelties had 
rendered him odious to all his fubjcdls. Claudius rea¬ 
dily complied with their requeft; and having exhorted 
IVieherdates to govern with equity and moderation, he 
difmifled him, together with the anibafl'adors; and, at the 
fame time, wrote to Cains CaGius, governor of Syria, en¬ 
joining him to attend the young prince to the banks of 
the F.upbrates. When Meherdates arrived in Syria, Caf- 
fius drew together his legions, and marched with him to 
Zeugnia, where the river was then fordable. There he 
encamped, and being joined by Abgarus, king of hdcfla, 
and fuch of the Parthian chiefs as privately favoured Me¬ 
herdates, he exhorted, in their prefence, the new king 
to forward the execution of his defign, left the Parthians 
fhould in the mean time, as it had often happened, cool in 
their affeGions to him, retire home, or join his com¬ 
petitor. 

This advice, the bell that could be given, was fruftrat- 
ed by the treachery of Abgarus, who had, in appearance, 
efpoufed the intereft of Meherdates, but was, in reality, 
entirely attached to Gotarzes. He detained the young 
king many days at Edeifa, though Carrhanes, a leading 
man among the Parthians, and a (incere friend to Meher¬ 
dates affured him, that if he only Ihewed bimfelf, he 
would be joined by great multitudes; but Meherdates, 
negleGing the advice of his friends, followed that only 
of the treacherous Abgarus, who prevailed upon him to 
march a great, way about, and, inftead of entering Mefo- 
potamia, though he was on the borders of that country, 
to pafs through Armenia, which was in great part covered 
with fnow. As they defeended into the champaign coun¬ 
try, wearied with the deep fnow and fteep mountains, 
Carrhanes joined them with his forces. Thence they 
crofled the Tigris, paiTed through the country of the Adia- 
benians, and advancing to the city of Ninos, the ancient 
feat of the kings ,of Aflyria, made themfelves mailers of 
that place, as they did likewife of the ftrong callle of Ar- 
bela. In the mean time Gotarzes, having offered facri- 
fices on Mount Sambulos to the gods of the place, efpe- 
cially to Hercules, encamped in the plain, with the river 
Carraa between him and the enemy Meherdates endea¬ 
voured, by daily infults and haughty meffages, to draw 
him to a battle; but he declined it, foHcking, in the 
mean time, by his emiffaries, the friends of Meherdates 
to abandon and betray him. In thefe endeavours he was 

attended 
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attended with all poffible fuccefs; for firft, laatcs, king 
of the Adiabenians, and afterwards Abgarus, king of 
EdeiTans, went over to him, with all the forces under tlici*^ 
command. Meherdates, feeing himfclf forfaken by his 
allies* and miftrufting thofe who remained, refolved, as 
his only refource, to commit the iffuc to chance, and rifk 
a battle} which Gotarzes no longer avoided, his army 
being now as much ftrengthened as his enemy’s was weak- 
cned. Both parties engaged with the ntmoll fury, and 
the victory continued doubtful*. till Carrhanes, having put 
to flight one of the enemy’s wings, and purfuing it too 
far, was furrounded by a body of referve, which prevented 
him from returning to the affiftance of Meherdates ; who f/isermy 
being fo hemmed in that he could not make his efcape, lifjeaied, 
furrendered to Parrhaces, a dependent of his father’s, by 
whom he was immediately loaded with fetters* and deli- 
vered up to the conqueror. Gotarzes looking upon him 
not as one of the race of Arfaces, but as a Roman, and 
foreigner, ordered his ears to be cut oft', in contempt of the 
Romans, but granted him his life to fhew his clemency'. 

Not long .after this battle Gotarzes died, and was fuc- Vonunts. 
ceeded by Vonones, at that time governor of Media, 
whofe reign was fliort and inglorious ; for he did nothing 
which writers have thought worth tranfmittting to pofterity. 

Upon the death of Vonones, the crowm of Parthia de¬ 
volved upon Volngefes, the fon of Gotarzes, according Yr. of FI. 
to Jofephus ; of Vonones, according to 'Tacitus. In the ^ 3 ?^ 
beginning of his reign he invaded Armenia with a power- ’ • 

ful army ; and having, without oppofuion, made hinifclf — 

mafter of Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the two chief cities Vologtles. 
of that kingdom', he obliged Rhadamiftus* the Iherian, 
who had ufurped the crown, to fave himfelf in Iberia. 

Upon his retreat Vologefes declared his brother liridates 
king of Armenia, having before appointed his other bro¬ 
ther, named Pacorus, king of Media; for '1 iridates and 
Pacorus had yielded the crown of Parthia to him, though 
born of a Greek concubine; whence he thought it in¬ 
cumbent upon him to procure a crown for each of thofe 
who had fo gcneroully parted with one for him ; but 
while he was in Armenia* a plague breaking out in his 
army, occafioned by want of provifions, he was forced to 
relinquifh his conquefts, and retire into his own domi- 
rtions. Hereupon’ Domitius Corbulo, entering Armenia, 
expelled Tiridates, with the few Parthian forces that had 

t Tacit, ibid. & lib. xii. cap. 14. 
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continued with him, and placed on that throne Tigrancs, 
the Cappadocian, as we have related in the hiftory of 
Armenia. 

This affront Vologefes could not brook* Having, with 
great folemnity, crowned Tiiidates, king of Armenia, he 
difpatched Monoefes, one of his generals, witha .ftrong 
body of chofen horfe, and Adiabenian auxiliaries, en¬ 
joining him to drive out Tigranes, and recover Armenia, 
which had been long held by, and therefore belonged to,'' 
the princes of the family of Arfaces. As for himfelf, he 
dropped his expedition againft the Hyreanians, who had 
lately revolted ; and having raifed a great army, began to 
make the necelTary preparations for a defeent on the Ro¬ 
man provinces. Corbulo, whom Nero had charged with 
the defence of Armenia, was no fooner acquainted with 
the meafures taken by Vologefes, than he fent two legions 
to the affiftance of Tigranes, under the command of 
Verulanus Severus and Vettius Bolanus, with private 
injunctions to aft rather with caution than eagernefs 
and difpatch; for he was more defirous, as Tacitus ob- 
ferves, of keeping a war on foot, than bringing it to a 
fpeedy conclufion : befides, he had written to Nero, that 
another general was neceffary to defend Armenia, fince 
Syria was threatened with a terrible ftorm from Vologefes. 
In the mean time he ported the remaining legions along 
the banks of the Euphrates ■, and, having raifed new forces 
in the province, placed guards at all the paffes, and 
erefted forts over the feveral fountains, to prevent the 
enemy from having any water in that dry and fandy 
country. 

While Corbulo was thus bulled in fecuring Syria,'Mo- 
noefes advanced by long marches towards Armenia, hop¬ 
ing to furprife Tigranes ; but, with all his expedition, he 
found that prince ready to,receive him 5 for he had fur- 
nilhed the firong city of Tigranocerta with all manner of 
provifions, and warlike ftores; and retired into it, with 
all his forces. Monoefes, after having attempted in vain 
to reduce it, withdrew, and began to lay waftc the coun¬ 
try. Hereupon Corbulo, who was unwilling to engage 
in a war with the Farthians, left he Ihould lofe the repu¬ 
tation he had gained, fept ambaftadors to Vologefes, to 
expoftulate with him for attacking a Roman province, for 
hefieging a king who vyas a friend and ally of the Roman 
people, and for ravaging a country which Rome had taken 
under her proteftion. At the fame time he gave him to 
iinderftand, that if he chd not abandon the liege of Ti¬ 
granocerta, 
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granocerta, he would confider it as an infraflion ol' the 
treaties fubfifting between the Parthians and Romans, 
and, in his turn, invade the Parthian territories. VoJo- 
gefcs, cautious of provoking Corbulo, who had acquired 
great fame by his military exploits, anfwercd, that he 
would fend ambafladors to beg of Nero the kingdom of 
Armenia, and to renew the alliance made by his ancef- 
tors with the people of Rome. Agreeably to this anfwor 
he immediately difpatched meflengers to MonOefes, order¬ 
ing him to raife the liege of Tigranocerta; and retired 
himfelf, with all his forces, to wait for the return of the 
ambafladors he had fent to Rome. 'The emperor Nero 
received them in a very obliging manner; but rcfiifed to 
renew his ancient alliance with the Parthians, uidefs they 
renounced all pretenfions to the crown of Armenia. 'Phis 
anfwer fo incenfed Vologefes, that he immediately drew 
all his forces together, with a defign to invade .Syria; 
but finding the banks of the Euphrates ftrongly guarded 
by Corbulo, h? turned all his efibrts again 11 Armenia, 
where he gained thofe advantages over Ctefennius Paetus. 
which we have related at large in the hillory of that king¬ 
dom. However, he confented at laft, dreading the cori- 
fequence of a war with the Romans, that his brother Ti- 
ridates fnould go in perfon to Rome, and there receive 
the crown of Armenia as a gift from Nero; vi'ho bcflow'- 
ed it upon him accordingly. Thus the ancient alliance be¬ 
tween the two empires was renewed, and the affairs of 
the Ball were fettled in peace From this time no far¬ 
ther mention is made of Vologefes till the beginning of 
the reign of Vefpafian, to whom he fent arnbalTadors, of- 
.^enng to afllft him with forty thoufand Parthian horfe 
Vefpafian, being already fettled on the throne, did not 
accept of the fuccours offered him ; but renewing all the 
ancient treaties with the Parthians, difmiffed the ambaf- 
fadors with prefents, and maintained, during the reign, 
of Vologefes, a good underftanding with the Parthian 
nation. That prince being now difengaged from all fo¬ 
reign and domeftic wars, applied himfelf to the building 
of a city, which, from his own name, he called Vologe- 
focerta, or the city of Vologefes; but was prevented by 
death from completing the wprk he had begun. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Artabanus 111. who, dif- 
agrecing with Vefpafian, efpoufed the caufe of the coun¬ 
terfeit Nero, of v.’hom we fliall have occafion to fpcak in 

» Tacit, ibid. " Tacit. Hill, lib, vi. 
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the hiftory of Rome. However, the emperor did not 
think it advifeable to refent the affront, the’ kingdom of 
Parthia being at that time in a very flouriihing condition, 
and the Roman provinces greatly weakened by a late ir¬ 
ruption of the Alani, a barbarous people of Scythia, in¬ 
habiting the countries bordering on the river Tanais, and 
the lake Ma20tis. Artabanus had formed a defign of in¬ 
vading Armenia ; but died before he could put it in ex- 
famusll. ecution *. Upon his death, his fon Pacorus II was raif- 
ed to the throne; but all we know of him is, that he 
entered into an alliance with Decebalus, king of the 
Daci, and maintained, during the whole time of his reign, 
which is faid to have been very long, a ftridl friendfhip 
with the Romans*'. He was fucceeded by his brother 
Ctfimt, Cofdrocs : he invaded Armenia, expelled Exadares, who 
had been appointed king of that country by the em¬ 
peror Trajan, and placed his eldeft fon, Parthamafiris, on 
the throne. As this was an open infradion of the trea¬ 
ties fubfjfting between the two empires, Trajan haftened 
into the Eaft, with a defign to humble the Paithians, who, 
relying on their vidories formerly gained over the Ro¬ 
mans, were railing new difturbances in Syria and Arme¬ 
nia, and making incurfions into the Roman provinces 
bordering on their dominions. His arrival in Armenia 
was fo fudden and unexpcfiked, that he reduced the whole 
country almofl; without oppolition, and took Parthama- 
^he gris himfelf prifoner. Animated with thefe fuccefles, he 
entered Mcfopotamia; and, having there befieged and 
''uihpota- ftroiig city of Nifibis, after many Ikirmilhes and 

m.a. encounters, be made himfelf mailer of that opulent coun¬ 
try, never before fubjed to'Rome. From Mcfopotamia, 
which he reduced to a Roman province, he returned, in 
the beginning of the winter, into Syria; whence he ac¬ 
quainted the fenate with the fuccefs that had attended his 
arms againft the Parthians ; and was by them honoured 
with the furnames of Arfnenicus and Parthicus *. 

Early in the fpring the emperor took the field again; 
but was warmly oppofed by Cofdroes, whom he found en¬ 
camped on the banks of the Euphrates, with a defign to 
difpute his paffage. The emperor, after having feveral 
times attempted to ford that river, and been always re- 
piilfed with great ilaughter, was obliged to caufe boats 
to be built on the neighbouring mountains, which he pri- 

* Xi'philin.’in Olbonc. y Suidas, voce sinrm. Plin. 

Epirt. lib. X. * Seat. Ruf. in Breviar. Tlieod. Min. Spartian. 
in 'Ci'aj. 
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vately conveyed from thence on carriages to the water- 
fidej having, in the night-time, formed a bridge with 
them, he pafled his army the next day, but not with¬ 
out great lofs and danger, the Parthians haraffing his men 
the whole time with inceflant fliowers of arrows, which 
did great execution. Having gained the oppofite bank, 
he advanced' boldly into Aflyria, the Parthians flying 
every where before him, and made himfelf mafter of 
Arbela. Thence he purfued his march, fubduing, with 
incredible rapidity, countries where the Roman (landards 
had never been difplayed before. Babylonia, or the pro¬ 
vince of Babylon, voluntarily fubmittcd. The city itfelf 
was, after a vigorous refiitancc, taken by ftorm ; by which 
means he became mafter of all Chaldata and Aiiyria, the «»*' Ute- 
two richeft provinces of the Parthian empire. From Ba- ChaU 
bylon he marched to Ctefiphon, the metropolis of the 
Parthian monarchy 5 which he befieged, and at laft re- 
duced. But there are few particulars recorded of 
thefe great conquefts ; this expedition, however glo¬ 
rious to the’ Roman name, being rather hinted at, than 
deferibed by the writers of thofe times. While Trajan 
was thus making war in the heart of the enemy’s country, 

Cofdroes, having recruited his army, marched into Me- 
fopotamia, with a defign to recover that country, and cut 
off all communication between the Roman army and Sy¬ 
ria. On his arrival in that province, the inhabitants 
flocked to him from all parts; and moft of the cities, 
driving out the gartifons left by Trajan, opened their 
gates to him. Hereupon the emperor detached Lucius 
and Maximus, two of his chief commanders, into Mefo- 
potamia, to keep fuch cities in awe as had not revolted, 
and to open a communication with Syria. Maximus was Maximus 
met by Cofdroes; and, having ventured a battle, his tiiftated bj 
army was entirely defeated, and himfelf killed. But Lu- 
cius, being joined by Euricius and Clarius, two other cMratl ’ 
commanders fent by Trajan with frefli fupplies, gained Je/eatedby 
confiderable advantages over the enemy, and retook the Lucius^ 
cities of Nifibis and Seleucia, which had revolted. 

Trajan, though poffeffed of all the heft and moft fruitful 
provinces of the Parthian empire, was convinced that he 
could not, without an enormous expence, maintain his 
conquefts, nor keep in fubje£lion fo fierce and warlike a 
people, at fuch a diftance from Italy: he therefore refolved 
to place over them a king of his own choofing, who 
fliould hold the crown of him, and his fuccefibrs, and ac- 
knowlege them as his lords, and fovereigns. With this 
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view, he repaired to Ctefiphon; and, having there aflera- 
bied the chief men of the nation, he crowned one of the 
royal family, by name Parthanafpates, king of I’arthia, 
obliging all who were prefeut to pay him their allegiance. 
He chofe Parthanafpates, becaufe that prince had joined 
him at his lirfl entering the Parthian dominions, con- 
du£led him with great fidelity, and Ihewn, on all occa- 
fions, an extraordinary attachment to the Romans. Thus 
the Parthians were at lafl: fubdued, and their kingdom 
made tributary to Rome. But they did not long continue 
in this ftate of fubjeftion; for they no fooner heard of 
'Trajan’s death, which happened Ihortly after, than they 
drove Parthanafpates from the throne; and, recalling 
Cofdroes, who had retired into the country of the Hyrca- 
nians, openly revolted from Rome. Adrian, who was 
tlien commander in chief of all the forces in the £aft, 
and foot! after acknowleged emperor by the army, thought 
it imprudent, though he was at that time in Syria with a very 
numerous army, to engage in a new war with the Parthi¬ 
ans ; but contented himfelf with preferving the ancient 
limits of the empire, without any ambitious profpefts of 
farther conquefts: therefore, in the beginning of his 
reign, he abandoned thofe provinces beyond the Euphrates, 
which Trajan had conquered, withdrew the Roman gar- 
rifons from Mefiyiotamia, and, for the greater fafety of 
other places, made the Euphrates the boundary of, and 
barrier in, thofe parts, polling his legions along the banks 
of that river. 

Cofdores died after a long reign, and was fucceded by 
his eldcft fon Vologefcs ; in whole reign the Alani, break¬ 
ing into Media, then fubje£t to the Parthians, committed 
there great devallations 3 but were prevailed upon, wdth 
rich prefents fent them by Vologefes, to abandon that 
kingdom, and return home. Upon their retreat, Volo¬ 
gefes, having no enemy to contend with at home, fell un- 
expeflcdly upon Armenia; furprifed the legions there 3 
and, haying cut them all in pieces to a man, entered 
Syria ; defeated with great flaughtcr Atdlius Comelianus, 
governor of that province ; and advanced, without oppo- 
fition to the neighbourliood of Antioch, putting every 
where the Romans, and tbofe who favoured them, to the 
fword. Hereupon the emperor Verus, by the advice of 
his collegue Antoninus, furnamed the Philofopher, leav¬ 
ing Rome, haftened into Syria; and, having forced the 
.Parthians from that province, ordered Statins Prifeus.to 
invade Armenia, and Caflius, with Martius Verus, to 

enter 
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enter the Parthian territories, and carry the war into the 
enemy's country. Prifeus made himfelf mafter of Artax- 
ata, and, intone campaign, drove the Parthians, though 
not>without great lofs on his fide, out of Armenia. Caf- 
Cus, on the. other hand, having, in feveral encounters, 
defeated Vologefcs, though he had an army of four hun¬ 
dred thoufand men under his command, reduced, in four 
years time, all thofe provinces which had formerly fub- 
mitted to Trajan, took Seleucia, burnt and plundered the 
famous cities of Babylon and Ctefiphon, with the llately 
palaces of the Parthian monarchs, and ftruck terror into 
the moil remote provinces of that great empire. On his 
return, he loft above half the number of his forces by 
licknefs and famine; fo that, after all, the Romans, as 
Spartianus obferves, had no great reafon to boaft of their 
victories and conquefts." 

However, Antoninus Verus, who had never moved dur¬ 
ing the whole time of the war, from Antioch and Daphne, 
took upon him the lofty titles of Parthicus and Armenicus, 
as if he had acquired them juftly in the midftof his plea- 
fures and debaucheries *. After the revolt and death of 
Cailius, Antoninus the Philofopher repaired into Syria, to 
fettle the affairs of that province; and was, on his arri¬ 
val, met by ambafladors from Vologefes, who, having 
recovered moft of the provinces fubdued by CafCus, and 
being unwilling either to part with them, or engage in a 
new war, folicited the emperor to confirm him in thepof- 
feffion of them, promifing to acknowlege the fovereignty 
of Rome. To thefe terms Antoninus readily agreed, and 
a peace was accordingly concluded between the two em¬ 
pires} which Vologefes did not long enjoy, being foon 
after carried off by a diftemper, and not murdered by his 
own fubjefts, as wevead in Conftantinus Manafles, -who. 
calls him Belegefes, 

Upon his death, Vologefes III. the fon of his brother 
Sanatruces, and grandfon of Cofdroes, was raifed to the 
throne. He Tided with Niger againft the emperor Scvc- 
rus} who having fettled affairs at home, marched againft 
him, advancing to the city of Ctefiphon, whither he had 
retired, laid fiege to tbit metropolis. Vologefcs made a 
moft gallant defence} but the city, after a long fiege, 
and much blood-flied on both fides, was taken by affault. 
The king’s treafures, with his wives and children, fell in¬ 
to the emperor's hands} but Vologefes had the good fortune 

* Eufeb. in ChroR. Zonar. lib. iv. Orof. Hift, Mifcel, Tfieo-' 
dof, Min. ibid. 
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to make his efcape. SeverUs had no fooner crofled 
the Euphrates, than Vo!ogefes recovered all the provinces, 
except Mefopotamia, which he had reduced, Thefe ex¬ 
peditions were very expenfive to the Romans, and coll 
them much blood, without their reaping any advantages 
from them ; for, as they had not fufficient forces to keep 
in awe the provinces they had fubdued, the inhabitants, 
greatly attached to the family of Arfaces, never failed to 
return to their ancient obedience, as foon as the Roman 
armies were withdrawn. Vologefes was foon after en¬ 
gaged in a war ftili more troublefome and deftruflive with 
his brother Artabanus, who, encouraged by fome of the 
difcoiitented nobles, attempted to rob him of the crown, 
and place it on his own head. Vologefes gained feveral 
victories over his brother, and rebellious fubjefls; but 
died before he could rellore the empire to its former tran¬ 
quility. 

Artabanus, who had a numerous army, did not meet 
with any oppoCtion in feizing the throne, vacant by the 
death of his brother, though Tiridates had a better title to 
it, as being his elder brother. He had fcarce fettled the 
affairs of his kingdom, when the emperor Caracalla, de- 
lirous to fignalize himfclf by fome memorable exploit 
againft the Parthians, fent a folcmn embaffy to him, de- 
firing his daughter in marriage. Artabanus, overjoyed at 
this propofal, which, he thought, would be attended with 
a lalling peace between the two empires, received the 
ambaffadors with all poffible marks of honour, and readily 
complied with their requeft. Soon after, Caracalla fent a 
fccond embaffy, to acquaint the king, that he was coming 
to folemnize the nuptials ; whereupon Artabanus went to 
meet him, attended with the chief of the nobility,. and 
his belli troops,all unarmed, and in fnoft pompous habits} 
but this peaceable train no fooner approached the Roman 
army, than the foldiers, on a fignal given them, falling 
upon the king’s retinue, made a dreadful llaUghter of the 
unarmed multitude, Artabanus himfelf efcaping with 
great difficulty. The treacherous Caracalla, having 
gained by this exploit groat booty, and, as he thought, 
no lefs glory, wrote a long and boafting letter to the fe- 
pate, affuming the title of Parthicus for this piece of 
treachery. 

Artabanus, refolving to revenge himfelf on the Ro- 
mns for their inhuman and ba^arous tr^chery, raifed 
the moft numerous army that had been known in Par- 
thia, croffed the Euphrates, and entered Syria, putting all 
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to fire and fword. But Caracalla being murdered before 
this invafion, Macrinus, who had fucceecJcd him, met 
the Parthians at the head of an army compofed of many 
legions, and all the auxiliaries of the liates of Afta. 
The two armies no fooner came in fight of each other, 
than they engaged with the utmoft fury The battle 
continued two days, both Romans and Parthians lighting 
fo obftinately, that night only parted them, without any 
apparent advantage on either fide, though both retired, 
when night ended the conteft, crying, “ Vitlory, vic¬ 
tory !” The field of battle was covered with dead bodies, 
there being already forty thoufand killed, iiichuling both 
Romans and Parthians : neverthekfs Artabaiius was heard 
to fay, that the battle was only begun, and that he w'oukl 
continue it till cither the Parthians or Romans were cut 
in pieces. But Macrinus, being ajiprifed, that the king 
c.arae highly enraged againft Caracalla in particular, and 
dreading the confequcnces which would attend the de- 
ftrutflion of his army, fent an hctald to Artabanus, ac¬ 
quainting him with the death of Caracalla and propefing 
an alliance between the tw'O empires. The king, under- 
ftanding that his great enemy was dead, readily cniliraccd 
the propofalsof peace and amity, upon condition that all 
the prifoners, who had been taken by the treachery of 
Caracalla, fliould be immediately rellored, and a large 
fum of money paid, to defray the cxpences of the war. 
Thefe articles being performed without delay ot hcfiiaticn, 
Artabanus returned into Parthia, and Macrinus to An¬ 
tioch 

As Artabanus loft, on this occafion, the flower of his 
array, Artaxerxes, a Perfian of a mean defeent, but of 
great courage and experience in war, revolting from the 
Parthians, prevailed upon his countrymen to join him, 
and attempt the recovery of the fovereign power, which, 
he faid, they had unjuftly been deprived of, firft by the 
Macedonians, and afterwards by the Parthians their vaf- 
fals. Artabanus, upon the news of this revolt marched, 
with the whole ftrength of his kingdom, to fupprefs it; 
but, being met by Artaxerxes, at the head of a no Icfs 
powerful army, a bloody battle enfued, which is faid to 
have lafted three days. At length the Parthians, though 
they behaved with the utmoft bravery, and fought like 
men in defpair, were forced to yield to fhe Perfians, w'ho 

» Theodof. Min. ubi fupra. Zonar. lib, iv. Sozoraen. Hiftor, 
Tripart. lib. iii. cap. i. 
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rntrC'ea^tinuided by a mare experienced leader. Moil of 
tbfiir troops wore off" ^-tBe Bight, and the king bim- 
felf taken prifoneipand f»n after put to death by Atta- 
xerxes’ order. The Parthiana, having loft in this fatal en¬ 
gagement both their king and their army, were forced to 
lubmit to the conqueror, and become vaflals to a nation 
wbich bad been fubjeft to them for the fpace ,of four 
hundred and feventy-five years- Thus was this gallant 
and warlike nation fubdued at laft, and the empire once 
more transferred to the Perfians. However, the royal 
family of Arfaces did not end in Artabanus, but continued, 
to reign in Armenia, till the time of the emperor Juftini- 
an, holding that kingdom of the Perfian monarchs, to 
whom the Arfaeidaeof Armenia were tributaries. Among 
tbefe we find the following princes mentioned in hiftory, 

A rfaces, Tiridates, Artabafdes, Tiridates 11. Arfaees II. 
Paras, Tigranes, and Arfaces HI. all defeended. from 
Arfaces, brother to Artabanus IV. the laft king of Par- 
thia. 




CHAP. XXXV. 

The Uijiory of the Perfans,from their recover¬ 
ing the Empire from the Parfhians to their 
being fubdued by the Arabs. 

S E C T. I. 

Actor ding to the Greek and Latin Authors. 

T he reader hath before feen after what manner, and 
how long, the Perfians were fubjc£l to the Parthians 
princes. "We arc here to fpeak of their atchievements after 
they had again rendered themfelves independent; and not 
only fo, but lords alfo of. many fpacious provinces, and 
^he firft nation in the Eaft- As we have no regular hif¬ 
tory of Perfia by any Greek or Latin writer, what we 
offer to the reader in this fe£Hon is coHefted, as carefully 
as might be, from fuch as have occafionally mentioned 
the Perfian affairs. Thefe paflages we have digefted into 
their natural order} and if there be any omiuions, they 

will 
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yfiill, be fvpplied ia the next article, wherein we (ball treat 
of the fame period, from the OrieutaJ hillorians (H). 

yf Table of the Perftan Wrt£s, 

Years. Mo. D. Years. Months. 


Artaxares, 

*4 

10 Vararanes VI, 

»7 

Sapoi'cs I. 

V 

Perozes, 

ao 

Ormiidares, 

t 

0 10 Vateiis, 

4 

Vararanes I. 

3 

Cavades, 

If 

Vararanes II. 

*7 

Zam hades, 

S 

V.uaranes III. 

0 

4. Cavades, reftored. 

30 

Naples, 

7 

9 Chofroes I. 

48 

Mi (dates. 


Hormifdas, 

% 

Sapores 1 !(. 

70 

Chofroes II, 

39 

Artaxerx-;s, 

4 

Siroes, 

Adlielyr, 

1 

Sapores III. 

5 

0 

Vararanes IV. or"! 

It 

Sarbaras, 

0 

Carmanfaa, J 

Bornarini, 

0 

Ifdigertes, 
Vararanes V. 

zo 

Hormifilas, 

10 


Artaxares, or, or as he is fometimes called, Artaxcrxcs, 
the reftorer of the Perfian kinguoM, was not only a pri- 

(H) We have divided the really taken from Oriental wri- 
hiftory of this period into two ters, but more efpecially from 
parts: the firft is conipofed of Mirkhond ; and what is re- 
luch materials as the Latin and lated is lb neceffary a fupple- 
Greek writers furnifli, parti- ment to what the firil part con- 
cularly that noble colleftion tained, that, without it, there 
which goes under the name would not only have remained 
of the Byzantine Hiftorians, a vilible imperfe£lion, but, in 
whence we have taken ten many places, it would have 
times as much as hath appeared been unintelligible ; becaufc 
in any modern language, and, the Greek writefs wilfully mif- 
by affembllng a multitude of reprefcnt the manners, cuf- 
divided paflages, have prefent- toms, and literature of the 
ed the public with fomething Oriental nations. The compa- 
that looks like .'I connefted-hif- rifon, theretbre, of chefe dif- 
tory ; whereas Byzarus, whofe tindf hiftories will illuHrate 
hillory of the Perfian affairs is each of them, and enable the 
defcrvedJyeHceraed the bell (i),' intelligent reader perfsdlly to 
found' himfelf fo dcllitute of comprehend both j whierday 
matter, that, in his hiftory of this wide ch'afra will be in 
the Perfian affairs, he makes Ibtne meafure filled up, and 
the reigns of the Roman em- this period of Perfian hiftorjr 
perors hia rule, and refers the no longer renaain, as it hitherto 
feries of Perfian monarchs to hath done, under an impene- 
a table. The fecond part is trable obfeurity. 

(i) Return Petficarum Hiftoria, initit gentii, mores, ipfliruta, 
refine «ftas ad bate uftpie Hmpor* eompleaens i auaom Petro 
Bizaro SMtinate, fol. Fra^tcWorti, A. D. sfiei. 
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vatc perfon, but of fpurious birth, as we are informed by 
Agathias (I). His pother was married to one Pabecus, 
or Pabec, who wa^pther a tanner or a Ihoemakcr, but a 
perfon well ikilled in judicial aftrology. It happened, 
that one Safanus, or Safan, a military officer, travelling 
through the country of the Caduceans, took up his lodg¬ 
ing in the houfe of this Pabec, who, by his art, perceiv¬ 
ing that a perfon begotten by this ftranger would become 
the head of, a potent family, and alfo arrive at regal ho¬ 
nours, was exceedingly chagrined that he had neither 
filter, daughter, nor coufin in the houfe. At length, his 
ambition furmounting his fenfe of lhame, he caufed his 
wife to go to bed to Safan, who begat on her Artaxares. 
When Artaxares came afterwards to be king, Pabec and 

(I) As we have taken the that nation, procured, by their 
foregoing table chiefly from favour, the perufal of the royal 
Agathias, it is neceflary we annals; from whence he made 
ihould fay foinething of the many extracts, which, at his 
merit of this author. He was earneft delire, he communi- 
a native of Marina, ,and ap- cated to Agathias. Thefe 
plied himfelf to the lludy of were, in that hiftorian’s opi- 
the law. As thofe who dedi- nion, of lb great weight, that 
catedtheir time to the acquire- he preferred them to the me- 
ment of that fcience, ftudled moirs of Procopius, differing 
moftly in colleges, he was from from him, to follow them; 
thence called Scholaflicus (z). which ihews that he was tho- 
Hewas a poe,t and hiflorian; roughly convinced of their au- 
but it is m his laft capacity thority. From thefe extrafls 
only that we are to confider he drew up a fhort, but very' 
him. He was, it feems, fo perfpicuous and.exafl account 
pleafed with Procopius’s me- of m the Perfian mouarchs, 
moirs of the Perfic wars, that from Artaxares, who recovered 
he refolved to continue them ; the kingdom from the Par- 
wbich he did in the hiftory we thians, to Cofrocs, with whom 
yet have, divided into five himfelf was contemporary (3). 
books. In the fourth of thefe, It is from this Ibort account 
he takes occaiion to mention that we have taken the dates, 
one Sergius, who was fo well and fuch other material cir- 
Ikilled in the Perfian tongue, cumfiances, as we thought 
as to be on that account in (X>uld not be had, with the 
great favour with Cofroes the fame probability of exaftnefs, 
fifrf. This inan, making fe- fom other hiftorians, who 
veral journies into Perfia, and wrote from later and lefs au- 
haviflg inany ppppitunities of thentic memoirs. 

Converfing wjth die learned of . 

Agatfa. Scbotafl. Pivfitt. ad Hift< . (1) Agath. Schol. Hift. 
lib. iv. p. i40t HI. 

- Safan 
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Safan each claimed him for a fon : theory became pub¬ 
lic ; and it was agreed, that he flioulipbe ftyled, “ The 
fon of Pabec, of the feed of Safan Artaxares from 
his youth accuftomed himfelf to a military life } and hav¬ 
ing attained to great Ikill, and no lefs reputation, in the 
wars, he projeSed the delivery of his countrymen from 
the Parthian yoke. In purfuance of this defign, he ex¬ 
cited a general revolt; and having in three battles routed, 
and in the laft flain, the Parthian monarch, he aflumed 
the double diadem, and the pompous title of king of 
kings. He was a man of great abilities, and undaunted 
fpirit, or, in other words, a perfon of great courage, and 
unbounded ambition 

He was no fooner feated on the throne, than he formed AJirrts his 
a defign of reftoring the Perfian empire to its ancient 
glory i and having caufed the neceffary preparations to be 
made, he gave notice to the Roman governors of the pro- 
vinces bordering on his dominions, that he conceived cUnt Psr- 
himfelf to have a juft and unqueftionablc title, as the fuc- «*>■ 
ceflbr of Cyrus, to all the Lefler Afia: this country he com- 
manded them immediately to quit, as well as the pro¬ 
vinces on the frontiers of the ancient Parthian kingdom, 
which were already his. Alexander Severus was, at this 
time, poffeflbr of the Roman empire; a youth, un¬ 
der the tutelage of his mother, who had hitherto dwelt 
always at Rome. He was therefore unwilling to engage 
in a war; and, for that reafon, fent letters to Artaxares, 
importing, that he would do wifely to keep within bounds, 
and not, out of vain hopes of conqueft, undertake new 
wars, which might not be attended with the fame fuccefs 
as formerly; that, in the prefent cafe, he ought to^ con- 
Cder, he was not to deal with Barbariatis, or with a 
nation unufed to war, but with the Romans, whofe em¬ 
perors, Auguftus, Trajan, and Severus, had often van- 
quiflred the Parthians. The Perfian king paid little re¬ 
gard to thefe letters; on the contrary, be began to raife a 
great army, and to attack the fortihed pofts of the Ro¬ 
mans on the river Euphrates, making fuch a progrefs in 
the redudlion of the adjacent provinces, that the emperor 
Alexander, how unwilling foever he. might be, was con- 


K Agath. Scholatl. Hift. de Beb. Geft. Juftiman. Im^l. Edit. 
Parjf. Tib, ii. p. 65. lib. iv. p. 13+. „ ‘ !'h- 

Latnprid. in Vit. Aurel. Alexand. Sever. Orof. Hift. 1'^ viK 
cap. ti. Nicephor. Hift. Eccief, lib. i. cap. 6. Gregor. Abul- 
Pl^ar. Hift. dynatt. vii. p. «8fi. 
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ftrained to raife an army, and to march towards Mefopo- 
tamia, in order to^live a check to the Perfian power 
Smis an Artaxarcs was employed in the fiege of Nifibis, or An- 

received intelligence of Alexander's 
^ee^ftror niarching towards him ; upon which he thought proper 
Alexander, to raife the ficge, that he might recruit and refrefli his 
army. He feut, however, deputies, or ambafladors, if we 
may be allowed to call four hundred perfons by that title, 
whom be lelefted for their extraordinary ftature and 
peat ftrength ; and, having furnifhed them with rich ha¬ 
bits, and nne horfes, he gave them orders, when they 
Ihould be introduced to the empeixrr’s prefence, to fpeak 
thus: “ The great king Artaxarcs commands the Ro¬ 
mans, and their prince, to depart out of Syria and Afia 
Minor; and to rcilore to the Perfians all the countries on 
this fide the J£gean and Pontic Seas, as of right defeend- 
ing to them from their anceftors'.” 

Vis miSsn- Thefe heralds,- or ambafladors, performed their com- 
gsrsrtgo- .mifllon very exactly: this fo highly irritated Alexander, 
trtatfd. otherwife a prince of the gentleft difpofition, that he or¬ 
dered all their equipage to be taken from them, and fent 
them into Phrv'gia, where they were affigned farms, which 
they might* cultivate for their fubfiftence. Then he ad¬ 
vanced into Mefopotamia, wdiich he recovered, in a great 
ffieafure, without fighting. Hiftorians differ fo much in 
their accounts of the fubfequent parts of this war, that it 
is almoft impoflible to reconcile them. We fhall, how¬ 
ever, relate what appears to us moft probable ^ 

Artaxarcs advanced with his forces into Mefopotamia, 
asfoon as he thought himfelf ftrong enough to give the 
enemy battle. His army cor.fifted of a hundred and 
twenty thoufand horfe, ten thoufahd heavy.armed fol- 
- diers, eighteen hundred chariots with feythes, and feven 

• and elephants. Alexander, however, did not decline 

f^isb^atby fighting-, an engagement enfued, in which the Romans 
t/isRs- were viiforious} and Artaxarcs was compelled to retire 
mans. into his own dominions, where, whh great afliduity, he 
applied himfelf to the recruiting and reftoring his army. 
On the other hand, the Roman emperor divided his forces 
into three bodies: the firft, marching through Armenia, 
had orders to penetrate into Media; tlie fecond pafled 
over the maiflies, to enter the Parthian dominions on the 
oAer fide ; the third, being the gteateft, and which the 

• ■* {fcrodwR.lk .®I. Lamprid, uid tupra. * Zonar. Hift. 

ad A.C. sje, t iJerodiaii. dc^Siti-ainprid. ubifupr*. 

emperor 
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emperor commanded in perfon, was to have advanced into 
the heart of Artaxares’ dominions: ^nd if this fclseme 
had been thoroughly executed, in all probability, the 
Perfian power would not only have been weakened, 
but even brought to the verge of deftrt^flion K 

The body of troops, which paflcd through Armenia, Reflares hU 
underwent great difficulties, and, with great fatigue, ar- affairs ty 
rived at laft at Media. Artaxares marched againft them • 

with a formidable army; but failed in his efforts; for, 
the country being uneven, the Homan foot had the 
advantage of his cavalry. While he was confidering how 
thefe evils might be furmounted, he received advice that 
the other body of Romans had broke into his territo¬ 
ries ; an irruption which, in fome meafure, fruflrated all 
his deCgns. However, having left guards fufficient to fe- 
cure the paffes, he marched againft the new invaders. 

Thefe troops, finding no enemy to oppofe them, plundered 
all the country, and, proud of their fpoils, would no 
longer be reftrained under difeipline; nay, at laft th^ 
became fo licentious, that they flew Flavius, their com¬ 
mander in chief, for endeavouring to keep them within 
bounds, and for being more careful of their fafety than 
they were themfelves. In this fituation the Perfian king 
fell upon them, and rather deftroyed than defeated them. 

The Roman emperor returned firft to Antioch, and then 
to Rome, where he triumphed, and affumed the title of 
Parthicus and Perficus (K). Artaxares made the beft ufe 
of his abfence, recovering what he had loft, reftoring the 
glory of the Perfian name 5 and having reigned with 
much reputation, died with honour, and in peace, after 
t njoying the kingdom twelve, or, as others fay, fifteen 
years, abating two months, 

He was fiicceeded in the throne by his fon .Sapores, or Yt. of FI. 
Sapwr, a priace equally famous for flhrength of body, and *590. 
abilities of mind, fierce and untraftable in his nature, co- *49. 
vetous of glory, haughty, infolent, and cruel. He was no . 
fooner feated on the throne, than he began to meditate a * * 

new war with the Romans, to which he was encouraged 
by a traitor, who dwelt in his court. The name of this 
man was Cyriades, the fon of another Cyriades, an emi- 


s Zonar. ubi fupra, Herodian. lib. vii. ** Agath. Scholiaft. 
lib. iv. p. I j4. 

f K) Nothing can be more by Herodian and i£!Ius Lam- ^ 
oppofite than tho account given pridius of the Perfian war. 

, P 4 neat 
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nent commander in the Roman army. This profligate fon 
began his exploits with robbing his father. He was na¬ 
turally a voluptuary} and therefore, when he had poflefled 
bimfelf of this treafuie, he withdrew into Perfia, where 
he lived in that fplendor and luxury, for which he had fa- 
crificed his honour. In conjun£lion with Odomaftes, a 
Perfian general, he laid wafte the adjoining provinces} and 
having at lall prevailed upon the king to take the field, 
Cyriades, with the deferters, w-ho, for the fake of plunder, 
followed him, attacked the cities of Antioch and Csefarea 
Philippi, both of which they were fo lucky as to make 
themfelves mafters of •, whereupon Cyrades took firft the 
title of Csefar, and then called himfelf Emperor, acquiring, 
by degrees, dominions, revenues, and forces, not alto¬ 
gether unworthy of that title 

The young emperor Gordian, when he had fettled the 
affairs of the en»pire in the Weft, refolved to refeue the 
Eaft alfo from the tyranny of pfeudo-emperors, as well as 
from the terror of the Perfian arms. With this view, he 
*marched into Spia, at the head of a numerous army: 
and while his father-in-law, whom fome w'riters call My- 
fitheus, others Timefocles, lived, his affairs were properly 
conduced : the Perfian found himfelf conftrained to with¬ 
draw into his own dominions, whither the emperor follow¬ 
ed him, taking Charra, or Haran, in Mefopotamia; but 
while he was preparing to pufh his conquefts ftill farther, be 
was murdered by the treachery of Philip, whom he made 
captain of his guards, on the death of his father-in-law 
This Philip, having poireffed bimfelf of the fovereign 
authority, made peace with Sapor, and abandoned Mefo- 
, potamia and Armenia to him again. Part of thefe pro- 
.vinces, on the news of the fijnate’s difapproving his con- 
duS, he recovered anew, without fhewing any regard to 
his treaty} and, leaving a fufiicient number of troops to 
fecure the frontiers, marched back into Italy. As foon 
as the Roman army was withdrawn. Sapor and Cyriades 
renewed their incurfions} and the latter, growing ftronger 
than ever, began, in all refpedls, to be treated as an em¬ 
peror. Inde^ the Roman affairs were in fuch a confufed 
nate, that many, who would otherwife have oppofed 
Cyriades, were now glad to be fheltered under his pro- 
tedlion. At length, however, things began to take an¬ 
other turn: Valerian,' though he was feventy years old 

Tyran. . • k’Herodian. Hift. 

Capitolin. de Vita Gordian. Tert. Zofim. Hift. A. p. 

MS; 2 oijar.A.C. 344. 
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when he was advanced to the empire, yet fpared no pains 
to reduce all the numerous provinces to a proper de¬ 
gree of obedience. While he was thus employed, Sapor, 
with a formidable army, broke into the Homan territories, 
burnt and pillaged the country, and at length, advancing 
as far as EdelTa, befieged it in form ; but Dcmofthenes, 
who commanded there, made a gallant refiftancc*. 

Valerian no fooner received advice of this invafion, than 
he haftened, with the troops about his pcrfon, to its relief. 

His approach gave new fpirits to the diftrefled inhabitants 
of the Roman provinces, and difpofcd them to take all the 
neceflary fteps for compelling the Perfians to retire into 
their own dominions. The foldiers of Cyriades mutinied 
againft him, put him to death, and declared for Valerian. 

Sapor, however, confiding in the ftr|ngth of his army, 
continued ftill before Edefia, in the neighbourhood where¬ 
of anaftion happened, in which Valerian was taken pri- Taititkt 
foner, whether by his own temerity, or the treachery of emptror 
one of his commanders, cannot be determined. I'his,^'®*'''** 
incident gave a mortal wound to the Roman affairs in the 
Eaft, where Sapor gained continual advantages, and ufed 
his fortune with an infolence not to be endured. At length 
the people were driven to defpair; fo that, firfl under the 
command of Calliftus, and afterwards under Odenatus, 
prince of Palmyrene, they took arms. They not only pro- 
tedlcd themfelves againft any farther infults, but the laft 
mentioned general defeated the Perfian, and feized part 
of his baggage, with all his concubines •, a circumftance 
which determined him to retire into his own dominions. 

In his march he is faid to have made ufe of the bodies of 
his unfortunate prifoners to fill up the hollow roads, and 
tu facilitate the paffage of his carriages over fuch rivers 
as lay in his way. On his return into Perfia, he was fo- 
Hcitcd by the kings of the Cadufians, Armenians, Baiftri- 
ans, and other nations, to fet Valerian at liberty; but to 
no purpofe. On the contrary, he ufed him tbtf worfe, <triatthim 
treated him daily with indignities, fet his foot upon his Mumanh/t 
neck when he mounted his horfe, and, as fome writers 
fay, after feveral years confinement, caufed him to be 
flayed alive 

From this time the affairs of Sapor wore but an indif- aitdis *vtr 

ferent afoeS: Odenatus, fiulhed with viflory, at the »»- 

jorlunatet 

> Jul. Capitolin. in Vita Gordian. Trebell. Pol. Hift. Trigint. 

Tyran. Zonar. Hill. A. C. *53. ZofiiB. Hift. A. C. *5*. Pre- 
bell. Poll.in Vita Valerian. Agath. Scliol. lib. iv. p. iJS* Gregor. 
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head of a potent army, veiled with the chara£ler of preG- 
dent over the Roman provinces in the Eaft, bridled the 
PerGans, and made them frequent viGts in their own ter¬ 
ritories. Twice this general advanced as far as the city 
of CteGphon, feated on the banks of the Tigris, all the 
countries between Palmyra and that river being under his 
obedience. On his death, his wife, the celebrated Zeno- 
bia, continued to oppofe the PerGans, and with fuccefs,. 
till fhe was conquered, and made prifoner, by the empe¬ 
ror Aurelian, who vindicated the honour of the Romans 
on this Gde, and took ample vengeance for the ill treat¬ 
ment of Valerian. Much fpoil, many prifoners, and one 
of the king’s chariots, Aurelian carried with him into 
Italy, and with them graced his triumph at Rome Sa¬ 
por, however, continued to enlarge his dominions at the 
expence of his barlfarous neighbours; and, having reigned, 
with great variety of fortune, thirty-one years, died, and 
left the kingdom to his fon (L). 

Hormifdas fucceeded Sapor; of whom we have little to 
record. It was during his reign that the Palmyrenians took 
arms again, in order to free themfelves from the Romans, 
or rather, as other parts of the Roman empire had done, 
to aGert a right of making emperors. They call their 
eyes on one Antiochus, whom they arrayed in purple, 
and faluted emperor: but Aurelian did not leave them 
long at liberty to carry on this uheme ; he returned with 
his viftorious army, reduced Palmyra, and made a dread¬ 
ful havock of the inhabitants. . As for Antiochus, he 
took no notice of him ; and as Hormifdas had not inter¬ 
fered } therefore Aurelian did not invade his country : he 
had the good fortune,, confequently, to die in peace, after 
having poGefled the throne a year and ten days 

« Trebell. Pol. in Vit. Gallien. aienat. Zenob. & Satornin. 
® Agath. Schol. Hift. lib. iv. p. 134. Flav. Vopife. in Vita Aurelian. 
Zofini. Hift. A. C. 274. 

(L) An eaGern writer in- into the Eaft (t). In the reign 
forms us, that Aurelian made of this monarch ftouriftied, ac- 
peace with Sapor, and gave cording to the fame writer the 
him bis daughter in marriage, famous heretic Manes, whofe 
in whofe train were two Greek opinions fo long difturbed the 
phylkians, who Grft brough* church (a), 
the writings of Hippocrates 

(1) Gregor. Abul-Phar. dynaft. vu. p. 138. fa) Agatb. Scho). 
lib,i», p. 134. Flav. Vt^lc. in Vit. Aurelian. Gregor. Abul-Pbar. 
dyhaft. vli. p. 130. “ 
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OfVarancs the firft, who fucceeded him, we know 
vcrjr little more than that he reigned three years} during 
which fpace we find not that he undertook any thing 
againit the Romans, or they again ft him. In truth, the 
empire was, at this time, in a very indiflerem condition } 
for, after the death of Aurelian, the Homan forces in Sy¬ 
ria and Mefopotamia were very unquiet. At length Sa- 
turninus fet himfclf up for emperor, but with no great 
fuccefs} yet, as he was a man of probity, and an excellent 
commander, he kept the Perfians within their limits ; fo 
that the prince, of whom we are fpeaking, never had any 
opportunity of exerting himfelf K 

Varanes the fccond afeended the throne on the death 
of the former king of the fame name. He had, at firtt, 
an intention to invade the Roman provinces; but he foon 
found that the ftate of things was changed} for, on the 
firft motion of his troops, the emperor Probus advanced in 
perfon into the Eaft. Upon this motion Varanes defiftcd 
from his enterprize} and hearing of the emperor’s great 
fuccefs, ordered Narfes, who commanded for him in Ar¬ 
menia, to fend deputies to compliment Probus, to make 
him prefents, and to treat of peace. 'I'he emperor re¬ 
ceived them very haughtily, refufed the prefents they 
brought, and wrote an anfwer to the letter of Narfes, to 
this purpofe: that all he had was his} that he wondered 
how he could fend him fuch trifles: wherefore he had 
fent them back, as well knowing how to have all that he 
poflefled when the Romans (hould deCre it. However, 
he granted them peace at this time; and intimidated 
them fo much with his power, that the Perfians forbore 
nsakirig their ufual excurfions for feme time At length 
Varanes began to think of recovering fome of the pro¬ 
vinces which his anceftors had loft} but before he was 
able to do a"'y thing, he found himfelf difturbed by do- 
meftic feditions} and, before thefe were calmed, Probus, 
aflembling a great army, began his march towards the 
Eaft. varanes conceived himfelf delivered from^ this 
misfortune, when he heard that the army, in a fedition, 
had killed the emperor; but be was miftaken} for Carus, 
his fucceflbr, after fubduing feveral barbarous nations, 
Ihortly after entered Mefopotamia, and, carrying all be¬ 
fore him, advanced beyond Ctefiphon, as if he intended* 


P Agath. Scbolaft. obi fupra. Flav. Vopife. in Vita Satiifnin. 
Qregor. Abol Phar.dynaft.vii. p. IH: 

Vita Prob. ^dtrop. Hift.Rom. Ub. i*. M. A- Caffiodor. tbron. 
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an abfolnte conqueft of that province. The fears of the 
PerGans were, however, foon over; for the epiperor Ca¬ 
ms died in the Gift march he afterwards made, either by 
an illnefs under which he had long laboured, or by his 
tent’s being fet on Gre by lightning. But what was 
Hill more happy for the PerGans, a notion prevailed 
amongft the Romans, that fate had afligned Ctefiphon for 
the bounds of their empire, which they were never to pafs 
but to their hurt, boon after Numerianus, the fon of 
Carus, was alfo Gain; and the Roman army, under the 
command of DiocleGan, returned into Italy. Varanes 
hereby gained fome refpite, which he employed in ftrength- 
ening his frontiers; but when, on the news of the dif- 
turbances which had happened in the Roman empire, he 
began to think of invading its provinces, DiocleGan fud- 
denly returned into Armenia, with a great body of forces, 
and thereby ftruck fuch a terror into the PerGans, that 
they were afraid to undertake any thing of confequence. 
Soon after this tranfaSion Varanes died, after an unfor¬ 
tunate reign of feventeeh years, leaving the kingdom to 
his fon ’, 

Varanes the third, who reigned no more than four 
months.. He is digniGed by hiftorians w’ith the title of 
Seganfaa(M). 

Narfes fucceeded next; a prince of high fpiiit, who 
meditated no lefs than the reduftion of all the PerGan 
provinces, held at this time cither by the barbarous na¬ 
tions, or conquered by the Romans. It is certain that 
never did a fairer opportunity offer for the execution of 
this great deGgn, than at the beginning of this prince’s 
reign. The Roman empire was in fuch diftra£Iion, that 
though there were two emperors, yet they found the 
weight too heavy for them; and therefore created two 
Csefars to lhare the burden of government. War was 
kindled in every corner of the empire, when Narfes, with 
a great army, marched into Mefopotamia, and, in aftiort 
time, recovered moft of the places which had been in the 
hands of his anceftors; but it was not long before Dio¬ 
cleGan fent Gakrius, one of the Caefars, with a numer¬ 
ous army, to Antioch, to check the progrefs of the Per- 

, r Flav. Vopifc. in Vita Prob. & Car. Zonar. Hift. A. C. *83. Seat. 
Aurel. Viftor. in Car. Agath. Scholalt. p. 134. Gregor. Abul-I*har. 
dynaft. vii. p. 13*. 

(M) Agathias tells us, that niGed king of the Segani or 
Seganfaa, or Seganfti&h, ftg- Segeftani. 

Can. 
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fian. Narfes did not decline an engagement; but bis 
fuccefs was not equal to his courage, either in this or in 
a fecond battle. Galerius, being conqueror in both, pafled 
the river Tigris, and advanced into the centre of the king 
of Perlia’s dominions. Narfes, though he retired, kept 
a ftrift eye upon the enemy, befeoching his own troops 
not to look upon his conduct as timorous, but to be aflur- 
ed, that he would take an opportunity of vindicating their 
•honour, and revenge the lofs he had fuftained. He did 
not fail to perform what he promifed; for Galerius, 
elated with fuccefs, abating of his ufual care and circum- 
fpeftion, Narfes took advantage of his negligence, and 
falling upon the Roman army while they were upon their 
march, gave them fo total a defeat, that fcarce any re¬ 
mains of them could be afterwards collected. Galerius 
with much difficulty efcaped, and took refuge with the 
army of Dioclefian, who treated him but very cooly, 
difapproved of his conduft, and, for feme time, refufed 
to truft him with another army. At length, however, the 
zealous importunities of Galerius prevailed; and levies 
being made with all poffible expedition, he was fent with 
freffi forces agaiiift Narfes. The Perfian king had, in this 
interval, made the beft ufe of his vidory, retrieving not 
only the cities and country which he had loft, but alfo 
bringing into the field a numerous army, compofed chiefly 
of chofen horfe, to maintain the conquefts he had made *. 

Galerius, taught by experience, now aded with the 
utmoft circumfpi dion, and depended no lefs on his own 
condud than on the courage of his forces. After having 
viewed the pofture of the enemy, he made a difpolition 
for beating up their quarters ; and this plan was executed 
fo fuccefsfully, tliat he gained a complete vidory. Narfes 
was wounded, and forced to fly, with a fmall remnant of 
his army, int^ the mountains. His baggage, treafure, 
papers, all fell into the hands of Galerius, as did likewife 
his lifters, his queen, his concubines, and children. In 
Vain he endeavoured to repair his misfortune ; the fpirits 
of his fubjeds were effedually damped by this blow, in- 
fomuch that he found it impoffible to colled another 
army capable of taking the field againft the vidorious Ro¬ 
mans, who were foon after joined by Dioclefian and 
bis army, who, at the time of the engagement, lay en¬ 
camped at Antioch, in order to have fuftained Galerius, 
in cafe any finifter accident had befallen him. Overcome 

• Zonar. Hift. A.C.._a97. Eutrop. Hift. Rom, lib. ix. Agath. 
Scholaft. ubi fupra, ., 
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with his misfortunes, Narfes, to rid himfelf of thefe trou- 
blefome neighbours, confented to give up five of his pro 
vmces ; on winch condition peace was granted him. znd 
hisqueenrei orcd; but his fifters, his concubines, and 
the other perlons of quality who were taken in the battle 
were earned to Rome, and led in triumph. This mif 
fortune occafioned the death of Narfes, when he had 
enjoyed the regal dignity about feven years' 

He was fucceeded by Mifdates, otherwife called Hor. - 
^ mifdas the fecond, who wore the diadem feven years and 
, five months, but without performing any remarkable ac¬ 
tion. As he was long in a declining condition, and had 
no iffue, the nobility of Perfia were under the utmoll 
concern for the confequences of his deceafe, without a 

witrSdd appeared the queen was 

with child; upon which a council of the magi was fum- 

moned; and they were required to inform the nobles, 
whether the queen was with child of a fon or a daughter 
J he nriagi ani^viered, » Of a fon.” Hereupon all the nol 
bihty fwore allegiance, on the faith of the foregoing pre¬ 
diction, to the fon (he fliould bear. The king dying in 
the interim, the public peace was preferved by this^ expe¬ 
dient; and, at the end of nine months, the queen was de- 
Jtvered of a fon, who was a king as foon as he was born» 

1 nis vras 

Sapores, or Sapor the fecond, who governed the domi- 
nions of his anceftors long and happily. He was a zealous 
~ of the Perfiari diadem, and purfued 

Iteadily that dcfign which Areaxares had firft fet on foot 
of uniting all the territories of the ancient Peril an kings 
under his obedience. But he did not purfue this defigm 
as feme of his predeceflbrs had done, openly, and at the 
head of armies ; if he had, in all probability he would not 
have been more fortunate than they ; for the Perfian mi- 
litia were by no means able to combat the regular forces 
ot the Romans. This prudent monarch took quite dif¬ 
ferent meafures: he encouraged the barbarous people, 
dwelling on the frontiers of the Roman provinces, to 
ravage and harafs rtem. This condud he purfued more 
open y when the affairs of the Romans were in confufion, 
and vnth greater fecrecy when they were better eftablifli- 
^ j ^ extended his own dominions towards the eaft 
and the north ; he tncreafed his revenues, by encourag- 

*68 ^cdren. Hift. Comoend. p. 

* 68 , Gregor. sAbul-Phar. dynaft. vii. p, 13 *. Zonae. Eutroo A- 
.gath. ubi fupra. . Agalih. Scholaft. lib. iv.^ 

ing 
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ing induftry and trade among his fubjefls ; he difeipUned 
his forces, and, above all things, aflefted an efteeni and 
veneration for the civil and religious conftitution of his 
country *. 

This laft mentioned difpoCtion induced him to perfe- Pfrfieutts 
cute the Chrillians, who were reprefented to him by the the-Chrij- 
magi, and the Jews fettled in his dominions, as men ofde- m 
tellable principles, bad fubjedls to their governors, and 
. ^avowed enemies of religion, that is, of its fundamental arti¬ 
cles. Itisfaid that he put Simeon, biftsop of Ctefiphon, and 
many other ecclefiallics, to death. One great crime ob- 
jcdled to the Chrillians was, their regard for Conftantine, 
then emperor of Rome. His power was too great for Sa¬ 
por to think of attacking him openly; he therefore fent a 
folemn embalTy to Conllantinople, to compliment that 
prince, and to renew the peace which had, for fo many 
years, fubfifted between the two empires, dire<Eliiig his 
minilters privately to enquire into the llrcngth of the Ro¬ 
mans, and to purchafe a quantity of arms for the ufe of 
his fubje£ls. The emperor, though informed of the de- 
fign *of Sapor, received his minillers very gracioully, 
granted their requells, and, at their return, charged them 
with a letter for their mafter. Of this letter there are 
two copies extant, the one more full and correft than the 
other. The intent of the epiltle was, to perfuade Sapor 
to treat the Chrillians with greater lenity. The argu¬ 
ments made ufe of are juft and natural, delivered in lan¬ 
guage becoming the writer, and the prince; to whom it was 
addteffed (N). In all probability it had its elFe£t; for we 

arc 

* Ammian. Marceltin. lib. xvii. Eufeb. in Vita Conftant. Sozo- 
mcn. Hift. Ecclef. lib. li. 

(N) Sozomer hath given us the general perfecutlon, but 
a long accoui oi the cruel of the principal martyrs, their 
perfecutlon rai(ed agalnfl the quality and behaviour (i)* Eu- 
Perfian Chrillians by Sapor; lebius, in his liie of Conftan- 
but even this writer intimates, tine, affords us a concife view 
that the whole was not only of the perlecution; bm then 
excited, but managed alfo'by he gives us the letter of the ein- 
the magi. Thofe who are de- perorat large; whereas So*^ 
firous of entering farther into men gives us only an extrara 
this matter, may find, in the of it. In this letter the em^- 
worksofthis hiftorian, a very ror gives a (bort account ot his 

copious account, not only of faith, then of his fuccefs and 
(0 Hift, Ecdef. lib. ii. cap, 9 ', *<>» •»» **• 

grandeur 
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are informed by an impartial author, that Sapor treated 
the Cfariftians afterwards with lefs feverity. 

However, he did not abandon the fcheme he had 
formed of raifing himfclf, and his fucceflbrs, to the fu- 
preme dominion over the Eaft. When he had fettled his 
plan, he generonfly acquainted Conftantine with his in¬ 
tention, tranfmitting, by his ambafladors, a letter, or ra¬ 
ther a manifefto, wherein he - exprefly fet forth his claim 
to all the dominions anciently belonging to the Perlian., 
emperors; affirming, that the river Strymon was the le¬ 
gal boundary of his empire. Conftantine returned him 
an anfwer full of dignity and refolution ; and, though he 
was now advanced in years, made great preparations for 
war, affembled a numerous army, and refolved to com¬ 
mand it in perfon. When the feafon of the year per¬ 
mitted, he joined his forces, and immediately began his 
march for the Eaftern provinces; but Providence pre¬ 
vented his deligh from taking effe£t, by removing him out 
of this life; fo that, together with his empire, be left 
the management of this rerfian war to his fucceflbrs 
Sapor did not fail to make ufe of the advantages aflbrded 
him by the diforders which happened in the empire* on 
the death of Conftantine; he inftiantly entered the Roman 
provinces, and re-annexed to his own dominions what his 
anceftors had loft (O). 

Though 


y Zonar- Hift. A. C. 337. Zofim. Hift. lib. ii. A. C. 338. Eu- 
trop.lib. X. Aram. Marcel. Eufeb. Sozom. ubi lupra. 

grandeur, which he attributes his dominions to the favour of 
wholly to God’s bleffing : he Sapor; andbefeecheshim, for 
afterwards «ipatiates on the his fake, to look upon them 
folly of idolatry ; but without as bis good'and faithful fub- 
infinuating any thing of his je£ls (a). 

&'ipicioD . that Sapor w^s .an (O) It is a very difficult 
idolater. He then very pa- thing to give any account of 
th«ically reptefeftts the mi- this war from the Greek and 
ftries'which had conftantly at- Latin hiftorians, notwithftand- 
lend^ Unjufi and cru3 princes, iog the writings of many 
efpecialfy perlecutors, of whom who lived in thofe days have 
.ho particularim,' Yalerian i come down to our hands, fome 
whom he aflerts to have been commendingthcemperorCon- 
bajmy jlt'aSfhi* tmdertakings 'flans as a very martial prince, 
he Minuted ^ ^ Ghrn- others upbraiding him with pu- 
idaifB. -he warmfy re- fillanimity; both endeavour- 

'(lliwaeads Chriffi ing rather to fuit hiftory to 

(ttjiln Vib.Conftiuitln. 

‘ their 
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Although Sapor reconquered large trafts bf cbutrtfy, 
and was fuccefsful in many engagements, he could not 
prevail againft Nifibis, the ftrftigell fortrefs the Romans 
had in Xhofe parts, though he often bcfieged it; but was 
conftandy defeated, and conllrained, after great lofles, to 
relinquifti thd enterprize. As to the circumfpeaion of 
the emperor Conftans when in the field, it might very 
probably be owing to the fituation of thofe countries 
which were the feat of war. In a plain country, fuch as 
Mefopotamia, the emperor was forced to a£l: with great 
circumfpeftion, becaufe the enemy had all advantages, 
their cavalry having room to extend themfelves, to retire, 
and to return to the charge. We need not wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the Ramans were more induftrious in fortifying 
their camps, than feeking the enemy. In the battle of 
Singara, which was fought in the night-time. Sapor had 
at firft the advantage, occafioned by the furprize the Ro¬ 
mans were under; but, when they had recovered them¬ 
felves a little, they repulfed the enemy fo vigoroufly, that 
in the end Sapor was forced to retire, after having loft: 
his fon in the engagement, and received a dangerous 
wound in his own perfon. Both parties were, at laft^ 
tired with the war: the Roman emperor, therefore, leav¬ 
ing the care of the eaftern provinces to Gallus, whom he 
had lately created Casfar, retted into the weftern pro¬ 
vinces of his empire; while Sapor, who perceived, that 
little was now to be acquired from the Romans, turned 
his arms againft his eaftern neighbours, and left the cart 
of his frontiers towards the Romans to his moll expe¬ 
rienced generals. 

In his expeditions ag[ainft the Barbarians; he was more 
fortunate than againft the Romans: fome he fubdued by 
force, others readily yielded him obedience ; and w^ 
his moft pon^rful and inveterate enemies, he made a 6^ 
lid and lafting peace. In the midft of this fudeefs, he 
received advice, that overtures had ^en made to his ge¬ 
nerals in the Weft for the conclufion of a peace. To fhew, 
therefore, his readinefs in this point, he difpatched one 
Narfes, a noblqman of great credit in his court, to cany 

their own opiaions, than to and in defrading of tema^ the 
the truth. 1^ making proper Romans were mpenm* to the 
alloTOnces,, however, for the Perfiaas ; but that; < in fwift ' 
wfible pi^dices of theft wri- inarches, horfe-coj^tt, and 
ftrs, the truth ftems to have fuiprues,.the Perfiaas had the 
oecn, that in piftHed battles, advanftgd. 
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his letters to Conftans, with the terms on which ho was 
content to. enter on a treaty. This minifter proceeded to 
Sirmiunit in order to havf an interview with Conftans. 
There he prefented him with the letters of the Perfian 
king. The purport was, that, notwithftanding Sapor knew 
himfclf to have a juft claim to all the countries between 
Perfia and the river Strymon, he was content, for the fake 
of peace, to be fatisfied with Mefopotamia and Armenia; 
which, once yielded up, he would become the friend of 
the Romans. Narfes, perceiving how ill his maftcr’s let¬ 
ter was received, endeavoured to pacify the Romans, and 
to obtain from the emperor an account of his demands; 
with which requeft Conftans readily complied. He nam¬ 
ed, on his fide, ambafiadors to Sapor, who were charged 
with letters, importing, that while himfelf was pofieffed 
of but a part of the Roman empire, he had, notwith¬ 
ftanding, maintained its ancient boundary in the Eaft; 
and that now being mafter of the whole, it was not rea- 
fonablc to expe^i that he fliould yield to fuch conditions 
HwTBif. as had been propofed. The ^loman ambafiadors found the 
eeef^ul. king of Perfia at Ctefiphon, where they-had many con¬ 
ferences with him, and his minifters, though to very little 
purpofe} for the Perfian would remit nothing. How¬ 
ever, time was gained, in which Conftans came firft to 
Conftantinople, and then prepared to fet out for the 
Rail ®. 

ntmims . About this time, one Antoninus, an ofiicer of great 
•JtrtStOttd credit in the Roman army, being perfecuted by fome of 
'twtU emperor’s favourites, fled to Sapor, by whom he was 

w. received with open arms,, treated with the utmoft kind- 
nefis, and.'immediately admitted into the higheft confi¬ 
dence. In the mean time, the emperor had been pre- 
yailed upon to remove Uificinus, who was general of 
the horm ln the Eaft, and to give his command to Sabi- 
nian, a very old man, who thought himfelf very caut> 
ous i but was, by others, eftcenred timid, and moft unfit 
fot fuprme command. The Perfian king, being informed 
by 4>nt<^ihus of. the'incapacity of the Roman general, 
determined^ with the numerous army under his command, 
immcdia'ldy to eht«3' the Roman provinces, and to ad¬ 
vance jJtts; sW aa spoflihie^, without embarraflang himfelf 
weitb 'attemplapg to divide his forces,, in order 

to gattuem towns. Accordindy, be pafied the Tigris, 
and mardkod, wkh all UDj^mmle diligence, towmda the 

« Z^e. Kit. A.'C. Iib.Oi Amm. 
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!^{>htates, intending, if poilible, to penetrate into Syria, 
hoping to pillage that fruitful country, which hati enjoyed 
fo many years peace *. But lTr£cinus, who had returned 
into the Eaft with the title of gener^ of the foot, prevented 
him, by throwing up works on the fide of the nver, and 
polling himfelf, with his troops, behind. Sapor then, by 
the advice of Antoninus, turned to the left, and, before it' 
viras expeded, invelied the city of Amida. In the neigh- Jaiida tm 
••bourhood of this place, he took fcveral ftrong caftlcs, and, 
in one of them, a confiderable number of Chriftian tir- 
gins, who had dedicated thcmfclves to the fervice of God,. 

The Pcrlian treated them not only with humanity, but 
with great politenefs, being defirous to Ihew, that profpe- 
rity foftened his difpofition, inllead of rendering him ar¬ 
rogant. Amida made a long defence, and the liege is 
faid to have coll Sapor thirty thoufand men. It was at eMdtalei 
lall, however, taken by ftorm, after a liege of feyenty- 
three days. The principal officers of the garrilbn he 
hanged j the private men he ^ent into flavery. He after- , 

wards entered Mefopotamia, jvhere he took the town of ■ 

Singara, and ruined it. He then attacked Bezabda, and, 
after a fiege of feme days, took and fortified it. Thca 
he advanced to Virta, which he likewife invelied 5 but, 
after a fiege of fome continuance, was obliged to. retire. 

The emperor Conftans, in the mean time, paffed the Eu¬ 
phrates, and marched to Amida, o^er the ruinS of Which 
he is faid to have wept. He then advanced, in hopes of 
regaining the places taken by Sapor, and proceeded to 
befiege Bezabda j but to no purpofe; for the rainy fea- 
fon, and a fcarcity of provifion, obliged hitn to raife the 
fiege, and return into Syria, where he continued all thd 
winter*. 

Sapor, in the beginning of the next fpring, drew twe- Hhpru^ 
ther a great army, and mkde a fhew of entering the Ho- 
man provincco immediately 5 which compelled the cni- 
peror Conltarts to prepare alfo to take the field. As* he 
had, by this time, pot only a rervgreat body of forces, 
but thofe the heft in the empire, nis gr»t excellence ly¬ 
ing in an exa£l knowicge pf military difciplirie,.in all prei- 
bability the war would have been both bloody and lalling, 
if it had not been prev^ted by the military prudence of 
the Perfians, to Whom, when sn account was brought of 

v(;' ' » ' ' ^ ■ 

_ « Amm. Maccell.lib. svui.ctp. •. ' * ■Ammian. h^eell* 

lib, XX. Eutnow lib. x> Jl&qwar.A C.,j$5. SSofinu Jliw Itb. m. 
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th« Rotni$n preparations, be inftantly determined to put 
ftrong gahifons .ipto his frdnticrs, and then to withdraw 
the remainder of his forces. The Roman emperor per¬ 
ceiving, that, without a peace, the war was at an end, re- 
fdlyed to foHow hie example. Having given direftions 
for fortifying the places which were moft in danger, he 
marched away immediately againfl: Julian, who had taken 
the title of AuguRus, and had given juft grounds to fuf- 
,, peft he aimed at the empire 

'iRriini- In this march the emperor falling fick and dying, Ju- 
raifed to beabfolute lord of the Roman empire, 
the whole force, of vyhich he intended to make ufe of, in 
W JuliMi otder to deftroy theJPerGans; that is, to break their power 
^ fo elFe£luaIly, that it Ihould be impoffible for them ever 

to trouble the Roman provinces. Full of this great pro- 
jeft, he did every thing which might conciliate the minds 
of the foldiers, raife his own reputation, or by any 
means contribute to facilitate his enterprize: in which 
efiorts he fucccedcd fo wcll,*that the army difcovered an 
tinufual alacrity, apd readily followed him into the domi- 
niip,ha of Sapor, who contented hinifelf with a£ting on the 
dcfenfjve, having no 'hopes of defeating the Romans in a 
pitched battle, under fo martial a prince. In this expe¬ 
dition Hp/mifilas the Perfian commanded the left wing 
of the Roima,n army} and, by bis advice, the emperor 
regulated moft of his dcfigns. As long as he followed 
his advipe, fuccefs attended his arms ; fome ftrong places 
he took by force, others yielded through fear, .but,moft 
were given up to him by treachery; dt length he be- 
he^ed Cte.Gphon, which had been the bulwark of the Par¬ 
thian empire, without fuccefs j for it was well fortified, 
Upd had a numerous .garrifon. Here the Romans began 
to difcQver how forinid^Ie an enemy they had to contend 
with *• 

wAomw The ■ Ref^ans ; Ikirmiftjed with him every day j the 

^ ?hu.n,try OP all fidcs. was burnt and deftroyed, infomuch 
kimtnfar that ft. appeared ithpradicable to obtain any farther ad- 
ifiukh yiptages on. this (5^,. Julfan therefore refolved to re- 
€9Mtry, move to the Tigris,,ho which he had a fleet of tranfports, 
laden wiApro^lJohs. A Perfian'of quality deferting to 
Julian, auiifth^ hiih» that 'the method he purfued would. - 

. * Atynuhlarcei. nb>*xxi, Eotrpp. u1>i fupra. Zofim, iibi fupra. 
Sox. Hift. Eect. lib. y. CedrSn.Hift. CoiDp,p. it]. ^Eutrop. 
fib. St. ' Ann. Mtre«i fib.‘xxiu. Zonar, A, C. |«$. Socrat. Hift. 
Com^p> 3ay. Zofioi. IS). iii« - i 
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be equally prejudicial to bis fan*,' and to his afaire; that 
hitherto he might be juftly ftyled, the Conqtiiror of tbe 
Pcr&tns and that lie might ftili better deletre this title, 
if he would follow his advice } which was, to quit the 
fide of the river, burn his fleet, and march thrdugh a 
broad open road, into which he promifed to-conda£t nim, 
where, after three or four days march, he would find ab 
end put to all the difficulties which he adually firuggled 
with, or even apprehended. Hormifdas, wbeh the em¬ 
peror confulted him upon this project, told him, that 
it was impracticable 5 and that he would be undone, if 
he purfued it. Julian, however, was inflexible: he or* 
dered his foldiers to furniflt thcmfclves with twenty days 
proviGons} and commanded the fleet to be fet on fiir^ 
notwithftanding the felicitations of his friends, who, while 
it was in a flame, aflured him that he was betrayed. He 
now ordered the Perfian nobleman, and his attendants, 
to be put to the torjure. This order was executed upon 
the fervants; but their lord was fled. It therefore ferved 
only to increafe the emperor’s difquiet} for the men rea¬ 
dily acknowleged, that they came on purpofe to miflead 
him. Notwithftanding this confeffion, Julian, as if he 
had loft his fenfes, threw himfelf, and his army, into that 
road which had been pointed out to him by his enemies. 

For three or four days they met with little or no interrup¬ 
tion ; but afterwards Sapor, with the whole force of 
Perfia, Ikirtcd them in taeir march ; and, at the begin¬ 
ning of the night, continually fet upon their rear-guard. 

The weather proving intenfely hot, water fcarce, and pro-, 
vifioiis failing, Julian faw plainly, that bis obftinacy had 
brought him into difficulties altnoft unfurmountable. He 
ftiil continued to bear up againft them with great con- 
ftancyi and the foldiers, encouraged by his example, 
repulfed the 1 erfians with much llaughtcr, as often as 
they were attacked. At length, on the twenty-fifth of 
June, in the evening, a m^hty cloud of'duft arofir, oc- 
cafioned by the advance of the grfcatcr part-of the Fcr- 
fian horfe. On this occafion 'thc Petfiah noblemen lustre 
teflimony of their valour, maki^ .fucb an impreffion on , 
the left .wing of the Rohaan army as obliged the etnperolr 
to repair thither in pcrfioti; there he received an arrow 
in his body, whether from the enemy, or from one of his MM* 
own foldiers, could never be known; of which, iwound 
be died next n%fat This event threw ^ his ^army into 
poqftertiation, althou^ they had been fiftonoas to tite 
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fight day before, flain many thoufand Perfians, and 
amongft them fifty perfons of «juality •. 

Sapor, as foon as he was informed of the emperor’s 
death, made proclamation, that he would give a great 
reward to the man by whofe hand he fell; which, how- 
pver, was never claimed. At the fame time, to fhew his 
defire of peace, he fent deputies to Jovian, who had 
fucceeded Julian. In four days a peace was concluded, 
whereby the five provinces in difpute were for ever yield- 
the Perfians, together with the’ftrong fortrefs of 
Nifibis, which had fo bng been the bulwark of the em- 

j L concluded. Sapor fur- 

nuhed the Romans, for their money, with provifions, and 
alfo gave and received hoftages for the due performance 
of the treaty; which was exaftly executed, though with 
much reluftappe, by the Romans : yet of the powerful 
army led by Julian into Perfia, fcarce a tenth part re- 
mamed 5 and even thefe returned, by the favour of this 
pe^e, which they fo much decried f. 

Durmg the reft which fo advantageous a treaty afforded 
to the Perfians, their monarch negleaed no opportunity 
of fettling effef^^ually the bounds of his empire towards 
Tartary and India. Thig plan employed him fome time, 
and ferved to exercife his foldiers; but after the death of 
Jovian, the Roman emperor, when the affairs of that 
people were again difordered, Sapor did not fail to make 
a new irruption, in breach, as the Latin writers fay, of 
the peace fubfiftmg between the two empires. The iffuc 
of this war is no lefs obfeure than its commencement. 
All we know of it is, that at the beginning Sapor had 
great advantages m Armenia, having flain Arfaces, who 
then reigned in that country, where he alfo reduced a 
^rge territory under Jns obedience; but on the arrival of 
Armthms, he was conftrained to abandon a great part of 

the >"‘ent on aggrandizing 

the Pcrfiim dominions on this fide, he ftill remained in 
urns, and trangferr^ the imperial feat to Ctefiphon, the 
old ppttelof the Parthian empire, that he might be al¬ 
ways ^ hand to improve Ibch opportunities as might of- 
ter. It does not, however, dppear, that after this time 
fte gaiped mj great naory; and all we know farther is, 

**’*^“ 1 ’ *xr. Cedren. Hift. Comp, p. 908. 

E«fef fupra, Socrat. Hift. 

tehidi^. p, Agath, 
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that in the beginning of the reign of Gratian, this rcfl- 
lefs and ambitious monarch ended his days, after having Yr of fl 
reigned ievcnty years, or, as feme fay, feventy-two, with i?**. 
great variety%f fortune e. A.D. j«o.‘ 

To Sapor fucceeded Artaxerxes ; but who he was is a - 

queftion (P). The European hiftorians tell us nothing 
more concerning this prince, than that he maintained the 
..peace with the Romans, and governed his dominions 
quietly four years 

To him fucceeded his fon Sapor, the third of that Yr of FI 
name, who reigned five years ; but what he did in that 2733. ' 
fpace we find not in any Greek author, probably becaflfe A. D. 385. 

adheiing to the peace made with his grandfather, he did -- 

not dilturb the Roman empire, then governed by Theodo- 
lius the Great. 

Varanes, or, as the Greeks write it, Vararanes, the Vr pi 
fourth of that name, fucceeded his father Sapor. He is 2^8*^*’ 
alfo known by the furname of German Saa, of which we A. D.390. 

. have little or no account, as to its meaning : elfewhere, --— 

however, this difficulty w;ill be cleared up, and the title 
ffiewn to be Kerman-Shah, which province of Kerman 
was, in his reign, added to the Perfian empire. He alfo 
maintained the peace with the Romans, being otherwife 
employed j and therefore the Greek hiftorians fay very 
little of him, any more than of his ■ predeceflbrs, though 
he reigned eleven years. 

Ifdigertes fucce ,'ded Varanes; a monarch defervedly re- Yr. of FI, 
nowned for his many virtues. He was contemporary 2749. 
with Arcadius, emperor of the Eaft, with whom he lived 4oi. 

not o,;!y in terms of peace, but of friendfliip, infomuch 777-- 

.tha;. at his death, the emperor Arcadius declared him 
proreftor of his fon TheodoGus the fecond, and of the 
Roman empire. Of this bequeft when Ifdigertes was in¬ 
formed, he fen; Antiochus, one of his eunuchs, aperfoh 
of great wifdom and experience, to take care of his pu¬ 
pil’s education; and by him declared to the, fenate of Con- 
ftantinople, that he would turn the whole force of the 
Perfian monarchy upon whofoever fhould attempt to difi- 
turb the young prince’s adminiftration. As Theodofius 

s Agath. Scholaft ubi fupra. Cedren. ibid. p. 312. ZoGm. 
lib. iv. Paul. Diacon. lib. xi. Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxviii 
* Agath. Scholaft. lib. iv, p. 137, Zonar. A. C. 340. Gregor. 

Abul-Pbar. dynaft. vii. p. 143. 

/P) Some writers are po- his predeeeflbr; otben afiertj, 
ptivc, that be was the fon of that he was his brother. 

0^4 grev 
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grew up, the ties of friendfliip became ftronger between 
the two en>pirts, and cmbaffics were more frequent than 
in former times. Among other minifters whom Theo- 
dofius made ufe of, Marathas, a Mefopotamian hi (hop, 
■was one ; a perfon equally remarkable for the innocence 
of his life, and for the pleafantry of his converfation. 
His ftay in Perfia quite altered the ftate of the Chriftian 
church in that country, where hitherto the Chriftians had 
been looked upon not only as heretics, but as very bad 
fubje£l:s, on account of their inclination to the Roman 
emperors, who were of their own religion ; Marathas fo 
fully informed him of the true doffrines of the Chriftian 
faith, that he began to entertain juft ideas of the inno- 
cency and loyalty of its profeflbrs. 

Marathas returned to Conftantinopic, and was employed 
a fecond time in an embaffy to Perfia, where he had not 
been long before a new opportunity offered for raifing his 
credit with the king. . The prince of Perfia was thought 
to be poffeffed. This pious prelate, affifted by Abdas, 
whom he had confecrated bilhop in Perfia, joined their 
prayers to God for the prince’s recovery : which foon af¬ 
ter happened, to the joy of the whole court, and to the 
honour of the Chriftian religion. Ifdigcrtes governed, in 
the whole, twenty-one years; and, during that fpace, 
lived in pcrfecl: peace and friendfliip with the Ronvans, 
as alfo with the Chiiftians in his own dominions, whom 
he treated not only with lenity, but indulgence h 

Varancs, or Vararanes, the fifth, fucceeded his father 
Ifdigertes; and feems, notwithftanding what the Greek 
Writers affirm, to have had, in his own difpofition, a great 
tendernefs for the Chriftians. He had not, however,- 
been Icteg upon the throne before he found himfelf pro¬ 
voked to fuch a de^e, as conftrained him to lay afide all 
indulgence, and o^nly to perfecute them with great fe- 
Verity, Abdas the Peffian prelate, in a high and unwar¬ 
rantable fit of zeal, burnt a fire-temple to the ground. 
The king fent for bihi; and, having a great refpefit for 
his perfon, reproved him gently, and advifed hini to re- 
botH it} but he reje'fted tois, advice. The magi refented 
this matter fo warmly, and, by their clamour, fo incenfed 
thqjieople, that the king Was obliged tp proceed to extre- 
initics, to order all the Chriftian churches to be demolifli- 
ed, and to put bifliop Abdas to death. After this execu¬ 
tion a furious perfecution began, on the pretence, that 


C Agatb. lib. iv. ijy. Paul Oia^. Ijb. »vi. Gre¬ 

gor. Abul-rbar. dyna^. yii, p, 145. 
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thofe who differ in religion from their prince cannot be 
loyal to his governipent. As for peribns of quality, they 
were deprived of their places and eftates, but were in¬ 
dulged in life and liberty, in hopes of their coming over. 
Hormifdas, a man defcended of the ancient race of Achse- 
menes, after being ftripped of his fortune, vsras reduced 
to keep camels for his bread} another nobleman had his 
wife taken from him, and given to his Have ; but thefe 
methods wrought no converfions. The <neaner fort of 
people vi'erc delivered over to the mercy of the magi, and 
confequently fubjefted to an inexprcflible variety of 
deaths and torments 

Thefe proceedings quickly occaConed differences be- Warbruh 
tween the Perfian and Roman monarchs, efpeciallyas rca- eutviith 
fons of date concurred with the intereli; of religion. Theo- 
dofius, in the days of Ifdigertes, had lent a certain num- 
her of miners, who were to be employed in working fome 
filver and gold mines, which had been long neglefted in 
Perfia. Thefe miners Varanes had refufed to fend home; 
and therefore, as well on this account, as bccaufe multi¬ 
tudes of Chriftians fled from Perfia to the dominions of 
Theodofius, both parties began to prepare for war. The 
king of Perfia made choice of Narfes for his general, and 
fent him to his frontiers, where he cxpe£tcd to hav? 
found a numerous army; but he was miftaken; the troops 
were not come to the place of rendezvous. Before they 
could be affen.hlcd, the Roman general Ardaburius, 
marching through Armenia,, fell into Azazenc, a Perfian 
province, and began to wafte it with fire and fword. 

Naifes no fconcr received advice of this irruption, than 
hv. inllantly marched to give him battle with the forces he 
had about him. The confequence was, that the Perfian 
was worfted; hut, being an able «ptain, made a good 
retreat. He aw, that it was impoffible to prevent the de- 
ftru£fion of Azazene by force; and therefore, returning 
back to the place of rendezvous, whither, by this time, 
the Perfian troops were come, he, at the head of a very 
numerous army, made ap irgjption into Mefopotamia, a 
Roman province j which ob^cd the Roman general^ to 
return, and block up Nifibis, the principal fortrefs which 
the Perfians had on that fide. Narfes, finding himfclf 
difappointed (for he conceived, that the Romans would 
immediately have given him battle a fecond time), refolvcd, 
if it was pollible, to provoke them to fight. With this 

. V Thfeodorit. Hift. Ecclef. lib. v, cap. 39. Socrat. Hift. EedeC 
}ib. vii. cap. aO. Evagr- lib. i. «fp. >9* 

tlCVT 
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view he Cent a mefiage to Ardaburius, telling him, that, 
if he would appoint a day, he woul4 be ready to meet 
him in the field. But Ardaburius wifely anfwered, that 
the Romans fought- when they pleafed, and not when 
their enemies thought it for their advantage. 

Varanes, in the mean time, had folicited the Saracens 
to break witli the Romans ; and they readily complied, 
their captain Alamundarus being naturally an enemy to the 
Romans. Thi« man, having raifed a prodigious army, 
promifed the Perfian -king to perform wonders, at leaft 
to reduce Antioch and byria under bis power: neither 
meant he to perform lefs than he promifed ; for, paffing 
the Euphrates, he broke, like a,torrent, into the Roman 
province ; but, beginning to plunder without mercy, the 
people recovered their fpirits, and, joining the Roman 
army, fell upon Alamurjdarus in his march, and cut to 
pieces a hundred thoufand men; a difailer which forced 
the remainder of the Saracens to fly with lhame into their 
own country. When thefc tidings reached the ear of the 
Perfian monarch, with this farther circumftance, that Ni- 
Cbis was fo clofely preiTed, that it could not long hold 
out, he determined to put all things to the rilk, and to 
march to the relief of that city, with the whole force of 
Pcffia. This refolution once taken, Varanes inftantly put 
it in execution, direiRing all his troops in the frontier 
provinces to rendezvous at a certain time; he marched 
immediately, with an army he had colleSed from the 
nine provinces of Perfia, together with his elephants, that 
his prefence might influence all the neceflary preparations. 
His defign fucceeded perfectly well; for, by that time he 
entered Mefopotamia, all his generals were arrived; fo 
that he advanced towards Nifibis with a prodigious army. 
The Romans, hear^ of his approach, the number of 
elephants he brougff^with him, and his Arength in ca¬ 
valry, were feized with a panic, and, without flaying for 
his coming, raifed the fiege, and fled. Varanes, think¬ 
ing the word was now over, retired to his capital, and 
left his generals to managewar. Herein he a£led in- 
cautioufly; for the Roman4R recovering their fpirits, de¬ 
feated the Perfians in a pitched battle, repulfed the Sat 
racens a fecond time, and, under the command of Arda¬ 
burius, defeated the Perfian forces, with the flaughtcr npt 
only pf a great number of men, but.of feven generals. 

Ncvertheiefs, Varanes continued the wars and, being 
a prince of great firmhefs, and much military ikill, found 
faems to make cres vi^ories diiadvantageou^ to the Roy 
.. fpans| 
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mans; for, by keeping a court on the frontiers, repairing 
his armies by conftaiit fupplics, and preferving his maga¬ 
zines in good order, he kept the enemy ftill on the dcfeh- 
live; and, as they found it difficult to recruit, all aftions 
were favourable to the Perfians, though they were beaten. 

The emperor Theodofius, perfeftly fenfible of the fitua- W#Ra¬ 
tion of things, fent Helion, a perfon of great diltinftion, ‘rtat 
•with a large body of troops to reinforce his army, di- 
reeling him to enter into a negociation with Varanes, 
and to conclude a peace, if poffible. Helion, purfuing 
his inftruftions, and finding the Roman army intrenched, 
fent Maximin, the colleague of Ardaburius, to offer Va- 
ranes peace, on certain conditions. Varanes ordered 
Maximin to be conduced to the tent of one of his princi¬ 
pal officers, and, in the mean time, held a council of 
war, wherein it was refolved immediately to attack the 
Romans in their camp; and, in cafe they were repulfed, 
to accept the terms offered by Maximin. There was in 
the Perfian army a corps of troops, diftinguilhed by the 
title of Immortal, becaufe their number was continually 
kept up to ten thoufand men, by draughts out of other 
corps. This body took upon tbemfelves tliis dangerous 
fervice, which, however, they reckoned would prove the 
lefs fo, if they could take the Romans unprovided. They 
formed themfelves in two divifions ; and while five thou¬ 
fand attacked the entrenchments, the other five thoufand 
lurked behind a iiill, waiting there for an opportunity to 
attack the Romans in flank. But their enterprizc mif- 
carried ; for Procopius, a Roman general, obferving the 
troops thrt were formed behind the hill, marched round 
wii a great body of forces, and getting between them 
and thofe who attacked the Roman camp, charged them 
on all fides wit': incredible fury j fo ijiat the viftory was 72^ Terfi- 
quickly deterrc'ned on the fide of tne Romans, with a am ogam 
prodigious flaughter of the Perfian foldiery. iefeajed. 

Varanes then condefeended to hear Maximin. When 
that officer had explained to him his mailer’s demands, 
he told him, " That, for his fake, he would be content Peaef hr- 
to make peace on thofe terms,^ and to put an end to the ttueen the 
feverities exercifed upon the Chriftians.” An accident, 
however, happened, which carried this matter much far- ^ 
ther, and contributed, more than the peace between the 
two empires, to the rereflablilhment of Chiiftiaaity ip 
Perfia. It was this; when the province of Azazene was 
ravaged by the Romans in the beginning of the war, 
fev^p thoufiuid Perfians werp brought prifonsrs to the city 
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of Atnida, ■where they fell into extreme want. Acafes, 
biftiop of that place, having affembled his clergy, repre- 
fented to them, in the moS pathetic terms, themiferyof 
thefc unhappy prifotiers. He then obferved, that as the 
Almighty preferred mercy to facrifice, he would certainly 
be better pleafed with the relief of thefe his creatures, 
than being ferved in gold and filver veQcls in their churches. 
The clergy entertained this motion not only with readU. 
nefs, but with applaufe; fold all the confecrated veflels, 
and having maintained the Perfians during the war, fent 
the whole (even thoufand -home, at the conclulion of the 
peace, with money in their pockets. Varanes was fo 
much aftoniflied at this generoCty, that he fent to invite 
the bifliop to his capital, where he received him with the 
utmoft reverence, and did the Chriftians many favours at 
hisrequeft. After this accommodation Varanes enjoyed 
peace as long as he lived; and having reigned twenty 
years, died, beloved and honoured by his fubjedfs *. 

To Varanes the fifth fucceeded Varanes the fixth, or, 
as he is called by fome authors, Ifdigertes. It is not pro¬ 
bable that he ever broke the peace made by his father with 
the Romans; becaufc we meet with nothing concerning 
him in any of the Greek hiftorians farther than that he 
was contemporary with Tbeodofius the fecond, and his 
fuccelfor Martianus; and that he reigned feventeen years 
and four months 

Perofes fucceeded his father Varanes, or Ifdigertes. He 
was a prince of a reftlefs and turbulent fphit, and was 
exceedingly enraged that the Hunns, who began to be 
terrible, as well to his fubje£ls as to thofc of the Conftan- 
tinoptditan emperors, ihould encroach, as they daily did, 
upon his dominions. Thofe who difturbed him were dif- 
tinguilhed by the name of Euthalites, or White Hunns, 
and were much more civilized than the refi:, as living in 
cities, and under a certain form of government. To rid 
htmWf of thofe troublcfome neighbours, Perofes marched 
at the head of a great army, after having carefully fettled 
the affairs of ms empire, and endeavoured to fecure its 
peace in his abfimee. 'Gonza was the capital of the na¬ 
tion be attacked, and lay diredly north of Perfia. Pe¬ 
rofes marched thither, hewing to put an end to the war by 
a general engagement. But the Euthalites, or Nepha- 
lites, as fomeau^om call them, were wifer: diey knew 

cap. Zooar. iUft. Roman. 

A>C.4;$. .. f! A^ith.ubifapra, 
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that a wafted country was not loft; and therefore, retiring 
continually, they drew Perofes, and his army, fo far into 
their territories, as to cut oft' their retreat, and, at the 
fame time, to hinder them from receiving provilions. 

The diftrefs of the Perfians was fo great, and the foldiers n 

were fo' enfeebled and difpirited, that they were compel- great 
led to accept any conditions that were oft'ered. The king f-reitsby 
of the Euthalites being informed of their fituation, fent to ftieHunnSt 
acquaint Perofes, that if he was difpofed to deliver him- 
felf and his army, he might do it on thefe terms; to wit, 

“ Swearing never to invade the Euthalites, and coming to 
do homage to hi'm as his lord.” To the firft of thefe Pe- 
rofes readily yielded ; but the laft feemed intolerable. At 
laft the magi, who were about bis perfon, propofed to 
him an expedient which removed all difficulties. This 
expedient was, that he fliould pay his compliments to the 
king of the Euthalites at fun-rifing, when his proftrating 
hirafelf would be underftood by that king as an act of 
fubmiffion ; but, by hinifelf, would be conceived to be 
no more than sm aft of reverence to the fun. This expe¬ 
dient was approved* and carried inftantly into execution ; 
the king of the Euthalites was fatisiied ; and Perofes, with 
the remainder of his army, returned into Perfia. 

When he had fettled his affairs, the Perfian monarch, 
unmindful of his oath, prepared for a fecond expedition 
againft the Hunns. He took, however, more prudent 
raeafures than before 5 he not only laifed a very numer¬ 
ous army, but likevt'ife took care to oe well furnifhed with 
provifions; he alfo fettled his domeftic concerns; and 
leaving the prince, his fon, regent of the kingdom, began 
his march a i'ceond time towards the northern frontiers of 
his’empire. The Euthalites, fuppofing that Perofes vt'ould 
expeft to penetrate, as he did before, into the heart of 
their country, car'-ied ofi^ their eft'efts, but concealed their 
forces behind certain mountains, from whence ilfuing 
fuddenly on all Gdes of the Perfian army, they totally /, 
routed it, and, at their leifure, killed, or made prifoners, and his 
almoft all the foldiers of whom it was compofed, amongft army <ut 
whom Perofes himfelf perifhed, when he had worn the 
Perfian diadem twenty years ". 

When the Perfians received advice of the difaftrous Yr. of FI, 

death of their king, they made choice of his brother Oha- .** 3 ®* , 

‘las, or, as he is ufually called by the Greek writers, Va- A..T 3 . 
lens, not caring to truft fo young a perfon, as Cavades 

" Procop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. i. cap. 24. p# 10. ^atb; lib- 
iv, p. I ]8, Creden. Hift. Conp.p. 355# 
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then was, with the reins of government, though his iii 
ther had left him regent.. This Valens proved an excellent 
prince^ tender, compaflionate, juft, and defirous of 
affuaging, as far as he might, the mlfery of his country, 
almoft wholly fubjefted by the Euthalites, to whom, for 
two years, he had paid tribute, and with whom,, for two 
years more, he maintained a bloody war. At length, 
worn out with cares, he died, after a Ihort and trouble* 
fome reign of four years, the kfs regretted by his fubjedJs, 
on account of bis being a man peaceably difpofed, and 
therefore very unfit to reftore the ancient luftre.of the 
kingdom ” ( ! 

Yr. of FI. Cavades, or Cabades, afeended the throne on the de- 
*834.. mife of his uncle. He was a prince of a high fpirit, who 
A. D. 486* loved war, and underftood it; ready to undertake any 
thing for the extending his dominion, and jealous, to the 
ava ts. degree, of his authority, and the glory of the Per- 
fian name. At firft thefc qualities were extremely ufeful 
to his fubjefts ; for, in all probability, had they not been 
governed by fo warlike and enterprifing a nrince, they had 
never recovered their independency, but had funk under 
the weight of thofe continual invafions made upon them 
by the Euthalites, whom no tribute could content, and 
Suhiaes no treaties reftraln. Againft thefe enemies Cavades 
the^tha- a£ied with great refolution ; making ufe of the fame po¬ 
rt unm. which they had ufed towards his father, he drew 
them, by fraall bodies, in hopes of plunder, far into his 
country, and, in their return, cut them off. When, by 
thefe means, they were cured of their pradlice of invad¬ 
ing, he then turned his arms againft them, but warily, 
fuftaining one body of troops by another; wintering 
fometimes in their country, till at laft he quite broke their 
fpirits, and obliged them to own him for their fovereignj 
whom they thought to have had for their fubjeft. 

Tl)is war being happily finiflied, Cavades, from being 
terrible to his enemies, became no lefs fd to his fubjefts^ 
His enterprifing reftlefs genius, incapable of brooking any 
reftraints, impelled him to alter the conftitutioh of his 
Itingdom, and deprive all the nobility of thofe privileges 

* Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 356. Agatb. Hift. lib, iv. p. 138. 

( Q„) We learn from the and Perlia, till they began to 
oriental triftorian, Mirkhond, make encroachments on this 
that thefe pe^le, called Hal- lail country, and made choice 
thalitls, poiTeffed a large trarft ofBalkhfor their metropolis, 
of Country between the Indies 
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anJ prerogatives which they had enjoyed under his pre- 
deceflbrs. He likewife became intolerably proud ; would 
not allow any of them to enter his palace, or advife him 
in his affairs ; but afted in fuch an arbitrary manner, as 
would have given a very bad colour to his proceedings, 
had they been really juft. At length he carried his extra¬ 
vagancy fo far, as to publi/h an edi£l, whereby all the 
women in the empire were declared common to all the 
*men. The Perfian nobility, alarmed at this ftrangc de¬ 
cree, which favoured much of infanity, inftantly aflem- 
bled in council, feized the perfon of the king, depofed, 
and imprifoned him, after he had reigned eleven years r.- 

Zambades, othefwife called Blafes, and Lamafes, by 
fome faid to have been the fon, by others, the brother of 
Perofes, confequently the uncle or brother of Cavades, 
was ele£l:ed king in his ftead. The firft ftep the new king 
took, was to aflemble a general council of the nobility, in 
which he defired they would confider and determine v'hat 
Ihould be. done with Cavades. The people had before 
declared, that they confidered the perfon of their prince 
as faered : however, the council were very much divided, 
cfpecially when Gufanaftades, who was poflefled of the 
higheft office in the kingdom, drew a little knife out of 
his pocket, with which he ufed to pair his nails, and, 
when he had made them take notice of the fmallnefs of 
its blade, “ This (faid he), properly applied, will do 
what twenty thoufand men will not be able to perform, 
if you lofe the opportunity.” At laft it was unanimoully 
determined, that the kingfliould, for his unworthy admi- 
niftration of the government, fuller perpetual imprifon- 
ment, and be for evef forgotten by his people, whofe al¬ 
legiance from thenceforward was to be transferred to Zam¬ 
bades. This prince had, indeed, all the qualities necef- 
fary to give luftre to a crown juftly attained : he was 
equally wife and indulgent, defirous of reftoring order, 
and of making the people happy; he applied himfelf, 
with great induftry, to remedy thofe evils which had taken 
birth from his predeceffor’s condufi: and example. But 
while he was thus employed, a new ftorm arofe, which, 
after throwing the whole kingdom into violent convul- 
fions, at length produced a fecond revolution 

ITie keeper of the caftle in which Cavades was impri¬ 
foned, became enamoured of his queen, who alone re- 

r Agath. Hift. lib. iv. p. i J9. Prqcop. de Bell. Perlic. lib. i. cap. 
S' p. 16. Cedren. Hift. Comp. p> 35_i. Theophylaft. Hift. p. 99, 
* Agath, Procop. Cedren.Theopb. ubi Aipra, 
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n^ajifed attadied to him in all tis misfortunw, and who 
Med not h biing. him seSeffaiies with her own hand's 
though the was not perihltted to fee him. With much 
difficahy, however, ptoctired leave to write to him ■ 
and havinpcquanued hrni with the fituation of affairs! 
Cadavcs, by letter, direfted her to Ibothe the paffion of 
his gaoler, .in order to get admittance to him. This in- 
junaioti the lady complied with fo effeaually, that ihe 
had accefs to her hniband when flie pleafed, and thetebv' " 
an opportunity of acquainting him, that he had ftil-one 
friend lef^ who was ready to undertake any thing for his 
fervice. The name of this man was Sefofes, a peribn of 
quality, who had a great number of dependents, among 
M 3 ‘o at'end the king wherevef 

he (hou d think fit, when he fiiould be once fafely out of 
the c.iftle The care of his efcape the queen took upon 

‘•’e even- 

mg, flie dreffed the king in her deaths, and he went out 
m this difguife unqueftioned, while the remained in his 
attire. As flie pretended to be fick, and kept her bed for 
lome days, the cheat was not difeovered ; fo that Cavades 
had time enough to-face himfelf, by retiring with Sefofes 
and his friends, who conduded him through Perfia into 
the territories of the Euthalites, whole king received him 
with great honour, and readily granted him proteaion. 

As for the queen, there is nothing faid of her fate with 
bertainty; however, hiftorians intimate, that more of re- 
lentment than of pity was fliewn in the treatment towards 

EuthaHtes enter. 

tamed him fpleiididly, treated him as his friend and ally, 
and gave him his daughter in marnage. In the fequel 

f .u correfpondence with fome 

of the nobility ; and finding, or believing he found, in 
his people an inclination to receive him once more as 
their fovereign, be perfuaded his father-in-law to furniih 
him with an army. Tbis favow being readily granted, 
heno fooner ihw the troops in readinefs, thi put 
bimfelf at their head, and marched into Perfia'. ^ 

r y'■ft the province, of which Gu- 

^nafedes, who bad thrwtened his life. Was governor, 
where he mftanlly cauftd proclamation to be mide, that 

trt kwir of his charge; and 

that himfelf would confer it on the perfon who ftould firft 

pay his duty to him, on a day.affigMd. His friends re- 
« Procop. de &U. Perfe. lib. j, cap^«, Agath. Creden. ubi foprs^ 

preiented 





pifeftnied t& the feing, that thi^ fiep was innoratW the' 
eilabliihed laws, which lixed chegovernments of provJn^a 
in certain houfes. Cavades, however, affbfled to remain 
firm; but, at the day, conferred the office of governor ’ 
upon Adergudunbades, a young nobleman next of kin to 
the deprived governor, who, as it was concerted, paid 
his compliments to him firft. He afterwards proceeded 
to the capital of Pcrfia, and repoflelTcd himfelf of the 
throne almoft as eafily as he had been ejefted. His con- 
dufi:, upon this extraordinary change in his affairs, was 
fuitable to the fiercenefs of his temper; Zambades he de¬ 
prived of fight, and imprifoned, after he had for four 
years worn the royal title. .Gufanaftades he put to death ; 
and, that his reftoration might be adorned with one act 
of generofity, amidft fo much feverity, he eretftcd a new 
office for his friend Sefofes, whom he made lieu^ienant- 
general of his kingdom 

It was not long before the king of the tehalites-preffed 
his fon-in-law to repay the great fums oFmoney he had *<>«»» 
lent him. Cavades found he could not comply with his 
demand, and therefore defired Anaftafius, then emperor 
of the Eatt, to accoihmodate him with the fnm he .wanted, 
offering to pay intereft for it; but his roqueft.was rcfufed.' 

Cavades readily conceiving, that there was now no way 
to avoid breaking with his father-in-law, but by making 
war upon the Romans, chofethi^ as the leffer evil of Ae 
two } and, having a, confiderable body of forces near 
him, made a fudden irruption into Armenia, preventing; 

})y the t^uicknefs of his .march, the very report of his ex¬ 
pedition. tlds method he anfwered hiSpurpofe; for 
the inhabitants having no' time to withdraw their effeds, 
he raifed exceffrve contribWons: after which he befieged 
Amida, the principal ibrtrcfsin thofe parts. As the pro- /rjoi} 
vince had for many years enjoyed'profound peace, the 
city was unprovided.of garrifon or magazines; however, 
the citizens refufed to open their gates, and prepared to 
make an obftinate defence.. Cavades, who delighted in 
war, and who underftood it perfeftly well,: praMifed all 
the methods then in ufe for reducing fortified places, but 
in vain: at length, however, when he and his principal 
commanders were almoft in defpair, a tower was fur-, 
prifed, by the fupine negligence of certain monks, on the 
eightieth day from the commencement of the fiege. At 
firft Cavades fuffered his foldlers to put theljihabitants to 
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tjte' fvord: a citizen thereupon told him, it wat un> 
worthy of a hero to put thofe to death, who were unable 
to refift. “ Why then, faid the king, did you pretend to 
treat me as an enemy?” “‘Becaufe, faid the citizen, it 
was the will of Got! to deliver Amida, not to your power, 
but to your valour.” Cavades, charmed with this com¬ 
pliment, ordered the citizens to be fpared. Some time 
afterwards, be reftored to them their privileges }.direde<i 
the walls and public buildings to be repairedf and kav- ' 
iiig Clones, a Perlian nobleman, with a garrifon o'f a 
thoufand men, he treated it afterwards rather as a bene- 
fadfor than a conqueror *. 

As fopn as the news of this invafion reached Rome, 
the emperor took the neceflary precautions for aflembling 
an army} and orders were given to march to the frontiers 
with all imaginable expedition. The Greek writers tell 
us, that there never were better forces fent againfl: the 
Perfians, than^is army w^as compofed of, or generals of 
greater reputation. Cavades, on his fide, took the field 
early} and being informed, that the Roman officers dif¬ 
fered among themfelves, and had divided their forces into 
fcveral-independent bodies, he refolved to attack them 
without deJay. He firft fell upon Ariobindus, who, on 
the approach of the Perfians, (hamefully abandoned his 
(Amp, and fled to an adjacent city. Eight hundred Eu- 
thalites, who were thetfoflorn hope of Cavades’ army, 
in their next match fell in with a conCderable body of 
Roman troops, commanded by Hypatius, and were by 
them entirely cut to pieces, on the fide of a river, the 
dream of which they dyed with their blood. It was not 
long before the Perlian monarch arrived on . its banks, 
where gueffing by the colour of the water what had hap¬ 
pened, he immediately conceived, that he fliould find the 
Romans fccure and unprovided. Inftead of making a 
halt, he haftened on with his cavalry} and, as he con¬ 
jectured, finding the Romans eating, drinking, and waffi- 
ing themfelves in the river, he fevercly revenged the 
death of his friends, by putting almoit this whole body to 
death, without any .refinance ’ 

Soon after this vidory, he received advice that the 
• Hunns had broken into the northern provinces of his em¬ 
pire } upon which he was obliged to return with his 
whole army into Perfia, whence he happily expelled thofe 
barbarous invaders. After the departure of the army, 

< Procop. dr Bell. Perfic- lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 10. Cedren, H. C. 
p. 109, 0 Procop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. L cap, S. 

the 
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the Romans, in fevcral bodies, drew nearer to Amida, 
in order to ftraiten its garrifoii, and to preyent its re¬ 
ceiving provifions. They likewife found means to draw 
Clones, the Perfian commander, into an ambufeade, 
■wherein himfclf and two hundred horfe were cut to pieces. 
This was not only a very unfortunate accident for the gar- 
rifon, but aJfo fatal in its confequences, an account of its 
re/lraining them from making any excuriions,*in order to 
fill their magazines. The command devolved upon the 
fon of GJones, a young man, but an excellent officer, 
who acquired a greater reputation by loGng this city, than 
his mafter had done by gaining it. After a long blockade, 
in which, though the Romans did little, the Perfians fuf- 
fered much, being conftrained to feed on the vileft and 
moft naufeous things to fatisfy their hunger, while the 
provifions in their magazines remained untouched, in or¬ 
der to anfwer another purpofe; hopes of fuccour being 
loft, the governor entered into a treaty vtuth the Romans 
for the delivery of the city. During‘this treaty, large 
diftributions were made from the magazines ; whence the 
Roman officers conceiving that the befieged had rtill 
plenty of provifions, they agreed to let the garrifon march 
out, and to carry with theth all that they had; giving 
alfo to the governor a fum of money for furrendering a 
place, which, in a few days, muft have fallen into their 
hands. Some time after this event, a -truce for feven 
years was concluded between the Romans and Perfians, 
and hoftages given on both fides for its being duly kept; 
fo that Cavades had leifure to purfue his wars againft the 
Hunns *. 

In thefe he had his 'ufual fuccefs} yet all his' foreign 
viftories could not fecure peace or tranquillity in his fa¬ 
mily. He had three fons, Caofes, Zames, and Chofroes; 
the laft of whom he defigned for his fucceflbr. Caofes, 
the eldeft, is faid to have been a prince of merit; neither 
are we told why his father at firft dilliked him; however, 
he refolved to deprive him of the fucceffion. Zames had 
the misfortune to be blind o$ an eye; on which account, 
by the laws of Perfia, he was incapable of reigning. 
Chofroes very much refembled his father in temper, fierce, 
warlike, and ambitious: he was continually contriving 
great fchemes, and exerted incredible diligence and a£Ii- 
vity in executing what he had projefted. On this young 
prince Cavades repofed his hopes; and being delirous to 
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eftabUih him in the moft glorious Gtuation, entered into 
a negociation with Juftin,' who had fucceeded Anaftafius 
in the empire, in order to induce him to adopt Cbofroes. 
At fir/i this motion was well cnteitaincd at Conftanti- 
nopie} but, by degrees, the emperor was perfuaded that 
it might be injurious to his family and his fubjedfs t it 
was therefore daciined. However, commillioners met on 
both fides, »o treat of a lading pcacc> and to fettle the 
boundaries of the two empires. For this important bufi- 
nefs, Cavades made choice of Sefofes, whom he had 
railed to the principal offices in his kingdom, and Me- 
bodes, a military officer of great experieijce. On the 
other hand, the emperor Juftin fent Hypatips, the nephew 
of his predeceffor, and Rufinus, a man of great quality. 
After frequent conferences, difputes arofe; and it being 
propofed to adopt Chofroes, in a new and particular man¬ 
ner, as a Barbarian, that printe conceived fuch difplea- 
fure at that epithet, as infpired him with an irreconcile- 
able hatred to the Romans. The conferences being 
broken off, Mebodes, at their return to court, charged 
Sefofes with having contributed to the mifearriage of their 
negociation. He was likewife accufed of having buried 
his wife, contrary to the law of Perfia, whereby all dead 
bodies were expofed to the fowls of the air. On thefe 
pretences he was tried, and adjudged worthy of death. 
Cavades exprefled great forrow for his friend; but was 
grown fo tender 6f the Jaws, that he would not hinder 
their courfe. In this manner died Sefofes, and with him 
that high office, which had been created on purpofe to 
gratify him for his fervices. 

Juiiinian having fucceeded Juftin in the empire of the 
Eaft, purfued alfo his policy, in caufing all the frontiers 
towards Perfia to be furveyed, the old fortreffes repaired, 
and others erefled, as the fituation of the country re¬ 
quired. With this view he fent inftrudfions to thofe who 
commanded on the frontiers of Mefopotamia, to fortify 
Mindone, the neareit place in the Roman territories to 
Nifibis; and a body of tropps under the command of 
Cutzes and Buzes, brothers, were fent to protefl the 
workmen. The Perfians, who could not but look with an 
evil eye on the progrefs of this (hrufture, took an oppor¬ 
tunity, when the Roman forces did not olfferve ftrid: difei- 
^Hne, to fall upon, ana. cut moft of them to pieces, to¬ 
gether with many of the workmen, demolilbed the place, 
and fenttthe prifoners into Perfia, where Cavades em¬ 
ployed them in his ^Vildings, I^is ocoafioned a new war. 
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for the carrying on of*which the Perfians took the field, 
with a very numerous army, commanded by Peroft s, who 
had under him feveral generals of reputation. On the 
other hand, Belifarius had the command of the Roman 
forces. ’ After fome preparatory motions, the armies came 
to a general engagement, i'n which, after a very obftinate 
refiftance, the Perfians were defeated, with very great 
flaughter: yet the Romans gained little ground by this 
vidlory; for the Perfian generals, being fupplied with 
frefli forces, continued to keep the field ; only they con¬ 
tented themfclves with flight excurfions, and did not pre^ 
tend to give the Romans battle a fecond time *. 

In Armenia, Mdrmeroes, who commanded the Perfian Carries at 
'forces in chief, was twice defeated by Doritheus, the Ro- 
man general. Two caftles, and certain diftrifts depend- 
ent upon them, fubmitted to the Romans; and in thefe fuccefs. 
diftri£ls were the gold mines belonging to the king of 
Perfia. The Tzani, a free and barbarous peojtle, were 
the chief occafion of thefe Ioffes; for they now embraced 
the party of the Romans, and poffeffed themfelves of the 
gold which belonged to*the Perfian king, who was con- 
llrained to be content, his forces not being numerous 
enough to reduce them. Befides, his generals Narfes and 
Aratius deferted ; and, with all their families, and much 
wealth, retired to Conftantinople. This fituation of af¬ 
fairs did not at all difeourage Cavades, Who', when Ru- 
finus, the Roman ambaffador, came to treat with him of 
peace, adhered to his firft demands ; and when the am¬ 
baffador had his audience of leave, infinuated to him, that 
if ever he departed from them, it mull be in confidera- 
tion of a large fum of mcuiey.' To retrieve his military 
reputation, he fet feveral new armies on foot, difgraced 
Perofes, and gave the cojnmand of the army which he 
intended to fend into the Roman territories, to Azarethas, 
a valiant man, who well underftood the duty of bis 
charge. This general made an irruption into the country ■ 
bordering on the Euphrates; and, finding himfclf fupe- 
rior ill force to Belifatius, wvifted all before him with fire 
and fword. The Roman foldiery faw this with indigna¬ 
tion ; am;, notwithflanding the difparity of numbers, 
and other difadvantages, clamoroufly urged Belifarius to 
give the enemy battle : he declined it as long as he could ; 
but at length, by the near approach of the enemy, and 

* Procop. dc Bell. Perfic. lib.'i. cap. ii.p. jo. Cedren. Agatb. 
ubi fiipra. Evagr. lib. iv. cap. la* 
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the obUmucY of his own troop*, was forced to Sght. 
The Petfian general knew exafUy the advantages he had, 
and improved them to the utmoft; fo that the Romans 
were defeated, with very great Daughter. However, 
Belifarius, with the remains of his army, fo well'covered 
the country, that the Perfians were not able to take any 
place of importance ; fo that Azarethas, on his return to 
court, notwithftanding His vidton', fell into difgrace r. 

MheruTce, continued : Mermeroes had the command 

^ 'of the Perfian army; and as Belifarius was recalled, in 
order to be employed againft the Vandals, he found it 
not fo difficult to deal with his fuccefffors. After having 
amufed the Roman generals with marches and counter¬ 
marches, he at laft inverted the city of Martyropolis, a 
place of the lart importance to the Roman empire 5 and, 
in fight of their armies, carried on the fiege in form. 
Sittas, who commanded for the emperor Juftinian, find¬ 
ing thauhimfelf and his colleagues were able to do little 
by force, began, with better fuccefs, to praftife fome of 
the frauds of war. Having found a perfon fit for his 
purpofe, and thoroughly inrtru^d, he fent him into the. 
Perfian army, where, coming privately to Mermeroes, he 
acquainted him, that the MalTagetae, whom Cavades had 
hired to fall into the Roman territories, had accepted a 
fum of money from Jurtinian, and were on the point of 
invading Perfia. This falfe intelligence greatly intimi¬ 
dated Mermeroes, engaged him firft to turn the fiege into 
a blockade, and afterwards to confent to a truce with the 
Romans ; which vi'as the reafon that the Maflagetae, who 
remained firm to the Perfian intereft, made only a Ihort 
incurfion,. and returned,, without doing much good to 
themfelves, or hurt to the Romans ^ 

In the mean time Cavades. who was opprefled with 
years, and whofe a^iyity had drawn upon him, in his 
declining age, many infirmities, began to Ted the ap¬ 
proach of death (R). Upon this he fent for Mebodes, 

. bis 

f Procop.de Bell. Perfic. Hb. i. cap. 15. p. 43. Evagr. ubi fupra. 
» Procop, de Bell. Perfic. lib. i. cap. 16. p. 47. 

(R) It is evident from this (for fo, after the oriental cuf- 
part of the Perfian hiftory, tom, we call thofe wHo treat 
that this people were at that of the Roman empire) are riot 
time not 'only numerous abd fond of owning this ; but af- 
warlike, but prudeni alfo and feirt to attribute all the fueceft 
polite. The Roman authors of the Perfians to tbdr yaft ar- 
" , ' ‘ roics, 
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bh confident and minifter, to whom having explained the 
reafons why he defired to have Chofroes for his fuccefibr, 
he put his will into his hands, conjuring him to ufe his 
utinoil endeavours to fee it executed. Thus died Cava- 
des, after having reigned thirty years from the time of 
his reftoration, forty-one in the whole, and fort^-five, if 
we take in the time of his imprifonment and exile. As 
_foon as he expired, Caofes, his elded: fon, took upon 
him the title of king; but Mebodes interpofed, repre- 
fenting, that'the crown of Perfia was never to be acquir¬ 
ed by fraud; that an aflembly of the nobles was necef- 
fary to recognize his title; and that, until this was ac- 
knowleged, his fubjefts could not lawfully obey him. 
An aflembly yvas called accordingly, but whether by 
Caofes, or Mebodes, does not appear. In this aflembly 
the will of the king was produced and read ; and fuch 
a regard was paid by the' nobility to his memory, that 
the claim of Caofes was fetafidci and’Chofroes, in vir¬ 
tue of his father’s defignation, declared monarch of 
Perfia *. 

Chofroes, being fettled on the Perfian throne, received 
an embafly from Juftinian, compofed of fcveral perfons 
of diftin£lionj at the head of whom was Rufinfls. The 
intent of this embafly was not only to compliment the 
king on his accefllon, but alfo to treat of peace, Chof- 

» Proeop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. i. cap. n, p. 65. Agath. lib. iv. 
p. 140. Cedren. p. 369. > 

mies, their hidden incurfions, martial prince was at their head, 
and the little refpedl which then they were flopped, and, 
their monarchs had to treaties, of courle, the Perfians began 
and to oaths. One thing, how- their incurfions, till either they 
ever, is certain, that the Ro- were beaten by the Roman, ar- 
man emperors conftantly paid mies, or bought off again with 
certain fubfidies to the Ferfian Roman money. On the other 
kings; and this feenis to be a hand, it muft be owned, that 
ftrong proof of the prowefs of when ambitious and turbulent 
thofe monarchs. This was princes wore the Perfian dia- 
one of the great cauies of t^e dem,fcarceany thingcouldcon- 
wars which fo frequently hap- tent them. They knew, that 
pened between thefe dinplres. the Conftantinopolitan empire 
As often as the Roman empire could not, for any length of 
was in diforder, or had a paci- time, lupport a_war with Per* 
iic prince upon the throne, the fia, becaufe of the immenfe 
Perfians received thefe fubfi- , expence to which it was put, 
dies; but when the Romans by keeping a great army on the 
were, in a good condition, or a .jffontiers. 
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roes, who was a prince of quick parts, received the ffrS 
kindly, and entered readily into the fecond ; but, when 
they came to adjuft the articles of the peace, he difeo- 
vered his true intentionv by infifting, that a fum of mo¬ 
ney flioujd be given.him ; that the pretenfions of the Per- 
fiaiis and Romans flipuld be thoroughly canvalTed, and 
finally fettled •, all places taken on either fide reftored, 
and this peace declared to be perpetual. Some delays, 
happened in the negotiatiohs ; and a report being fpread, 
that Juftinian had put Rufinus to death, wfio, at the re- 
queft of the Perfian king, had returned to Conftantinople 
for inftrutlions, Chofroes inftantly took the field with a 
powerful army ; which ftruck fuch a terror, that the in¬ 
habitants began to retire from the villages in all the fron¬ 
tier provinces, fuppofing that the war would become more 
blpody tlian ever. But before .Chofroes proceeded to ho- 
ftililies, Rufinus.^arrived, and peife£fed*the treaty; the 
Perfians retired, and the inhabitants of the frontier pro¬ 
vinces returned to their habitations . 

Oifeovtrs The Perfian nobles, perceiving that Chofroes was pof- 
Md defeats fefled of the fam? fpirit which had made Cavades terrible 
^‘agalnfi’ fubje£ls when he afeended the throne, determined 
iigif to fecure their own fafety at the expence of the king’s, by 
depofing him, and fetting up ift his Head one more tra£f- 
able. This was Zames, the brother of Chofroes. The 
Law incapacitated him from being king j but it was eafily 
evaded : he had a fon, wjiofe name was Cavades, who 
was extremely like his grandfather. Him they intended 
to proclaim king, and to veil the regal authority in Za¬ 
mes, as his tutor and proteffor. Zames readily came 
into this fcheme, and promifed the confpirators to aft in 
all things according to their counfels. As Chofroes made 
it a rule to fpare no expence for intelligence, it was not 
long before he was informed of all thefe machinations. 
HefufFered them, how'ever, to proceed, that he might by 
, this connivance difeover who were, and who were not, 
devoted to his fervice; for, as he had the troops entirely 
at his command, and knew ev|ry ftep his enemies took, 
be was not in pain for his own lafetyj When things grew 
ripe for execution, he feized the confpirators at once; 
and had ho fooner feized than he put them to death. 
His executions extended to the whole confpiracy: he had 
tioidesi of reconciling traitors,; but every nfan, who had 
the leaft (hare in it, paid the forfeit of his life'. 
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Yowng Carades alone efczped, and that only by acci¬ 
dent. He was not in the king’s power immediately, being 
brought up by Aderg.udunbades; to whom therefore 
Chofroes^difpatched orders to put him to death. I'his in- 
juntSlion extremely grieved the good old man, who had 
educated him as carefully as if he had been his own fon j 
but the royal orders, and the royal fafety, were things not 
. to be trifled with. But when he came to acquaint his 
wife with the command he had received from court, fhe, 
who had nurfed Cavades, forgot all concerns but for his 
fafety •, and, as her hufband was naturally inclined to 
pity the unfortunate child. Are prevailed upon him to 
think of concealing^ the youth in her houl'e, and to dif- 
patch a meflenger to court, to inform Chofroes,' that his 
order had been exadlly complied with, 't his fcheme was 
happily executed for Cavades, who thereby efcaped a 
death he no wary deferved. It was no lefs'prudently con- 
dufted by his wift and generous proteftor, who entrufted 
none -with the fecretbut hiseldeft fon, and an old fervant. 
When Cavarles was grown to the years of dilcretion, Ader- 
gudunbades furnilhed him with a confidorable fum of 
money, advifed him to retire from Perfia, and to be care¬ 
ful of his fafety, and his own. Some time afterwards, 
Varrhames, this nobleman’s cldeft fon, difeovered this fe- 
cret to Chofroes, and produced the fervant who was privy 
to it. The king, who was then employed in an expedition 
againft the Hunns, fent inllantly for Adergudunbades to 
attend him. That excellent man, being now far advanced 
in years, fell, through weaknefs, from his horfe, as he 
haftened to attend Qiofrocs, and broke his thigh. The 
king, being informed of the accident, ordered him to be 
fent to a certain callle, under *prctence of taking care of 
his cure, but, in truth, to have him privately murdered : 
he was accordingly difpatched, and his office given to bis 
fon Varrhames. As for Cavades he retired to Conllan- 
tinople, where he was treated, by the emperor Juftinian, 
with all the refpeft due to his birth 

As the peace with the Romans was, at firft, very con¬ 
venient to Chofroes, he faithfully obferved it. When he 
was informed of the vi£tories obtained by Belifarius in 
Africa, he fent ambafladors to congratulate Juftinian upon 
his fuccefs ; and by way of raillery, direded them to tell 
the emperor, that he had a right to (hate the fpoils of his 
enemies, fince, bad he not been at peace with Perfia, he 
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could Hot have either forces or leifure to make thefe eon- 
qucfts in Africa. Judiniaa received thefe ambaffzdors 
kindly, aiTured theip of his great affeflion for their mafter, 
and, on bearing his meflage, prcfentcd Chofroes with a 
confiderable fum of money. But this friendly oarrefpon- 
dence did not laft long: the Saracetis, encouraged by the 
PerCan king, made feveral incurfions into the Roman ter¬ 
ritories; of which when Juftinian, by his ambafladors,. 
made loud complains, Chofroes returned for anfwer, that 
he believed what they alleged was not altogether without 
foundation ; but that he could fcarce conceive his brother 
Juifinian took this amifs, becaufe they were arts of empire 
himfelf had taught, he having pra£i;ifed not only on the 
Saracens, but the Hunns, to invadeTerCa, as he could 
prove by his own letters: fo that he had only turned his 
own weapons upon him, as he was obliged to do, to pre- 
ferve his fubjefts. For a time, however, he fuffered 
himfelf to be pacified; yet not without making the nc- 
ceffary preparations for carrying on a war, whenever he 
thought fit. To this he was principally excited by Vi- 
tigcs, king of the Goths, who fent an embalTy on pur- 
pofe to reprefent the formidable power pf Juftinian, and 
how much it was the intereft of Chofroes, as well as him¬ 
felf, to fee it reduced. Soon after came an application 
from the Arfacid®, or petty princes of Armenia. They 
fet forth many grievances, under which they laboured 
from the Roman power ; they defcribed the methods taken 
by Juftinian for attaining univerfal empire in the ftrongeft 
light; and befought Chofroes to confider not fo much 
their cafe, as his own. This remonftrance determined the 
Perfian monarch to break the peace, and to furprife Jufti¬ 
nian before be was at leiftire to attack him. The feafon 
of the year did not permit this refolution to be executed 
as foon as it was formed ; but it influenced Chofroes to 
aflemble fuch ah army as might be able to a£l in the be- 
ginnii^ of the fprihg, ijotwithftanding he was advifed 
of the death of Vitiges, and the abfolute ruin of his king¬ 
dom. Juftinian, being informed of the preparations made 
in PerGa, found himfelf under a neceffity of providing for 
what might happen : yet, not willing to have recourfe im¬ 
mediately to arms, he wrote letters to Chofroes, wherein 
he defcribed the had confequences which would attend 
a hafty and unj.uft breach of the peace fubfifting between 
them. To which letters Chofroes, being already fixed in 
his refolution, retftrped no anfwer, but went on with his 

military 
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military preparations as openly and as vigoroully as if there 
had been a war declared *. • 

In the beginning of the fpring Chpfroes, at the hdad of HUgrtt 
a great army, entered the Roman territories. He did 
not, as it was generally expefted he would, fall into Mcfo- 
potamia} but, on the contrary, made the provinces of 
Syria and Cilicia the feat of the war. The firft place of 
. confequence which he reduced was Sura, feated on the Rejects 
Euphrates, a place of great ftrength, rich, and populous j Sara, 
jfct Chofroes quickly maftered it, rather by fraud than 
force, and behaved to the inhabitants with rigour, not- 
withRanding that he married a woman from among the 
prifoners taken there, for whofe fake, it’might have been 
expeGed, he would have treated her country with lenity. 

From hence he moved on, ufing feverity where any rellft- 
ance provoked him, and great clemency towards the inha¬ 
bitants of fuch places as readily fubmitted, impofing, 
however, heavy contributions upon all. At length, find¬ 
ing no Roman army in the field, he proceeded to Anti- Ad'vanee 
och, and encamped in its neighbourhood, on the banks to Amiui 
of the river Orontes. Thence he fent to acquaint the An- 
tiochians, that, if they paid him a large fum of money, 
he would fpare them, and retire from before their city. 

As it was very ftrongj its fortifications newly repaired, and 
a numerous garrifon in it, the populace were fo elate, 
that they not only rejeGed the Perfian monarch’s propo- 
fition, but alfo maltreated thofe he fent, throwing out 
abufive refleGions on Chofroes and his family. This in- 
folence irritated him. fo.far, that, q^itc contrary to his in¬ 
tention, he invefted the place 5 and, againft the ordinary 
rules of war, and even the diGates of reafon, ftormed the Attempts 
city, before the walls were at all battered, making ufe of flormtho 
machines to raife the foldiers againft them. This was a 
ra(h and defperate attempt; and, notwithftanding the 
prefence of Chofroes, who ufed every method to en¬ 
courage his foldiers, they were beaten off witl||great. 
daughter. . 

"When they returned to the charge, a worfe accident 
happened; for the befieged, encouraged by their former 
fuccefs, attacked thofe who had the keeping of the ma¬ 
chines; and having cut the ropes and chains, precipitated 
them, and all who were upon them, from the top of the 

walls over the cragg^ mountains, on which they were 

♦ 
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«i%^ed« into'the diftant plain ti]}derneat6;' Tina incideirt 
proved the deftruflion of the city; for the dreadful noife 
of the rolling machines, and the horrid cries of the dying 
foldiers, being heard in the city, and the caufe not known, 
the garfifon caufed the gates to be thrown open, fup- 
pofing the walls on the other fide had fa'ilen down ; and, 
without flaying for better information, haflily riding over 
women and children, they abandoned the place. Thofc,, 
on the walls feeing this tumult, apprehended that the 
Perfians had n)ade fome other attack, and thereupo% 
quitted their port, to retire into the market-place. Chof- 
rbes did not neglcfl fo fair an opportunity, but drawing 
frelh’forccs out < 5 f his camp, fcaled the undefended walls, 
and, after a bloody ftruggle in the market-place, inflifted 
all the feverities that could be expected from an incenfed 
enemy on the miferablc inhabitants of Antioch. While 
the Perfian array remained at Antioch, ambafladors came 
from Juftiniaoj to expoftulate with Chofrocs on thisTjreach 
of peace, and to treat of an accommodation. The Per- 
■fian monarch received them with much civility; he heard 
them patiently, and feemed to pay a great regard to what 
they faid. W.hen they had done fpeaking, he began to 
anfwer them with tears in his eyes: he made a more pa¬ 
thetic defeription of the miferies induced by the war, than 
they hfid done; he declared it was with the utmoft re- 
ludlance he had taken arms; that he was compelled to 
it by the nobility of Perfia, who could no longer fee, 
with patience, Juftinian raifing up enemies againfl; them 
on every fide, and en^uraging his fubjefts to treat them, 
on all occafions, with contempt. He delivered this ha¬ 
rangue with fuch a folemn fadnefs in his countenance, 
with fuch vehement gellures, and with exprelfions fo cal¬ 
culated to excite the paffions, that the ambafladors were 
quite confounded, openly confeffing, that the eloquence 
of Cbofroes was more dreadful to the 'Romans than his 
arms» fn the end, however, he began to intimate, that a 
confi^rable fum of money advanced, and an annual tri¬ 
bute, would fend him back into Perfia, and fix the peace 
between the two empires. 

As the ambafladors demurred a little at this demand, 
Chofroes, to quicken their deliberations, burnt the city of 
Antioch to the ground, and, not long after, concluded a 
peace very advantageous to himfelf, as^ell as very igno¬ 
minious to the Romans. Hd'wever, he' did not even keep ■ 
this 5 but, influenced by a miftaken flefire of accumulating 
wealth, proceeded, to take city after city, railing contri- 
' • ' * buttons 
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butioBS wherever he came. He did not indeed pretend to 
keep, but, on the contrary, flighted, all the places he 
took, after he had extorted contributions; but by thefc 
means he alarmed and terrified the Romans, raifed the ■ 
courage of the Perfians, and filled his coffers. The laft 
city he befieged was Dara, a place of great importance, 
which he was very defirous of having in his power ; but 
.whether he intended to keep oi demolifh it, is uncertain. 

I'he citizens, however, weighing within themfelves the 
treatment which other cities had received from the Per¬ 
fians, and confidering alfo the ftrength and advantageous 
fituatiOB of the place, determined to defend themfelves to 
the utmoft; in which refolution they fucceeded fo well, 
that Chofroes, finding his troops fatigued, his forces di- 
minifhed, and the feafon far advanced, raifed the fiege, 
and returned, loaded with wealth, into his own ter¬ 
ritories ^ 

As he had now anfwered all the ends he propofed in the 
war, he was inclined to let peace take place ; to which end 
he endeavoured to renew the negotiations, and to eftablifli 
things on the plan of the treaty he had concluded. But 
Juftinian, by this time, had quite altered his opinion ; and 
having recalled Belifariiis, determined to make the Per¬ 
fians feel the weight of the Roman power, fince, without 
fuch exertion, there feemed no probability of preferving 
peace for any length of time. 

The feat of the war was now fuddcnly transferred to Dri-ves iht 
Cholcis, much to the difadvantage of .the Romans, and thimani 
yet entirely through their own mifmanagement. This rc- 
gion was at that ijme inhabited by the Lazi, a rude and 
barbarous people, who had, for a long courfe of years, 
adhered fteadily to the Roman intereft. This attachment 
was the refult of choice; for they had never been fub- 
dued: they were neither- charged with any taxes, nor 
oblige to admit any new magiftrates as a conquered peo¬ 
ple. Only the emperor of Conllantinople, on the death f/ieLazi, 
of any of their princes, appointed his fucceflbr, and there- 
by manifefted a kind of fuperiority, rather honourable 
than of any great cohfequence. But the emperor Jufti- if 
nian, having thoroughly confidered the importance of that an. 
diftridi which tbofe people inhabited, and which, as it 
Jay upon what is called the Black Sea, was a kind of fron¬ 
tier to his empire, and, at the fame time, covered his 
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jnetropolls, refolved to tnake fame farther providon for 
hJe fecarity on that (ide, Jeii this nation khouid/ at any 
time, prove unfaithful. 

To this; end, he recommended it to one Tzibus, whom 
he named a prince of the Lazi, to build a city, well forti¬ 
fied, and fecured by a ftrong citadel, on the coaft of the" 
Euxine Sea, that it might be a check on the Lazi, if they 
fhould ever attempt to revolt. This commiffion Tzibus , 
very faithfully executed, his countrymen affifting him to 
the utmoft of their power, rejoicing to behold fo large and 
fine a city built in their country at the expence of the Ro¬ 
mans; but when they found to what end it was erefted, 
and faw that Tzibus had received into it a Roman gar- 
rifon, they began to be of another opinion: and thus all 
the pains and expence employed about this city and for- 
trcfs, turned to no other account than producing that ef- 
fe£t which they were eredled to prevent; for the Lazi 
inftantly difpatched their deputies into Perlia, to invite 
Chofroes to their afliftance. This cmbafly they difpatched 
in the name of Gubazes, the greateft of their princes, 
who befought him to take under his proteftion a free peo¬ 
ple, whom Juftinian was attempting to enilave. There 
wanted not much intreaty to induce fo enterprifing a mo- 
narclr to undertake an expedition fo vilibly for hisintereft : 
he therefore accepted the propofal of the deputies ; and,' 
having propagated a report, that the Hunns were about to 
invade the frontiers of his kingdom, he fuddenly alTem- 
bled an army, with which he marched towards Iberia ; 
but, turning fhort when it was leal! expeffed, he entered 
Colchis through a thick, and, till then, impenetrable fo- 
rell, which he caufed to be cut dowA before him. As 
foon as he defeended into the plain coUntry, Gubazes 
met and paid his compliments to him, acknowleging 
him for his fovercign ; and, joining his army with a con- 
fiderable reinforcement, they marched together towards 
Petra. Tzibus, with the Roman garrifon, made atIRrft a 
gallant defence ; but finding, at laft, that the place would 
be infallibly taken, they made their efcape by fea, and 
left to the enemy not only the city and fortrefs, but alfo 
all the treafures, and valuable merchandize, which had 
been there depofited 

• .While Chofroes was vidlorious on his fide, the Roman 
general Belifarius'affembled an army, and laid fiege to 
Nifibis ; but to little purpofe: for Nibades, the Perfian 
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gojernor, ma^ fo brave a defence, end fo many vigorous 
falhes, that Bel.fanns was, in a ihort time, obliged^ 
raife ‘be fiegej and to conioie Jiimfelf for that misfortune, 
to march farther into Perfia; where, ravaging the coun¬ 
try, takmg a few mconfuierablc places, and carrying off 
'fomc fpoi, he fent advice to Conftantinople, that he had 
triumphed over the Perfians; though, in fadf, his expe- 
dition was rather honourable than advantageous. When 
Chofroes had intelligence of this incurfion, he made hafte 
into Perfia wuh his army, that he might, early the next 
year, be ready ‘o make an irruption into the dominions of 
the Romans. Phis he accordingly performed ; and hav¬ 
ing wafted a great part of the frontier country, and raifed 
great contributions, be at laft entered Comagene, intend¬ 
ing to march from thence into Paleftine, there to fack 
and plunder the city of Jerufalem. In this deCgn, if we 
confider the terror and confufioii of the Romans, we muft 
allow, that he had a fair profpea of fuccefs ; but Belifa- 
nus having, with incredible diligence, polled athwart the 
empire to the banks of the Euphrates, there unexpeaedlv 
allembled an army, which checked the progrefs of Chod 
roes, and forced him to have recourfe to his old method 
ot nepiiating, lincc nothing was to be acquired by force. 

Another reafon concurred to drive Choftoes into PerCa ; 
the peftilence, which had wafted Egypt, palling over into 
^ havock in the Roman territories, that 
the Perfian king retired haftilyoutof Affyria, and direfted 
his march towards the North. At firft, the Romans con- 
ceived, they were entirely rid of this formidable enemy; 
but It quickly appeared, that their hopes were vain ; for, 
having recruited his army in the northern provinces, he 
began to difcover his true defign, which was to fall upon 
Armenia. Juftinian, being informed of his defign, or- 
dered an army to affemble on that fide, and fenf li'kewifc 
imbaffadors to endeavour, by all means, to eneage Chof- 
roes to think of peace 

In the mean time Narfes, being appointed general of 
e Pioman forces, and finding the Perfians not yet in the ral,Nab0. 
iield, determined to make himfelf mailer of Anglon, a 
little town of great ftrength, in which Nabades, a Perfian 
general, had taken up his quarters with four thoufand 
en. Full of this conqueff he marched, contrary to the ^ ■ 
advice of many of his officers, with the iitmbft diligence ■ 
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|)l4cSl;. When he drew near it'he fciiit ’out parries 
to mafceprifoners i and thefe reporting that Nabadeswas 
.retired, Narfcs, reproaching his officers iwith timidity, 
pufficd on to take pofleffipti of the place. The vanguard of 
the Roman army confiflted of a body of the Heruli, lightly 
armed. Thefe, entering the fkirts of Anglon, and rerceiv- 
ing the Perfian army regularly drawn up, and ready to 
charge them, broke even before they were attacked, and 
fied. The Perfians made the beft ufc of this advantage, 
folldwing them clofe; and charging the Roman forces 
vigordufly, difordered them alfo, and foon after com¬ 
pelled them to a precipitate flight, in which numbers fell, 
and more wohld have been flain, if the Perfians had not 
been apprehenfive of the ill confequences that might at¬ 
tend their purfuing them too far. With this a£i:ion ended 
that campaign ; for Chofroes, having changed his views, 
did not endeavour to penetrate any farther on that fide ■, 
and the Romans, taught by their misfortunes, forbore 
alfo.the fiege of this place ‘. 

Ckefinn Next year Chofroes made his fourth expedition into the 
ttpulftd at Roman territories, and, if we may credit Procopius, 
upon a very extraordinary account. He had, in his firft 
expedition, befieged the city of Edefla, and though he 
had taken much ftrongeri and more confiderable places, 
was conftrained to raife that fiege. This was faid to be 
owing to the particular favour of Jefus Chrift to that city, 
wbofe letter to their prince, Abgarus, was infcribed over 
the principal gate of the place. This report fo irritated 
Chofroes, that he made this expedition not fo much 
againft the Romans, or againft Juftinian, as againft the 
God of the Chriilians, who had been faid to have driven 
him from Edeffa.- His arnty was very numerous; and it 
is certain, that though he might have done many things 
more for his glory, and the advantage of the Perfian em¬ 
pire, he chofe, after ravaging the open country^ to en¬ 
camp in the neighbourhood of Edefia. In that camp, 
however; having either formed feme new projefl:, or 
doubting the event of this, be fent deputies to demand of 
thd inhsmitants'of Edefia a large fum of mdney, on pay¬ 
ment pf which he offered to turn his arms another way •, 
bat as what he demanded was not in thcif power to com- • 
^y wHbf Cfepfrbcs was forced to cariy bis firft defi^n 
tocecuriobi though now againft bii will. We have, 
'&.the menmifS of Prqco^s, a long and circumftantial 
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account of this fiegc, which was by far the warmeft that 
any Roman city had fuftained; and, after all, though it 
was not either fuccoured or relieved, the vigorous de¬ 
fence made by its citizens fo dimmilhed the Pcrfian army, 
that, as the feafon advanced, Chofroes loft all hopes, and 
was compelled, notwithftanding the boaft he had made 
of turning EdelTa into fheep-cotes, and placing all its in- 
habitants in the heait ofPeifia, fhamefully to raife the 
Cege, and retire into his own dominions (fi). Thither 
he was quickly followed by the Roman ambaftkdors, 
whom he drew into an infidious treaty, more deftrudfive 
to their mailer than an open war''. 

Things, however, did not remain long in this fituation : Chofroes 
Chofroes was too adlive a prince to indulge his neigh- 
hours with much quiet. He had difeovered, ihat his 
new fubjedts, the Lazi, were become already difaftedled ; 
and, upon examining the reafons, he found caufe to ap¬ 
prehend, that their difeontents were fuch as could never 
be removed. The country they inhabited ftood in need 
of corn, of fait, and of wine; with thefe, on account 
of the badnefs of the roads, they could not eafily be 
furnifhed from Perfia ; whereas the Romans eafily fup- 
plied them by fea, and at a moderate price 5 an inter- 
courfe which preferved an intimacy between the two na¬ 
tions. On the other hand, the Lazi, who were zealous 
Chriftians, endeavoured to convert the PerCans who 
dwelt among them ; by which means they became ob¬ 
noxious to the magi, who did not fail to infinuate, that 
diflerence in religion would everlaftingly hinder them 
from being good fubje£ls to the Perfian crown. Chofroes 
thereupon formed a proje£l of tranfporting them from 
their own country of Colchis into the heart of Perfia, and 
to fettle a colony of Perfians in their Head. Previous, 
however, to the execution of this project, he determined 
.to build a navy in the port of Petra, which might be able 
to guard the coafts, and prevent an intercourfe between 
the Lazi and the inhabitants of the Roman provinces: buj 

k Procop. de Bell, Perfic. lib. ii. Theophan, Chronograph. _p. 

186. Cedren. Hitt. Comp. p. 37*. Evagr. Hitt. Ecclef. lib, iv. 
cap. %’j. 

(S) As to the miracle which tory of Evagrus, lib. iv. cap. 
was wrought at the liege of E- 27. in which he will find it re- 
delTa, by the print of our Sa- corded wnth all its circum- 
viour’s face, we lhall refer the fiances, 
reader to the Ecclefiafiical Hif- 
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knowing that this fcheme could not be accompliflied if 
the people were timely acquainted with it, he caufcd great 
quantities of timber to be fcnt to Petra, under pretence 
of repairing the fortifications, and building military ma¬ 
chines. However, Gubazes, king of the Lazi, taking 
offence at thefe preparations, and doubting the fafety of 
his |>erfon, befought the proteftion of the Komans. This 
was quickly afforded him; and the emperor Juftinian im¬ 
mediately difpatched a confiderable army to his relief. 
This army was commanded by Dagiftheus, a young man, 
very indiffererrtly Ikilled in the art of war. Gubazes, as 
foon as the Roman forces appeared, joined them, and 
compelled the Perfians to fhut themfelves up in Petra, the 
only fortified place in the kingdom. 

I'he reduftion of this place, therefore, w'as the foie 
point in queftion ; for this once effecled, the war was at 
at an end. Gubazes quickly invefted it on one fide, as 
the Romans did on the other, to whom Gubazes earneftly 
recommended the cuftodyof the ftreights, called Chifurse, 
through which only the Perfians, if they fent an army, 
could enter, in cafe they attempted the relief of Petra. 
The Roman general, having viewed thefe difficult paf- 
fages, conceived them to be fo ftrong in their nature, that 
he left but a hundred men to guard them. When Chof- 
roes was informed of this ftrange turn in his affairs, and 
that Petra was blocked up, he ordered Mermerocs, one of 
the beft officers in Perfia, to march with an army to its 
relief. This march took up much time, and the Perfian 
garrifon was reduced to the laft extremity j nay, the Ro¬ 
mans adfually entered the city, and might have taken it, 
if the governor of the citadel had not drawn them into a 
treaty for furrendcring that fortrefs, at the fame time with 
the city, into tlvcir hands. Mermeroes, from the time 
he entered Colchi.s with his army, direfted his march ac- 
•cording to his own private intelligence, avoiding any 
correfpondence with thei Lazi, who pretended to be 
in the Perfian intereft; fo that he arrived at the mouth 
of the Chifurae - before he was expefted; and finding 
how fmall a guard the Roman general had left there, he 
caufed it to he repeatedly attacked, till, with the lofs 
of a thoufand men, he carried the pafs; and then, without 
halting, marched direftly to Petra. There he found, of 
five thoufand men, only nine hundred remaining, and of 
thefe three hundred and fifty difabled. The dead bodies 
they had piled up againft the narrow walls of the citadel, 
that the Romans might not be acquainted with their lofs, 
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and from thence be encouraged to ftorm the place. The and rein- 
Romans conceived that this was but a flight reprieve, the force the 
walls being every where broken, and the place, as it 
were, in ruins: Merineroes, however, repaired it in the 
beft manner he was able; and leaving a frefh garrifon in 
it, he withdrew his troops from thence, having made a 
truce with the Lazi, though the Roman forces llill con- 
• tinued the war. 

AVhen the place was put into a (late of defence, Mer- <r/,e Col- 
meroes drew his troops towards Iberia, whence he hoped chianwar. 
to receive fuch fupplies of provifions as might be necef- 
fary for the occalions of his army, as well as of Petra. 

Here, encamping with a rapid river behind him, be con¬ 
ceived his forces to'be in fafety ■, but Gubazes devifed a 
method of paffing this river ; and having conveyed proper 
information to the Romans, and alfo furniftied i hem with 
bridges, they attacked the Perfian army, and made a 
dreadful flaughter. Mermeroes, however, repaired this 
mifbke, by encamping more cautioufly for the future, 
and kept the war alive, notwithflanding the great difad- 
vantages he laboured under. It would oblige us to extend 
this hillory to an extraordinary length, if we Ihould re¬ 
late all that pafl'cd in this Colchian war, of which wc have 
very copious memoirs in Procopius and Agathias. Wc fliall 
content ourfelves therefore with obferving, that, in the 
end, the Romans were fuccefsful, by means of their hav¬ 
ing the empire of the fea, which enabled them to fupply 
their armies with provifions and recruits; whereas the Per- 
fians were obliged to make long and fatiguing marches by 
land, and bring all their provifions in carriages. Mer¬ 
meroes, fo long as he lived, preferved the fup.eriority of 
the Perfian power, and, a little before his death, gave the 
Romans a fignal defeat: but the imprudent condud of 
his fucceffor, Nacboraganus, was one of the great caufes . 
of the fuccefs of the Romans} therefore Chofroes, on his 
return into Perfia, ordered him to be flayed alive} and 
perceiving that his affairs were in a declining condition on 
this fide, refolved to make peace with the Romans. With Peace con. 
this view he fent an ambaflador to the court of Juftinian, 
who received him gracioufly, and entered readily into a 
treaty with his matter; by vvhich it was provided, that piret. 
each party fhould keep what they were pofiefled of in Col¬ 
chis, at the time of its conclufion. Thus the Lazi were de¬ 
prived of their liberties, by foliciting the alTiftance of their 
powerful neighbours, Gubazes having been aflaflinated 
fome time before, who was extremely careful of his fub- 
S o 
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jeSs, and who, in aH the changes of his fortune, con- 
ftantly laboured for their advantage *. 

J'owards the end of tiie reign of Juftinian, Chofroes fell 
fick of a dangerous diftemper; and, depending more on 
the (kill of the Roman phyficians than his own, he re- 
quefted, that fome ihould be fent him from Conftartti- 
nople; which demand was readily complied with. On the 
acceffion, however, of the emperor Juftin, new troubles’ 
arofe. The inhabitants of the Greater Armenia, fubjefts 
to the king of Perfia, were by this time become generally 
profellbrs of Chriftianity; and therefore rather inclined 
to put themfelves under the proteSion of the Romans ; 
Juftin having privately encouraged them to revolt, the 
Armenians, under the command of Varanes, one of their 
petty princes, fiiddenly took arms, and, having murdered 
all the Perfians among them, declared themfelves allies 
and dependents of the emperor of Conftantinople. Chof- 
roes immediately complained of this outrage; and the 
emperor Juftin pretended to colour his conduft by his 
zeal for the Chriftian religion. Being deceived by the 
intelligence which the bilhop of NiCbis fent him, he gave 
orders to bis general Marcian to enter the Perfian terri¬ 
tories with an army, and to lay fiege to that city. The 
Perfian governor, incenfed at the folly and rafhnefs of 
the aftion, did not even fliut the gates, but contented 
himfeif with relieving the guards twice a day, the Roman 
army not being numerous enough to invert the place. 
In the mean time, Chofroes pafled the Euphrates, and 
marched towards Nifibis, having firft made a great de¬ 
tachment under Adermanes, who laid wafte the Roman 
provinces with fire and fword. The Roman army before 
Nifibis, being diflatisfied with the emperor, whofe con- 
duft feemed to argue a difordered brain, broke up, and 
retired : whereupon Chofroes took and facked all the 
great cities in Mefopotamia and Syria, aod gave the plun¬ 
der to his foldiers. He alfo befieged and reduced Data, 
a fortrefs that had always been a curb upon his fubje£ls, 
and in the fortifying of which the emperor Juftinian 
had expended vaft furos. Into this place he put a ftrong 
garrifqn, knowing its importance, and refolving to make 
ufe of it for a barrier againft its old maflers. But, while 
he was meditating new exploits, Trajan, a fenator of 
Rome, prefented to him letters from the emprefs Sophia, 
whofe hufband, Juftin, was now certainly difordered in bis 

1 Procop. de Bell. Perfic. lib. U. Agath, Scholalt. lib. iii. & iv. 
Cedren. &c. 
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fenfes. In thefe letters, the emprefs pathetically dc- 
fcribed the mifery of the Roman empire, befeechiiig Ghof- 
roes to remember the kindnefs of former emperors, parti¬ 
cularly the fending him phyficians; the uncertainty of 
all worldly greatnefs; and the little glory that would re- 
fult to him from conquefts made from a headlefs nation, Chefrut 
and a helplefs woman. Chofroes, having read the letters, grams to 
• immediately withdrew his troops from the frontiers of the the tmprefs 
Roman empire, confenting to a truce for three years, Ar- Zfarstruci 
menia, however, being excluded 

This refpite was very favourable to the Roman.s, who Xiberiut 
foon faw their affairs re-ellablifhed by the diligence and improves 
profperous fuccefs of Tiberius, the fuccelfor of Jullin. He refpitt. 
w'as not only an aftive and'vigilant prince, of a martial 
difpofition, but well Ikilled in the art of war. The lirft thing 
he did was to difeipline the cavalry, knowing, that the 
eallern provinces of the empire were better defended by 
them than by foot j and, as he found the treafury full, 
through the extortions of his predeceflbrs, it was no dif¬ 
ficult matter to make quick levies. Chofroes, who had 
not the leaft fufpicion of thefe changes, prepared early 
next fpring to enter Armetiia, refolving to penetrate 
through Cappadocia, to make himfelf mafler of Ca>farea, 
and fuch other cities in thofe p.irts as were of any confi- 
deration. The Roman emperor, forefeeing the confe- 
quences of fuch an irruption, fent ambalfadors to dilTtiade 
Chofroes from this expedition, and to engage him to 
make a folid and lafting peace ; but, at the fame time that 
he fent thefe ambalfadors, he difpatched Juftinian, with 
direflions to alfemble all the forces in the eaftern pro¬ 
vinces, in order, if it was neceffary, to repel force by 
force. When the Roman ambafladors arrived at the camp 
of Chofroes, he refufed to give them audience, command- Chofroes 
ing them to follow him to Csfarea, where he fliould be to 

at leifure to hear their propofals. Not long after, he was ’^“aee^ith 
informed, that the Roman army was at no great diflance, \he Ra. 
and that they defigned to give him battle. He looked maHs. 
upon this as an aft of rafhnefs, and as an accident favour¬ 
able to himfelf; and therefore continue<l his march with 
the utmoft expedition, that he might not lofe this advan¬ 
tage ; but, when he drew near them, and faw their ca¬ 
valry extremely numerous, difpofed in excellent order, 

® Agatb. Sdtolaff. lib. iv. p. 140. Theophan. Chronograph, p, 

*08. iivagr. Hill. Ecdef lib. iv. cap. 7—1 j- 
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and the foldiers eager to engage, he fetched a deep figh, 
fliewing, by the heavinefs of his countenance, how very 
much his mind was afte£ted by this difappointment. On 
this account therefore be would, in ail probability, have 
retired into fame convenient camp, infiend of fighting 
immediately, if Curtius, a Scythian, who commanded 
the right wing of the Roman army, had not charged the 
left of the Perfians, where Chofroes was in perfon. The • 
combat was iharp and bloody; but, at laft, the Perfians 
Per- were defeated, the royal treafure, and the facred fire, be- 
/a»/ de- fore which the king worfliipped, were taken in his fight. 
feated. hings would have gone ftill worfe, had not the night 
come on, which gave the Perfians an opportunity to retire. 
’Theydefeat Next night, or rather evening, Chofroes, having intel- 
e body of ligenee that the Romans vi'ere encamped in two feparate 

Romans, bodies, attacked one of them at midnight, routed them 

with great (laughter, and, having taken and fet a village 
on fire that was behind their camp, marched direftly to 
the Euphrates, that, by repafling that river, he might 
winter in his own dominions. But Jullinian, the Roman 
general, penetrating his defign, followed him fo clofely, 
that he was hirafelf forced to pafs the river on an ele- 
Chofrofs phant, and many of thofe about him w'-ere drowned. Af- 
ter this tranfaflion, the Romans w'intered, for the firft 
time, in the Perfian provinces ; and Chofroes, retiring to 
Seleucia, was fo much affe£led by his defeat, that he died 
of difeontent, when he had reigned forty-eight years. 
As he bad lived, fo he died, like a great prince, after 
having given his fon wholeforae inftru£lions for the go¬ 
vernment of his people, for the management of foreign 
' wars, and for his private conducEl “. 

Vr. of FI. Hormifdas fucceeded his father in his dominions ; but 
* 9 » 7 ' had neither his abilities, nor his fortune. Hafty in his 
A. D. 579- tgniper, haughty in his behaviour, cruel in his difpofition, 
’Hormifdas ohftinatc in all things ; he no fooner put on the diadem, 

Ijr. than he appeared to be unworthy of it. He was always 

His cha- addiffed to a filly curiofity as to future events. His di- 

raScr. vi-ier.s having fuggefted to him, that his fubje£ls were not 

weil affected, he began to conceive fufpicions of moft of 
the great men in the kingdom, and to treat them as if fuf- 
picion and conviftion were the fam? thing. As to foreign 
princes, he kept no meafures with them ; he never noti¬ 
fied his fucceffion to the emperor Tiberius, but left him 
to learn it from common fame. When that monarch 

” Tbeophylaft. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
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fcnt ambafladors to compliment him, and to renew the 
peace, he treated them difdainfully, and refufed to grant 
their reque/l, unlefs he bad a Aim 0/money given him by 
way of tribute : a demand moil unreafonable ; and which 
therefore opened afrelh tkofe wounds, which had been 
lately healed up ; and equally difpofed both Romans and 
Ferfians to enter on a new war, that, in the end, proved 
.very difadvantageous to both (S). At firll the military /^arie- 
operations were not of any great confequence: an aiflion twrea the 
happened near the river Nymphium, in which neither twotm- 
party had any great advantage. The Ferfians, foon after, 
befieged a fortrefs called Aphumum j and the Romans 
invelled another fortrefs called Achas, which Cegc, hbw'- 
ever, was raifed by the Fcrfian general Cardariganus , but, 
when the Roman army had received the recruits from 
Conftantinople, and Philippicus, whom the emperor 
Maurice fent to command, arrived on the frontiers, the 
Ferfians were obliged to withdraw into the mountains, 
and leave the open country at the mercy of the enemy. 
Philippicus gratified his foldieis with the plunder of all ’IheRomaa 
the places he could take ; but, the thirft of fpoil having '» 
drawn them too far into the Perfian dominions, they were 
in the utmoft danger of being dellroyed, without fo **'^'*' 
much as feeing an enemy, for want of water. This dif- 
trefs infpired them with the inhuman refolution of putting 
all the men and women they had made prifoners to the 
fword, referring only the children, whom they intended 
to fell for flaves j but they died in the march, and there¬ 
by efcaped miferies worfe than death.' 

Next year, Philippicus defeated Cardariganus in a ‘ThePerfi~ 
pitched battle, from which he efcaped with a handful of am diftat- 
men, rather through the inadvertency of the Romans, 
than any courage or condudl of his own ; with thefe, he 
fled to Dara ; but the citizens fliut their gates upon him ; 
and the Romans, at the clofe of the campaign, again made 
incurfions into Perfia, burnt the villages, and plundered 


(S) It is to Theophyladl we 
owe the account given in the 
text of the chara£ler of Hor- 
niifdas, and his condud in the 
beginning of his reign. , This 
author was an Eg)’ptian by 
birth, and a man of letters. 
He begins his memoirs with 
the fuccellion of the emperor 
Maurice, by virtue of bis pre- 


deceffitr’s nomination, and con- 
fequently a good deal later 
than the times of which we 
are now treating. But in the 
end of his third book, he goes 
back to the fucceflion of Hor- 
mifdas, that the remaining 
part of his hiftory might be 
rendered clear and perfpi- 
cuous. 
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the people. In the courfe of the enfuing fpring, the Pcr- 
fians gained fome advantage; upon which Philippicus 
Was removed, and Comentiolus fent to command in his 
place, who managed the war rather worfc. At length 
Philippicus was fent to reftore the ancient Pxoman difei- 
plJr.e j but the army was fo far corrupted, that they refufed 
to obey their general, and, having chofen Germanus 
againft his will to command them, they threw olTall obe- 
7 htnuar dience to the orders fent them from Conilantinople. The 
purimd Perfians receiving intelligence of this mutiny, attempted 
•wtthva- to take Martyropolis; but the Romans, under the com- 
ttiand of Germanus, having penetrated their defign, 
marched direflly, and gave them battle; whereby they 
faved the city for fome time. However, it foon after fell 
into the hands of Mebodes, the Perfian general; for be, 
having an intelligence with Sittas, an architetT; in the 
place, by his advice, fent four hundred men thither, who 
pretended to defert from the Perfian army, and were 
thereupon readily admitted. Thefe men, by the direftion 
of.him who received them, furprifed the place; and the 
Romans, making a quick march to recover it, were en¬ 
gaged and defeated by Mebodes ; whereupon Philippicus 
was again removed, and Comentiolus was once more en- 
trufted with the army. This man foon loft his reputa¬ 
tion ; for, coming to a battle with the Perfians, he fled 
at the very beginning of it; but Heraclius, vt'ho com¬ 
manded under him, managed fo well, that the Perfians 
were entirely defeated, with the lofs of Apliraates and Na- 
bades, two of their belt generals “. 

In the mean time, the Peifians were engaged in war 
with the Turks, now firft mentioned by the Greek writers, 
and, under the condu£l of Varamus, had been very fuc- 
cefsful. To him therefore orders were fent to pafs the 
river Araxes, and to fall on the Roman territories on that 
fide. To oppofe him, the emperor fent Romanus ; but, 
before he could aflemble an army fufficient to take 
the field, Varamus had done incredible mifchlef. At 
length, however, Romanus found himfelf in a condition 
to give the Perfians battle. Varamus, prefuming on his 
former fuccefs, defired nothing more ardently than an en- 
The Ttrfi- gageraent. This proved fatal to his mafter’s affairs; for, 
iMs under tfjg Perfian cavalry being defeated, Varamus, with all his 
i^/e^ed could fcarcely make an indifferent retreat. When 

® Theophylait.Iib. i. ii. iii. Evagr. lib. v. cap. 20. Theophan. 
Chronogr. p. 217, Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 356. Zonar. Annal. 
lib. xiv. p. 74. 
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Hormifdas received advice of this diftafter, he gave a fignal 
proof of hi& incapacity for government He fent to Va- 
ramus, inftead of a veft of honour, a woman’s garment, 
and threatened the troops with decimation. This affront 
cxafperated the gencraii and attached the fbldicrs to his 
intereft. Varamus wrote a letter to Hormifdas, in which 
he ufed always the feminine gender, as if he had been 
.writing to a female Have; and prepared, at the fime time, to 
take nieafures for his own fafety. Hormifdas, who perceived 
his error, fent Sarames, a man of quality, to take upon him 
the command of the army, ordering him to pacify the fol- 
dicrs at any rate, and to fend him Varamus in chains. As 
foon as Sarames arrived in the camp, and declared the na¬ 
ture of his commiffion, Varamus ordered him to be thrown 
down from his elephant; and by provoking the beaft, 
c.aufed it to trample him to death. He fpent the winter 
in preparing for the execution of his purpofes, and, at 
the fame time, took all the care he could to hinder the 
progrefs of the Roman arms'. The garrifon of Nifibis de¬ 
clared for him, and the mal-contents began to commit 
fuch diforders, that, when Hormifdas was informed of 
them, and faw how unable he was to reprefs them, he 
broke out into fuch furious fits of palfion, as alarmed all 
who were near him, and contributed no lefs to incrcafe 
his misfortunes, than the arts of his enemies. Phero- 
canes commanded the troops which were Hill faithful, 
and feemed inclined to reduce Varamus to his duty by 
force; but, when the two armies were near each other, 

Varamus fent deputies to inform the king’s army, that his 
revolt, far from having any tendency to the dellruilion of 
the Perfian empire, had no other motive than its prefer- 
vation ; that Hormifdas was not worthy to rule over 
them ; and that he endeavoured only to forward fuch a 
revolution, as the ill condudt of that prince had made ne- 
ceffary for the .fafety of the (late. The general himfelf 
made no anfwer to thefe reprefentations; but the army, 
eafily feduced, began vifibly to waver; lb that, in,the 
night, Zoanab, who was of the guard to the general, 
fearing that he would head the defeftion, llabbed him in 
his tent, and gave the plunder of it to the foldiers r. 

Hormifdas having intelligence of this fact, and not The people 
knowing what confequences it might produce, retired out 
of Perfia Proper to Ctefiphon, where he kept his court, 

The people, in the mean time, revolted in all the royal 


f Tbeopbylaa. lib. iv. Evagr.lib. vi. cap. 14. Tlieophan. Chro- 
nogr. p. *»i, Ci-eden. Hift. Comp. p. 396. 
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cities, and plundered the palaces ; a circumftance which 
afforded the nobility an opportunity of refcuing their re¬ 
lations from prifon; and, amohgft thofc who were at this 
time releafed, was a perfon of the royal blood, named 
Bindoes, whom Hormifdas, for a flight offence, had load¬ 
ed with chains. This man, baftening to the troops for¬ 
merly commanded by Pherocanes, was by them received 
for their chief. In three days they reached Ctcfiphon,. ■ 
whither they no fooncr came, than Bindoes, well attend¬ 
ed, entered the royal palace, and force<l himfelf into the 
prefence of the king. It was after dinner, and Hormif¬ 
das was fitting in the hall, in his robes of Hate, with his 
tiara on his head. As foon as he faw Bindoes, he aiked 
him, how he efcaped out of prifon; and wherefore he 
came thither. He anfwered by the moft injurious lan¬ 
guage, upbraiding his mafler with his ill conduft, and ex¬ 
citing all who were prefent to renounce their allegiance. 
Hormifdas ordered fome of his fervants to feize Bindoes; 
HormifJas but they were afraid to execute his commands. On the 
dtpofeJ by other hand, Bindoes, taking the king by the arm, drew 
Bindoes. jjjs chair, took the tiara from his head, and 

ordered fome of his foldiers to conduct him to prifon ; an 
order which they forthwith obeyed. In the midft of this 
tumult, Chofroes, the fon of Hormifdas, made his efcape 
out of the palace, apprehenfive, that his own life was not 
fafe ; but Bindoes having intelligence where he was, dif- 
patched a perfon to affure him, that he was fo far from 
having any intentions againft his perfon, that his deCgn 
was to fet him upon the throne. Upon this intimation 
Chofroes returned, and they took their meafures together; 
but while they were confulting, Hormifdas fent a meffage 
front his prifon, requefting, that a great council of the 
nobility might be called ■, and that he might have the li¬ 
berty of fpeaking to them freely. 

When the Perfian lords were acquainted with this de¬ 
mand, they inflantly aflembled at the palace ; and ordered, 
that Hormifdas Ihould be brought from his prifon, and have 
Horsnif- liberty given to fay what he thought proper. The king, 
das'sjpteth looking feveral times on the affembly, made a long 
‘latthrM' pathetic fpcech, in which he deplored his own cala- 
jian or s, much, but the mifery of the people more; inveigh¬ 

ing bitterly againft the authors of this anarchy and confu- 
fion, exhorting them to fave the ftate from that deftruc- 
tion with which it was threatened, and to beware of efta- 
blifhing a tyranny, while they endeavoured to avoid it. 
He then conjured them not to think of making Chofroes 

his 
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his fucceflbr, becaufe he knew him to be of a haughty, 
turbulent, and cruel nature, prone to all forts of vice, and 
equally carelefs of his own honour, and the public good. 

His other fon, however, he recommended as a young jrrince 
of a mild and trailablc temper, and one who was in¬ 
clined to think right, and do well. Laflly, he entered into 
a detail of the fervices he had hinifelf rendered his coun¬ 
try, infubduing many provinces, and in reducing fevcral of 
their barbarous neighbours, to pay them tribute. When 
he had finiflied all he had to fay, Bindoes made a long in- 
fulting anfwer, exhorting the people not to regard his 
words, but to acl in fuch a manner as might belt infure 
their own fafety. This language fuited the genius of the 
people, ever prone to flavifli fubmilTion, or licentious in- 
folence: they followed implicitly the direftions of their 
leader, who caufed the young prince, whom Hormifdas fits fen w- 
had recommended, to be murdered in his prefence, and humanly 
afterwards to be cut to pieces. Then they facrificed the *’“’■*"<4 
unhappy woman, his mother, in the fame manner ; and, 
that fortune might never rellore Hormifdas to his former \ethtr, 
dignity, they ordered his eyes to be put out with a hot 
iron. This end had the reign of Hormifdas, when it had 
continued twenty-one years p (C). 

Chofroes, as foon as thefe objefls of popular cruelty Yr. of FI. 
were removed, was feated on his father’s throne; whence *94°- 
riling up, he came and Hood under a golden arch, ac- A-59*- 
cording to the Perfian cullom. Having received the ho- rutr Tl 
mage of the principal perfons prefent, the red, with loud ^ 
acclamations, celebrated the accelTion of their new king, 
and made vows for his felicity. At firft he treated his 
father with the utmoft lenity, fent him diet from his 
table, ordered him proper attendants, gave him many 
amufements ; but Hormifdas reproaching bis fon with his 
barbarity and unnatural bafenefs, Chofroes caufed him to 
be cudgeled to death. Then fuppoling himfelf firmly Puis his 
feated on the throne, he gave fumptuous entertainments, 

P Theophyl. lib. iv. cap. 6 . Theophan. Cliron. p. 113. Evagr. 
lib. vi. cap. 16. Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 397. 

(C) Authors are not agreed beflain. However it was, the 
about the fate of Hormifdas. people detefted the cruelty of 
Some fay his fon, provoked by their new king, and he had 
his reproaches, ordered him to the mortification to fee himfelf 
be beaten to death. Others abandoned by thofe who bad 
itffirm, that Hormifdas refilling lately fainted him with the 
food, Chofroes dire&ed him to loudeil acclamations. 


and 
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throne by 
Varamus, 


Flies into 
the Roman 
lerrilortet. 


and diftributed very profufely the royal trcafures amongft 
thofe he thought moft capable of airilling him ; he like- 
wife beftowed largefles upon the people, and ordered the 
prifon-doors to be every where fct open, that the fame 
of his lenity and liberality might efFedhually fecure the 
hearts of his fubjefts. On the fixth day after his accef- 
lion he wrote letters to Varamus, and fenthim alfo mag¬ 
nificent prefents, promifing to make him the fecond man ■ 
in his kingdom, if, in compliance with his duty, he 
would acknowlege him for bis fovereign. Varamus re- 
fufed his prefents ; and, by a haughty letter, in which 
he called himfelf the friend of God, the glorious con¬ 
queror, and the fcourge of tyrants, he rejefted his pro- 
pofal, ordering him to lay down the crown, to come im¬ 
mediately, and pay his refpefts to him ; on which condi¬ 
tion, he fliould have a government. Chofroes, however, 
wrote a fecond letter, exhorting him, by his future con¬ 
duit, to redeem his credit, and not to perfift in his de- 
fign of making his country a field of blood. But Vara¬ 
mus prepared for war; and Chofroes, fince it could not 
be avoided, advanced to meet him. They met near Nifi- 
bis, the king’s army occupying the city, while Varamus 
encamped before it. Here a negociation was begun, but 
it proved inelFeftual; and Chofroes, fufpedling fome of 
the nobility about him, put them to death, without hefi- 
tation ; Ihortly after, when Varamus attacked the fuburbs, 
and put part of the army quartered there to the fword, 
the reft prefently joined him, and ftiewed a ftrong difpo- 
fition to treat Chofroes as they had done his father: to 
avoid which fate, he fled, as privately as poffible, exceed¬ 
ingly dejefted under his misfortune; and the more fo, 
becaufe he had no friends he could truft. His women, me¬ 
nial fervants, and a few of his guanls, about thirty per- 
fons in the whole, fled with him they knew not whither. 
He had thoughts of retiring among the Scythians, or con¬ 
cealing himfelf in the mountains i. 

At length, committing himfelf, and his affairs, wholly 
to chance, he came to a frontier poll in the Roman 
dominions, at a late hour in the night. Probus, who 
commanded there for the emperor, received him, and all 
who were with him, permittin'g the king to write imme- ' 
diately to the Roman general, who as readily confented 
to his fending an exprefs with his letters to the emperor. 
In thefe he befought Mauritius, who then poffeffed the 

q Thtouhyl. lib.iv. cap. 7. I'heophan. Chron. ubifupra. Evag. 
lib. vi. Cedren, Hift. Comp, ubi fiipra. 

imoeriai 
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imperial dignity, to aflift him againft his rebellious fub- 
jefts, preferving, in the midft of a mod pathetic fuppli- 
cation, all the dignity of a king. While Chofroes was 
in this diftrefs, Varamus entered the city of Ctefiphon in 
great fplendor. Bindoes he feized, and threw into pri- 
fon, treating all fuch as had fliewn any afFctflion to the 
royal family with great fevcrity ; but towards the reft of 
the Perfians he affeftcd the greateft humanity and con- 
defcenfion. He did not fail to ilTue his orders for appre¬ 
hending Chofroes ; but finding he was out of his reach, 
he turned his thoughts to the fecuring the frontier gar- 
rifons, and the moft confidei-able cities in Perfia; in 
which endeavours he had better fuccefs. He-Iikewife 
gave great feafts, and very bountifully beftowed that rrea- 
fure he had fo eafily obtained ; yet, in the midft of all 
this pomp and fplendour, he faw, with concern, that the 
nobility were greatly diffatisfied, and the people not to be 
relied on. He could not, however,, either extinguifh or 
reftrain his ambition. On a religicus feftival, when 
there was a grand aflcmbly of the nobility at the palace, 
he aflumed the royal ornaments and furniture, with all 
the ftate of a monarch, though he forbore taking the 
title. The Perfian nobility, perceiving what he intended, 
and dlfdaining to become the fubjefts of one born their 
equal, began to concert meafures for emancipating tbem- 
felves and their country, and for reftoring the ancient 
luftre of the Perfian empire. In their conferences upon 
this fubjedf, it was unanimoufly agreed, that Bindoes was 
the moft proper perfon to condudl an afl’air of this kind 
and therefore' they immediately delivered him out of pri- 
fon, and acknowleged him for their chief. By his ad- 
vipe they came to a refolution to attack the palace in the 
dead of the night. This defign they e-xecuted with great 
courage ; but Varamus, and his attendants, defending 
themfeives gallantly, the engagement was very obftinate, 
and, at laft, the nobility were vanquiflied, many of them 
llain upon the fpot, and the reft thrown to the elephants j 
only Bindoes, with a few who fought about his perfon, 
efcaped, and, marching towards Media, endeavoured to 
raife forces for Chofroes 

After this vidfory Varamus fent ambaffadors to folicit 
the friendfliip of the Roman emperor Mauritius; but 
they were fent back without anfwer, the emperor having 

r Theopb. Chron. p. *23. Evagr. Hift. Ecclef. lib vi. cap. 17. 
Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 397. Zonar. Annal. lib. xiv, p; 77- Glyc. 
Anna], p, 274. ^ 
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already made a treaty with Chofroes, and having ordered 
the governors of his frontier provinces to furnifh him 
with whatever might be necefiary for his reftoration. 
Thefe timely fupplies had a proper efFeft; for the Per- 
fians, feeing their king in a condition to proteft them, be¬ 
gan almoil every where to aeknowlege him, and to open 
their gates to receive his forces. Amongft the reft, Ni- 
fibis fubmitted to the king, and Martyropolis was reco¬ 
vered by the Romans, to whom likewife Chofroes hini- 
felf delivered Sittas the architedf, who had betrayed the 
place to his father Hormifdas, for which traiterous aft he 
was now' burnt alive. On the other band, Varamu.s con¬ 
tinued to raife forces, determined, at all events, to main- 
Gains fe- dignity he had ufurped. Zadefprates, one of his 

"wnta“ei Commanders, having attempted to enter the quarters of 
i-uer the one of the lords who had declared for Chofroes, was de- 

rebeli, feated, and put to death, and his head, with the fpoils of 

his army, fent to the king. The fame fate had Anatho- 
nus foot! after. With thefe fuccefles Chofroes acquainted 
the emperor, by Sarames, one of the principal lords of 
his party, fignifying, at the fame time, that Comentiolus 
was very backward in aflifting him in the recovery of his 
dominions; whereupon the emperor, difeharging Comen¬ 
tiolus, appointed Narfes to command in his room 
Yr. of FI. Early next fpring, Chofroes, with his own forces, and 
®94r. thofc lent him by the emperor, under the command of 
Narfes, inarched into Perfia, with an intent to decide the 
Defeat! the once. Moll of the frontier places, on his approach, 

reieh, and opened their gates to him, as did the great and ftrong 
fettles him- city Dara, formerly the chief bulwark of the Romans on 
/elf on the f](je. which he therefore delivered up to the empe- 
tkrone. honoured him with the title of his fon. In the 

mean time, the Perfians, in great multitudes, quitted the 
fervice of Varamus, and went to ferve under the banners 
of their prince, who now fought to bring Varamus to a 
battle. In the mean time, feveral Ikitmiflies happened, 
and, among the reft, one, in which Beyzacius, a great. 
ofEcei in the army of Varamus, was taken prifoner, and 
put to death. Not long after, Seleucia, and moft of the 
great cities near the river Euphrates, fubmittetJ to Ihe 
king. The Roman officers could fcarce reftrain the ar¬ 
dour of Chofroe.s, who was for attacking the enemy, 
though on difadvantageous terms. At laft, however, an 
opportunity offering, he attacked, with the confent of the 


• Tbeophyl. lib. v. cap. i, Evagr. Hill, Ecclef.Ub, vii. cap. 19. 
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Romans, the army of Varamus, defeated it, and took fix 
tho’ufand prifoners, moft of whom he ordered to be put 
to the fword, or to be thrown to his elephants. After 
this vidfory, he fent to the church of Sergius the Martyr 
the golden crofs, fet with jewels, which he had vowed, 
and wdth it another formerly taken by Chofroes, the fon 
of Cavades, together with a letter, which is ftill extant, 

. in the hillory written by Theophyladl. Chofroes alfo 
'married a ChrifUan woman, whofe name was Sira, and 
honoured her with the title of queen, notwithftanding the 
prohibition of the Perfian laws ; fliewing, on all occafions, 
fuch favour to the Chriftians, that many were of opinion 
he WAS inclined to change his faith ; though, in a few 
years after, he gave the llrongeft denionftrations, not only 
of his zealous attachment to the religion of his anceftors, 
but of his peculiar averfion to the faith of Chrilt 

From the moment he was fettled on his throne, he laid ■Otters hh 
afide the foreign cuftoms he had made ufe of to ingratiate 
himfclf with the Romans, and affumetl the ftate and be- 
haviour of a Ptrfiau prince, as if he had never experienced 
what adverfity was. The Roman general Narfes inti¬ 
mated to him, before he left his dominions, the obliga¬ 
tions he was under to the emperor Mauritius, and to the 
Roman people, whofe powder that general highly magni¬ 
fied, and fpoke of them, as lords of the univerfe. Chof¬ 
roes modeftly anfwered, that he was very fenfible of the 
kindnefs Ihewed him by the emperor ; but as to the Ro¬ 
man power, he foretold fo exaftly its declenlion and <le- 
ilniftion, that the Greek writers were of opinion that 
Chofroes was a great allrologer, and drew his knowlege 
of future events from the Ikill he had in that fcience. As 
to his own fubje£fs, Chofroes treated them with great ri¬ 
gour ; he profecuted, without mercy, all fuch as had any 
fttarc either in the favour of Varamus, or in the admini- 
ftration of that ufurper. By this method he extinguiflied 
that fadfion ; and, by reftoring the ancient Perfian con- 
llitution, he became formidable to his neighbours : whence 
it happened that the barbarous prince, with whom Vara- 
uius had taken flielter, and who had thoughts of lending 
bim troops to invade Perfia, began to grow fo appreheii- 
. five of the vengeance of Chofroes, that he ordered his 
coinpetitor to he potfoned “. 

• Theophyladt. lib. vi. cap. j. Theopban. Chronograph, p. 115. 

Evagr. Hift, Ecclef. lib. vi. cap. »i. Zonar. Annal. ubi fupra. 

Cedren. Hift. Comp. p. 4^4. Glycas, Annal. ubi Aipia. “ Zonar. 

Annal, lib. xiv. p, 80. Theophyladl. hb, v, cap. 7. Thmphan. 

Chronogr, p. ,4,. Evagr, Hift. Ecclef, lib. vi. cap. as, Ced.en. 

Hift. r-Mi-,.. ..vr'-, . . 
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h nuiih When the Perfian monarch found things quiet at home, 
^culiy and himfelf at leifure to feize zny advantages that might 
kiniiered • offer^ Jie began to threaten the Roman provinces, on ac- 
^mmak- gf {},e excurfions made by the Saracens into his 

m^tRo~ dominions, by the encouragement, as he pretended, of 
watu. the Roman generals who commanded on the frontiers. 

When the emperor Mauritius, whofe affairs were already 
in a very bad condition, was informed of this intention,, 
he fent ambaffadors to Chofroes, to fet the matter in a 
true light, and to prevent a war on this fide, which he 
knew, as things were circumftanced, could not but be 
fatal to the empire. On the arrival of the Roman ambaf¬ 
fadors, Chofroes fuffered them to remain a long time at 
court without an audience. At laft, he who was at the 
head of the ernbaffy took an opportunity of fpeaking to 
the king ; and, after a fliort recapitulation of the favours 
done him by the Romans, he proceeded to (hew the weak- 
nefs of the grounds Chofroes pretended to have for mak¬ 
ing war, ami the injuftice of fuch a proceeding towards 
his benefa£l:or; which free reprefentation fo affefled 
Chofroes, that, far from taking it amifs, he told the am- 
baffador, whatever caufes he might have for the meafurcs 
he meant to take, he would, for the prefent, lay afide 
his refentment for his fake j and thus, for fome time, war 
was prevented. 

Yr. of FI. R was not long, however, before another opportunity 
» 95 V offered for gratifying the ambition of the Perfian. This 
A.D. 605 . the murder of Mauritius, the emperor, by Phocas; 

‘ ~ an impiety which filled the Roman empire with bloodflied 

confufion, and gave, at the fame time, Chofroes a 
man ter- fait opportunity of taking arras, under colour of reveng- 
ritortes. ing the death of his prote£lor and father, for fo he was 
wont to call the emperor Mauritius. In vain did Phocas, 
by his ambaflador Bilius, endeavour to appeafe him with 
large prefents, and larger promifes : he regarded neither ; 
but, having returned a provoking anfwer to the letters of 
Phocas, by a meffenger of his own, threw the ambaffador 
into prifon, making the neceffary preparations for enter¬ 
ing the Roman frontiers. At firft he declared, that he 
had no other view than revenging the murder of Mauri¬ 
tius, and reftoring the empire to his family} but this foon 
appeared to be only a pretence, fince he refufed to fend 
afliftance to Narfes, who at this time had. taken arms 
againft Phocas. In his firft campaign, be met with fome 
refiftance, the Roman troops making the heft defence in 
their power; but their general bein^ flain, and them- 
felves indifferently fupplied, he at length triumphed over 

them, 
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tKem, and laid all the frontiers under contribution. In 
the feventeentli year of his reign, he continued the war, 
and reduced feveral fortreffes. In the courfe of the eigh¬ 
teenth he recovered the ftrong city of Dara, plundered 
all Mefopotainia and Syria, and carried off immenfe 
riches. In his nineteenth year, he pafled the Euphrates, 
ravaged Syria, Paleftine, and part of Phoenicia, walling 
all places wherever he came with fire and fword. The 
year following, his general Cardareganus ravaged Arme¬ 
nia and Cappadocia; defeated the Roman army with great 
flaughter; and then, meeting no oppofition, dellroyed 
Galatia, Paphlagonia, and all the country, as far as 
Chalcedon, burning cities, and putting the people to death, 
without any refpetl to fex or age *. 

In the twenty-fecond year of his reign, Chofroes took Mates d 
Apamea and Edefla, and blocked up Antioch. This 
blockade induced the Romans to hazard a battle, though jriajpat' 
they were much inferior in ftrength; but they were de- provuicts, 
feated ; and the flaughter was fo general, that few were 
left to mourn the death of their companions. The year 
following he took Cxfarea, and carried away great num¬ 
bers of people into captivity. Syria had, in the next 
campaign, the fame fate that Cappadocia felt in this. In 
his twenty-fifth year, Cliofroes made himfelf mailer of 
Damaiens, whither the emperor Heraclius fent ambafla- 
dors to fue for peace; but the Perfian did not even con- 
defeend to return them an anfwer. The year following 
he conquered Judsea, took and plundered the city of Je- 
rufalem, carried aw'ay the crofs on which Chrifl fuffered, 
and the patriarch Zacharias, into Perfia. In this cam¬ 
paign he fold ninety thoufand Chriftians for Haves, to the 
Jews in his dominions, who put them all to death. Phefe 
conquclls ferved only to increafe the ambition of the Per¬ 
fian, and to fwell his imagination with ideas of his own 
power; iufomuch that, in the twenty-feventh year of his 
reign, he made an expedition into Egypt. Having di¬ 
vided his forces, with one part of his army he took Alex¬ 
andria, and fubdued all the country towards Libya; while 
the other was employed in the reduflion of the Upper 
Egypt; wherein he pufhed his conquefts to the frontiers 
of Ethiopia, adding the empire of Africa to that of Afia» 
and executing, in the fpace of a few years, what all his 
ancellors, from Artaxerxes, had been fo long endeavour- 

vCedren. Hill. Comp..p.fio. Zonar. Annal. ubi Tupra. Theo- 
pbylafl. lib. »iu. cap. 3. Glyc.. Annal. ubi fupra. Theopnan. 

Chronogr. p. *45. 

VoL. IX. ' T* 
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ing ifl Tain. The year following, he once more turned 
hii forces againft the Conftantinopoliun empire, and that 
with fuch fuccefs, that he reduced the city of Chalcedon, 
which he bad long blocked up. The remaining part of 
that year, and all the next, were employed in thoroughly 
fubduing and regulating the government of the conquered 
provinces. As for the emperor Heraclius, incapable of 
refilling, and at the fame time extremely aflli£ted at the 
fight of the horrible cruelties every where praftifed by the ' 
Perfians, be refolved once more to make an effort towards 
obtaining peace. With this view he fent deputies to 
Chofrocs, with inftructions to lay before him the mifer- • 
able condition of Afia, the deplorable confequences of 
continuing the war, and the earned defire he had to pur- 
chafe quiet, upon any terms. But Chofroes, elated with 
fuccefs, and aiming at nothing lefs than the utter deftruc- 
tion of the Roman name, returned the arabafladors the 
following anfwer: “ Let your mader know, that I will 
hearken to no terms, till he has, with all his fubjcdls, re¬ 
nounced his crucified God, and adored the fun, the great 
god of the Perfians Heraclius, by this impious and 
infulting anfwer, awaked, as it were, from a lethargy, 
concluded a peace with the other Barbarians ■, and putting 
himfelf at the head of a powerful army, marched againd 
Chofrocs, defeated him in feveral pitched battles, and re¬ 
covered all the provinces he had feized. 

Chofroes, being greatly weakened by age, fatigue, and 
forrow, began to think of fettling the fucceflion ; and ap- 
A. D. 6t6. pointed'his younger fon, Merdafas, to fucceed him. But 
his elded fon, Sirocs, provoked at being, without reafon, 
fet aiide, put himfelf at the head of feme malcontents, 
and, with the affidance of the Roman captives, whom he 
fet at liberty, feized on his father, and, threw him into 
a dungeon, where he caufed the unhappy monarch to be 
inhumanly murdered, with Merdafas. 

Siroes, thus raifed to the throne, concluded a perpetual 
peace with Pieraelius, fet at liberty all the Roman cap¬ 
tives, and, among ihe red, Zacharias, patriarch of Jeru- 
falem; redored three hundred enfigns, and, with them, 
fent back the wood, which was fuppofed to have been 
part of the crofs on which our Saviour died, and had been 
carried by Chofrocs, in triumph, from Jerufalem into 
Perfia. But Siroes did not live long enough to reap the 
advantages arlfing from.the uniqn now fubfiding berween 
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* Theoph. Chronogr. p, i;*, 
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the two empires. He died, or, as fome writers inform usi 
was murdered by one of his generals, when he had reigned 
little more than a year. ' 

He was Aicceede'tl by his fon Ardefcr, or Arhefyr, who 
was affaflinated, in the feventh month of his reign, by 
Sarbas, commander in chief of the Perfian forces, who, 
prefuming on the affeOion of the trcc<ps, placed himfelf 
on the throne. But a civil war being kin-Jied between 
the ufurper and Darahanes, a prince of the blood royal, 
the Perlians, upon the death of the latter, murdered .Sar¬ 
bas, and raifed Ifdigeitcs, or, as fome writers call him, 
Horniifdas, to the royal dignity. He was nephew to Si- 
roes, being the fon of that brother, w'ho alone had the 
good fortune to make his efcape w'hen Siroes put his father 
to death. His reign was fhort and unhappy; for when 
the domeftic feuds of the late fadfions in Perlia were tho¬ 
roughly quelled, a new and moll formidable enemy over¬ 
ran his dominions. Thefc were the Saracens, under the 
command of the fucceflbrs of Mohammed. Some authors 
reprefent Hormifdas, or Ifdigertes, as an effeminate 
and indolent prince; while others affert,that he defended 
bis country with intrepidity, till, after various defeats, the 
fpirits of the Perlians were entirely broken ; nay, fome 
fay, that he was himfelf killed in the field. However, 
there appears to be no caufe for cenfuring the courage or 
condudf of this prince. He was the laft of the line of Ar- 
taxerxes who fat upon the Perfian throne ; and with him 
fell that empire, wdiicli had fubfifted w'ith fo much glory 
for upwards of four hundred years 

SECT. II. 

The Perfian H'lfiory according to the Oriental Htjlorlans, 

H E wide difierence between the hiRories of eaftern 
nations, as written by European authors and by their 
own, obliged us, oiiginally, to divide the hiftcry of Per- 
fia into two feftions; the firft according to the former; the 
fecond, confonant to the memoirs furnilhed us fay the lat¬ 
ter. When we lafi treated of this fubjett from the Ori¬ 
ental authors, we ended with the conqueft of the Perfian 
dominions by Afcander, or Alexander the Great. 
der, therefore, to connefl this period with the former, it is 

y Theophan. Clironogr. p, *78. Cedren, Zonar. 
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neceflary, previous to our account of the kings, who fuc- 
ceeded Ard(hir-Bal?egan, or Artaxerxes, to fpeak of thofe 
■who reigned in the intermediate fpace between the death 
of Alexander and the acceffion of the before mentioned 
Artaxerxes.- The former part of our hiftory contained 
the fucceffion of the Perfian kings of the two firft dynaf- 
ties} and the third dynafty is called, by the Oriental 
writers, Molouk al Thaouaii, that is, the kings of the na¬ 
tions, Some of the writers of the Perfian hiftory divide 
this dynafty into two, and confequently call them the 
third and fourth dynafties of the Perfian kings; the 
firft they diftinguim by the name of Afchkanicns, the 
latter by that of Afchganides^. To the firft tlicy allow 
twelve kings, who, according to them, reigned, in the 
whole, one hundred and fixty-five years. Of the fecond 
race, they fay, there were eight kings, and that they 
reigned lucceflively one hundred and fifty years. The 
truth fcems to be, that thefe two dynafties were invented 
to fill up the time between the death of Alexander and tlie 
commencement of the fifth dynafty. Our opinion there¬ 
fore is, that the Afchkaniens and Afchganides are, in 
faft, one and the fame fucceffion, and no ether than that 
called by the Latin writers Arfacidae j Afchek, whom the 
eaftern writers make the firft monarch of this houfe, being, 
as we believe, no other than Arfaces, the firft of the Par¬ 
thian kings. But as the proof of this propofition, and the 
Ihorteft detail poffible of the princes of this family, would 
exceedingly embarrafs the thread of our narration, we 
will pafs on to the proper fubjedt of this feftion, the hif¬ 
tory of the fourth dynafty of the Perfian kings, diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Sallaniens. 


A Table of the Fourth Dynajly of the Perfian Kings, called 
Sajfantens, or Khofronians, according ta the Perfian Hijio- 
rian, Khondemir. 

Years. Mon. 


j. Ardefchir Ben Babek, or Babegan, who 
reigtied after the defeat of Ardevan, the 
laft king of the third dynafty, 

3. Schabour Ben Ardefchir, -■ - 

3. Hormouz Ben Schabour, 

4. Bahanuh Ben Honnouz, - • 

5. Bahaidin Ben Baharam, 

6. Baharam Ben Baharam Ben Baharam, 

7. Narfi Ben Baharam, ... 


*4 

3J 

70 

30 

9 


3 

4 


* D’Herbelot. Biblioth. Orient, tit. Afchkaniens 


8. Hor- 
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Years. 

7 

7 * 

4 

5 

'i 


8. Hormouz Ben Narfi, 

9. Schabour Dhoulakthaf, ... 

10. Ardefchir, grandfonto Hormouz Ben Narli, 

11. Schabour Ben Schabour Dhoulakthaf, nearly 

12. Baharam Ben Schabour, furnamed Kerman ) 

Schah, - - . I 

13. Jezdegerd* al Athim, or thf (Picked, - zi 

14. Baharam Gour Ben Jezdegerd, - . 23 

15. Jezdegerd Ben Baharam Gour, . t8 

16. Hormouz Ben Jezdegerd, . . i 

17. Firouz, brother of Hormouz, - 28 or 30 

18. Balafch Ben Firouz, nearly - - 

19. Cobad Ben Firouz, - - - 43 

20. Noufchirvan Ben Cobad, - 48 

21. Hormouz Ben Noufchirvan, - - 12 

Baharam Tchoubin, who held the fovereign 

power fome years, and is therefore, by fonie, 
reckoned araongft the kings. 

22. Khofrou Perviz Ben Hormouz, . 32 

23. Schirouich Ben Khofrou Parviz (B), . 6or8 

24. Ardefchir Ben Schirouich, - - i 6 

25. Schehcriar, who was not of the royal family, 2 o 

26. Touran Dokht Benat Khofrou Parviz, - 2 

27. Azurmi Dokht, lifter to the laft mentioned king, t 4 

28. Farakhzad Ben Khofrou, ... 1 

29. Jezdegerd Ben Scheheriar Ben Khofrou Par¬ 

viz, according to fome writers was the laft > 20 
king of this dynafty », and reigned 


Mon. 

5 


20 days. 


Though we have followed Khondemir exa£ily in this 
table of the Perlian kings, we do not conceive ourfelvcs 
obliged to fubmit always to his authority in our fubfequent 
hiftory. We have followed him in the table, becaufe he 
is more confident and exa£f in his lid of kings than arty 
other writer; but in refpeft of fa£ts, we mud take the 
liberty of dilTenrfng from him, as often as probability, 
and better authority than his, (hall require us fo to do. 

Ardefchir, or rather, agfee.nble to our orthography, Ard- Ardefihir 
ftir Babegan, according to the mod ancient hidories, was 
the grandfon of Saflan, the brother of a certain queen of 
Perfia; who, feeing bimfclf excluded from the throne, 
and being apprehenfive that his life was not fafe, thought 
fit to travel. Having fpent many years abroad, he died at 

» Khondemir in Khelaflat. Alakhbar. 


(B) There is a tradition in as this king was, ^rvive not 
the Eaft, that parricides, fuch their parents above fix months. 

T ■> laft; 
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laft in exile, and left, among other children, the father of 
this Ardlliir; who, having a curiofity to fee his native 
country, returned thither privately, and entered into the 
fervic.e of Babec, who was governor of a province for 
Ardavan, or, as the Greeks call him, Artabanus, thelaft 
monarch of the Parthians. This nobleman, peceiving in 
this youth the evident tokens of an extraordinary genius, 
refolved to fix him in his family, and, with that view, 
gave him his drughter in marriage, by whom he had Ard- 
ihir, who, in gratitude to his mother’s family, took the 
furname of Babegan. 

His ad- He was educated by his grandfather in all the learning 
mentutts of the Berfians ; and was alfo taught, by his father, all 
“tolrtof becoming a perfon of quality: being equally 

Ardavan. afiiduoas in acquiring both, he became, while a youth, 
the wonder of the province, and his fame reached the 
ears of Ardavan, who fent for him to court, where he be¬ 
came a great favourite, until his accomplilhments excited 
thejealoufy of the king. Then he was fent to command 
the forces in a diftant province, where he remained till 
the death of bis grandfather Babec, upon which he re¬ 
turned to court, in hopes of procuring his government, 
but had the mortification to fee it bellowed on the king’s 
cldeft fon. 

Htsflight This misfortune was foon followed by another: the 
difturbed by a dream ; and, on confulting 
the moll eminent divineis in his court, they told him it 
portended, that a certain fugitive from his court would 
deprive him of his life and crown. There happened to 
be, in the king’s feraglio, a woman who was paiiionately in 
love with Ardlhir; Ihc, bt'ing apprehenfivc that this in¬ 
terpretation might prove fatal to him, immediately gave 
him notice of it; upon which he inllantiy retired with all 
imaginable fecrery. His flight alarmed the king, who 
never thought of him before ; but it was too late, for 
Ardfliir was gone into Perfia Proper, the province of 
yrhich his grandfather had been governor. He was met 
at the city of Efthecber, or Perfepolis, by a croud of the 
aQbility of the province, who were all devoted to his fa- 
jnily, and who readily offered him their fervice. In all 
prob^liility, the interpretation of the king’s dream, was 
what firft inclined Ardlhir to attempt the recovery of the 
kingdom of his ancellors : wherefore, taking counfel from 
ambition on the one hand, and a juft fenfe of the extreme 
danger he was in on the other, Ardlhir began to fet before 
the eyes of the Perfian nobility the advantages that would 

accruq 
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accrue to them from an entire revolution ; and he vi^as fo 
fortunate in his applications as to bring them over to his in- 
tereft. From the moment he entered the province, the 

i 'oung prince, who was governor of it, conceived a jea- 
oufy of him, but before he could obtain any fatisfa£lory 
information of his dellgns, Ardlhir took the field with a 
confiderable army. 'Ihe prince prefently drew together 
, his father’s forces, in order to oppofe him; but, after 
feveral engagements, there happened one which was de- 
cifive, his army being totally defeated, and the prince flain 
upon the fpot. The like fate foon befel Ardavan hintfelf, 
who, entering into the province of Fars, with all the 
forces of his empire, was there defeated and flain by the 
viftorious Ardfliir, who now aflumed the regal dignity, 
and, foon after, the pompous title of firah-in-flidl), or 
king of kings 

This monarch, in the beginning of bis reign, very art- Aequirn a 
fully tempered the feverity of a conqueror with the mild- /<>« and 
nefs of a native fovereign. Wherever he found refiftance fafoofor ty 
he put all to the fword; but to futb as fubmitted to. his ‘Jf/rlVf 
government, he fhewed aii imaginable kindnefs, without his vizir, 
any refptcf ofperfon.'. fin thisaccouiit he fpared all the 
family of Ardavan, and even married the eldelt daughter 
of that prince. .She, however, conceived fucli a hatred 
towards ,him, for depriving her family of the empire, that, 
within a very fliort fpaee after her marriage, flie attempted 
to poifon him, in order to fet the imperial crown on her 
brother’s head. Being detefted in the Ardlhir gave 
orders to his prime miniller to caufe her to be put to death. 

When the unhappy lady was made acquainted with her 
fentcnce, flie declared her fclf with child ; upon which the 
minifter, without acquainting bis mafter, concealed her 
privately, and caufed the fon, of which fhe was deliver¬ 
ed, to be brought up with the utmoft care, giving him 
the name of Schabour, that is, king’s fan, the fame name 
as the Greek Sapor. I he vizir waited a long time for a 
favourable opportunity of divulging thisfecret to his roaf- 
ter. At length, obferving the king one day in good hu¬ 
mour, he brought forth the young prince, introduced 
him to his father, and, not without fome apprehenfion, 
entered into the whole detail of his prefervation. Ardfliir 
received the young prince with the utmoft tendemefs. 

After having reiledled feverely on- himfelf for his raflinefs, 

>> Tarikh. Kozideh. & Bina Kiti ap. Khondemir. Mirkhond. 
feel. *4. Gregoi. Abul-Pliar. H. D. dynaft. vii. p. >16. 
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lie highly commended the prudence of his ftiinifter j and, 
having caufed Schabour to be conduced to the palace, 
declared him his heir, and took all imaginable pains to in- 
ftru6t him in the arts of government 

The Oriental hiftorians agree in affirming, that the 
charaiSer of Ardfhir was that of a complete hero, no lefs 
diftinguiffied for knowlege and virtue, than for valour and 
military Ikill. From the moment he was feated on the. 
throne, he conceived the important delign of regaining 
all the dominions which had belonged to his prcdeceflbrs 
in the Perfian throne. By arms he recovered large pro¬ 
vinces from all his neighbours; and, when he had re¬ 
trieved them, he took care to make the people very fen- 
fible of the ffifference between his government and that 
which they had been under before. He ere£i:ed new 
cities wherever he found inviting fituations; he fortified 
all the confiderable towns on his frontiers; he divided 
the inhabitants of his empire into feveral claffes or tribes, 
according to their profeffions; and not only appointed 
magiftrates to govern them, but alfo counfrllors, whofe 
bufinefs was to inftruft them in their true Intereft, to 
procure for them the redrefs of their grievances, as alfo 
I'uch grants and privileges as might be for their fervice. 
Ardlhir likewife abated the feverity of the law, taking away 
the exceffive ufc of capital punifliments, in order to make 
way for milder chaltifements, purfuant to his favourite 
maxim, “ That the fword was never to be employed, 
where the cane might do as Mfell.” But the greateft of 
his performances, as a lawgiver, was in the literary way : 
he compofed a book, intitled, Adab Alaifch, that is. 
Rules for attaining a happy Life, In this treatife he laid 
down the maxims neceflary to condu£l: a man in every 
ftation, from a monarch to a mechanic; and this talk he 
performed with fuch penetration and perfpieuity, that 
Noufehirvan, the wifeft and greateft of his fucceflbrs, 
caufed the book to be folemnly publiflied throughout all 
his territories, obliging every family in Ferfia to have a 
copy'*. 

The wifdom, moderation, and fuccefs of Ardfliir Babc- 
gan, as they made him almoft adored by bis fubjeds in 
his life-time, caufed his character to be regarded as a 
model by thofe who fucceeded him in his throne, which 
he left vacant, after a reign of fourteen years. 

' Lebtarifch. * Khondemir. Lebtarikb. Rauudhat. al 

Akhiar. 

Schabour 
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Scliabour, or Shah-Four, whom the Greeks call Sapor, 
fucceeded his father, having been preferved by the ten- 
dernefs of his prime minifter. He was very jfoung when 
he came to the throne ; and therefore the nobility thought 
it ncceffary to give him a guardian or proteftor, who was 
his uncle by the mother’s fide, and might confequently 
have pretended to the crown. This nobleman not only 
executed his charge with integrity and reputation, but 
when the Perfian nobility folicited him to affume the title 
of king, he received the propofal with difdain, giving up 
the government to his nephew when he'was of an age 
capable of ruling his fubjecls. Schabour was fo well 
educated, that, after he came to the exercife of the fo- 
vereign authority, he did not pretend to ufe his uncle as 
a counfellor, but chofe to confult him as a parent; and 
whenever he had occafion either to take the field againlf 
the Romans, or to make a progrefs into any diftant pro¬ 
vince of his dominions, he left his uncle in poflellion of the 
royal authority ; fo that the Perfian hiflorians have aftually 
accounted him one of the kings of Perfia. 

There cannot be any thing more different than the cha- 
n&er of Schabour, drawn by the Oriental hiftorians, and 
that of Sapor in the Latin and Greek writers. We have 
feen what thelatterfay ; ourbufinefsatprefent is with the 
former. They report, that Schabour was a prince of a mag¬ 
nificent difpofition, who fought, above all thing.'., to adorn 
his country with fine cities, and ftately public buildings. 
With this view he made frequent vlfits to all the provinces 
of his empire, that he might be the better acquainted with 
their fituation, their trade, and manufaftures, and confe¬ 
quently have it more in his power to confer upon them 
real benefits. In the province- of Khouhiftan, which we 
call Sufiana, he built a fine city, reftored its ancient capital 
to its priftine beauty, and caufed a ftupendous dike to be 
erefted, to bear the weight of a river, which lie brought 
to run over it, for the fake of fupplying the adjacent 
country with water. In the province of Pars, or Perfia 
Proper, he built the city of Naoubendgian, in one of 
the fineft plains in the univerfe; which city, in gratitude 
to its founder, was, for a long time, called Cafbach Scha¬ 
bour; but the moft famous, and by far the greateft city 
of all he built, was that of Nifehabour in KortifTan. It 
feems, the king vvas marching his army through that pro¬ 
vince ; and, by accident, encamped near the ruins of an 
ancient city, which had been deltroyed by Alexander the 
Great, the remains of which were almoll every where 

over- 
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overgrown by rofe-bufhcs. The king, charmed with the 
fituation of the place, returned thither again as foon as 
the campaign was over: after having ordered all the rofe- 
bulhes to be pulled up, he cleared away the ruins; and, by 
fending regular detachments from his army to w^ork upon 
the houfes, he, in a fhort fpace, faw it in fuch forvvard- 
nefs, as invited all the inhabitants of the adjoining coun¬ 
try to fettle in his new city. On account of the rofe- 
bullies, he called it Nifehabour, that is, the rofe of Sapor, 
Nei fign-fyiag, in the Perfian tongue, a rofe. As the Latin 
and Greek writers are very lilent as to his vidlories, the 
Perfian hiftorians fay as little of his vices, and not a fyl- 
lable of his ordering the emperor Valerian to be flayed 
alive Mirkhond is the only writer who gives us any 
account of his death, which, according to him, happened 
in a very furprifing manner. His fevere juftice fo much 
alarmed fome rapacious courtiers, that they took the op¬ 
portunity offered them by a ftormy night, to enter the 
royal tent, where they murdered Schabour and his attend¬ 
ants ; which, when they had perpetrated, they fet it on 
lire; fo that the guards apprehended his tent had been 
deftroyed by lightning. '1 here are different accounts of 
the years of his reign ; but the bed writers agree, that he 
held the feeptre thirty-one years 

Hormouzl, Hormouz, whom the Greeks call Hormifdas, fucceeded 
his father Schabour, and was a moll generous prince ; in- 
fomuch that mod of the ancient hidorians call him Hor¬ 
mouz al Horri, that is, Hormifdas the Liberal. He was 
one of the handfomed princes of his time, and exceedingly 
beloved by his fubjefls; though it does not appear that he 
was a very martial monarch, or that he made any con- 
queds(W). He died before he had reigned two years. 


• Khondeinir. Lebtarikli. * t Mirkhond. feff. 15. 


(W) It is faid, th.it he fliew- 
ed a great deal of favour to the 
famous heretic Manes; and 
that he built for him, on the 
borders of the province ofSu- 
liana, a c.sftic or place of re¬ 
treat, called Dafcarah : and it 
is farther reported, th.at he 
embraced his opinions. This, 
we apprehend, ought to be un- 
ilerftood in a limited fenfe, and 
be conftrued only as to the no. 
tions that bercfiarch bad in phi- 


lofophy ; for though it be true, 
that Manes, or, as the Orientals 
call him, Mani, held very per¬ 
nicious tenets in theology, yet 
it is as true, that he was a very 
great mathematician, and, by 
courtant praflice, attained fuch 
a facility of drawing geometri¬ 
cal figures, that he would llrike 
circles of any given diameter 
with a pencil only, without the 
affillance of coropalfes. 

with 
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vith the reputation of having been an excellent prince, 
equally tender of his fubjedls welfare, and of the preroga¬ 
tive of the crown 

Baharam, the fon of Hormouz, fuccceded him. This EaAaram. 
is the name which the Greeks endeavour to exprefs by the 
feveral appellations of Varancs, Varharanes, and Varara- 
nes (X). He was a prince who laboured for the welfare 
of his people, as we may infer from this faying of his. 

That humanity was not to be defined, becaufc in it 
were comprehended all ^e other virtues.” He reigned, 
with great applaufe, three years, and three months, at 
the end of which he was murdered in a bafe manner : a 
tumult happening in his capital, be went in perfon to ap- 
peafe it; when a kinfman of his took advantage of the 
crowd and confufion to let fly an arrow, whith Itruck the 
king to the heart, to the great grief, as well as to the 
great lofs, of his fubje£ts 

Baharam II. fucceeded his father Baharam I. Some Baharam 
writers fay, he was only the adopted fon of the laft king. 
Headledwith fuch auiterity, haughtinefs, and cruelty, at 
the commencement of his reign, that the people gave him 
the furname of Khalef, that is, the IJnjuJi. Th^ nobility 
ofPerfia, who were never over complaifant to tyrants, 
began to think of ridding themfelves of fo bad a mailer, 

g Khoiidemir. Lebtarikh. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, art. Hor¬ 
mouz •> Mirkliond. feCt. »6. 

(X) At the beginning of his allembled there. On his arri- 
reign be affeCled to treat Mani val, Baharam ordered him to 
with greater deference than be leized; (liorrly after he cauf- 
ever his father did, and even ed him to be flayed alive ; and 
fuggefted to him a defign of his Ikin being ftufted with ftraw, 
fettling his opinions as the na- he ordered it to be fet on the 
tional religion of Perfia ; in or- top of a high hill, with a 
der to which he invited him to flrong guard, as a figiial to 
a conference with his magi, the Maniehecs of his kind in- 
that the people might be the tention towards them. This 
better convinced of their mo- execution had the propofed 
natch’s caution in fo important, eftedl; for all the difciples of 
an affair. Vanity engaged Mani Mani retired immediately out 
to comply with the king’s re- of Perfia ; and, not believ- 
. quell; fo that, leaving his fort- ing themfelves fafe even on 
refs, he went without the leaft its trontiers, they fled into 
apprehenfion, to court, in order the heart of the Indies, and 
to difpute with fuch learned fome of them as far as Chi- 
uien as he fuppofed would be na (i). 

(t) D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orient. Art. Mani. 

by 
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by clepofing him at leaft, if not by putting him to death. 
Ine magi, however, checked his defign in its birth, of¬ 
fering to rilk their own fafety for the good of the people, 
by remonftrating to the king on the folly of his conduct. 
This talk they performed with fuch warmth, and, at the 
fame time, with fuch an evident difplay of loyalty, that 
13 aharam acknowleged them for his counfellors and pro- 
tedlors, changed the whole tenor of his conduft, and,- 
from being a very bad, became a moft excellent prince, 
during the remainder of bis reign. Moft authors agree, 
that this prince reigned feventeen years *. 

taharam Baharam III. fucceeded Baharam II. During his fa- 
tli- ther’s life-time he was governor of the province of Seigif- 
tan ; which is the reafon that the Greek writers call him 
Scganfaa. He reigned thirteen years, without perform¬ 
ing any thing extraordinary ; or, if he did, the Oriental 
hiftorians, as well as the Greeks, have treated him un- 
juftly} for we find little faid of him, even in their moft 
copious authors ; and Mirkhond fays nothing of this 
prince (Y). 

itarfi. Narfi Ben Baharam, that is, Narfi the fon of Baharam, 

fucceeded Baharam III. his brother, though, from his fur- 
name, feme authors have taken him for his father; but, 
in truth, he was the fon, not of Baharam III. but of Ba¬ 
haram II. He was a prince of a mild temper, gracious 
to his fubjefts, and defirous, as far as was in his power, 
of making them happy; but he had the misfortune to at¬ 
tack the Romans when they had many great generals and 
feveral potent armies in the field; by whom he was de¬ 
feated, and loft all his frontier provinces: for grief of 
which, it is faid, he broke his heart, when he had reigned 
nine years 

Uormiux Hormouz, the fon of Narfi, or, according to the Greeks, 
If- Hormifdas the fon of Narfes, fucceeded his father. All 
the Oriental hiftorians agree, that he was a prince endow¬ 
ed with ail the virtues capable of adding luftre to a crown. 
Among thefe his juftice was by far the moft cOnfpicuous. 
He faw, with regret, the ill ufe that many of the nobility 

I lebtarikh. Ebn Batrik. in Cbron. *= D’Herbelot. Bibl. 
Orient, artic. Narfi. 


(Y) Hence it is apparent, 
that the Oriental writers are 
not fa fond of liAion, as they 
are generally reprefented to be; 
for, if they were, they would 


not certainly fuifer fuch chafras 
in their hlftories, but rather try 
to fill them up with inventions 
of their own, as fome of our 
northern writers have done. 

made 
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made of their great power and riches, in oppreffing the 
meaner fort of people, and thereby difeouraging induftry 
and trade, the chief fupports of all well-governed king¬ 
doms. To eradicate fo dangerous an evil, he inftituted a 
particular tribunal, or court of jullice, wherein the mean- 
eft man in Perfia might be heard againft the greateft; 
and that neither intereft or authority might beget par¬ 
tiality, he frequently prefided in perfon. He likewife de- 
vifed many new laws and regulations for the benefit of 
the middling fort -of people, and for the encouragement 
of trade ; in regard to which, he was extremely careful of 
the maritime coafts, and of all the ports of Perfia (Z). 
He is faid to have extended his dominions very confider- 
ably, and to have been no lefs fortunate in war than he 
was wife and temperate in peace. The province of Su- 
fiana was peculiarly favoured by this monarch, infomuch 
that he built feveral cities there, and repaired fuch as were 
fallen to decay. More he would probably have done if 
he had reigned longer ; but, having fat on the throne nine 
years he died ‘ (A). 

1 Lebtarikh. Kliondemir. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, art. Har- 
mooz Ben Narfi. 

(Z) He likewife built, in the old place of refidence; where 
province of Kerman, which the they built a new city, which 
Greeks call Caramania, a very they likewife called Ormuz, the 
famous city and port, which he fame that W'as afterwards con- 
called by his own name Hor- quered by the Portuguefe. 
inouz, or, as we pronounce it, (A) The Oriental writer* 
Ormus. It was feated conveni- difter among themfelves as to 
ently along the fca-lhore, and, the foundation of the city of 
towards the land, was fliaded Hormouz on the continent, 
by groves of palm-trees; fo fome attributing this to Hor- 
that, in procefs of time, it be- mouz the firll, the fon of 
cameequ dly remarkable for its Schabour; but we incline to 
being a trading city, and alfo think it was erefted by this 
the market for the commodities prince, becaufe the moll accu- 
of a multitude of induftrious rate hiflorians are of that fen- 
l^ople, who cultivated the fer- timent (2). A learned critic 
tile plain behind it In the fuggefts, that the planet Mer- 
end, however, its riches proved cury, in the Perfian language, 
Wsryin; lb that the inhabitants, was called Hormouz (j): but 
finding themfelves expofed to we are of another opinion ; 
yontinual ravages, abandoned for we apprehend it to have 
tt, and tranfported themfelves been an attribute or name of 
into an Ifland in the Perfian the Supreme Being (4). 

•^ulf, almoft over againft their 

{») Kbozideh. Lebtarikh. (3) Schikard.Tarikh. p. nt. 

( 4 ) Hide Relig. Vet. Perf. cap. n.p. 177. 
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Schabdur II. furnamed Dhoulaftaf, i. e. Schahur of the 
Shoulders, fucceeded his father before he was born, the 
crown being placed on his mother’s belly, and the nobles 
fwearing to acknowlege for their fovercign the child flic 
fliould bring forth. In his nonage the Perfians were ex- 
pofcd to many difafters, more efpecially to the infults and 
ravages of the Arabs, who, under their king Thair, broke 
in valt numbers into Perfia, and fpread defolation where; 
ever they advanced. They plundered the royal cities, 
and carried off the fifter of the late king Hormouz, and 
the aunt of Schabour, into captivity. When the young 
king attained the age which qualified him for martial ex¬ 
ploits, he determined to revenge the injuries that had 
been done him, and his fubjefts, during his infancy. For 
this purpofe he, with a body of troops, made a quick 
march, and furprifed Thair in one of his frontier pro¬ 
vinces. The place was indeed inverted before the Arab 
prince had any notice of it; but it was fo rtrong, and the 
garrifon fo well provided, that, in all probability, Scha¬ 
bour muft have abandoned his enterprizc, if Malekah, 
whom feme call the filler, others affirm to have been the 
daughter, of Thair, had not betrayed the place to Scha¬ 
bour, with whom fhe fell in love, and put the king, the 
nobility, and the garrifon, into the hands of their mortal 
enemy. Schabour took this opportunity of revenging the 
cruelties committed by the Arabs in Perfia, by putting 
Thair, and all who were with him, to the fword ; affign- 
ing as his reafon, that, if a king would fo far forget his 
own dignity, as to turn robber, he ought not to expe£l, 
that his enemies fliould confider him in any other light. 
'J’his prince was fovercign of Yemen, which province 
Schabour immediately over-ran, putting numbers of the 
inhabitants to the fword, and caufing the flioulder-bones 
of all, who were able to bear arms, to be broken; whence 
he had the furname of Dhoula£laf. 

Schabour, as we have already feen in the former period, 
was at continual enmity with the Romans; and though, 
during the reign of Couftantine the Great, he durfi not 
attempt any thing very confiderable, that confideration 
did not hinder him from taking all the neceflary rteps to 
aft effeftually, whenever an opportunity fliould offer. 
He was fo defirous of being thoroughly acquainted with 
the ftate of the Roman empire, that he went in perfon to 
Conftantinople, under colour of being an ambaffador 
from Perfia. He had not, however, been long there, be¬ 
fore he was fufpefted, and imprifoned; during which 
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time the Homans made feveral incurfions into the Perfian 
provinces, and treated the people with great feverity- At 
length Schabour having corrupted a lady of the court, Ihc 
not only piociired him his liberty, but fled with him. 

They were obliged to travel with great circumfpedlion} 
and, not without difficulty, through many dangers, they 
arrived at a little hermitage in Media; which place hath 
ever fince been called Schahbouran. it is not very clear, 

•whether the religious Pci bans, who refided here, were of 
the Chfiftian, Manichcan, or Magian religion ; but, what¬ 
ever they were, their chief was very loyal, acquainted the 
king with the prefent fituatioii of things, and took pains 
to execute whatever he direfled ; fo that, by degrees, 

Schabour aflembled a very eonfiderable body of troops, and 
with them fo opportunely attacked the Pioman forces, that 
they were entirely defeated. His Hay in Mcilia procured 
him an opportunity of obferving the fituation of that coun¬ 
try, and the improvements of wdiich it was capable. 

Thefe obfervations determiiu-d him to build a new city not 
far from the hermitage, where he had repofed himl'clf af¬ 
ter his return from Conltantinoplc, hoping, that, when 
it was throughly peopled, it would ferve as a barrier, and 
protect the open country from the infults of neighbouring 
nations 

As foon, therefore, as the circumftances of the times BuiUs the 
would permit, Schabour laid the foundations of the city ti’y 0 / 
of Cazvin, which we call Caffiin. When he began this 
work, he found himfclf cxceOively annoyed by the Dclc- 
mites, who began to be jealous of his undertaking. Scha¬ 
bour, who was a very wife prince, perceiving that it was 
not in his power to carry on the building of his city and 
a war with thefe people at the fame time, refolved to 
purchafe their connivance, which he bought accordingly, 
with eonfiderable gifts for the prefent, and promifes of 
future lx uciifs. When Caffiin was finilhed, and the De- 
lemitcs renewed their iijeurllona, Schabour, vi Jio w as by 
this time at peace with the Pioman.s and the Arabs, turn¬ 
ed his wliole force upon tliat people, and cafily fubdued 
them, adding the province of Heilem to his empire. It ^^hiuettht 
had been an ancient and indepent'ent kingiiom till then, 
and retrieved its independence after the Arabians had 
made tbcmfdves mailers of Perfia. This monarch alfo 
beautified and enlarged Sebeuliar, in the province of 
Khouhiftan, where he likewife re-edified another ancient 

^ Khonderair. D’Herbel. Bibl, Orient. Scluaboiir Ben Hormotiz. 

city 
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city called Corkh, which he afterwards called by his own 
name. He was one of the greateft and moft fortunate 
monarchs of this dynally, and, during his long reign of 
feventy-two years, not only made great conquells on all 
Cdes of his dominions, but alfo wonderfully improved his 
territories, by building cities, and encouraging the trade 
of his fubje£ls " (B). 

Jri/Jhir 11 , Ardfliir fucceeded Schabour, and governed the Perlian 
kingriom twelve years. One author alTures us, that he" 
was uncle, by the mother’s fide, to the laft king ; another 
fays he vi^as only his couGn ; and a third affirms, that he 
was brother, by the mother’s fide, to Schabour Dhou)a£taf. 
However it was, he aflumed the government at firft only 
as tutor or protedlor to Schabour III. though afterwards 
the nobility prevailed upon him to take the title of king. 
The Perfians were afraid of nothing fo much as of being 
governed by a child ; which M'as the true caufe, that they 
were defirous of conferring the regal dignity on him, 
whofe birth and abilities made him the moft proper for 
difeharging its eflential funftions. 

Schabour Schabour III. the fon of Schabour Dhoulaftaf, govern- 
cd the kingdom of PerGa Gve years, and four months, in 
great tranquility. He was contemporary with Theodo- 
fius the Great, with whom he made a ftrifl alliance, and 
lived in the greateft friendlhip during his reign. As he 
was a very paciGc prince, and fought nothing fo much as 
to keep his kingdom from feeling the plague of war, that 

n Khondemir. D'Herbelot. artic. Hormouz. Schabour Bhou* 
la6laf. 

(B) The learned Schikard who had condemned Niceplm- 
(i) takes a great deal of pains rus, an ancient writer, for 
in reftifying a miftake in the calling Schabour I. Lhofroes, 
verGon of Mirkhond by Tci- fmee that was no miftake, all 
xera (2). The furname of the the kings of this dynafty jirc- 
Perfian king is there written ferving this appellation. The 
Zabel Ketat, which, thejudi- hiftory of Schabour’s being 
clous critic rightly conjedtures, gfowned in his mother’s belly, 
fliould have been Dhul Aktaf; is not only to be found in the 
but then he is in a great mif- Oriental writers, and in the 
take himfelf; for he attributes Greek hiftoiians, but allbin 
this furname to Schabour I. the writings of the rabbins; 
to whom it did not belong, and therefore, though the tail 
He is, however, perfedtly juft is an odd one, yet it cannot be 
inhisccnfureofReineccius(3), called increilible. 

(r) Tarikb p. no. (») Lib. heap. >6. (3) DeGent. 

Arfacid, 

his 
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his fubjeQs might have kifure to repair their former 
Ioffes. The account we have of his reign is very fuccind, 
and amounts to neither more nor lefs than what we have 
• "recprded . 

Baharam IV. fucceeded his father Schabour, whom he Bahat-am 
very much refembled in his difpofition. He had, in his 
father’s life-time, been governor of the province of Ker- 
.tnan, and, according to the privilege of the royal family, 
was ftyled Kerman-Shah. This title the Greek writers 
converted into a furnamc; which is the reafon, that, in, 
their hiflories, he is called Varanes Cermanfaa. He go¬ 
verned the kingdom eleven years, in which time the Per- 
fians grew fo extravagantly rich, that their pride inclined 
them to frequent revolts; in one of which the king ap¬ 
pearing fuddenly amongft the rebels, and expoftulating 
with them on the folly and madnefs of their behaviour, 
was bafely fliot with an arrow in his back, and died upon 
the fpot P. 

Jezdegerd fucceeded his father Baharam,* and proved a Jtziigtri, 
very bad prince. Equally cruel and avaricious, he dif- 
treued his fubje£ls alike in their perfons and their proper¬ 
ties. This tyranny was the more grievous to the Perfians, 
becaufe, in the life-time of his father, he had affected fo 
much modtfty, humanity, and condefcenfion, that never 
any monarch promifed more at his acceifion, or performed 
lefs during'his adminiffration: hence he was furnamed 
al Athim, that is, the IVkie/l, or the Abandoned. He had 
the misfortune to fee ail his children die within a month 
after they were born. Deeply affefled by this misfor¬ 
tune, he confulted not only the Perfian phyficians, but 
all the travellers who vifited his dominions, as to the 
wholfomefl air they were acquainted with, in order to 
try, whether, by removing a child as foon as poffible thi¬ 
ther, he might not continue the fucceffion in his family. 

The refult of this enquiry was, that the province of Hi* 
rah was recommended to-hhn, as that where the beft air 
was to be found. Thi8,?i||jiiapy was a part of Chaldxa, Hr fends 
which, when Alexandetf^BGreat’s fucceflbrs difagrecd bUfonts 
among themfelvos, an AHm prince had feized. Having f' 
bulk a city there, he called it Hirah, and made it the ™ 

.capital of a little principality, which became tributary to 
the Perlians. The name of the polfelTor of this fmall 
fovereignty was Nooman} for whom Jezdegerd fent, as 

* Khondemir. Lebtarikb. V D'Herbelot art. Baharam 

Ben Schabour. ^ 

Voi. IX, U foon 
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foon as his fon Baharam was born. When he came to 
court, the king put the child, who was then about a 
month old, into his hands, acrpiainted him how unlucky 
he bad been in the reft of his children, and told him, 
that what he expefted from him was the education of his 
fon, in all thofe cxercifes which ufually increafe the 
ftrength of the body, and render men healthy and robuft. 
Nooman, on his part, promifed to take all imaginable, 
care of the child, whom he immediately carried home 
with him; and Jezdegerd, being now at eafe, governed 
his dominions according to his own maxims, though lit¬ 
tle to the fatisfaftion of the magi, twenty-one years. At 
laft, as he one day amufed himfelf in viewing a favourite 
horfe, the beaft fuddenly ftruck him with one of its hind 
feet on the ftomach, with fuch force, that he immedi¬ 
ately fell down dead. This accident delivered the dif- 
contented part of his fubje£ls from a mafter, whofe go¬ 
vernment th^ hated) and whom yet they were not able 
to depofe. The difafFedted party, taking advantage of 
the abfence of the prince his fon, to transfer the regal 
dignity to another family, fixed on Kerfa, a nobleman of 
excellent qualities and great fortune, whom, after hav¬ 
ing drawn from him many advantageous conceffions in 
their own favour, they faluted king, and aaually put 
him in poffeflioii, not only of the royal robes and orna¬ 
ments, but alfo of the royal treafure. They likewife pro¬ 
cured the confent and fubmiffion of the forces then on 
foot, and of the greateft part of the provinces of that ex¬ 
tended empire s. 

Baharam^ V. furnamed Gour, was, as we have feen, 
fent in his infancy to the court of an Arab prince, for the 
fake of eftablilliing his conftitution ; which end was per- 
feaiy anfwered by the care his guardians took of his edu¬ 
cation. Nooman Ben Mondir, to whofe care he was 
committed, caufed two palaces to be built for his recep¬ 
tion, in the capital city of dominions. Thefe were 
Duiit fay the greateft archit^SjUj^jie Eaft, whofe name was 
Sennamar. Nooman rao^|||intifully rewarded Senna- 
mar for his care and fidll; ow that unfortunate perfon 
having indifcrcetljr boafted, that he could have per- 
formed ftill greater things, if he had expefted to be ^id. 
in fuch a manner, Nooman began to doubt his fidelity; 
and therefore ordered him to be thrown from the top of 
one of the palaces to the bottom. In procefs of time. 


1 Lebtarikh. Mirkbond. feft. sy. Kbonderair. 

Nooman, 
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Nooman, the tutor of Baharam, became a convert to the 
Chriftian religion. In confequence of his converfion, he 
thought fit to retire from the world, and fpend the lell 
of his days in an hermitage in the defert, refigning the 
crown, and the care of the young Perfian prince, to his 
fon Hendu. This prince was no lefs careful of Baharam 
than his father had been : he provided for his health, both 
"in body and mind ; he took care to have him taught all 
the exe.rcifes, and to be inftrudted in all the learning, 
with which a peifon of his high quality ought to be ac¬ 
quainted : he gave him Itflbns in the art of reigning 5 
and, at the fame time that he difcharged the duty of a 
governor, fliewed himfelf, on all occafions, his friend, in 
the circumftances of private life, as he was his conilant 
companion in all his diverfions. By thefe means Baha- 
rani, who had an excellent genius, grew one of the moft 
accompliflied princes of his age, and had a fagacity and 
refolution almoft incredible, confidering his tender years 
When the news of his father’s death reached Hirah, EtiursPtri 
the young prince could not help expreffing not only his fia at the 
amazement at the conduct of the Perfian nobility, but his 
refolution not to part with the crown on fuch eafy terms. *''**^' 

He therefore addrefled himfeif to Hendu, and befought 
him to furnifh him with feme troops, that he might en¬ 
deavour, by force, to recover what was undoubtedly his 
right. The king of Hirah, who owed him his allegiance, 
as being dependent on the Perfian empire, promifed him 
all the afliftance in his power. When he was thus em¬ 
barked in the bufinefs, he thought proper to invite all the 
Arabian princes his neighbours to a council, wherein he 
explained the right of Baharam to the Perfian throne, 
and the indignity offered them in his exclufion, on ac¬ 
count of his being bred up among them. The petty 
princes to whom he addreffed himfelf, eafily received the 
impreflions he fought to make upon their minds, and, 
with great alacrity, promifed to fupport the pretenfions of 
his pupil with their utmoft f&rce. This point being gain¬ 
ed, Baharam, at the head of ten thoufand Arabian horfe, 
entered the Perfian territories ; and was followed by 
Hendu, and the confederate princes, with thirty thou¬ 
fand more. The Perfian nobility, obftinatc in their re¬ 
bellion, drew together a great army, in order to maintain 
the caufe of the prince whom. they had fet upon the 
throne. Things being in this fituation, a general and de- 

Khondendr* Mirkhond. fe£f. 
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cifiTC battle was daily expelled, the armies being within 
half a day's march of each other} but, by the wifdom of 
Hendu, a negociation was fet on foot. Both parties were 
deGrous of deciding the bufinefs without blood, and yet 
neither of them would recede in the lead from his pre- 
tenfions. In this critical junflure Baharam propofed an 
expedient, which was inftantly accepted. It was this: 
that the crown of Periia Ihould be placed on a cuihion'i 
between two hungry lions; and that the prince who would 
fetch it ihould wear it, without farther difpute. On the 
day appointed the experiment was made, and the crown 
placed between the lions. Then Baharam, turning to his 
competitor, faid, “ Kerfa, why do not you go and fetch 
the crown ?” “ I need not (anfwered he): I am in* poflef- 
fion of it already; you defire it; therefore do you go, and 
take it.” Baharam inftantly fell upon the lions, killed 
them both, and took up the crown. Upon which Kerfa 
immediately ran towards him, embraced him, and did 
him homage. His example was followed by all the Per- 
Can lords. And thus this controverfy, which had armed 
all the Eaft, was determined without bloodlhed, to the 
fatisfaflion of all parties. ThePerfians were charmed with 
the generofity and valour of their new king; and Hendu 
and his Arabian confederates were no lefs pleafed with 
the fuccefs of their undertaking, and with the prefeiits, 
and other marks of gratitude, which w'ere given them by 
Baharam at parting *. 

Baharam, on taking pofieffion of the throne, treated 
his fubje£ls with fuch lenity, and excufed them from fo 
many duties and taxes, that the Oriental hiftorians fay, 
he effefted a prodigious' change in the difpofition of the 
whole nation, infomuch that, computing the hours be¬ 
tween fun-rifing and fun-fet, they divided thefe into equal 
parts; the firft for bufinefs, the fecond for diverfion. 
The king fent for twelve thoufahd muficians from India, 
not only to divert his fubjedls, but to prevent their be¬ 
coming fiddlers and dancers in their own perfons i and it 
is faid, that thofe who now follow this profeffion in Per- 
fia, are defcendcd from thefe Indians. The khacan (fo 
the Orientals call the fovereign) of Turquellan, having 
intelligence of the merry difpofition the Perfians were 
in, conceived that a better opportunity would never offer 
for invading that rich and fertile country. He, therefore, 
without any previous declaration of war, affembled a very 


* l.ebtarikh. D’Herb* Bibb Oiieift, art<M0oman. Ben Mondir. 
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powerful army, with which he broke into. Perfia like a 
torrent, fpreading fire and fword, dcftruftion and defola- 
tion, wherever he came. Baharam, when he had in¬ 
telligence of this invafion, knowing that it was impoffi- 
ble for him to raife forces fufficient to repel the enemy, left 
his capital, and, with a thoufand chofen horfe, fled to 
the mountains, leaving the government in the hands of 
. his brother Narfi. The Perfians inftantly concluded that 
the king had abdicated the governittent, and endeavoured 
to make the heft terms they could with the conqueror. 

They therefore fent deputies to acquaint the khacan with 
the defertion of their prince, and to implore his mercy. 

The khacan did not, however, take things upon trull: he 
fent out parties to obferve the motions of Baharam and his 
horfe; and thefe, on their return, having reported that 
they had followed the Perfian king two days march into 
Armenia, their mailer concluded, that he had fled into 
the Roman territories, and that Perfia was abfolutely fub- 
dued 

Baharam, in the mean time, haftened, with his thou- ere 
fand horfe, through the ftreights of Derbent, and keep- 
ing clofe by the Cafpian Sea, marched quite round into 
Turqueftan. Having there refrefhed and remounted his 
troops, he fuddenly and filently entered Perfia, furprifed, 
in the night, the forces of the khacan, who no longer 
kept any difeipline ; advanced in perfon to that monarch’s 
tent, where he llruck off his head without any refillance; 
and the Perfians riling every, where upon the flying army, 
not a man of this numerous multitude returned into Tur¬ 
queftan. This exploit wonderfully raifed the reputation 
of Baharam ; his fubjedis began to look upon him as a 
perfon infpired ; and he, on the other hand, being better 
iatisfied with his brother’s adminiftration than his own, 
refolved to travel for a time, and leave to him the refettling 
the affairs of Perfia (C). Accordingly he travelled, in the 


* Khondemir. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, art. Bsbaram. 
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habit of a private perfoo, to the court of an Indian prince, 
where he quickly diftinguifhcd himfelf fo far as to merit 
the notice of the king, whofc favourable inclinations to¬ 
wards him he greatly improved, by killing a monftrous 
wild elephant, which had done a prodigious deal of mif- 
' chief. At length the king fent him, at the head of an 
army, to oppofe a very potent neighbour, who, notwith- 
ftanding he had offered him tribute, invaded and plunder¬ 
ed his country. This prince Baharam wasfo fortunate a'S" 
to defeat; and he made fo prudent a ufe of his viftory, 
that he put it out of the enemy’s power to think of renew¬ 
ing the war for a confiderable number of years. On his 
return to court the Indian king thought himfelf obliged 
to promote him to the office of prime vizir, and aflually 
gave him his daughter in marriage, with an immenfe 
fortune “. 

H/ re/u/Bi But as the favours of kings ufually produce envy in the 
^wn 'hmi ^‘*bje£ts againft thofe on whom they are 

^be promotion of Baharam drew upon 
luUia, him the hatred of the Indians, though he had lefcued 
them from oppreffion, and, by his wife adminiftration, 
procured them as great felicity as a people could enjoy. 
When, therefore, he perceived this their difpofition, he 
refolved to bear no longer with their ingratitude, efpe- 
cially when he found their whifpers had reached the king’s 
ear, and inclined him to alter his conduft, though, on 
his fide, not the lead occafion had been given. This re- 
foliition once taken, Baharam foon after difeovered hi,m- 
ielf to the king, who was exceedingly alarmed, when be 
knew that the perfon to whom he was fo much indebted 
was the king of I’erfia, his potent neighbour, whofe an- 
ccflors bad deprived him of a part of his dominions. The 
Perfian monarch, to free him from a!) apprehenfions, ac¬ 
quainted him with his refohition of returning itito his own 
territories; and that,ras well out of tender all'efUon for 
his wife, as in return for the many favours he had re¬ 
ceived, he was content to yield up the places in difpute. 
The Indian king received this declaration with the utmoft 
joy. Baharam conceiving that no time was to be loft, 
quitted his court immediately, and returned with his wife 
and family, and all the immenfe riches he had acquired, 
into Perfia. Hisfubjefts received him with all demonftra-' 
tions of loyalty, and the kiim promifed to apply himfelf 
more affiduoully to public af&rs than his wavering difpo¬ 
fition bad hitherto allowed him to do ". 

> Lebtarikb. Mukhond. left. *9. ^ Khondemir. I.ebtarikh. 
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The firft ftep of importance he took after his return* Tams hit 
was to fend his brother Narfi, with a great body of troops, “rmyon 
into Rumeftan (fo the Perfians call the dominions of the 
Greek emperor); and being informed that his forces met 
with no great oppofition on that lide^ he ventured to make 
an expedition in perfon into Arabia, where he reduced 
the kingdom of Yemen, with all its dependencies. After 
this excurfion he returned into Perfia, and reigned the 
'reft of his life in peace, beloved by his fubjetis, and fe¬ 
vered by the neighbouring kingdoms (D). 

Jezdegerd II. fucceeded his father Baharam Gour. As "JtKitgtTd 
he had been chiefly educated by his uncle Narfi, he be- 
came a prince of great knpwlege and experience, though 
but a young man when he afeended the throne, tie fol¬ 
lowed his father’s example in placing his uncle at the head ‘ 
of all his councils, yet without neglefiing bufinefs himfelf, 
or deferring any branch of it, to give himfelf up to another 
more agreeable to his temper. He was ftri£l in doing 
juftice, efpecially between the great and fuch as depend¬ 
ed upon them. He reftored the excellent conftitutions of 
his anceftors, which, in time, were become obfolete; 
where he found thefc infulEcient he framed new laws, by 
the advice of his council. His array he rendered more 
affectionate to him than they had ever been to any of his 
predeceffors; for he caufed his foldiers to be regularly 
paid ; and though he took care to preferve difeipline, yet. 


(D) Authors differ very 
much concerning the manner 
of his death. Some fay, that 
being addifted to hunting, and 
palling full fpeed through a 
wood, hishorfe fell with him 
into a deep pit, where he was 
ilifled (I). Others affirm, that 
being engaged in a war with a 
neighbouring prince, and hav¬ 
ing defeated his army in battle, 
Baharam, in the purfuit, was 
fo unlucky as »o plunge his 
horfe into a morals, whence 
being unable to extricate him¬ 
felf, he was either fuffiicared 
or periflied with hunger. The 
reafoD this point remains fo full 


of doubt and uncertainty, is 
this; the body of Baharam 
was never found, and confe- 
quently all accounts of his 
death mull be conjeftural only 
(2). It is however generally 
agreed, that this accident befel 
him in the twenty-third year 
of his reign; and that, not- 
withftanding the many irregu¬ 
larities in his condudi, be left 
behind him the charaffer of 
being one of the moft brave 
and generous, as he was one 
of the moft fortunate mocea 
that ever fwayed the Perfian 
feeptre (3). 


(1) Lebtarikh. (s) Mirlthond. ubi fiipra. (3) Leb- 

tarikh. Khondemir. Mirkhond. ubi fupra, 

U 4 when 
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when he \«is obliged to punifh, he did it fo gentljr, and 
with fuch vifible relunftancyt that he acquired the fur- 
name of Siphdoft, or the Lever tf hit Soldiers. There is, 
however, but one expedition of his mentioned, and that is 
againft the Greeks, who, in his opinion, had broken the 
terms of their alliance vvith the Perfians. In order to con¬ 
vince them of the folly of this proceeding, Jezdegerd 
marched, with a very numerous army, into the Roman , 
territories. Par from fuffering his troops to live as in an 
enemy’s country, he obliged his foldiers to pay for every 
thing they bad, to treat the inhabitants with the greateft 
civility, and to behave rather like ftrangers who came fo 
fee the country, than like enemies difpofed to deftrtiy it. 
The Greek emperor, fearing the confequences, in cafe his 
fubjefts fhoutd come to change their opinion as to the Per- 
Can government, fent to acquaint Jezdegerd, that he was 
ready to accept the terms he had formerly refufed ; and 
that he would pay the arrears of the tribute which he de¬ 
manded. Upon which the Perfian retired, with his 
forces, into his own tountry, without committing the 
fmalleft diforder *. 

Mates This great prince had two fons, the eldeft called Ferouz, 
and the younger Hormouz. 'I’hc latter was the favourite 
^njor'his tooh all imaginable Care of his educa- 

fyecijfor. and alfo very afliduoufly promoted hjs intereft with 

the nobility, that, upon his own demife, he might fucceed 
him in the throne. This preference naturally produced 
great difturbances in the kingdom, the elder brother tak¬ 
ing all poflible meafures for defeating the proje£t of his 
. father, in favour of the younger. To cool thefe heats, as 
alfo to pave the way to his own deGgns, the king thought 
fit to make his eldeft fon governor of Nimrouz, an an¬ 
cient province of the Perfian empire, comprehending the 
greateft part of thofe countries which are now called Si- 
giftan and Makran, obliging him alfo to refidc in his go¬ 
vernment. This ftep had a fair appearance; but was fo 
far from anfwering the purpofe of Jezdegerd, that it 
proved ^he means of defeating all the other precautions he 
had taken; but he did not live to ffee his defigns fruftrated ; 
for the good king, after a reign of eighteen years, died 
fuddenly; to the great grief, as well as to the inexpreffible 
lofsofhis fubjeiRs, who faw themfelves plunged into a mi- 
ferable fituation, out of which they were not extricated 

X Lebtarikb. Khondemir. D’Hetbelor. Bibl. Orient, art. Jez¬ 
degerd. 
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till thsy had felt almoft all the various calamities by which 
Providence chaftifes ofFending nations f. 

Hormouz III. who was upon the fpot, having a great Hormux 
intereft through his father’s felicitations, and being him- Ul. 
felf a perfon of fo great merit as to have deferred the name 
of Firzaneh, i. e. the Sage, feated himfelf upon the throne, 
and was acknowleged by almoll all the nobility. As he 
;'eigned but a very fhort time, moft of the Perfian hifto- 
rians are filent as to his chara£Ier. One of them, however, 
affures us, that his condufi, after his acceffioji* was very 
unlike his behaviour during the life-time of his father; 
for that, as foon as he found himfelf poflefled of the fove- 
reign authority, he began to tyrannize over his fubjefls, 
and to treat the nobility with equal contempt and feverity, 
though his title to the crown depended, in a great mca- 
fure, upon their choice. However it was, he did not 
long enjoy that dignity which had coft him fo much pains 
to acquire. His brother Ferouz no fooner heard of his 
accelfion, than he determined not to lofe tamely what he 
looked upon to be indubitably his right. The province of 
which he was governor lay on the frontiers of the country ' 
of the Haiathelites, who, in the works of the Greek hil- 
torians, are called Nephtalites, and, by the tranflator of 
Mirkhond, Euthalites. To the king of this nation, whofc 
naitip was Khafehnaouar, he applied himfelf, olferinghim 
a part at leaft, if not the whole, of his province, if he 
would aflift him in taking the crown from his brother’s 
head to fet it upon his own. This propofition was readily 
accepted, and he furnilhed Ferouz with a body of thirty 
thoufand horfe. With thefe auxiliaries he entered Perfia, 
and was Joined by fuch as had a good opinion of his title, 
and had not been well received at his brother’s court. 

Hormouz was no fooner acquainted with this ftep taken 
by his brother, than he immediately marched towards 
him with all his father s forces; but part of the Perfian 
army being difaflefted, and the other part afraid of the Bar¬ 
barians Ferouz had brought with him, they made but a 
faint refiftance; fo that, without much difficulty, the ledritieH 
fituation of affairs was entirely changed, and Hormouz f'"’" 
not only thruft from the throne, but alfo put into chains, 
and committed to prifon, when he had reigned but one 
year », 

Ferouz, btSng now exalted to the regal dignity, could Peroax. 
not think himfelf fafe while his brother lived, though in a 


vKhondemir. Mirkhond. feS-. 19. * Ibid. feft. 30. D’Her- 

belot. Bibl. Orient, art. Hormouz. 
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prifon 5 and therefore the firft a£l of his reign was the 
cutting oiF the head of Hormouz, together with thofe 
of his three chief counfellors. His condu£t afterwards 
correfponded with this extraordinary feverity •, nor was it 
long before the Perfians peceived that heaven puniihed 
them, as well for their own offences as for thofe of their 
prince. The rod by which they were chaflifed was a moft 
ievere drought, all the brooks and fmall rivers being dried 
up, the earth parched, and its fruits withered. It laded' 
fix years; and deftroyed fuch multitudes, and brought the 
furviving inhabitants into fo miferable a fituation, that we 
are told the king and the nobility confented to do open 
penance to avert the wrath of the Almighty. After this 
mark of humiliation heaven feemed to be appealed; in 
the feventh year all the feafons were wonderfully mild and 
pleafant. The fcourge being removed, Ferouz and his 
people returned to their ufual manner of living; that is 
to fay, the king ruled according to his will, and his fub- 
je£ls plunged themfelves into all forts of excelfes. The 
obligations conferred upon the Perfian monarch by the 
king of the Haiathclites were fo great, that one may eafily 
judge of the difpofition of Ferouz by his behaviour to¬ 
wards his benefadlor. The people were no fooner re¬ 
covered from (hat mifery and confternation which had 
been fpread amongft them by the late famine and drought, 
than Ferouz was for turning his arms againft him who 
had fet hinj on the throne (U). 

Ferouz was not long in executing his proje£l: he drew 
together as numerous an army as the circumftances of the 
Perfian affairs would allow j and then marched north¬ 
wards, in order to invade th* country of the Haiathclites. 
The king of that people was under the greateft amaze¬ 
ment, when he heard of the preparations Ferouz had 
made. An officer in his troops, as fome hiftorians fay, 
but, as others affirm, his grand vizir, took upon him to 
revive his courage, by promifing him a vi£lory without 

(D) It is true that foine the Perfians were then, be- 
Perfian authors allege, that the yond coroparifun, more pow- 
fubjeAs of this prince entered erful; and that the raisfonunes 
the frontiers of Perfia, and they afterwards met with could 
plundered them in a hoftile not poffibly have befallen them, 
manner; but there is little rea* but by their own temerity and 
fon to believe this, becaufe ill-condudf (4). 
the fame writers confefs, that 

(4) Lebtarikh. Mirkbond. feA. 31. Khondemir. 

fighting. 
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fighting, if he would liften to his advice. This man, 
according to feme authors, had loft a hand, by an acci¬ 
dent prior to this event} but others affure us, that when 
his mafter had promifed him to be entirely guided by his 
counfels, he cut off his nofe, bis ears, and otherwife 
dreadfully mangled himfelf. In this condition he was 
laid in a wood, through the Ikirts of which he knew that 
the Perfian army mult pafs. When the vanguard of Fe- 
rouz’s army reached him, they carried him to their king, 
who, ftruck with the mifcrable condition/of the man, re¬ 
ceived him kindly, alking him who he was, and by whom 
he had been fo cruelly mangled. The artful Haiatheiite 
readily anfwered, that he had been thus treated by his 
king for having exhorted him to give any kind of fatisfac- 
tion to the king of Perfia, rather than engage in a war, 
the more becaufe he was fo exceflively hated by his own 
fubjefjs Ferouz, rejoiced at this account, enquired 
ftridtly into the ftrength of the enemy, and where the king 
of the Haiathelites was encamped. The wounded man 
anfwered, that the king had with him the flower of all his 
people} and that they lay in ambufeade behind certain 
mountains, which were but a few days march from 
thence, if the king took his road through the woods : but 
if he continued in that wherein he now was, he would be 
obliged to pafs on the other fide of thofe mountains, and 
thereby give the Haiathelites an opportunity of attacking 
his rear. Ferouz, not in the lead fufpedling the fidelity 
of his wounded guide, readily liitened to the advice he 
gave him ; and turning out of the ordinary road, fuflered 
himfelf to be led, fometimes through thick woods, at 
others through wild deferts, till, at length, his array 
was on the point of being famiftied, for want of neceffary 
provifions. Then the Haiathelites appeared on all fides, 
and in fuch numbers, that Ferouz, feeing it impolfible 
to defend himfelf, or to cfcape, furrendered, with the 
fmall remains of his army, throwing himfelf entirely on 
the mercy of his injured benefador. The king of the 
Haiathelites, fuppofing that this difaftrous expedition 
would prove a fulficient warning to Ferouz, offered to 
fend him, and thofe that were with him, fafely back into 
their own country, provided they took an oath never to 
invade his' dominions again. They forthwith complied } 
and were permitted to return, without the Icaft injury. 

The firft thing Ferouz projefied, after his return into his 
own kingdom, was the attacking the Haiathelites a fecond 
time, in breach of the folemn oath he had fo lately taken. 

The 
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The chief reafon, which induced him to apprehend, that 
he fhould be more raccefsful in this expedition than in 
his firft, was, the obfervation he had made of the number 
of forces about the king of that people, when he had af- 
fembled the whole power of his nation. The Perfian ar¬ 
my appeared to Ferouz capable of defeating twice the 
number of Haiathclites he had feen, if they had not been 
circumvented by the policy of the wounded vizir. This , 
fault he determined to repair, by marching dire6lly into 
the heart of the country. As foon as the neceflary levies 
could be ptade, he appointed Saouk, a prince delcended 
from the ancient kings, regent in his abfcnce; and, with 
a prodigious army, marched once more againft the people, 
by whole afliftance be had been feated on the throne. 
There is no need of repeating here the fame ftory which 
hath been already infetted in the hiftoty of this prince's 
life, under the name of Perofes, in the former period. 
Let it fufficc, that he, and his army, were, by a new 
ftratagem, buried in a pit, and the Haiathclites delivered 
from all apprehenCons of fulFering any more by the incor¬ 
rigible difpofition of Ferouz. According to the bell of the 
eaftern hiftorians, Ferouz reigned thirty, though feme 
fay not above twenty-feven years *. 

BalafchU, Balafch fucceeded his father Ferouz, or Firouz, and 
was not his brother, as the Greeks affirm. His acceffion 
to the throne was very grateful to his fubje£ls; but his 
younger brother Cobad was fo diflatisfied, that he inllant- 
]y retired from court, and fled to Turqueftan, with the 
fon of Saouk, who was his friend and counfellor. It does 
not appear, that Balafch either ordered his brother to be 
purfued, or attempted yo take away his life ; but* on the 
contrary, left him at full liberty to live abroad at his eafe. 
Cnee he would not live at home. This indulgence, how¬ 
ever, had no effeft upon Cobad : his heart was full of am¬ 
bition, and his head fraught with Gnifter contrivances. 
His friend had prevailed upon him to marry his daughter, 
who is reprefented by the Perfian hiftorian, from whom 
we have thefe particulars, as a woman of exquifite beauty, 
and extraordinary talents. By her Cobad had a fon, 
whom he left with his mother, that he might return again to 
the court of the khacan, in order to folicit his afliftance 
againft his brother. Having prevailed, and orders being 
jffued for raiftng an army, at the head of which he was to 
make an irruption into PerCa, Cobad made a vifit to his 

“ Klionrfemir. Lebt»rik,b. Mirkhood. left. 31. D’Herbelot. 
Bibliotb. Orient, art. Firouz. 
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father-in-laVs family, in order to have his fentiments of 
this expedition. While he was there in order to receive 
intelligence from his friends in Perlia, he was informed, 
that his brother was fo extremely beloved by his fubjeas, 
that any attempt to dethrone him would be vain. While 
he was affliaing himfelf with the thoughts of being de¬ 
feated in all his fchemes, he received' another courier, 
who brought him advice,'that Balafch had died fuddenlyj 
and that there needed no army to place him on the throne, 
his fubjeas being ready to receive him with open arms. 

Upon this intelligence he fet out, with his father-in-law, 
his wife, and young fon Noufchirvan, to receive that 
crown by fucceflion which he fought by force, or to have 
acquired by his intrigues. Authors are not agreed how 
long Balafch reigned ; fome fay fourteen years, and others 
little more than four *. 

Cobad afcended the throne with all the advantages pof- CoiaJ. 
fible. He was, in his perfon, one of the handfomeft men 
in Pcrfia, very expert in bis exercifes, of a generous difpo- 
fition, and of quick parts ; but as to his morals, they were 
exceedingly depraved: moreover he had imbibed, in his 
exile, fuch notions of government, as ferved only to make 
himfelf uneafy, and to opprefs his fubjedls. The hrft wrong 
Hep he took was the putting to death Saouk, his wife’s 
grandfather, becaufe, under Cobad’s father and brother, 
he had direfled the adminiftration. Cobad fuppofed he 
would expedi to have the fame influence during his reign, 
which, confidering Saouk’s great power, he thought it 
might not be fafe to allow. He therefore made ufe of one 
Schabour, a foldier of fortune, who offered him his fer- 
vice on his accellion to the throne, and to whom he gave 
■orders to take off Saouk in fuch a manner, as might leaft 
reflefl upon his government. Having this commiflion, 
Schabour payed his refpedJs to Saouk ; and, in the courfe 
of their co.nverfation, aiTaflinated him. In the tenth year 
of the reign of Cobad, a certain impoftor appeared, 
whole name was Mazdek ‘ (E). Cobad readily embraced 

his 

Mirkhond. feft. j*. Lebtai^kb. e Shariftani de Re- 

lig. Orient. Megjdi in Vita Kobad. 0 'Heibelot. Bibl. Orient, 
artic Mazdak. 

(E) Mazdek followed the mulntude of people by his fpe- 
fleps of the heretic Mani pretty cious pretences, perfuaded 
clofely; for he fet himfelf up them of his, having revelations 
for a prophet in the defert; from heaven. The drift of 
fnd, having drawn together a thefc pretended revelations 
' • tended 
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his doftrinc, which was better fuited to his Ticions incli¬ 
nations, than the eftabliftied religion of the Perfians. 
This ftep accomplifiied his ruin j for the Perfian lords 
looked upon it as certain, that he would now trample upon 
their moft valuable privileges. Coming, therefore, in 
great numbers to court, with fuch of their dependents as 
they could trult, they feized thjs perfon of the king, com¬ 
mitted him to prifon, and appointed one Giamafp, a perfon 
of great wifdom and integrity, regent of the kingdom. As 
to the impoftor Mazdek, they would likewife have fecur- 
ed his perfon, but he was too circumfpeft to put it in their 
power. His difciples were very numerous, and he failed 
not to keep a fufficient number of them about him, to re¬ 
pel any attdlnpt of this Ibrt; he likewife took care not to 
trull himfelf in cities or fortrefles where the nobility might 
fliut him up as in a cage 

IRMvtrt The account the Oriental writers give us of the man* 

rtr king- ner in which Cobad efcaped from his prifon, differs fo little 
from that given by the Greeks, that we fhall repeat no¬ 
thing of it here. The eaftern writers affures us, that it 
was feme time before the king of the Haiathelites could 
be prevailed upon to raife forces to re-eftablilh Cobad on 
his throne. At length he fent thirty thoufand horfe to 
the frontiers of Perfia to try the difpofition of the people; 
and it appearing that they were well affected to Cobad’s 
intereft, that prince followed in perfon, and was fliortly 
after peaceably reftored, Giamafp readily refigning all title 
to the imperial throne; which fubmiffion procured him a 
very favourable reception from Cobad, who treated him 
with much refpeA as long- as he lived. After his reftora- 
tion, it is faid, he reformed his conduft, and became an 
excellent prince, equally careful of extending his empire 
by arms, and of improving it by the encouragement of 
arts. Authors are not agreed as to the length of his reign. 
The bell hillorians, however, affert, that he reigned 
forty-three years, with great variety of fortune; and that 
he died beloved at home and revered abroad, after having 


* Mtrkhond. feft 3]. Khondemir. Shariltani dt Relig. Orient. 
Megjdi in Vita K«bad. Lebtarikb. 


tended to the efiablilhing a 
more pure and holy religion, 
than had been hitherto made 
known to mankind. But as 
aufterity and (elf-denial were 
sever very popular dodtrines, 


he invented fome new notions 
of purity; and, in order to 
take away the luff of wealth, 
and of women, he propofed 
rendering them bom com¬ 
mon. 
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reftored peace and order throughout Perfia, repaired fuch 
cities as were falling to decay, and erected many, to ferve 
as monuments of his glory to pofterity *. 

To Cobad fucceeded his fon Khofrou, or Chofroes, fo 
famous throughout all the Haft under the name of Nou- 
fchirvan, that is, tht Magnanimous, This word, literally 
taken, CigniBes a foul candied in honey; and metaphori¬ 
cally, a mind equally diftingiiifhcd by fweetnefs of tem¬ 
per and great abilities. He was the greateft prince of this 
dynafty, and, in the opinion of molt of the Oriental hif- 
torians, the mod glorious monarch that ever reigned in 
Perfia; happy in his genius, more happy in his education, 
excelling in all royal virtues, deficient in none rcquifiie to 
diftinguifti a man in private life. The dawn >of his go¬ 
vernment promifed great felicity to his people; and he 
reigned long enough to realize to them much more 
than they expected. The firft aft of fovereignty with 
which he diftinguiflied himfelf was full of feverity, though 
he was naturally the mildell prince in the world: he found 
means to caufe the impoftor, Mazdek, to be feized, and 
brought prifoner into his prefence. On this occafion 
Noufehirvan made a long oration, in which he explained 
the many and great mifehiefs brought on kingdoms by 
fuch deluders, declared his refolution to extirpate this 
new feft, and, as an earneft of his intention, ordered Maz¬ 
dek to be immediately put to death (F). After the execu¬ 
tion of Mazdek, Noufehirvan never Irad recourfe to feve¬ 
rity. The death of their chief Itruck fuch a damp on the 
hearts of his followers, that they willingly accepted of the 
alternative offered them by the king’s edift, cither to reftorc 
what they had wrongfully taken from others, or to fuffer 
capital punilhment as thieves. Thus the peace and pro¬ 
perties of the people of Perfia were fccureil againft the 

' Mirkhond ubi fupra. Khondemir. Shariftani de Relig. Orient. 


(F) That deceiver, defirous 
of keeping up fome reputation, 
addreffed himfelf to Noufehir- 
vatj in thefe words, as the offi¬ 
cers were about to take him out 
ofthat prince’s prefence! “ Pro¬ 
vidence, O king 1 appointed 
thee to rule over us, that thou 
mighteft proteft, and not de- 
llroy.” “ True, thou fon of 
corrnptionfanfwcred Noufehir¬ 


van) ; but doll thou not re¬ 
member, that thou didft once 
impudently demand of Cubad, 
my father, permiflion to dif- 
honour my mother; and that 
thy followers have pillaged all 
the reft of my I'ubjefts ? I do 
not therefore feek to deftroy 
thee and thine, but to preferve 
myfelf, and the people commit¬ 
ted by Frovideuce to my care.” 

attempts 
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uttcmpts otf tbofe debaucl^ed enthufiafts, without anjr ex- 
traordinari' effufion of blood 

Noufchicvan alfo removed, at the beginning "of bis 
reign, fuch officers of bis court as, by their conduff, in 
his father’s life-time, had rendered themfelves difagreeabie 
to his people (G), For the better difpatching of juftice. and 
the more eafy management of all public affairs, the king, 
in the fecond year of his reign, divided all the PerGan do.-, 
minions into four vizirfhips: the firft conGfted of the 
frontier provinces towards Tartary and India; the fe¬ 
cond included Parthia, Armenia, and the provinces bor¬ 
dering on the Cafpian Sea; the third comprehended Per- 
Ga Proper, and all the provinces between it and the Gulf j 
the fourth was compofed of Mefopotamia, Chaldsea, the 
countries taken from the Arabs, and thofe conquered 
from the Greek emperors. Over each of thefe he ap¬ 
pointed a governor, of the royal blood, who, in all ordinary 
cafes, judged without appeal; but where the fentences 
were capital, they could not proceed, till they had inftruc- 
tions from court s. 

f Megji in Vita Noufchirvan. Mirkhond. Teft. 34. Khondemir. 
Shariitani de Relig. Orient. e Khondemir, Mirkhond, ubi 

fupra. Megjdi in Vita Noufchirvan. X4;btarikh. O’Herbelot. Bib- 
liotb. Orient, art. Noufchirvan. 


(G) Among the officers dif- 
carded by Noufchirvan, there 
was one particular perfon whom 
he forbad ever to come into his 
prefence, and who, by this 
fudden and- total difgrace, fell 
into extreme poverty. On the 
Krth-day, however, of the 
king, when all the PerGan no¬ 
bility came to make prefents, 
and pay theirduty to their fo- 
vereign, this officer appeared 
amongll the reft j and, after 
having dined at the royal table, 
put one of the gulden plates 
into his bofom, without being 
perceived by any but Noufchir¬ 
van. When the plate was 
miffed, and the fervants began 
to be agitated, the king bid 
them be quiet 5'“ For (fa«l he) 
the man who took it will not 
bring it again; and he who 


faw him take it will not dif- 
cover him.” On the next 
birth-day_ the officer came to 
court again, clad in a new robe; 
upon which the king, calling 
him, whifpered in his ear, 
“ Did my plate go to buy this 
fine robe f ” He readily anfwer- 
ed, “ Yes;” and then draw¬ 
ing it afide, fliewed the king a 
pair of ragged breeches ; “ But 
you fee, fir, (faid he) that it 
would go no farther.” Nou¬ 
fchirvan was fo charmed with 
the franknefs of the man, that 
he reftored him to his place as 
well as favour, and the Per- 
fians were fo delighted with the 
generofity and good-humour 
of their prince, that, in ail 
their hiitories, this fiory is 
preferved as a mtmumentof his 
beneficeacs and clemency. 



The Htjiory of the Petjiani. 

Early in his reign he made an expedition into Rurae-^ 
ftan, 9r the territories of the Greek emperor. In this war, 
however, he did not fo much endeavour to extend his 
territoiies, as to increafe the number of his fubjefts. It 
was with this view that he tranfported all the inhabitants 
of the great city of Antioch into the province of Irak, 
where he gave them the city of Mahouza for their habita¬ 
tion, the name of which, to oblige them, he changed for 
that of Antioch (H). After this expedition he refolved to 
reftore the Perfian frontier on the other fide of his em¬ 
pire, where the Haiathelites had feized on large territories, 
thinking they could never be too well rewarded for the 
affiftance they had given to his father Cobad. At firft 
Noufehirvan endeavoured to proceed by way of ncgocia- 
tion, reprefenting to thefe people, that the wide-fpread 
countries of Thebet, Candahar, and Brantolab, fuited 
better their way of life, than the provinces they had 
wrefted from Perfia ; but the Haiathelites having treated 
thefe reprefentations with contempt, Noufehirvan had re- 
courfe to force, obliged, this barbarous people to repafs 
the mountains, and delivered his fubje£ls from the incur- 
fions and depredations with which they had been conftantly 
harafled for upwards of fifty years This manner of pro¬ 
ceeding alarmed all the neighbouring princes, and more 
efpecially the khacan, who immediately raifed a great 
army, and, while Noufehirvan was on the borders of In¬ 
dia with his troops, broke, like an inundation, through 
the Perfian provinces into the heart of the kingdom. 
Noufehirvan, as foon as he was acquainted with what had 
happened, refolved to fend his fon, Hormouz, againft 
this formidable invatler, being afraid to leave his frontiers 
towards India uncovered, left fome advantages fhould be 
taken by his enemies on that fide ^ 

Hormouz difeharged his duty to his father, and to the 
Perfian nation, not only with great fidelity, but with great 
capacity. Though but a young man, he had been a fol- 
dier from his childhood. The troops he had about him 
were daily augmented by the country people, who looked 
upon the army as the fureft afylum, and prudently chofe 
to hazard their lives in the fervice of their country, rather 

Khondemir. Mhkbond. fe£l. 34. Megjdi in Vita Noufehirvan. 

(H) This city lay at no great with it long; for, after his 
diftance from Balwlon; but deceafe, the old one of Ma- 
the new name conferred upon houza came again into ufe. 
it by Chofroes did not remain 
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than fly and hide thcmfelves from the enemy with equal ha¬ 
zard: Hormouz judged perfedily well of the ftrength of 
his own forces, and did not, becaufe they were.numerous, 
pretend to give the enemy battle, but, by harafling the 
unweildy army of the khacM by continual Ikirmiflies, 
withdrawing all forts of provsGon out of the open coun- 
try, by garrifoning ftrong cities, and abandoning weak 
ones, he obliged that monarch to think of retiring, though, 
by burning all the country behind him, he had rendered his 
retreat almoft impracticable. The khacan, ignorant of 
this defolation, began his march back, and was amazed 
when he found a defert before him, and the Perfian forces 
behind and on every fide- In this miferable fituation he, 
with the principal nobility, and a great corps of the belt 
borfe, deferred the reft, and precipitately efcaped into 
their own country, leaving to the young prince of Perfia 
the glory of having defeated him, and of effefting this 
conqueft by his condu£t. Noufehirvan, on the other 
band, having completed his defigns on the Indian fron¬ 
tiers, made an offenlive war on the khacan, and pufhed 
his conquefts fo far, that he obliged him to accept peace 
on the terms he thought fit to impofe; after which paci¬ 
fication Noufehirvan married his daughter. This remark¬ 
able event happened in the twelfth year of his reign ; and, 
as it delivered him from any apprehenfions of danger from 
foreign enemies, he fettled the boundarie.s of his exten- 
five dominions, and then returned to Madain, his capital 
city. There he gave audience to the amhalladors of the 
grcaicft potentates of the world, who came to compli¬ 
ment him on bis vi£lories, and to penetrate any new de¬ 
figns hq might have formed ‘ (I). 

• Mirkhond. ubi fupra. Lebfarikh. Klioiidemir. 


(I) It may not be amifs to 
take notice here of the bounda¬ 
ries which Noufehirvan gave 
to his empire, becaufe the rea¬ 
der will from thence perceive 
with how great juftice the Per¬ 
fian writers ackiiowlege this 
prince for the greateft monarch 
that ever ruled in their coun¬ 
try. The city and country of 
Farganah, which lies along 
the rivet Sihon, or laxartes, 
was the limit of Perfia on that 


fide; the- river Indus feparated 
his territories from thofe of the 
independent Indian princes. 
Arabia, to the frontiers of 
Egypt, acknowleged him for 
its fovereign ; and in Syria he 
had pulheo his conquefts as far 
as the fea would permit. While 
Noufehirvan enjoyed in peace 
an empire of fuch an extent, 
he formed two projedls, highly 
commended by the caftern 
writers, and which, peibaps, 
would 
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We muft not, however, fuppofe that the life of Nou- Noti/M- 
fchirvan palfed without the lead viiitation of ill fortune. 

The fource of his uneafincfs was his own family ; and the 
enemy, who gave him the mod trouble, was his own fon. rtlebT-* 
In one of his expeditions intoRumedan, or the dominions ^ainjl him. 
of the emperors of Greece, he had taken a female cap¬ 
tive, by whofe beauty he wasfubdued. This woman was. 
a Chridian, and very devout. Noufehirvan efpoufed her, 
and had by her a fon, for whom he had a great tendernefs. 

The name of this young prince was Noufehizad. His 
mother took care, from his cradle, to educate him in her 
religion, and imprcfled.the truths thereof fo drongly on 
his raSnd, that, when he grew up, he was not to be mov¬ 
ed by the arts of the magi, or by the threats or promifes 
of his father. Noufehirvan, being afraid of the confe- 
quences, confined him; but his confinement was eafy, 
the king defigning not fo much to punifii him, as to pre¬ 
vent any thing which might deferve punilhment; and 
therefore, when he found himfelf obliged to vifit the 
frontiers of his empire towards India, he did not alter 
Noufehizad’s condition, but left him under the fame gen¬ 
tle redraint wherein he had lived for fome years. During 
his abfenee from the capital, he had a fit of ficknefs, and 
a report was fpread that he was dead. Noufehizad, hear¬ 
ing this report, took inflantly an opportunity of making 
his efcape ; and, as there vi'cre many Chiiltians in Perfia, 
he quickly drew together a conCderable force, and con¬ 
tinued to increafe his army even after he was informed 
that his father was alive. The news of this revolt greatly 
afflidied Noufehirvan, who did not, however, imme¬ 
diately fend an army againft his fon, but fuffered things 


would not have gained him fo 
much honour, had he reigned 
in another part of the world. 
The firft was the bringing 
from India a certain book, in¬ 
tituled Homaioun Naineh,!. e. 

Royal Manual, the work 
of the famous Pilpai, contain- 
ing a great number of parables 
relating to the art of govern¬ 
ment. This, by the cjtre of 
his chief miniller, Ruzurge 
Mihir, he procured, apd cauf- 


ed it to be tranflated into the 
Perfian language for his own 
ufe. His other proj''i^f was of 
the fame fort, but undertaken 
for the fake of his people. It 
was the publication of his pre- 
deceflbr Ardfljir’s infirudfiona 
for all degrees of men. Of tfaia 
book he caufed many copies 
to be made, and obliged every 
^rnily in Perfia to receive 
one (i). 


(i) Rfegjdi in Vita Noufehirvan. 
Atpra. 
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to remain as they were, that the young prince might have 
tjme to confider the condition he was in, and to return to 
his duty. But when he faw, that many of the grandees, 
who were difeontented at the feverity of the king’s juftice, 
took this opportunity of fortifying themfelves againfl his 
refentment, Noufehirvan refolved to wait no longer ^ and 
therefore inftantly difpatched a body of forces, under the 
command of Ram Berzin, one of his principal generals, to 
reduce the rebels. However, that officer had orders to 
employ gentle means for reclaiming the prince, before 
he ffiould proceed to hoftilities; and at all events to take 
care that no violence fhould be offered to the perfcn of 
Noufehizad. .h 

Ram Berzin followed his inftrudlions exaflly 5 but the 
prince proving obftinate, a general engagement enfued, in 
which Noufehizad was defeated, and received a mortal 
wound; which when he perceived, he faid to thofe who 
were about him, “ Tell the queen my mother, that it is 
my laft requeft, that my body may be buried amongft the 
Chriftians.” Noufehirvan fucceeded no lefs happily in 
his Indian war; he compelled all the princes on his fron¬ 
tiers to do him homage, and to pay him tribute. After 
thefe fucceffes, he marched, with a great army, into Ara¬ 
bia, where he was fortunate in the higheft degree, and 
ufed his fortune to the bell purpofe imaginable. He 
found the country diftreffed by tyrants, whom he dif- 
poffeffed of their power, reftored the lawful fovereigns, 
whom they had driven from their dominions, and did fo* 
many kindneffes to the people in general, that Moham¬ 
med himfelf boafted, that he was born under the reign of 
this monarch, by the Arabians furnamed al Malek, that is. 
the Ju/i ' ’ 

At length, he returned to Madain- his capital, and 
adorned it with a number of new and fumptuous build¬ 
ings ; amongft the reft with a palace, which was accounted 
one of the wonders of the Eaft. 

Tlte laft war, which Noufehirvan waged againft the 
Conftaiitinopolitan emperor, was occafioned by that mo- 
.parch’s fupporting the petty princes of Armenia againft 
the 1 crBan kingi their fovereign* At hril^ Noufehirvan 
had the fame good fortune in this, as in his other wars} 
hut trufting it too far, he was defeated, and Conftrained 
to pafs the river Euphrates on the back of his elephant, 
not without great danger of being drowned. On his re- 

« Lebtarikh. Kbondeihir. Megidi in 
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turn to his capital Madain, which is either the fame with 
CteGphon, or a city built upon its ruins, he began to find 
hitnfelf extremely weak, and not a little indifpofed: he 
therefore judged it time to think of making peace, and 
then of fettling the fuccellion; for, being now eighty 
years old, and having reigned forty-eight, he had not 
cither caufe to hope for much longer life, or to repine at 
his approaching deceafe, after having fo long and fully 
enjoyed the good things of this world. When, therefore, 
he heard, that the Greek emperor was willing to conclude a 
treaty on reafonable terms, and faw that the nobility were 
well inclined towards his fon Hormouz, he difpofed him- 
felf cfe^arfully to fubmit to fate, having firft delivered, in 
writing, the following inftru£lions, or political teftament, 
to his fon *. , 

“ I Noufehirvan, pofleflbr of the kingdoms of Perfia 
and India, addrefs thefe my laft words to Hormouz my 
fon, that they may ferve him as a lanthorn in the days of 
darknefs, as a path when he lhall enter the deferts, and 
as a pole-ftar when he navigates through the feas of this 
tempeftuous world. When my eyes are clofed, which are 
already unable to bear the light of the fun, let him be feated 
on my throne, and let his luftre be equal to that glorious 
planet; bat let him remember, in the midft of hisgreat- 
neft, that kings rule not for themfelves, but fortheirpeople; 
and that they arc, with refpe£t to them, what the heavens 
are to the earth. Can the earth be fruitful, if it be not 
watered, if it be not cheriflied by the heavens ? My fon, 
let all thy people be fenfible of thy benefaflions; thofe 
who are neareft thee, firft ; by degrees, thofe who are at 
the greateft diftance. If I durft, I would propofe to thee 
my own example; but I will rather put thee in mind of 
that which hath been an example to me. Behold the fun: 
it vifits all parts of the world; and, if it is fometimes vifi- 
ble, and at others removed from our fight, it is becaufe 
the univerfe partakes of its fplendor, and is cheriflied by 
its beams. Enter not any province, but with a profpeft 
of doing good to its inhabitants ; neither quit it with any 
other view, than to do good elfewhere. Ill men mull be 
punilhed •, to them the fun of majefty is eclipfed: the 
good deferve the utmoft encouragement, and ought to 
experience the morning beams. As that glorious lumi¬ 
nary conftantly anfwers all the purpofes for which it was 

' Mirkhond. ubi fupra. Lebtarikh. Kliondemir. D'Herbelot. 
?ibl. Orient, art. Madain, Noufebirvan. 
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cpeated, be thou always careful to aft like a king, fince 
thou wilt defire at all times to be revered as a king. My 
foil, prefent thyfelf often before Heaven, to implore its 
aid *, but befure, that thou approach it not with an impure 
mind. Do thy dogs enter the temple ? If thou fliali ob- 
ferve exaftly this rule, thy prayers fhall be heard, thy 
enemies Ihall be ftruck with.terror, thy friends fliall be 
ever faithfulthou (halt be the delight of thy fubjefts, 
and thou (halt have rcafon to delight in them. Do juf- 
tice, abafe the infolent, comfort the unhappy, love thy 
children, protcft learning, follow the advice given thee by 
ancient counfellors, fuffer not the young to meddle in af¬ 
fairs of Hate, and let the good of thy people be. 4 he foie 
and fupreme end of thy deCgns- Farewel, I leave thee 
a great kingdom, which thou wilt keep by following my 
counfels, and which it will be impolRble for thee to keep 
by following others”.” Such was the end of Noufehir- 
van, themofl. beloved prince of his age, whofe reputation 
furvives to this day in the works of all the eafteni hifto- 
rUns, in the writings of their moralifts, and niore efpe- 
cially in tire works of their poets" (K). 

m Hiftoire d’une Revolut. arri»^ en Perfe dans le fixieine Siecte, 
ap- Hift. de I’Academ. Royale des infeript. tom. iii. edit. Amfteid. 
p. $10. _ ” l^hondeiuir. L,cbtarikli. Mirkliond. ubi I'uprs. 

Megjdt in Vita Noufehirvan. 

(K) We have feen, in the was projefted by Alexander the 
■foregoing hiftory, many in- G-reat, and, as foiiie fay, be- 
(lances of the grandeur of this gun by his command. How- 
prince’s foul, in undertaking ever, it remained unfinifhed, 
the mod (lupepdous works, for though not altogether unprofe- 
the benefit, and for the orna- .ctKed, till the reign of Nou- 
ment, of the feveral parts of febirvan, who undertook and 
his dominions. There is one, happily concluded it (t). The 
however, of which we have not court of Noufehirvan was one 
fpok’en; and, as it makes a of the moil magnificent that 
gr«t figure in all the Oriental the world ever (aw. The de- 
hiftorihs, it is.reqhifite to take puties from all the provinces 
fome notice of it here: this is of Peffia conftantly attended 
the wall of Jagouge and Ma- there, as did the ambalTadors 
gouge, ' or a. thick and high of ail the great princes in the 
rampart, contmencing at Der- world. The erpence of their 
bent$ and rutnting from moun- entertainment was defrayed by 
tain to mountain, fo as to fe- Noufehirvan, who, in the midil 
cure the frontiers of Pe'rfia of all this profperity, preferved 
'fyom the aorthern nations. It amiud foequalandundifiurbed, 

(i)DHerbelot. Bibliotb. Orient, artic. Jagouge. 
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Hormouz, whom the Greehs call Hormifdas, and who Rimoux 
was the fourth of that name, of this dynafty, afcended the 
throne with the faireft profpefl that ever any Perfian 
prince had. He was naturally of a very unpromifing dif- 
pofition, addi£ted to his pleafurcs, haughty, and cruel. 

His father, w'ho was too wife a prince not to perceive 
thefe defects in his fon, endeavoured to correfi them by 
education. With this view, he put him under the care 
of the celebrated Buzurge Mihir, the wifefl man in Per- 
fia, and the firft minifter of Noufehirvan. This excel- Hit excel¬ 
lent perfon took fuch pains with Hormouz, and knew fo eJuea- 
well to fet folly and vice in their true lights, that he van- ‘ 
quifhed his natural propenfity to evil, and made him, in 
fpitd of himfelf, a great and a good man. For the firft 
three years of his reign, while his old tutor remained 
about his perfon, he as far tranfeended Noufehirvan, as 
Noufehirvan had excelled all his predeceflbrs. His dif- 
courfes were fraught with wifdom *, his actions were all 
beneficent. Pie carried his refpett fo far for Buzurge 
Mihir, that he would not wear his regal ornaments in his 
prefence ; and when fome of his courtiers intimated, that 
his reverence to him was execifive, fince it was more than 
was due to a parent, he anfwered, “ You fay well, my 
friends ; but I owe more to -him than I do to my father. 

The life and kingdom I received from him will remain 
with me but a few years; but the reputation I iliall ac¬ 
quire, in virtue of my tutor’s inftru£lions, will furvive to 
lateft times.” Happy would it have been for this prince, 
had he always adhered to thefe notions} but when old 
ag’e had rendered Buzurge Mihir unfit for the great em¬ 
ployments he poflelfed, he requefted, and had leave from 
Hormouz, to retire; and with him retired the happinefs 
and fortune of his mafter. The young courtiers, who were 


that he was never furprifed into 
any expreffion unworthy of a 
philofopher. We have all the 
reafon in the world to believe, 
what all the Oriental hiilorians 
pofitively affirm, that he was 
one of the moft learned men, 
not only in his own dominions, 
butsiu his age ; that be was the 
moft beneficent patron of the 
feiences, and of thofe who culti¬ 


vate them; and that his court 
was the afylum of merit in 
diftrefs. He was the moft po¬ 
lite man in his court; and 
though he never fatd a light or 
trivid thing himfelf, yet he 
would laugh at the jefts of 
others, and never took ill any 
poignant expreffion that e&ap- 
ed a man in a flow of bu- 
inour{?). 


(*) Lebtarikb. Mirkbond. fefl. 34* Hafez, Giami. cum malt, 
al. Poet. , ‘ 
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about Hormouz, began, from that moment, to have a vi- 
fible afcendency over bim, and to influence him to do 
many things alike contrary to his intereft, and injurioins 
to his reputation. Such of his old counfellors as were 
about his perfon, and had ftill fomc fliare in his eileem, 
thefe fyeophants found means to remove, either by mifin- 
forming their king, or by treating thofe they difliked info 
rude a way, that they made it their choice to retire from 
court. It had been the policy of Noufehirvan to provide ' 
the fhorteft and fpeedieft methods of diftributing jufticc 
throughout his wide empire. Every little village had its 
judge ; and in all courts of judicature, care was taken, 
that decrees Ihould not colt either more time or more mo¬ 
ney than they were worth. At the time of his death, he 
left thirty thoufand perfons in judicial offices in his king- 
minions. Numbers of thefe were removed, when Hor- 
mouz fell into’the hands of bad counfeliors ; and the mif- 
chiefs which followed this ralh ftep were fo great, that the 
infpe£lors of juftice, in the feveral provinces of the em¬ 
pire, joined in a remonflaance upon that head; which 
Hormouz was fo infatuated as to conceive a libel on his 
government. He accordingly perfeciited this whole ufe- 
ful and venerable body of men with,•implacable hatred, 
and, by a new ftrain of tyrannical madnefs, would be the 
foie judge of his people himfelf. On this pretence, he 
wore every day the tiara, or regal diadem, which his pre- 
deceflbrs never put on, but when they were about to ad- 
minifter juftice'to their fubje£Is. Hence his people gave 
him the furname of Tagedar, that is, the Crown-wearer 
It is impoffible for a bad prince to maintain himfelf in 
the hearts of his people ; and it is as impoffible for a na¬ 
tion, tmiverfally difaflfedled, to hinder their prince from 
perceiving the diflike they have of his meafures. This 
quickly became the cafe of Hprmouz and his fuWefts. 
His jealoufies induced him to murder them by thouffinds. 
His people, believing themfelves in continual danger, 
could not avoid betraying an eameft defire of feeing them¬ 
felves fafe, which begat farther inclinations of revenge in 
their prince. To complete the misfortunes of both par¬ 
ties, the frontier provinces towards India and Arabia 
threw off the I’erfian yoke, and chofe princes of their 
own } and the khacan, who Jong waited for fuch an op¬ 
portunity, entered Perfia with an army of three hundred 
thoufand men, though he was uncle, by the mother’s fide, 


? ^rkhond. fe£I. *$. Khondetnir, Lebtarikb. 
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to Honnou2. The PerCaii monarch, in this diftrcfs, 
called a general council of the nobility j and after having 
heard the advice of moft of the great lords prefent, he 
followed that of an old man, who had been ambaflador 
for Noufchirvan in the country of the khacan, at the time 
that prince demanded the mother of Horroouz in mar¬ 
riage. This nobleman allured him, that, on this occalion, 
an aftrologer predicted, that, under the reign of a Perlian 
■'king, to be born of a princefs then chofcn for Noufchir- 
van’s queen, a certain khacan fhould invade, and almoft 
conquer, bis dominions; but would be at length van- 
quilhed himfelf by a Perfian general, whofe face flioiild 
refemble that of a wild cat; that the aftrologer being far- 
ti^er-efttreated to endeavour, by his art, to difcover the 
name of this general, he, by degrees, placed feveral let¬ 
ters on a tablet, which, taken together, compofed thefe 
words, Baharam Tchoubin. This ftory was, no doubt, 
invented to engage Hormouz to place this officer at the 
head of his armies, of whom probably he would not other- 
wife have thought, though he was the moft capable of 
that command of any man in his dominions. He was, at 
this time, governor of Media, from whence the king fent 
for him,, and offered him'the fupreme command of all the 
troops in Pcrfia; which Baharam declined, and, to the 
amazement of his mafter, -chofe only twelve thoufand 
men, at the head of whom he marched inftantly againft 
the khacan p. 

He moved with fuch diligence and fecrecy, that he at¬ 
tacked the enemy upon their march, defeated them with 
great flaughter, flew the khacan, and made himfelf mafter 
of all their baggage; fo that the Perfians colledied two hun¬ 
dred and fifty camels load of treafure. The moft precious 
of the fpoils, together with the captive prince, Baharam 
fent to the king bis mafter, with a very dutiful letter, and 
an exa£l account of the advantages he had gained. At 
firft Hormouz was extremely well fatisfied with his gene¬ 
ral’s good fortune, gave the higheft commendations to his 
valour, and propofed to bellow on him ample rewards. 
His favourites, however, fufpedling that Baharam might 
not have any great complaifance for them, in cafe he ar¬ 
rived at the chief employments in the ftatc, refolved to 
fecure themfelves, at his expcnce. With this view they 
iufinuated to the king, that, under pretence of fending 
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the richefl: of the fpoils, Baharam had only given him a 
fmill lhare, and kept the reft for himfelf i that it was to 
be feared he might make an ill ufe of this wealth i and 
that it was a dangerous thing to truft fo ambitious a man 
at the bead of the army. The fufpicious temper of Hor- 
mouz rendered any proof in fupport of thefe conjeflures 
quite unneceffary. Infinuations were with him always 
fufficient evidence; and therefore, on no better grounds 
than thefe, he not only diftrufted his general, but moft’ ’ 
imprudently and fhamefully difgraced him, by fending 
him, inftead of a habit of honour, (the ufual prefent of 
Perfian kings), the complete apparel of a woman. This 
affront fo far provoked Baharam, that be refolved to de¬ 
throne his mafter. Having arrayed himfelf in the Ro¬ 
man’s habit the king had fent him, he fliewed himfelf 
to his foldiers; and having afked them, whether they 
thought he deferved fuch treatment, he, by a preme¬ 
ditated harangue, drew them to concur with him in his 
refcntmcnts, and to affift him in his projefk of depriving 
the fon of Noufchirvan of the regal dignity i. 

The Perfians, however, retained fnch a rcfpefl for the 
royal family, that Baharain faw there was a neceffuy of 
-making choice of feme other prince of the fame line. 
■Accordingly he proclaimed Khofrou Parviz, the eldeft fon 
of Hormouz, king. That young prince, being perfuad- 
ed-by his uncles, retired from court, and countenanced 
the rebellion, caufing money to. be coined in his own 
name, and a£l'ed in other refpe<fts as if his father had been 
dead. Hormouz having intelligence of thefe proceedings, 
feized Hindouiah and Botham, his wife’s brothers, whom 
he knew to have encouraged his fon to defert him. Their 
confinement, however, did not laft long} for the whole 
body of the people, having contrafted an irteconcileable 
■ averfion to their king, broke open their prifon, releafed 
their lords, and aflifted them in feizing Hormouz ; and, 
notwilhftanding the excellent fjjeech made by that prince, 
at the motion of Hindouiah, put but his eyes. Kbofrou, 
who wjs at this time in Media, returned with all ima¬ 
ginable fpeed to his capital, where, as the eaftern writers 
unanimoufly agree, he comfort^ his father; affured him, 
that his uncles had afted entirely without his permiftion 
or confentand befought his forgivonefs, in the moft 
. fubmiflive terms. The king, fiafficieatly htunbled by his 
misfortunes, and having no,hppqs but in his fon, |rroijaifed 
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to forgive him, provided he punifhcd thofe who depofed 
hirtt* and put out his eyes : a requeft which Khofrou prcv 
mifed to comply with, as foon as he fliould be fully fetded 
on the throne. 

In the mean time, Baharam having infinirated to the 
principal officers of his army, that Khofrou, notwith- 
ftanding he owed his crown to them, had yet a ftronger 
affeftion to his family than to his people, whereby they 
"had no hopes left, in cafe’he ffiouid have it in his power 
to puniffi them for the revolt, they determined, for their 
own fakes, to fupport their general, and to hazard all 
things rather than his and their fafety, under a regular 
govermnent. With this view thej fuffered him to lead 
tlTClif to Madain : before which city when they arrived, 

Khofrou drew out his forces, in a plain called Niherfan, 
and offered them battle. The engagement was long and Bufttriven 
bloody •, but Khofrou was at length defeated, and forced 
to retire into the city, where going to vifit his father, he 
advi'ed him not to Ihfier himfelf to be fliut up in the 
place, but to retire into the territories of the Greek em¬ 
peror, till his affairs Ihould take a happier turn. Khof¬ 
rou, having indeed no other meafure to take, followed 
his father’s advice, and difpofed all things for his retreat. 

When he was about to withdraw, or, as fome writers HormduK 
fay, when he was adlually out of the city, his uncles pxitoJiatk. 
came to him, and reprefented the danger of leaving his 
father alive, even though he was blind, on a fuppofition 
that Baharam might reinftate him, and govern under his 
name ; wherefore they propofed to go back, and put him 
to death. Khofrou oppofed, with all his power, his de- 
teftable proje£l; but his uncles, to fecure themfelves, 
ftrahgled the unhappy old prince with a bowllring, when 
he had reigned fourteen years 

Baharam Teboubin, on the flight of Khofrou, affumed 
the regal authority, though without the title. He was 
defeended of the ancient princes of Rei, and was the 
talleft man in the Perfian dominions. He had fen-ed, 
when a youth, as a volunteer in the armies of Noufehir- 
van, and had rifen gradually, purely through merit, to 
the government of Media. As he was an excellent offi¬ 
cer, and greatly beloved by the foldiers, fo he was na¬ 
turally loyal to his prince, and, in all probability, would 
have maintained him on bis throne, notwithftanding his 
ill condud,. if Jezdan Bakfche, who was his firft mini- 
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fter, had not inftigated Hormouz to treat him as be did. 
When he had once taken the refolution of rebelling againd 
the king, be rcfolved alfo to dethrone him, and to tranf- 
fer the empire to his own family; but not daring to de¬ 
clare this delign, he ufed the name of Khofrou, till his 
fcheme was ripe for execution. When he was informed 
of the flight of that prince, he fent a great detachment 
of horfe in purfuit of him, under the command of Siaon- 
fehan, the captain, of his guards, with orders to retake' 
him, if it was poffiblc, and to bring him prifoner to his 
camp. This officer executed his orders fo punftually, 
that he came up with Khofrou, and his uncles, at a cer¬ 
tain hermitage: whereupon Hindouiah, to preferve his 
nephew, put on the royal robes, and, looking out a 
window, which was very high, told the foldiers, who had 
already invefted the place, that, when their commanding 
officer came up, he would furrender. On the arrival of 
the captain of the guards, Hindouiah refumed his own 
deaths, appeared at a window, and, in the name of the 
king, befought that officer to' grant him feme refpite for 
his repofe: which was accordingly allowed, a ftrong 
guard being pofted round the place. At evening, Hin¬ 
douiah came again to the window, told the captain of the 
guards, that the king was very fenfible of the civility 
fliewn him ; and befought him to lie there that night, that 
he might recover his fpirits a little, and be the more able 
to bear the fatigue of travelling next day, wherever they 
ihould think proper to carry him- This indulgence like- 
wife was allowed ; but next morning Hindouiah acknow- 
leged the fraud, and confefled that he did it to fave his 
nephew, whom he perfonated when the place was firft 
invelled, that they might not purfue him any farther. 
Upon this confeffion he was made prifoner, and con¬ 
duced to Baharam, who ordered him to remain in con¬ 
finement ; but did not put him to death, becaufe he af- 
feCed to govetn with greater lenity than bis predeceflbr 
had ftewn. He alfo declared, that he would follow the 
example of Noufehirvan, and reftore the ancient luftre of 
taharam the Perfian diadem. For fame time the nobility remain- 
drivm mt- cd faithful, and the people loved him ; but, by degrees, 
they became diflatisfied with his conduC; and, hearing 
that Khofrou was powerfully fupported by the Greek 
emperor, they began to fliew lefs inclination to his fer- 
vice. Baharam, however, levied a great army, and for a 
time maintained himfclf in pofleffion: at laft, after hav¬ 
ing been defeated in a general engagement, and finding 
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himfelf quite borne down by numbers, he determined to 
retire to the khacan, by whom he was at firft well re¬ 
ceived, and to whom he rendered great fervices by his 
military Ikill; but after having been amufed for many 
years with fair promifes, he was at length poifoned, at 
the felicitation of Khofrou, who could never be eafy fo 
long as he lived *. 

.. Khofrou, the fon of Hormouz, wa? furnamed Parviz, Khofrou II, 
or Aperviz ; concerning which appellation the Orientals 
are by no means agreed. Wc have fecn, in the forego¬ 
ing period, how he was fet upon his throne by the aflift- 
ance of the Greek emperor, whofe forces, in conjunftion 
with tbofe of Khofrou, defeated Baharam Tchoubin, in 
a pScSed battle. The Eaftern writers agree with the 
Greek hiftorians in this circumftance, that Khofrou mar¬ 
ried a Chriftian, and made her queen (M). This wo¬ 
man, by the Greek writers, is called Mary, or Irene; 
and by the Oriental hiftorians, Schirin, a name which ftg- 
iiifies foft, or agreeable. For her fake Khofrou was a long 
time very kind to the Chriftians : but afterwards, he con¬ 
ceived a molt implacable hatred againft them ; and, en¬ 
tering the Conftantinopolitan empire, on the accefllon of 
Phocas, committed thofe devaftations which we have re¬ 
lated. In the invafion of Jiidiea, and lacking Jerufa- 
lein, he wa,s alfiftcd by the Jews, who made profeilions 
of loyalty to this prince, that, under his protedlion, they 
might exhauft the Chriftians, and, when they were totally 
defpoiled of property, enflave their perfons. Arabia, 

Egypt, and the iflands in the Mediterranean, fell under 
the power of this viftorious prince *. 

On his return to Madain, he adorned the palace of hjs 
grandfather, difpofing the upper part thereof in the form 
of a throne, which was fupported by forty thoufand filver 
columns, and the concave over them was adorned by a 
thoufand globes of gold, wherein all the planets, and 
great conftellations, were feen to perform their natural 
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revolutions 5 all the walls of this fumptuous place being 
covered with tapeltr;^, wrought with gold flowers, and 
enriched with pearls, and other precious ftones- Under¬ 
neath he had a hundred vaults filled with treafure. He 
had three thoufand women who were free, and twelve 
thoufaiid flaves, the moft beautiful that could be found 
throughout his dominions., His houfhold troops were 
compofed of fix thoufand men. In his ftables he had fix, 
thoufand horfes and mules for his own ufe ; twelve thou¬ 
fand large mules, and eight thoufand of the ordinary 
kind, fetved to carry his baggage. He had alfo nine hun¬ 
dred and Cxty elephants, which he made ufe of in his 
Betmes a armies. As he advanced in years, he became covetous, 
fufpicious, and cruel. He put great numbers of people 
" ■ to death upon groundlefs fuggeftions. This was the rock 

on which his father had fplit, and which proved no lefs 
fatal to him in the fequel. The nobility, finding them- 
felves unfafe while he remained upon the throne, deter¬ 
mined to fecure thcmfclves at all events. Addreffing 
themfelvcs to an officer, who was then at the head of the 
army, they prevailed upon him to feize the perfon of 
Khofrou, whom they inftantly depofed, and elevated to 
the throne his cldeft fon 

Schmuieh. JChobad Schirouieb, whom the Greeks calls Siroes, was 
no foorier polTeffed of the diadem, the choice of the 
nobility, than he refolvcd to fecure it, by depriving his 
father of life. To this purpofe he fent for Mihir Hor- 
mouz, whofe father Khofrou had caufed to be put to 
death, and difpatched him inftantly to the prifon where 
Khofrou lay in chains. When the king faw him, he rofe 
up; and, with an air of wildnefs and fury, “ Man,” 
faid he, “ I caufed your father to be put to death 5 and 
I hold him to be a baftard, who takes not the life of his 
father’s murderer, when it is in his power.” Harmouz, 
Patj hi$ upon this, drew his feimiter, and, plunging it into the 
j'arher to bowels of Khofrou, left him wallowing in his blood. 

4 taih. Returning to Khobad, he gave him an exaft account of 

what he bad done, repeating alfo the ftrange falutation 
he had from, Khofrou: to which the king, at that time, 
made no anfwer; but having caufed his father to be 
fumptnoufiy interred, he fent for Mihir Hormouz, and, 
having repeated to him the words of his father, faid, 
“ You fee how juftly you are put to death and ordered 
him to be flain in his prefeuce. After this execution, 
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Khobad ordered all bis brethren to be feized and executed. 

He had eighteen in all, and two filters : of thefe feven- 
teen were murdered; and the eighteenth, wbofe name 
was Scheheriar, was concealed in the ancient city of Per- 
fepolis, and fo efcaped. As for his fillers, Khobad fpared 
them on account of their fex, and treated them with all 
imaginable kindnefs; but when they faw their country 
affliiSed with peltilence and famine, and obferved the gc- 
'heral difalFetlion of the people, they could not help re¬ 
proaching their brother with his cruelty, charging on him 
the miferies of his people, and exhorting him to repent. 

Thefe difcoui fes made fuch an impreflion on his mind, 
that he^bandoned himfelf to melancholy; and, being 
feijcu'firll wiih a fever, and afterwards with the plague, 
died, after a reign of fix or eight months. He was fuc- 
cccdcd by his fon ", 

Ardfliir II. a child of feven years old. His fillers, and ArJJhir //.* 
the nobility, promifed themfelves great bleflings under his 
reign, hoping they might have time to fettle the affairs of 
the kingdom, and to eafe the people of the exceflive taxes 
with which they were burdened: but they were miltaken; 
for Scheheriar, the general of the army, who had feized 
and depofed his father, taking umbrage at fetting up the 
fon of his mailer without his participation, or rather 
making„ufe of this Hep, and other frivolous pretences, to 
colour the detellable fcheme he had formed of feizing 
the crown, and extirpating the royal family, marched, 
with his forces, to the capital city. There having cafiiy 
vanquilhed thofe who remained faithful to their infant 
monarch, he put the child to death, with all the nobility 
who were attached to him, and filled the palace with 
blood; after which barbarous facrifice, in purfuance of 
his project, he feized the fovereign authority, which he 
had fo dearly bought. Authors do not agree as to the 
time Ardfchir reigned 5 moll of them allow him a year 
and a half; but Mirkhond is pofitive, that he poffefled the 
crown no more than fifty days 

Scheheriar, as he attained the fovereign authority by Scheheriar 
treachery and cruelty., governed by all the arts of a tyrant. 

The army, as it aififfed him in his enterprize againll the 
young Ardfliir, expefted, on his fucceeding, that he 
fliould pay the wages of their infidelity. This expeila- 
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don obliged him to load his fubje£ts with taxes, and 
opprefs them in a moft tyrannical manner. Touran 
Dockt, the eldeft princefs of Perfia, perceiving that the 
nobility were generally difaffe£led, fecretly inftigated them 
to fet their country free, by putting to death the ufurper. 
Her arts had their effect: me people began univerfally to 
deteft a monarch, whofe conduft was as oifenfive as the 
method by which he gained his crown was unjuftifiable,;. 
yet ftill there was nothing done: the cruelty of Schehe- 
riar, and the madnefs of the army, reftrained all things 
but complaints. Every one readily owned he fliould & 
glad to be delivered from the miferies they were under; 
but no body durft undertake this deliverance, left fp great 
a work (hould mifcarry.in his hands. At length ToUran 
Dockt fixed upon three brothers, all young men of great 
quality, and diltinguiftied courage. She explained to 
them the prefent fituation of affairs, the miferable condi¬ 
tion of their country, and the impoffibility there was of 
removing thefe grievances any other way, than by the 
death of Scheheriar. She likewife obferved, that, how¬ 
ever dangerous this remedy might appear, it was as eafily 
accompliflied as projedled ; and that, as he was not of the 
royal family, and generally hated, his death would be 
agreeable to the people, and the man regarded as an hero, 
from whofe hand he ihould receive it. Thefe leffons had 
their effefts: the brothers placed themfelves one day at 
the palace-gate} and, as Scheheriar’appeared, and was 
about to mount on horfeback, they attacked and killed 
him, before he could receive any affifiance from his at¬ 
tendants, when he had been called a king a little more 
than two years. He was no fooner dead, than all the in¬ 
habitants of the city of Madain afiembled, to proteft the 
regicides. In this affembly it was refolved, to reftore 
the crown to the royal family, and, as there was not an 
heir male, to elevate the eldeft of the princeffes to the 
throne, r. 

, Touran Dockt, as foon as fiie received the crown, made 
choice of the eldeft of the three brothers, whofe name 
was Fcrokltzad, to be her prime minifter, and general of 
her armies. 1 his nobleman difeharged his truft perfeftly 
well t for he not only reduced the army to the obedience 
of his miftrefs, and engaged them to live peaceably among 
their fellow-fubjefis, but he alfo difappointed the Arabs, 
who, in the reign of this princefs, made a vigorous effort 
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to conquer Perfia. Ferokhzad, with a confiderable body 
of horfe, was quartered in Chaldasa, M'hen he received 
advice, that Abou Ofreidah, general of the forces of ca¬ 
liph Qniar, had thrown a bridge over the Euphrates, 
in order to attack the Pcrfian army quartered in the 
neighbourhood of Ba;bylon. Ferokhzad fent orders to 
the Perfians to aft on the defenfive, while he, with the 
horfe under his command, marched direftly to the bridge ; 
forced the Arabguard-; and, having filled the vcflelsof which 
it was compofed with combuftiblc matter, let them on fire; 
then following the enemy’s camp, he cut off their provi- 
fions, till a fair opportunity offered of fighting, when, hav¬ 
ing given a fignal t© his Perfians to charge the Arabs in 
fiiont, he, while the battle was ftill doubtful, fell upon them 
in flank and rear -, fo that they were totally defeated, not 
even their leader efcaping, nor any to carry the news of their 
defeat. In the meain time, the queen afted in civil af¬ 
fairs with a firmnefs not to be expefted from a woman ; 
for, having in vain endeavoured, by gentle means, to en¬ 
gage fome of the nob lity to forbear plundering the peo¬ 
ple, (he had recourfe at length to hardier methods, cauf- 
ing them to be fuddenly feized, and put to death. This 
conduft endeared her to the commonalty, and fo hum¬ 
bled the nobility, that they durft neither opprefs their 
vaflals, nor undertake anything againft their fovereign, 
as they defigned. But this peaceable fitnation of things 
lafted but a very Ihort time : Ferokzhad having marched 
into the frontier provinces, in order to oppofe the attempts 
of the Greek emperor, his miftrefs was feized with a 
violent diflemper, which, in a little time, hurried her out 
of the world, not without ftrong fufpicions, that fhe 
died a martyr to that love which fhe bad fhewn for the 
people. On .her deceafe, the public affairs fell into the 
greateft confuGon ; the nobility perceived, that there was 
no trufting to the weaknefs of a woman ; and therefore 
they fixed upon Gihan Schedah, a prince of the royal 
blood, but a man of very mean parts, and declared liinv 
king, that they might govern in his name; but the peo¬ 
ple either faw, or fancied they faw, fuch evident fimpli- 
city in his looks, that, after a few days, they depofed 
him, and feated the youngeft daughter of Khofrou Par- 
viz on the throne •. 

* Mirkbond. 40, Kbandemir. D’Herbelot. Bibb Orient, 
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, 42tinni Dokht had,as much undetdlanding as hef fiftcr, 
is faifi to have furpafled her in beauty. On her ac- 
objlEon to the throne, fhe gavjg thiC people the ftrongeft 
hp^s of a mild and happy reign ^ hmt v^en the news of 
her becoming queen reached die province of Khoraflan, 
Ferok Hortaouz, who had been long governor there, con¬ 
ceived a violent defire of marrying her j and therefore, 
entrufting the province with his fon of the fame name, 
be fet out for Madain, in order to carry his fcheme into 
execution. The queen, knowing the reftlefs difpoGtion 
of the people, and the great power of this nobleman in 
his province, received him with great civility, and did 
him all the honours in her power; b»t his paflion,, jar his 
ambition, was fo very ftrong, that nothing lefs could fj- 
tisfy hini, than" being made the partner of her bed and 
throne; a requeft ftie would not grant. Upon her refu- 
fal, her lover had the infplence to t hreaten her, and even 
to have recourfe to force; upon which, in her own de¬ 
fence, fhe was obliged to feize, and put him to death. 
His fon, when informed of his father’s fate, forgetting 
the duty Ke owed his fovereign, and that his father had 
drawn this evil upon himfelf, marched with an army, to 
revenge what he confidered a difgrace. Having forced 
the city of Madain, he ftormed the palace, made the queen 
piifoner, and afterwards, notwith (Handing all the tears 
and entreaties of her fubje^is, cauled her to be put to 
' {death. This enormous crime rendered him fo obnoxious 
to all who had any fenfc of humanity, that, diftrufting the 
army he had brought with him, he immediately retired 
^ack into Khoraflan. After his departure, it was difeo- 
Tcred, that, when the children of Khofrou Parviz were 
cut to death, a boy, his grandfon, had been preferved by 
hi^^aunts. The nobility brought him from the place 
Vhere he was concealed, and rcfolved to heftow upon him 
the crpurn, perhaps, becaufe, excepting his birth, he had 
noting that could recommend him *. His name was 
, Ferokhzad. He was efleemed a good-natured inoffen- 
•five young tnan, and might have proved a very gracious 
prince. But, t^fore he had reigned a month, he was. 
Oft what account we know not, poifoned by one of his 
:fi^ev.tnid the kingdom thrown once more into confufion. 
* The name of the laft of the Perflan kings was Jfezdegerd 
"Ben Scheheriar, whom fome Greek writers fuppofe to 


s ^rkhond. feft. 43. Khoiidemir. IxbUrikii. Sciflkatd. 
Tario.p. i«9, 

' have 
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have been the fon of Siroes. He was fcarce arrived 
at manhood, before he found the crown totter on his 
head, being'attacked on all fides by powerful enemies. 

The caliph Omar, being extremely defirous of reducing 
Perfia under his dominion, fent a part of his army, com¬ 
manded by Sad, to penetrate into that country through 
Chaldasa. Ferokhzad, his prime minifter, and oom- 
matider in chief, who was upon the fpot, took all imagin¬ 
able pains to harafs the Arabs in their march ; and having 
an army luperior to them in numbers, employed it con¬ 
tinually in Ikirraiihes, which were fometimes favourable 
to him, and fometim.es otherwife But Sad, perceiving 
clearly, that this lingering war would deftroy his army, 
determined to force the enemy to a general engagement. 

The Perfians declined this as long as they could ; but at 
length finding a convenient plain, where all their forces 
might adl, near the city of Cadeflia, Ferokhzad drew them 
up in order Of battle, and refolved to wait for the Arabs. 

It was not long before Sad, and his forces, appeared; 

who, feeing how advantageoufly the Perfian army was 

pofted, exprefled great joy, as hoping that he Ihould now 

bd able to fight. He therefore difpoied his troops in or- Ull0rh A. 

dar, and attacked the Perfians with great fury. There h 

ncfver was a battle more famous in hiftory than this, nor *** 

one that more deferved to be recorded, either on account 

of fhe refolution with which it was fought, or of the coii- 

fequences with which it was attended. It lafted tbree 

days and nights, the Perfians retiring continually from one 

poll to another, till at length they were entirely defeated; 

and, by this defeat, the capital city, and the greateft 

part of the dominions of Perfia, fell into the hands of the 

Arabs. 

On the lofs of this battle, Jezdegerd retired into Cho- Hirttiru 
rafian ; and, though he had not reigned above three years, »»'» Civ- 
loft, from that time forwards, all the reft of his domi- 
hions, except the two dependent provinces of Keripau and 
Sigeftan, which he held as long as he lived, partly by 
a confiderable army which he kept about his perfon, and 
partly becaufc the Arabs were not at leifurc to carry on. a 
war at fuch a diftance. But, though the king retired lb 
early, feme of the governors of his provinces maintained 
themfelves longer, hoping to turn them into little king¬ 
doms for their own benefit. Among thefe, Hormozan 
poflefled himfelf of Khouhiftan, and held it for f«ne 
time 5 but being at length reduced to great extremities, 
he furrendered, and went in perfon to pay hU duty to the 
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calipIrOmar, who received him kindly, and preyailed upon 
him to "embrace the Mohammedan religion 
4 <UIItJia When Jezdcgerd had poifeiTed the royal title about nine- 
tpgn years, a new misfortune happened to him; for one 
of the governors of the few towns he had left betrayed it, 
and called in the Turks. This place was Merou, feated 
on the river Gihon, or Oxus; and therefore denominated 
Merou al Roud, or Merou of the River, to diftinguifh it 
from another Merou, lying, as well as this, in the pro¬ 
vince of Choraflan. Jezdegerd immediately marched, 
with his army,' to give battle to the rebels, and their allies 
the Turks. In this engagement he was defeated; and 
having, with much difficulty, reached the river, he found 
there a little boat, and a hfherman, to whom-it belonged'; 
to him the king offered a bracelet of precious Hones ; but 
the fellow, being equally brutal and ffupid, faid, his fare 
was five farthings, and he would not take either more or 
lei's. While the king and he difputed, a party of the 
rebel horfe came up, and, knowing Jezdegerd, killed him 
on the fpot. This event happened in the year after Chrift 
652 (N). • 

ti Lebtarikh. Khondemir. MIrkhond. ubi fupra. 

(N) There hath been a he died about the clofe of his 
great deal of difpute as to the twentieth year. The true Hate 
fettling the commencement of of this quellion is pot, as raott 
the *ra Jefdagergica, fo called writers put it, whether the 
from this laft king of the Per- commencement of this sera 
fisns. If would be needlefs to ought to be fixed to the accef- 
cite what leveral chronologers 'fion, or to the death of Jezde- 
have advanced upon this head, g®‘‘di but where it is really 
many of them, though great fixed by the bell Oriental au- 
men in other refpedls, having tbors; Cnee our conjeftures 
fliewn,little fkill on this fub- can have no effe£l upon their 
jedf; and, at the fame time, computatioiw, and the utmoft 
not a little arrogance, iU ex- we can eip^ from them is to 
petting, that their deciCons l?now how to regulate o«r own. 
ihould be imjdicitly yielded to. The heft of the Oriental wri- 
even by thofe who were better ters fix the commencement of 
informed : and therefore Dr. this sera very precifely at the 
Hyde fi) had great reafon to 16th of June, in the eleventh 
teftify his amazement, that Pe- year of the Hegira, and in the 
tavius,Ihould affign three years ywr of Chriftbsj (1). Now, 
for the reign of Jezdegerd;- it is certain, that this date coin- 
whereas there is no fatt more cides not with the dea^, but 
certainly eftablilhed, than that the acceffion, of Jezdegerd i 

(1) Relig. vet. Periarum, p. lot. (») <Mough. Beigb, Al* 
pherganiiu, &c. 
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The common opinion is, that, with this unfortunate Acamtf 
prince, the majefty pf the Satfanian line funk'irretrievably. Ms family. 
But this, like many other common opinions, is far from 
being ftriftly true. Jezdegerd left behind him a fon, and 
a daughter. The name of the fon wasFirouz, and of the 
daughter Dara. The latter efpoufed Boftenay, whom the 
rabbinical writers dignified with the title of Head of the 
Captivity. In faft, he was the chief or prince of the 
Jews fettled in Chaldsea. As for Firouz, he ftill preferved 
a little principality, and, dying, left an only daughter, 
whofe name was Mah Afrid: ftie tnarried Valid the fon of 
the caliph Abdalmalek, by whom he had a fon named 
Jezid, afterwards caliph, and confcquently fovcreign of 
I’erfia. This prince was fo far from thinking himfelf 
above claiming the title derived to him from his mother, 
that he conltantly ftyled himfelf the fon of Khofrou, king 
of Perfia, the defcendent of the caliph Maroan, among 
whofe anceftors, of the fide of the mother, were the Ro¬ 
man emperor, and the khacan '. 

c Abul-Phar. iibi fupra. Khondemir. D’Herbelot. Bibl. Ori- 
rient. artic. Jezid Ben Valid. 

and if any are of opinion, that 
this sera ought to begin at his 
death, then it muft begin in 
the thirty-firft year of the He¬ 
gira, .and in the year of Chrift 
6 j 2. AVhy theeaftern authors 
made choice of the acceffion 
rather than the death of Jez¬ 
degerd, is a qucflion that we 
can eafily refolve. Jezdegerd 
had lived as a private man, as 
his father always did, till the 
Perlians, underdanding how 
jud a title he had to the king¬ 
dom, fethim upon the throne. 


The Arabs fay, this was done 
with the content of their ca¬ 
liph, who therefore looked 
upon him as his tributary, rec¬ 
koning the kingdom of Perfia 
among the reft of his dominions 
thenceforward, regarding the 
fubfequent reduAion of that 
country not as a conqueft, but 
as the reuniting a part of his 
empire torn away by a rebel. 
This is plainly the caufe why 
the commencement of this sera 
is and ought to be fixed at the 
acceftion of Jezdegerd. 
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c H A P. XXXVI, 

A^£ient State of Italy, po the Butldi7ig 
of Rome. 

S E C T. I. 

jpefcriptioiL 'of Itafy, 

I TALY, a country once revered,’ and ftill admired, by 
all naii.ons, was, in more ancient times, known by 
the names of &turnia, CEnotria, Hefperia, and xViifonia. 
It was called Saturnia from Saturn, who, being driven 
out of Crete by his fon Japiter, is fuppofed to have taken 
refuge here. The names of Otinotria and Aufonia it bor¬ 
rowed Irom its ancient inhabitants the CEuotrians and 
Aufoncs; and that of Hefpetia, or Wtftern, was given it 
by the Greeks, from its fituation with refpeifh to Greece. 
The name of Italia, or Italy, which, in procefs of time, 
prevailed over all the reft, fomc derive from Italus, king 
of the Siculi; others from the Greek word halos, lignify- 
ing ox, this country abounding with rich pailurcs, 
and producing oxen of an extraordinary fixe and beauty 
All thefe name, were originally peculiar to particular 
provinces of Italy; but afterwards applied to the whole 
country. 

The limits of Italy have been fixed by nature itfclf. 
It is divided from Africa, Greece, the ancient Dalmatia, 
a^nd Liburnia, by the Tyrrhenian, Ionian, and Adriatic 
fpasi; and from Tranfalpine Gaul and llhxtia, now part 
of 'Germany, by a long ridge of fteep mountains, called 
the Alps. The country, comprifed within thefe bounda¬ 
ries, is„according to Cluverius, about nine hundred miles 
in length 1 fg^uch is the diftance between Augufta Pra;- 
toria^aiow A^a, at the foot of the Alps, and Cape Leu- 
copeiTa, mow Capo del Armi, in the country of the Brutii, 
or the Farther Calabria, as it is called by rbc prefent in- 
KahitaiUa-. In flibpc it refcmbles a man’s leg, rather than 
the leaf ■erf. ah oak, to which the ancients compared it, 
and is Cdsfequently very unequal in breadth, bein|;, at 

YideJMtfn. Halicar. lib. i, p. jg. Aul. Getl. lib. xi. cap. i. & 
i. ver. 533. 




the foot of the Alps, according to the above mentioned 
writer, five hundred and fixty miles broad ; in the mid¬ 
dle parts, that is, befa/een Ancona and the mouth of the 
Tiber, a hundred and thirty-fix; and, in fome places, , 
fcarce twenty-five. 

Italy, talcing that word in its moft extenfive fignifica- Divijwnii, 
tion, was, in ancient times, like moft other countries, 
divided into petty ftates and kingdoms. In after-ages, 
when the Gauls fettled, in the wcftern, and many Greek co¬ 
lonies in the eaftern provinces of this country, it was di¬ 
vided, with refpeiSt to its inhabitants, into three great 
parts ; namely, Gallia Cifalpina, Italy properly fo called, 
and Magna Gvsecia. This divifion, as it has been gene¬ 
rally adopted by the ancient geographers and hiftorians, 
we (hall follow in our prefent furvey of Italy, after hav¬ 
ing acquainted our readers, that we do not defign to dc- 
fcribe, in this place, the many towns and cities of note, 
which ancient Italy contained, being convinced that fuch 
an undertaking would prove tedious to them, and, at the 
fame time, oblige us to exceed the limits we have prc- 
fcrihed to our undertaking. 

The moft weftern and northern provinces of Italy were, Cifatpint 
in great part, poffefled by the Gauls, and thence called Oaul. 
Gallia, or Gaul, with the epithets of Cifalpina and Cite- 
rior, becaufe they lay on the fide of the Alps next to 
Rome ; and Togata, with relation to the Roman gown or 
drefs, which the inhabitants ufed ; but this laft epithet is 
of a much later date than the former Plutarch ^ and 
Pliny « call the country we are fpeaking of Italia Subal- 
pina, or Italy -at the foot of the Alps; and Polybius de¬ 
nominates it fimply ItalyThe appellation of Gallia 
Cifalpina was antiquated in the reign of Auguftus, when 
the divifion of Italy into eleven regions, introduced by 
that prince, took place. And hence it is, that the name 
of Cifalpine Gaul frequently occurs in the authors who 
flourilhed before, and fcarce ever in thofe who wrote after 
the reign of Auguftus. 

As to the boundaries of this country, it extended from Ht initn- 
the Alps and the river Varus, parting it from Tranfalpine 
Gaul, to the river Aefis, according to Livy ‘, or,^as Pliny 
will have it, to the city of Ancona, in the ancient Pice- 


e Vide Dion. Caff. lib. xlviii. p. 364- ' ' 

init. & Caef. c Plin. lib. xvi. cap. 11* ^ Polyb. ho. xi, 

cap. 13. i Uv. Ub» V. cap. 35. 
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num (O). On the north, Cifalpine Gaul was divided 
frona Rhsetia by the Alps, called Alpes RhEeticae, and frona 
Illyricum by the river Formio; but, on this fide, the 
borders of Italy were, in Pliny’s time, extended to the 
river Arfia in Iftria On the fouth, it readied to the 
I-iguftic Sea, and the Apennines parting it from Etruria ; 
fo that, under the common name of Cifalpine Gaul, were 
comprehended the countries lying at the foot of the Alps, 
Tie Sub- called by Pliny and Strabo the Subalpine countries, Ligu- 
alptne na- Gallia Cifpadana, and Gallia Tranfpadana. The 
countries, bordering on the Alps, were inhabited by the 
Vediantii, or Veftiantii, as Ptolemy calls them, the Va- 
gienni, the Taurini, the Segufiani, the Salaffi, the Lc- 
pontii, the Libicii, and the Canini. The Vediantii inha¬ 
bited the fmall trad lying on the eaft bank of the Varus, 
extending from the Alpes Maritimx to the territory of 
Niexa. Next to them, on the north fide of the Alpes 
Maritime, and near the fource of the Padus, or Po, were 
the Vagienni. Cemelium, or Cemenelium, was the me¬ 
tropolis of the Vediantii; and Augufta Vagiennorum, 
now Saluzzo, of the Vagienni. 'I'he Taurini were parted 
from the Vagienni by the Fo, on which river ftood their 
metropolis, called firft '1'auralia and afterwards, from a 
colony fent thither by Auguftus, Augufta Taurinorum. 
Forum Vibii, another city of the Taurini, is placed by 
Pliny at a fmall diftance from the head of the Po. 

Tithing- North of the Taurini, and among the Alps, lay the 
Cwriw kingdom of Cottius, from whom the neighbouring moun- 

>= Vide Plin. ibid. cap. i8, & 19. 1 Appian. in Hannibal. 

Tacit. Anna), lib, xi. cap. 66. 


(O) Cicero (i), Suetonius 
(2), and Plutarch (3), make 
the river Rubicon, between 
Ravenna and Ariminum, the 
eallern boundary of Cifalpine 
Gaul; but thefe writers are to 
be underftuod as fpeaking of 
Gaul, after the Romans, un¬ 
der the condud of M. Lepi- 
dus, hachmade themfelves maf- 
ters of PIcenum and Umbria, 
and reduced them to the form 


of a Roman province; there 
being nothing more certain, 
than that thefe countries were 
anciently poflefled, in great 
part, by the Senones (4), and 
confeqnently comprifed within 
the limits of Cifalpine Qaul; 
nay, they retained the name 
of Ager Gallicus, or Gallica- 
nus, even after they were be¬ 
come a Roman province (5). 


(i) C 3 c. Philip, vi. cap. 9. (a) Sueton. in Csefar. cap. 31, 

(3) Pint, in Caef. (4) Vide Strab. lib. v. p. 150, 157. (s) Cic. 

in Catilin. Orat. ii. cap. 3, & la. 

tains 
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tains were called Alpes Cottiae. The Segufiani were fub<» 
jedl to him; and Segufio, Secufia, or yegufium, now 
Sufa, on the Druria, was the metropolis of this fmall 
kingdom The SaialS pofleflcd the country lying be¬ 
tween the Alpes Graite on the north, and the country of 
the Libicii on the fouth. Their chief cities were Au- 
gufta Praetoria, and Eporedia, now Aorta and Ivrea, both 
on the Great Druria; for in this country were two ri¬ 
vers, as Pliny obferves bearing the fame name; one, 
called the Great Druria, fpringing from the Alpes Graise} 
the other, which he ftyles the Little Druria, rifing on the 
Alpes Cottiae. Augufta Praetoria was fo called from a co¬ 
lony of three thoufand praetorian foldiers, feat thither by 
.Auguftus. Eporedia, built about a hundred years before 
the Chriftian aera, was firft a Roman colony, and after¬ 
wards a municipiura. The territory of the Lepontii lay 
between the Salalfi and the Lacus Verbanus, now Lago 
Maggiorc : their metropolis was Ofcela, called by the 
modern inhabitants Domo d’Ofcela. Next to them were 
the Libicii, or Libui, who poffefled that tract which was 
watered by the Seflites, now the Sefila. Their chief ci¬ 
ties were Vercellse and Laumellum, which ftill retain 
their ancient names. The country of the Canini lay be¬ 
tween the lakes Verbanus and Larius. Ihe Alpes Mari- 
timse, or Maritime Alps, which we have mentioned above, ritinu.aad 
extended from the mouth of the Varus to Mount Velulus,. Graia. 
nowVefoj.in Piedmont, and were fo called from their 
fituation. The Alpes Graise, or Greek Alps, reached 
from Mount Cenis to the ancient Mons Jovis, at prefent 
known by the name of the Great St. Bernard. Some an¬ 
cient writers fuppofe, that Hercules palled thefe moun¬ 
tains, at the head of an army of Greeks, on his return 
from Spain, after he had fubdued Geryon, and derive 
from thence the appellation of Alpes Graise; but Livy • 
looks upon this expedition of Hercules as altogether fa¬ 
bulous (P). 1 • • 

^ ' Liguria, 

"> Jac. Spon. Mifc. Er. Anfiq. p. 19*. " Vide Plin. lib. iii. 

cap. 5, 17. Veil. PaterC'lib. i. cap. 15. Tacit. Hill. lib. i. cap. 7Q, 

“ Liv. lib. v. cap. 33. 

(P) The countries,' which inhabitants counted among the 
we have hitherto deferibed, Ligurian nations, with the 
are, by btrabo and Livy, epithets of Montani and Co¬ 
placed within the confines of mati, to diftinguifli thern from 
the ancient Liguria, and the thofe who inhabited Liguria, 

properly 
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Liguria. Liguibi properly fo called,' was bounded on the eaft 
by the river Macra, on the weft by the Varus, on the 
fouth by the Liguftic fea, and on the north by the Po. 
Cities of note in this country were, on the coaft, Nicsea, 
now Nizza, built by the Mafiilienfes, as a barrier againft 
the Ligures Montani ? } Poitus Herculis Monoeci, now 
Monaco ( Q^), Albinteraalium or Albium Intemelium, 
Albium Ingaunum or Albingaunum, Vada Sabata, Ge¬ 
nua, Portus Delphini, .and Portus Lunse; now Vintimig- 
lia, Albenga, Vado, Savona, Genoa, Porto- Fino, and 
Golfo delle Spezic, were all on the coaft now called La 
Riviera di Genoa. Cluverius fuppofes Vada, andSabatia, 
or Sabata, to be one and the fame city, which he calls 
VadaSabatia; but is therein contradidted by the learned- 
Lucas Holftenius. Genua was, in ancient times, as it is at 
prefent, the chief city of Liguria, and an emporium, as 
Strabo ftyles it, to which merchants reforted from all parts. 
The modern writers call it Janua,; and pretend that it was 
built by Janus; but the ancients conftantly write it Ge¬ 
nua : it was deftroyed by Mago, the Carthaginian, and 
rebuilt by the Romans. Portus Luna: is placed, by all the 
ancients, in Liguria ; but the city of Luna ftood on the 
eaft bank of the Macra, in Etruria^. The inland cities of 
Liguria were, Pollentia, Alba Poropeia, Afta, Aquae 
Statiella, Forum.Fulvii or Valentium, Induftria, Dertona, 
and Iria; now Poilenza, Alba, Afti, Aqui, Valenza, 

p Strab. lib. iv. p. 140, S Tacit. Hid. ib. lii. cap. 15. Mela, 

lib. ii. cap. i. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

properly fo called. Some an- ( Q_) Portus Herculis, and 
cient writers, quoted by Pliny Portus Monxci, were, accord- 
(6), derive the Leponiii from ing to Ptolemy, two diflindl 
the Greeks, whom they fup- cities; for that writer fpeaks 
pofe Hercules to have left in of Tropsa Augufti lying be- 
thefe countries, after he had tween them. But all the an- 
pafled the Alps, becaufe of cient geographers and hillori- 
tbeir being difabled, by the ans call the fame place fome- 
bardfhips they had fuffered times Portus Herculis, and 
on that occaiion, from purfu- fometimesPortus Herculis Mo- 
ing their march with the noeci, at prefent Monaco, 
reft of the army. But this The remains of the Trop®a 
opinion has no other founda- Augufti, which was no other 
xuin, than the fimilitude be- than a trophy eredled in ho- 
tween the name of that people, nour of Auguftus, are flill vifi- 
and the Greek verb /W/c, n> ble on the fummit of a moun- 
leave. tain that overlooks Monaco. 

(C) Plin. lib. iii. cap. 20. 


Tortona, 
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Tortona, and Voghera. Induftria was^ by the ancient 
Ligurians, called Bodincomagum, becaufe it Hood on the 
Po, which was known to them by the name of bodincui, 
that is, the Bottomlefs. Some writers make the river Iria 
the eaftern boundary of Liguria; but, as Livy ’’ places the 
cities of Calftidium and Litubium in that country, Cluve- 
rius extends its confines on this fide to the river Trebia. 

Next to Liguria lay Gallia Cifpadana, extending from Gallia Cif. 
Trebia to the city of Ancona; bounded on the north by f>adana. 
the Po and part of the Adriatic ; and on the fouth by the 
Apennines, parting it from Etruria. It was called Gallia 
from its inhabitants, and Cifpadana, becaufe it lay on the 
fide of the Po, next to Rome- Ibis country was pof- 
fdfedbythe Boii, the Lingones, and the Scnones. The 
chief cities of the Boii were, Placentia, Parma, Mutina, 
and Bononia : of the Lingones ; Ravenna, Forum Cornelii, 

Faventia, Solona, F’crum Livii, Forum Popilii, and Cse- 
fena ; now Ravenna, Imola, Faenza, Citta di Sole, Forli, 
Forlinpopoli, and Caefena : of the Scnones; Ariminum, 

Pifaurum, Fanum Fortunae, Sena Gailica, and Ancona ; 
now Rimini, Pefaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, and Ancona. 

Gallia Tranfpadana extended from the countries of the callla 
Lepontii, Libicii, and Canini, mentioned above, and Tranff^t- 
counted by Strabo and Pliny among the Subalpine na- daaa, 
tions, to the Adriatic Sea, and the river Formio, now 11 
Rifano, parting it from Iftria, being bounded on the fouth 
by the Po, and on the north by the Alpcs Rhaeticac and 
Carnicae ; the former feparating it from Rhxtia, now the 
Trentin, and the latter from the country of the Carni, 
now Carniola. This part of Cifalpine Gaul was inhabit¬ 
ed by the following nations ; the Orobii, the Infubres, the 
Latvi, the Cenomani, the Euganei, and the Veneti, and 
contained many cities of great note. Of thefe Comum, 
Bergomum, and Forum Licinii, now Como, Bergamo, 
and Pieve d’lhcino, or, as others will have it, Berlafina, 
belonged to the Orobii; Mediolanum, Laus Pompeia, and 
Forum Intuntorum, now Milan, Loili, and Crema, to 
the Infubres ; Novaria and Ticinium, now Novara and 
Pavia, to the La;vi; Brixia, Cremona, Mantua, and Ve- 
tona, to the Cenomani; Sabium, Voberna, Edrum, and 
Vannia, cities long fmee demoliflicd, to the Euganei; 

Patavium, Vicetia or Vicentia,^ Atefte, Forum Alieni, 

Farvifum, Ceneta, Aquileia, Forum Jullii, and Targelte 
near the Formio, now Padua, Vincenza, Efte, Ferrara, 

Frevifo, Ceneda, Aquilea, Civita di Friuli, and Triefte, 
to the Veneti, by whom all that tradl, which extends 
' Liv. lib. xxxii. cap. 19. 
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from of ^ie Fx)ripio, was 

agcjciu|x^'fi<aSei^ ^Ji'; 'i^rlages' the Carni^ made 

Hf^felWa ni^ets of tKfe e^untry ijetween that river 
jiatt the'^ilaverftunii ilot^^e PiaVe. - - ; 

. Jtajy, proj^eriy ft! coaft of the 

^Wriat^, from t^ city of -Aiiwna tQ the-river Frento, 
flK^yv the>iForis»re t' ^itd, v§h thti hiEditerranean, from the 
Maera to the SilarOs, now tftc .'Sste'j aiid'Comprehended 
Etruria, Iifmi>ria, Sa^inium^' Litiuiri, Picenum, the- 
eoiintries of the ’ifeltinj^ ihUrucini, Peligni, Harfi, Fren- 
tarii, Safeuifes, ffirpini, Campani, and Picentinl. 

; Etruria,*^fnhabite^j.by the Etrurians, Tufcans, or, as 
the Glrceks ftyle.,tbem, Tyrrhenians, was bounded on the 
)€aft by the Tiber, on the weft by the Maera, on the fouth 
bysthlEf Tyrrhenian fea, and on the north by the Apennines’. 
The inhabitants ar^'divided by Livy % and Dionylius of 
tlajicarnaffasinto twelve different nations, or rather 


tribps, each of which had their peculiar city, whence they 
borrowed^ ^heir names; The cities were, Volfinii, Clu- 
liiim, .Perulia, Cortona, '^Vretium, Falerii, Volaterrx, 
Vetulonium, Rufe^, Veii, Tarquinii, and Cxre, now 
Bolftna, Chiufi, Perugia,. Cortona, Arezzo, Civita Ca- 
ftellana, Volterra, Groffeto, and Cerveteri. 'I'he cities 
of Veil, Tarquinii, and Cxre, lieatprefent in ruins: be- 
lides thefe, the following cities were, in ancient times, of 
great note in Etruri;; on the coalt, or at a fmall diltance 
i'rom'it, Lnnc, I’iia’, Partus Hcituiis Labronis or Li- 
burni, Popul'.'iiia, , ,ia;. a, Cofa, Cofx or Coffa, Cen- 
Wmccllx, and AlSum; now L’Krice, Pifa, Livorno, Tc- 
iamone, Anfidonia, Civita Vecchia, and Palo. The 
ruins of Populonia are to be feen near Piombino In the 
inland country ftood^epete, .Sutriinn, Falerii Falifeoruni, 
Fariara , Voftumnt^.^Hortanum, Hethanum, Suana, Sa- 
turnia, ^nse- Florentia, Fxiulx, Piftoria, and 

Lo(^< called by the iftodern inhabitants Nepe, Sutri, Ci- 
vtta Caftellana, Viterbo, ©rti, Orvieto, Saturna, Saona, 
Fiorenza, Fiefoli, Piftoia, and Lucca. 

' Umbria was bounded on the fouth by the Nar, now the 
' ]^ra ; on the north by the Adriatic Sea; on the eaft by 
now Fiumicino ; and on the weft by the Tiber, 
on the fide of the Apennines, next to Rome ; and on the 
other fide by the Bedefis, jpow li Ronco, which falls intb 
the Adriatic at Ravenna; fo tha|^ fhis city, Ariminura, 
Pifeunfe, fpfftdSf^, T|bna ^allica, and Cxfen^ 


‘ Liv lib. iv. cap. 13 . Si lib, v. liib. itiit. 
fib., Vi. p. 3S9. 
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though poflefled by the Lingones and Senones,' were, 
ftriftly fpeaking, in Umbria. The other places of note 
in this country were, Sarfina, Urbinum, Metaureiife, 
and Hortenfe, Sentinum, ^fis, and Camerinum or Ga¬ 
mers ; now Sarfina, Callcl Uurante, Urbino, Sentio, 
Jefi, and Camerino; thefe cities ftood between the 
Adriatic Sea and the Apennines. On the other fide of 
thefe mountains were, Iguvium, Mevania, Spoletium, 
Tifernnm, Nuceria, Camellaria, Alifium, Hifpellum, 
Fulginium, Tudor,. Intersmnium or Interamna, Narnia, 
Amcria, and Ocricuii or Ocriculum, known at prefent by 
the names of Ugubio, Bavagna, Spoleto, Citta diCaftello, 
Nocera, Allifi, Ifpello, Foligno, Totli, Terni, NarniJ 
Amelia, and Otricoli. 

The country of the Sabini lay between the Nar and the 
Anio, now the Teverone; the former feparating it from 
Umbria, and the latter from Latium. Cures, whence 
the Romans were called Quirites, was, at firft, the me¬ 
tropolis of the Sabini, and in after-ages Reate, now Riete. 
The ruins of Cures are Rill to be feen at a place called 
Vicovio di Sabina. The other cities in this country, 
worth notice, were, Nurfia, Eretum, Nomentum, Cu- 
tilise, and Amiternum ; now known by the names Norcia, 
Monte Rotondo, Lamentario. The cities of Cutiliaa and 
Amiternum have been long fince deftroyed ; but there are 
(till remaining fome ruins of the former at Civita Ducale, 
and of the latte? near the city of Aquila. 

Ncxt-to the country of the Sabini was Latium, com- 
prifed at firft within very narrow limits ; namely, the Ti¬ 
ber, the A nio, and the Circtean promontory, now Monte 
Circilli; but after the redudtion of the A'iqui, Hernici, 
Volfci, and Aufones, reaching to the river Liris, called 
by the prefent inhabitants II Garigliano : and hence the 
diftin£tion that frequently occurs in the ancients between 
Old and New Latium. In Old Latium flood the follow¬ 
ing cities, Rome, once the moft powerful city in the 
"^orld, Tibur, Prsnefte, Gabii, Tufculum, Aricia, La- 
nuvium. Alba Longa, fo called from its length, and to 
oiiHnguifh it from another city of the fame name in the 
co'ini'y of the Marfi, Lavinium, Laurentum, Oflia, An- 
femr . .,. Collatisj'and Ardea, the metropolis of the Ru- 
tu! , .fid nation. Of Gabii, and the four laft men- 
ti--.;..: : there are fcarce now any footlleps remain- 

i' ;: . i’ ■ diets ate ftill known by the names of Tivoli, 

' ■ ' iri;..' , hr >! iti, L’Aricia, Citta Lavina, Albano, Pa- 

idi TM., ...dOftia. Carfeoli or Carfula, Valeria, 

Sub- 
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SuMaqueum, and Algidum^ now Arfuli, Vico Varo, an. 
Snbiaco, belonged to the j^qui. Of Algidum fome ruin 
arc (o be feen near an inn, which the Italians call L’Ofte 
ria del Aglio. Anagnia, Alatrium, Vefulse, and Feren 
tinum, now Anagni» Alatri, Veroli, and Ferentino, wcrt 
the chief cities of the Hernici. In the country of the 
Volfci ftood Antium, Circaei or Circseum, Tarracina, 
called alfo Anxur, Suefla Pometia, whence the neighbour¬ 
ing marlh was named Palus Pometina or Pomptina, Ve- 
litrac, Cora, Norba, Privernum, Sl^, Signia, Sulmo, 
Frufino, Fabrateria, Aquinum, Cafinum, Atina,^Arpi. 
num, Arx, Sora, Fregellae, and Interamna: the ruins 
of Antium, Circsei, and Suefla Pometia, are ftill to be 
feen at Capo d’Aiizo, Citta Vecchia, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Veletri. The other cities bear at prefent the 
names of Terraciua, Veletri, Cora, Norma, Piperno, 
8ezza, Segni, Sermoneta, Frulinone Falvatera, Aquino, 
Monte Cafino, Atina, Arpino, Arce, Sora, Ponte Cofvo, 
and L’lfola In the country of the Aufones were Cakta, 
Fundi, and Formi*, at prefent Gaeta, Fondi, and Mola. 

Picenum, the country of the Picentes, lay between the 
^fis and the Aternus, now Pefcara, extending from the 
Adriatic to the Apennines, where it joined Umbria, and, 
beyond them, reaching to the country of the Sabini. 
Their chief cities were, Ancona, once poflefled by the 
Gauls, Caftrum Novum, Caftelhini Truentinum (fo called 
from the river Truentum, now the Tronto), Auximum, 
Septempeda, Tollentinumi Firmum Picenum, Afculum 
Picenum, Interamnium, and Atria; at prefent Ancona, 
Flaviano, Torre Segura, or, as others will have it, Porto 
d’Afeoli, Ofimo, S. Severino, Tolentino, Fermo, Afeoli, 
Teramo, and Atri. Fall of this region lay the country of 
the Vellini, containing the following cities, Angulus, 
Pinna, and Avia or Avella ; now called Civita di S. An¬ 
gelo, Civita di Penna, and Aquila. Next to the Veftini 
were the Marrucini, whofe fmall territory had but one 
city, namely, Teate, now Chieti. The Peligni inhabited a 
fmall tra£l lying between the countries of the Veftini and 
Marrucini to the north, and the Apennines to the foutb j 
their chief cities were, Corfinium and Sulmo; the 
ruins of the former are ftill remaining,* about eight miles 
from Sulmo, now known by the name of Sulmona. The 
Marfi were feated in an iolandvcountry, having the Peligni 
and Veftini between them and the Adriatic Sea. On the 
other fide the Apennines, they bordered on the countries 
of the Sabini and iEqui. They had only two cities, 

oamely> 
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iianiely» Alba Fucentes, fo called from the lake Fcrcmus, 
now Lago di Celano, near which it flood, and Marrubi- 
um? the former flill retains the ancient name of Alba; 
butthe latter is nowcalled Morrea. Nest to the Marru- 
rini, on the coaft, were the Frentani; in the inland 
country, the Samnites, between the Frentani and the Cam- 
pam; and the Hirpini, featetl between Samnium and the 
river Silarus, having Apulia Daunia on the north-eaft, 
and Campania on the fouth-weft. The cities of Ortona, 
Anaxanum, and Hiftonium, now Ortona, Lanzano, and 
Gukfto d’Amone, belonged to the Frentani; Bovianum, 
jEftrnia, Sepinum, Allifs, and Telcfia, now Boiano, Ifer- 
nia, Sepina, Alifi, and Talefe, to the Samnites; Beno- 
ventum, Equus, Tuticus, Abelliniim, and Compfa, now 
Benevento, Ariano, Avcllino,and Conza, to the Hirpini. 

Campania extended from the Liris to the promontory of 
Minerva, called flill II Capo di Minerva, being bounded on 
the north-eafl by Samnium, apd on the fouth-wefl by the 
country of the Hirpini. . In this tradl, which was the moft 
pleafant and fruitful of all Italy, flood the following cities ; 
on the coaft, Liternum, Baia, Mifenum, PuteoTi, Nea- 
polis, or Parthenope, Herculaneum, Pompeii, andSurren- 
turn, now Torre di Patria, Bate, Monte Mifeno, Puzzuolo, 
Napoli, Torre di Greco, Scafati, and Sorrento in the 
inltuid country, Capua, the ruins of which are flill to be 
fees about two miles from the prefent city of the fame 
natpe, Suefla Aurunca, Venafrum, Cafilinuro, Teanum 
Sidicinum, Calada, Cales, Atella, Acerrse, Nola, and Nu- 
ceria; known at prefent by the names of Sefla, Venafro, 
Nova Capua, Tiano, Cajazzo, Calvi, Averfa, Aceria, Nola, 
and Nocera. The fmall trail, lying between the promon¬ 
tory of Minerva and the river Silarus, was inhabited by a co¬ 
lony of the Picentes planted here by tlie^ Romans: Pliny “ 
and'Ptolemy call them Picentini, to diftinguifli them from 
the Picentes, wdio inhabited Picenum, on the Adriatic 
Sea. The Picentini had but two cities, namely, Picentaa, 
called by _ Stralip,'^ the metropolis of the Picentini, but at 
prefent demolifbeid, and Salernum, now Salerno. 

Magna Grsecia comprifed -Apulia, Lucania, mid the 
coufltiw of the Brutii. This country was called Greece, 
becaufe moll of the cities on the coaft w.ere Greek colo¬ 
nies, and fpoke the Greek tongue. The inhabitants gave 
it epithet of Great, not as if it was larger than 
Greece, properly fo called, but merely out of oitenta- 
tion, as Pliny informs us *. Apulia extended from the 

»>Iin. lib. ii?. cap. s. & I*. Strabo, lib- v. fub finem. 

*Pha.Ub;iii.cap. j. ^ 
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river Frento quite to the ftreights parting Italy from 

Daunia. Greece; but was divided into three parts, namely, Dau- 
nia, lying between the Frento and the Aufidus, now 

Ftiutiia. I’Ofanto; Peucetia, extending from the Aufidus to the 
iftjimns between Brundufium and Tarentum ; and Meffa- 
pia, called alfo Calabria, and lapygia, comprehending the 
peninfula. In Apulia, by which name the ancient geo¬ 
graphers underftand both Daunia and Peucetia, were the 
following cities: Teanum Apulum, Geryon, Sipuntum, 
Luceria, vEquulanum, Arpi (the ruins of which are to be 
feen near the prefent city of Foggia), Afculum 'Apulum, 
Venufia, Acherontia, Canufium, Cannae, Salapia, Rubi, 
Butunti, Barium, and Egnatia; now Civita Tragonara, 
Siponto, Lucera, Troia, Aficli, Venofa, Acirenza, Cano- 
fa, Canna, Salpe, Ruvo, Bitonto, Bari, and Terra d’An- 
azzo. In Calabria, Brundufium, Hydruntum, Caftrum 
Minervse, Callipolis, Tarentum, Neritum, and Aletium; 
now Brindifi, Otranto, Caftro, Gallipoli, Tarento, Nartlo, 
and Lezze. Near Aletium flood, in ancient times, the 
city of Rudise, the birth-place of Ennius. 

Lucenia, Lucania lay between the Silarus and the Laus, now the 
Laino, the former parting it from the country of the Pi- 
centini, and the latter from that of the Brutii. It was 
divided from Peucetia by the river Bradanus, now the 
Brandano ; and from Calabria by the upper part of the 
Sinus Tarentinus, or Gulf of Tarento. On the Mediter¬ 
ranean, or Tyrrhenian Sea, flood the cities of Paflum, 
called by the Greeks, Pofidonia, Velia, Buxentum ; or. 
the Gulf of Tarentum, Metapontum, Heraclea, anciently 
called Siris and Sybaris, afterwards known by the names 
of Thurii and Copite; in the inland country were fituatcil 
Potentia and Grumentum ; thefe cities are called by the 
prefent inhabitants, Pefto, Pifeiotta, Policaftro, Terre di 
Mare, Policore, Potenza, and Clarimonte. The ciry ol 
Thurii, or Thurium, was deftroyed foon after the fecond 
Carthaginian war. 

Brutii. The Brutii pofleffed that peninfula which extends from 

Lucania to the ftreights feparating Sicily from Italy. In 
this corner of Italy, as we may call it, flood the follow¬ 
ing cities; on the weftem coaft, Cerilli, Clampetia, Tern* 
fa, Terina, Lametia, Scyllseum, and Rhegium; now Ci- 
rella, Amantea, Torre Loppa, Nocera, Sant’ Eufemia, 
Sciglio, and Reggio : on the eaftern coaft, Locri, called 
Epizephyrii, from the promontory Zephyrium j Caulonia, 
Scylacium, Cioto, Petilia, andRufeianum ; now Jeraces, 
Caftel Veteri, bquillaci> Crotone, Belicaftro, and Rolfanq; 
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in the inland country, Confcntia, now Confenza, formerly 
the metropolis of the Brutii; Pandofia, and Hipponium, 
called by the Romans, Vibo Valentia, and by the mo¬ 
dern inhabitants, Monte Leone. Thefe are the chief 
cities of Italy, which we fhall dcfcribe as we have occa- 
Con to treat of them in the fecjuel of the hillory. 

The rivers which it may be proper to take notice of in Rivtrt. 
this place, are the Po, called by the Latins, Padus and 
Eridanus, which fprings from Mount Vcfulus, now Vefo, 
one of the higheft among the y\lps, and difcharges itfclf 
into the Adriatic Sea by feven different ftreams, after 
having received into its channel above thirty rivers. On 
the Alps likewife rife the Druria, the Seflites, the Tici- 
num, the Addua, the Ollius, the Mincius, the Tanarus, 
the Trebia, and the Rhenus Bononienfis ; now the Dora, 

Seffta, Tefino, Atida, Oglio, Mincio, Panaro, Trebia, and 
Reno di Bologna. Tlie Athefis, now the Adige, has its 
fourcc, like the others we have mentioned, in the Alps, 
waters the cities of Trent and Verona, and is the only 
great river in Lombardy that docs not fall igto the Po, 
which it mull have done, had it run but a little farther 
before its entering the Adriatic. The Arnus, and the Ti¬ 
ber, which receive the Clanis, the Nar, and the Anio, now 
la Chiana, la Nera, and il Teveronc, fpring from the 
Apennines, and fall into the Mediterranean. The Liris, 
which feparates Latium from Campania ; the Vulturnus, 
in Campania ; the Silarus, parting the Picentini and Lu- 
cani; the Sybaris, and Crathis, in Lucania; the Aufidus, 
in Apulia; the Aternus and Metaurus, in Picenum; 
now 'Jse Garigliano, Volturno, Silara, Cochile, Crati, 
I’Ofaiito, Pefcara, and Metauro ; were all rivers of great 
note, and are much celebrated by the ancients. 

The chief mountains of Italy are the Alps and the 
Apennines; the former parting it from Gaul, Vindelicia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, taking Italy in its greatell ex¬ 
tent ; and the latter dividing it into almoll equal parts (R). 

(R) Fellusis of opinion, that us, that, in the language of the 
the Alps borrowed their name Celtes, all high mountains were 
from the Latin word alius, called Alps. Others derive the 
which the Sabines pronounced name of the Alps from one Al- 
fignifyingwArVe, becaufe bion, the fon of Neptune, 
they were afmoff always cover- who, they fay, was killed by 
#d with Ihow ■ t). But Ifido- Hercules in dilputii^ his pat- 
rus (2), and Servius (3), tell fage over thefe mouiftains. 

. (OFeft.’,il>.ni. (»)Ifidor.Orig.lib.iji. (j)S«rviuiin 
'lib.iii. ABnrid. 
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The Aips are a long chain of mountains^ which begins at 
the mouth of the Varus, and, after a great many irregu¬ 
lar turnings of about ei^ht hundred miles, ends at the 
river Arfia, in Iftria. The maritime Alps reach from 
Vada or Vado, to the fource of the Varus; the Cottiae, 
from the fource of the Varus to the city of Sufa; from 
thence the Grai* to Little St. Bernard: and the Pennina;, 
from that mountain to Monte St. Gottard, or St. Githrard: 
to the Penninae are joined the Alps Rhscticae, which ex¬ 
tend to the fpring of the river Piave ; thofc which reach 
from thence to Iftria, and the head of the Savus, are 
called Noricse and Carnicae. The Apennines extend from 
the maritime Alps, where they take their rife, quite to 
the ftreights u'hich feparate Italy from Sicily. The 
mountains Maflicus, hear Suefla; Gaurus, between Pu- 
teoli and Baise ; Tifata, at a fmall diftance from Capua ; 
Vefuvius, in the neighbourhood of Nola; and Garganus, 
in Apulia ; are much celebrated both by the ancient and 
modern writers 

Italy lies between the 38th and 46th degrees of north 
latitude, in the 6th and 7th north climate. We need not 
here enlarge on the fruitfulnefs and various produdtions 
of this happy region. It has been obferved, that whatever 
dcfirable things nature has dropped frugally and fparingly 
in other countries, are found in Itrdy as in their original 
feminary: whence Tome call it the parent of plenty; 
others, the fountain of earthly blifs, the incomparable re¬ 
gion of this globe, the garden of Europe, the epitome of 
the world, or rather a little world itfelf. The ancient 
inhabitants of Italy lhail be the fubjeft of the following 
fc£Iion. 


S E C T. II. 

Of the Ancient State and Firjl Inhabitants of Italy. 

'THERE is fuch a difagreement among the ancients in 
■* what they have written concerning the firft inhabir 
tants of Italy, that we cannot pretend to give any fatif- 
fa£to^ account of the primitive ftate of that country. 
,We fhall therefore only relate, in this place, what has 
been tranfmittqd to us on fo perplexed and intricate a fub« 
•je 61 :^ by^thc moft credible writers of antiquity, witho# 

r V. Vide Quver.Antiq. Itat. lib. iii. Plin. lib.xiii. cap> ». Liv. 
lib. xxii. Virgil, lib. ii. Georg, vtr. 14.3. & lib, iii, vcr.5S5. Kircb. 
Mund. Subterr. tom. i. 
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taking upon us to prefer the authority of one to that of 
another, fince they may be all, for aught we know, and 
as the moft judicious among them feem to inCnuate, 
equally miftaken. We lhall begin with Latium, which 
rofe, by degrees, to be the feat of a powerful republic, and 
of an empire which had no other bounds than thofe of 
our hemifphere. Old Latium, which from the banks of ThtMa^ 
the Tiber extended no farther than foutiiward to the Cir- c/ 

caran promontory, being bounded on the north by the 
Anio, and on the eaft by Mount Aigidus, only eighteen 
miles diftant from Rome, was, at different times, inha¬ 
bited by the following nations *; the Aborigines, Pelafgi, 

Arcades, Siculi, Aurunci, and Rutuli: New Latium, 
which reached to the Liris, was poflelTcd by the Volfci, 

Ofei, Aufones, Coriolani, Fidenates, and Sicani. Some 
hiftorians are of opinion, that the Aborigines were fo call- Abmsmtt, . 
ed, becaufe they had been in Italy from the beginning, 
and did not derive their origin from any other country: 
others, changing the name of Aborigines into Aberrigi- 
nes, hold that they were a wandering people, fuch being 
the import of that word, who, coming from different coun¬ 
tries, met accidetally in Italy, and there lived by rapine *• 

Dionyfms of Halicarnaffus, perfuaded that they came 
from Arcadia, propofes two other opinions; either that 
they were ftylcd Aborigines, becaufc they lived on moun¬ 
tains, in which the Arcadians took great plcafure ; or be¬ 
caufe they gave origin to the Latins who being defeend- 
ed from them, called them Aborigines, that the peo¬ 
ple from whom they derived their origin. Inc appella¬ 
tion of Aborigines, in the fiift acceptation, is derived 
from the Greek words oreon genos, that is, natives ef the 
mounums t in the fccond, from the Latin word enga^ which 
imports origin. The above mentioned writer takes them 
to be one and the fame people with the CEnotri^i, who, 
leaving their native country Arcadia, eroded the fta, and 
fettled in Latium, above four hundred years before the 


^T^he Peb’fgi were originally Peloponnefians, who, be- Pelajgi. 
ing driven out of their country by the Curetes and Le e- 
ges, fettled firft in Theffaly, and removed from thence 
into that part of luly which’is watered by the Fo, 
they buUt the city of Spina. Some of them crofled the 
-Apennines, joined the Aborigines, and, haVitig nia c 


, * Flin. lib. ;a. cap. s. • Vide Viftor. de Orig. Roman. 

Dion. Hal. lib.i. Amiq-Rom. cap. lo. 
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tbctnfelves mafters of-great part of Umbria and Hctruria, 
drove the Siculi out of tbefe countries, and obliged them 
to ,fly for refuge into Sicily. They likewife took feveral 
cities of Campania from the Aurunci j but, at length, 
being afflifted with many calamities, they abandoned their 
conquefts, and returned to Greece From them the 
Aborigines borrowed many cuftoms of Greece. About 
Arcades. fixty years before the Trojan war, another colony arrived 
from Peloponnefus, in a port of Latium, under the con- 
du£t of Evander the Arcadian, who being kindly received 
by Faunus, at that time king of the country, and fufl'cred 
to fettle on a fmall uncultivated hill near the Tiber, in¬ 
troduced the worfhip of the gods of his country, and 
taught the inhabitants the ufe of the Greek letters (S), 
and of fttinged inftruments of mufic. By thefe means he 
reformed the cuftoms, and foftened the manners of the 
Aborigines, who, at the time of his arrival, Itill lived 
after a favage manner, and without any regulation of 
laws-^. Another colony of Arcadians and Eleans, arriv¬ 
ing in Latium, with Hercules, are faid to have fettled 
there, and made one people with thofc who accompanied 
Evander. 

Siculi. jjjg Siculi were, according to Dionyfius of Halicar- 

nalTus, the firft inhabitants of Latium } but being <!riveji 
from thence by the Aborigines, Velafgi, and other na¬ 
tions, from ail the countries of Italy, they took refuge in 
Sicily (T). The Aurunci, or Arunci, were originaliy 

r Idem ibid, a Dion. Hal. ibid. p. 25. 

(S) The Greek characters to be one and the fame peoj'Ie 
were the firft which the La- with the Sicani. If this opi' 
tins made ufe of. Of this there nion lie true, they came ori- 
was ftill remaining a plain ginnlly from Spain, according 
proof in the time of Auguftus, to Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, 
to wit, the treaty between Thucydides, and Philiftus, an 
Tarquin the Proud, and the ancient Sicilian writer ; but, 
Gabii, which was written in according to Diodorus .Siculus, 
Latin words, but Greek let- from Sicily, that author being 
ters, on a wooden fliield cover- of opinion, that the Sicar.i 
ed with the ikin of the ox that inhabited Sicily from the firft 
had been facrificed on that oc- ages of the world. Sophocles 
cafion (i).. fays, they were called Siculi 

(T) As to the origin of the from one Siculus their king. 
Siculi, Pliny (a) takes them 

. (») Dionyfius Halicar. lib. iv. p. *46. {2) Plm.Ub.iii> 

cap. s- 
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Aufones *; of whom hereafter. Vfrgil fpeaks of them 
as a Trojan colony The Rutuli were defcended from 
the Aborigines. Thefe were the various nations which, 
at different times, had been mafters of all, or great part 
of Latium, before the arrival of .tineas. 

In New Latium the Volfci were a very warlike people; 
but ancient authors give no account of their origin: they 
only tell us, that they had a language peculiar to them- 
felves. Their territory comprehended one of the molt 
confiderable portions of Old Latium. The Ofci, Opici, 
orObfci, were defcended from the Aufones (U). The 
Fidenates were a colony of the Albani, and the Coriolani 
of the Volfci. As to the Aufones, they came originally 
from Greece, and were one of the molt ancient colonies 
that fettled in Italy (W). From them firft the countries 
where they fettled, and afterwards all Italy, took the name 
of Aufonia. 

Next to Old Latium lay Hetruria, which was inhabited 
by the Tyrrhenians, called alfo Hetrufei, Etrufei, Tufei, 
and fometimes Thufei. The name of Tyrrhenians they 
borrowed from their leader Tyrrhenus; that of Hetrufei, 
from one of their kings; and the laft from the Greek 
word thuo^ to facrtfice, the Hetrufeans having been Ikilled 
above all other nations, in the ceremonies that were ufed 


' Ariftot. PoUt. lib. vii. cap. 
Ifaac Xzetzes, p. m. t 

(U) From their name ety- 
mologifts derive the Latin word 
oh/ccenuSf ohfecne ; for they had 
the charadler of being licen¬ 
tious in their converfation, and 
lewd in their manners, above 
the reft of the inhabitants of 
Italy. Their language was 
different from that of the Ro¬ 
mans ; for Ennius ufed to 
boaft, as Gcllius informs us( i J, 
that he could fpeak Ofeian, 
Greek, and Latin. 

(W) They firft planted 
themfelves in New Latium; 
hut being driven from thence 

(i) Aul. Gell. lib. xvii. 


»o. Servius in lib, vii. ^neid. 

Virg. Georg, lib. ii. ver. 385. 

by new adventurers, they re¬ 
tired to that part of Campania, 
which lies betwe'en Teamim 
and Capua (2). They were 
called Aufones, according to 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, 
from Aufon, the lotj of Ulyl- 
fes by Calypfo, whom he fup- 
pofes to have reigned over 
them while they were in La¬ 
tium. But that writer is mif- 
taken, fince they had the name 
of Aufones long beioie the ar¬ 
rival of .®neas, and conse¬ 
quently before the fuppoled 
king Aufon could be born. 

(») Dion. Hal. lib. vi. cap. $• 
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in performing facrificcs ». They came orignally, accord- 
ing to the common opinion both of the Greek and Ladn 
■writers, from Lydia, under the condufi of Tyrrhenusj 
and, arriving in Italy, fettled firft in that traft which lies 
between the Adriatic fea and the Apennines, after having 
driven out the U mbri, and taken from them, as Pliny in- 
forms us three hundred cities. Being animated by the 
fuccefs that attended them on their firft arrival, they ex¬ 
tended their coriquefts beyond the Apennines, and made 
themfelves nsafters of the terri'tories of Nola and Capua, 
and alnioft ot the whole coaft; of that fea, which from 
them took the name of Tyrrhenian. Thefe countries they 
held till the invafion of the Gauls, when they were driven 
from the coaft of the Adriatic fea by that warlike nation, 
and from Campania by the Latins : fo that they were ob¬ 
liged to take refuge in _tbat country which lies between 
the Macra and Tiber, and is called by all the ancients 
Hetruria. 

There is a great difagreement among authors relating to 
the origin of the Lignres. Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus owns, 
that he cannot determine whether they were defeended 
from the Gauls, or from fome- of the ancient nations in¬ 
habiting Italy. Strabo, fpeaking of the various tribes liv¬ 
ing among or near the Alps, fays, that they were all ori¬ 
ginally Gauls, except the Ligures * 5 and clfewhere feems 
inclined to believe, that Liguria was firft peopled by 
Greek colonies. Some carry up their origin to the fabu¬ 
lous heroes of antiquity, and others, led by the fimilitude 
of names, to the Ligyes mentioned by Herodotus as 
attending, Xerxes in. his expedition into Greece. The 
Ligyes arc placed by fome ancient geographers in Colchis, 
by others in Albania. Sextus Pompeius will have the 
Ligures to be defeended from the Siculi * j hut the moft 
conunon opinion is, that they came originally from Celtic 
Gaul (X). 

The 

f Vide Serviuro in lib, i. .*neid. Ifidor. de Origin, & Brief. 
}n Hiftoric. Defeript, Tufcor. i> Plin. lih. ii. cap. 4. * Strab. 

)ib.'ii. k Herodpt. Jib. vii. cap. 7B. t Seat. Pomp. 

rib.kv 3 i. 

. Of this origin Chive- gave to the Po, to exprefs the 
jius (i) difiebvers tone traces depth of that river. The 
in the word which word as the fame writer 

was, according to Polybius and obferves, is ftill ufed by the 
Bliftjr, the name the Ligures Genuaos, and figuifies iMm ; 

(0 Cluver. foil. Antiq. lib. iiiJ 
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The Umbri are counted by th^ Roman writers among Uairi. 
thofe nations of whofe origin we' have no records, ami 
therefore ftyled the Aborigines of Italy. The name of 
Umbri, or Ombri, Pliny “ derives from the Greek word 
embres, fignifying a fl)t>wer, becaufc they had cfcaped 
a deluge, occafioned by violent fliowers, which had 
laid their lands under water. Before the arrival of the 
Tyrrhenians, they poffefled great part of that country 
which was afterwards known by the name of Cifalpinc 
Gaul 4 but were driven from thence by the Tyrrhenians, 
as the Tyrrhenians were expelled, in their turn, by the 
Gauls. 

The Sabini were, according to fomc ancient writers, a Sabhi, 
colony of Lacedaemonians 4 according to others, the off- ^ 
fpring of the Aufones. The name of Sabini they took, if 
Portius Cato is to be credited, from Sabinus, the fon of 
Sancus, or Sabus, whom they worlhipped under the name 
of Dius Fidius. From the Sabini were defcended the Pi- 
centcs, Frentani, Marrucini, Pcligni, Veftini, Marfi, 

.Aiqui, Hernici, and the Samnites 4 from the Samnites, 
the Hirpini, Lucani, Brutii, and Campani. 

The CEnotri were, accordi:^ to the moll ancient Oenotrii, 
writers, originally Arcadians. Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus 
fays, that they were the firil Greeks who pafled the Io¬ 
nian fea, and fettled in Italy, under the conduft of OEno- 
trus and Peucetius, two fons of Lycaon, king of Arcadia. 
Peucetius landed at the lapygian promontory, made him- 
felf mafter of Apulia and Calabria, and, from his own 
name, called the inhabitants Peucetii; and hence that 
tradl was named Apulia Peucetia. OEnotrus landed on 
the oppoflte coaft, and poffefled himfclf of Lucania and 
Brutium. From him this trafi: was called QEnotria, and 
not from the Greek word oints, as Servius " pretends^ 
becaufe this country produced great plenty of excellent 


Plin. lib. iii. cap. 4. 

whence he concludes, that the 
Ligures had the fame origin 
with the inhabitants of Ger- 
many, who were, beyond all 
doubt, fo many branches of the 
ancient Celta. But when, or 
on what occafion, thefb Gauls 
removed from their native 
country, we find no where re- 


■ Serviutin lib. i. ^neid. 

corded. However, it U certain 
that they were fome of the 
moft ancient inhabitants bf 
Italy; and confequently, that 
they ctoffed the Alps many 
ages before thofe Gauls, from 
whom Cifal^pe Gaul took its 
name. 


z 4 
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wines, The CEnotrians fpread themfelves afterwards into 
Umbria, and, according to fome writers, as far as La- 
tium and the country of the Sabini (Y). 

The Crotoniates, Locrenfes, Tarentini, Meflapij, A- 
puli, Salentini, Calabri, and lapygcs, wcie, beyond all 
doubt, of Greek extraftion, and fettled in that part 
of Italy, from them, called Great Greece, many ages 
after the Umbri, Siculi, and Aufones, which three na¬ 
tions are reckoned, by moll of the ancients, among the 
Aborigines, or natives ol Italy, as if they had been there 
from the beginning, and did not derive their origin from 
any other nation. Of the Gauls, and their different tranf- 
migratioas into Italy,, we (hall have occafion to fpeak in a 
more proper place (Z). SECT 


< (Y) A modern writer Is of 

opinion, that the CEnotrus of 
the ancients was Noah, who, 
to avoid theinfidts and evil de- 
figns of Ham, came with Ja- 
pheth and Gomer into Italy, 
and reigned in Latium tinder 
the name of Janus, which he 
derives from the Hebrew jain, 
and the Chaldee jalno, fignl- 
fying n-vinc, beciiiife he firft 
plained vines, and difeovered 
the fecret of preiling grapes, 
and making their juice potable 
(i). For this reafon the 
Greeks call him CEnotrus, 
which, in Greek, anfwcrs the 
furname of Janus. But, after 
^11, thefe are only conjeftures, 
which every one may adopt or 
rejedf as he pleafes. Some arc 
of opinioij, that the (Enotrii 
were' the firft inhabitants of 
Italy ! but moll of th? ancients 
tell us, that the country where 
they fettled on their arrival 
was firft poflefled by the Au¬ 
fones, whom they drove out. 

(Z) Thus far we have relatt 
ed what we find in profane hif- 
^rians concernrHg the firft in¬ 


habitants of Italy. But Eufe- 
bius ami Cedrenus (i), look¬ 
ing upon their accounts as fa¬ 
bulous, tell us, that Italy was 
firft peopled by the defeendents 
of Kittim, the fourth fon of 
Javan, who being planted in 
that part of Greece, which has 
been lince called Macedon, 
fpread themfelves, as their 
numbers increai'ed, as far ns 
jEtolia, and from thence ad¬ 
vanced in queft of a more fer¬ 
tile foil, to the coafts of the 
Adriatic fea, which they croff- 
ed, and fettled at laft in that 
fruitful and pleafant country, 
which was afterwards known 
by the name of Italy. The 
opinion of thefe writers is, in 
fome degree, confirmed by 
what we read in Suidas, who 
tells us, in exprefs terms, that 
the Latins were anciently call¬ 
ed Ketii. Befides, Dionyfius 
of Halicarnaflus mentions a 
city in Latium, called Ketea ; 
and Ariftotle fpeaks of a lake 
nearCumse, namedKetus ( t)* 
Reineccius, falling in with 
Eufebius and Cedrenus, is of 


(i) Vide Kircher in Latio Antiq.& Nova (») Eufeb. in 

Citron. & Cedreh. bb. i. Annal. (3) Ariilot. 4 e Mirab. 

opinion, 
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SECT. III. 

Of the Ancient Kings of Hetruria, Latium, and Alba. 

^ H E Hetrurians and Latins are the only two nations 
in Italy of which we find any thing recorded worth 
mentioning, before the foundation of Rome. We are 
told, indeed, that the Umbrians and Ligurians made once 
a great figure ; that the former were mafters of the bell 
part of Italy, and that the latter were governed by their 
own kings, princes of great power, many ages be!ore the 
arrival of .tEneas in l.atium: but this is all we know of 
them till their wars with the Romans rendered them more 
famous. We fhall therefore confine ourfelves to the He¬ 
trurians and Latins. Of the former we fhall fpeak here¬ 
after more at length. As for Latium, we know but very 
little concerning the ancient Hate of that country s and the 
little we know is fo blended with fable, as to leave us no 
way of diftinguilhing the truth. 

The kings we find mentioned as reigning in Latium, 
before the arrival of ALneas, are Picus, Faunus, and La- 
tinus. Picus is fuppofed by Virgiland others, to have 
been the fon of Saturn; butVoflius is of opinion, that 
there never reigned any king of that name in Latium, and 
looks upon all that is faid of Picus as quite fabulous. Ihe 
next king is Faunus, fuppofed to have been the fon of 

Vide Virgil, lib. »ii. ^neid, ver. 48, 49. 

opinion, that Italy did not ./Etolia, or, as the Greeks 
take that name from Italus, write it, Aitolia. 7 he way into 
king of the QEnotrians, but fo plealant a^ country being 
troin jEtolus, and a colony of once known, it was not long 
-Etolians, that is, of the de- before the Pelafgi, the Arca- 
feendents of Kittim. who, un- dians, and other Greek narmns, 
der him, fettled in that coun- followed their countrymen, 
tiy. He obferves, .that by and fettled in the ealfcrn and 
only throwing out the firll let- fouthern parrs of Italy, while 
ter of aEtolia, and changing the Tyrrhenians from Lynia 
the I) into a. Which change is and the Celtae, afterwards call- 
found in the name of JEthalia, ed Ligurians, from beyond 
an illand near Italy, peopled the Alps, planted themic ves 
I>y the jEtolians, it becomes in the weftern and northern 
Italia; fo that Italy, according provinces. Thus was Ita y, 
tothefe writers, was firll peo- before the arrival of Aineas, 
pled by the defeendents of pofleffed by Greeks, Ly tans, 
Kittim, who had fettled in and Celt*. 


Of tie ga- 
‘verameat 
and kings 
of tktan- 
dent He¬ 
trurians. 
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Picus. In his time Evander landed with a colony of Ar- 
cadians, in a port of Latium 5 and, .heing allowed by him 
to fettle with his followers on a fnaall uncultivated hill 
near the Tibetf built there a city, which he called Pal- 
lantium, that being the name of the capital of his domi. 
nions in Arcadia, which he had besn conftrained to leave 
for having accidentally killed his father Echemus. Faunas 
Lnhnt. fucceeded by Latinos, his fon, according to Virgil p, 

bom of a nymph named Marica according to others, by 
one of the miftrefles of Hercules 5 for that hero is faid to 
have arrived in Latium during Faunus’s reign. Faunus 
had married, to bis lirft wife, his own lifter Fauna, a fa¬ 
mous prophetefe; but as (be brought him no children, and 
a fon was born to him after his marriage with Hercules’ 
miftrefs, it was thought that the child was rather Her¬ 
cules’fon thsm his. But however that be, the name of 
JBneaj ar- Latinus is very famous in hiftory, not on account of any 
military exploits performed by him, but for the arrival of 
^neas in Latium, which happened ia his reign. 

This prince was engaged in a war with the Rutuli, in 
which he was attended with very indifferent fuccefs, 
when news were brought him that a foreign army had 
made a defeent on his coafts, pillag^ the maritime part 
of his dominions, and were fortifying themfelves in a 
camp, at a fmall diftance from the fea. He forthwith 
marched againft them with all his forces, hoping to oblige 
them to re-embark, and abandon his dominions, without 
meeting with any great reCftance from a band of of vaga¬ 
bonds, as he fuppofed, or pirates, come only to feek for 
plunder; but finding them, as he drew near, well armed, 
and regularly drawn up in battalia, he thought it advife- 
able to forbear engaging troops that appeared fo well 
difeiplined; and, inftead of venturing a battle, defired a 
parley. In this conference, Latinus umlerftanding who 
they were, and being, at the fame time, ftruck with ter¬ 
ror, and touched with compalEon for thofe brave but un¬ 
fortunate men, entered into a treaty with them, and 
afiigued them a tracl of land for a fcttlement, on condi¬ 
tion that they fhould employ their arms, and exert their 
valour, in defence of his dominions, and look upon the 
Rutuli as a common enemy. This condition .®neas rea¬ 
dily accepted, and complied with his engagement fo faith¬ 
fully, that ■Latinus came, at ler^th, to repofe an entire 
confidence in the Trojan; and, in proof of it, gave him 

V Va£ de Or%. Idot.iib. i 
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Lavinia,. hii daughter and only child, in marriage, fecur- 
ing to him, by that match, the fuccelSon to the throne of 
Latium. Aeneas, to teftify his gratitude to Latinos, and 
aifeftion for Lavinia, gave her name to the camp he had 
pitched, and, inftead of Troy called it Laviaium. '1 he 
Trojans followed the example of their leader; and, by 
marriages, making alliances with Latin families, became, 
in a fliort time, one and the fame people with the Latins. 

In the mean time Turnus, the queen’s nephew, edu¬ 
cated in the palace, under the eye of Latinus, with the 
view of marrying Lavinia, and fucceeding to the throne, 
feeing the princefs bellowed on a ilrangcr, and all his 
views defeated, went over to the Hutuli; by exciting 
the jealoufy of that people, he brought on a battle be¬ 
tween them and the Latins, in which both he and La¬ 
tinus were killed. Thus .^neasr by the death of his fa¬ 
ther-in-law, and by that of a troublcfome rival, obtained 
the quiet pofleflion of the kingdom of I^tium, which he 
governed with great wifdom, and tranfmitted to his pof- 
terity 

^neas is faid to have reigned three years, during which 
time he eftablifhed the woiftiip of the gods of his own 
country, and to the religion of the Latins added that of 
Troy. The two palladiums, which had been the pro- 
teftors of that city, became the tutelar deities of Lavi- 
nium, and, in after-ages, of the whole Roman empire. 
The worfhip of Vcfta was likewife introduced by JEnezs, 
and virgins, from her called Vcllals, were appointed to 
keep a fire continually burning, in honour of that goddefs. 
Jupiter, Venus, and many other deities, who had been 
revered in Troy, became, in all likelihood, known to the 
Latins by means of j 3 Eneas ; a circuraftance which gave 
occafion to the poets to reprefent him under the chara£ler 
of a pious hero. 

While .iEneas was thus employed, the Rutuli, ancient 
enemies of the Latin name, entering into an alliance with 
^Mezendus king of the Tyrrhenians, took the field with a 
defigu to drive out thofe new-comers, of whofc power 
they began to conceive no fmali jealoufy. ^neas march¬ 
ed out againll them, at the head of his Trojans and La¬ 
tins. A battle enfued, which lafted till night, when 
dBneas, being puflied to the banks of the Numicus, which 
ran clofc by Lavinium, and forced into that river, was 
there drowned. The Trojans concealed his body; and, 

$ Liv. lib. i. cap, i. Dwa. Hal-lib. i. p. ^ 6 , 51. 
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pretending that he had vanilhed away on a fudden, made 
him pafs tor a deity among his credulous fubjefls, who 
accordingly eredled a temple to him, under the title of 
Jupiter Indiges ^ (A). Such was the end of /Eneas, the 
Trojan prince fo much celebrated by the Gieek and Latin 
poets. 

Upon the death of .^Jneas, his fon Euryleon, called alfo 
Afcanius and lulus, afcended the throne (B); but as the 
young king did not think it advifeable to venture a battle, 
in the very beginning of his reign, with a formidable 
enemy, who promifed himfelf great fuccefsftom the death 
of .®neas, he had the prudence to confine himfelf within 
the walls of Lavinium, and to try, whether he could, by 
an honourable treaty, put an end to fo dangerous a war. 
But, the haughty Mezentius demanding of the Latins, as 
one of the conditions of a peace,-that they fliould pay 
him yearly, by way of tribute, ail the wine produced in 
the territory of Latium, Afcanius reje£led the propofal 
with the utmoft indignation. Having caufed all the vines 
throughout his dominions to be confecrated to Jupiter, 
and thus put it out of his power to comply with the ene¬ 
my’s requcft, he refolved to make a vigorous fally, and 
try, whether he could, by force of arms, bring the in- 
fulting Tyrrhenian to more reafonable terms. The main 
body of the enemy’s army was encamped at fomc diftancc 
from Lavinium ; but Laufus, the fon of Mezentius, with 
the flower of their youth under his command, lay in¬ 
trenched at the very gates of the city. The Trojans, who 


r Dion. Hal. lib. i. p. 51. 


(A) The infeription, accord¬ 
ing to Aurelius Vi£tor, was 
coiTceived in thefe words, Pa- 
tri Deo Indigeti. The word 
indices, in the Latin tongue, 
fignified one of thofe gods who 
had been of the race of men, 
and at length were deified. 
The temple, or tomb of /Ene¬ 
as, in the time of Dionyfius 
Halicarnafienfis, was nothing 
but a riling fpot of ground fet 
round with trees. Perhaps, 
fays that writer, it was the 
tomb of. Anchifes, who died 


but a year before his (bn.(1). 
Livy likewife tells us, that 
/Eneas had divine honours paid 
him under the name of Jupiter 
Indiges (a).' 

(B) Euryleon was, accord¬ 
ing to fome, the fon of /Eneas 
byCreufa; according to others^ 
by Lavinia. He was called 
Afcanius from a river in Phry¬ 
gia, bearing that name, and 
Hus, which name was after¬ 
wards changed into lulus, from 
Ilium or Troy, 


(i) Dion. HalicaroalT. lib.i> p. 51..' (x} Liv. lib. i. 


bad 
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liaci been long accuftomed to make vigorous failles, 
marching out in the night, attacked the poft where Lau- 
fus commanded, forced his intrencliments, and obliged 
the troops he had with him to fave themfclves by flight to 
the main body of the army that was encamped on the 
plain ; but the unexpefted arrival and overthrow of their 
advance-guard ftruck them with fueh terror, that, inftcad 
of (lopping the flight of their companions, they fled with 
them, in great diforder, to the neighbouring mountains. 

Tlie Latins purfued them, and, in the purfuit, Laufus 
w'as killed ; w'hofe death fo difeouraged Mezentius, that 
he immediately fued for peace j which was granted him, 
upon condition, that for the future, the Tiber fliould be 
die boundary between the Latin and Hetrurian territories’. 

In the mean time Lavinia, who had been left with child 
bv-Aliens, entertaining a llrong jcaloufy of the ambition 
of her fon-in-law, retired to the woods, and was there 
peaceably delivered of a fon, who, from his father, was 
named ^neas, and, from the place of his birth, had the 
furname of .Sylvius: but as the queen’s flight, who had 
difappeared on a fudden, raifed fufpicions at Lavinium 
prejudicial to the reputation of Afeanius, he ufed all pof- 
fible means to remove them, caufed diligent fearch to be 
made after Lavinia, calmed her fears, and prevailed upon 
her to return to the town, with her fon, whom he ever 
after treated as a brother. Lavinium grew every day more 
populous ; but, as it was in reality the patrimony of La¬ 
vinia, and the inheritance of her fon Sylvius, Afeanius 
rcfolved to refign it to them, and build elfewhere another 
citv for himfelf. This he made the place of his refidence, Jfeamut 
and the capital of his new kingdom, calling it Alba Lon- punis Al- 
ga ; Alba from a white fow, which, we are told, Jineas 
had found in the place where it was built; and Longa, to 
diftinguifh it from another town of the fame name in the 
country of the Marfi, or rather becaufe it extended, with¬ 
out having much breadth, the whole length of a lake, near 
which it was built * (C). It was thirty years after the 
building of Lavinium, that Afeanius fixed his abode at 

s Dion. Hal. ibid. Liv. lib. i. cap. 3, t Dion. Hal. p. 

5*, 53. Liv. lib. i. cap. 3* Aur. Viftor, Orig. Rotn. 

(C) It was built at an equal colony of Latins and Trojans, 
dilftance from the lakh and the The inhabitants of this city 
mountain, probably between were called Albani, to mlrin- 
the prefent city of Albano gui(h them from ihofe of the 
aiidthelakeofCaftelGandoi- other Alba, who were called 
fi>, and peopled by a mixed Albenfes. 
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Alba ; and there he died, after a reign of about thirty- 
eight years, twelve of which he had relided at his new 
feitlement. He left a fon called lulus; fo that between 
him and Sylvius lay the right of fuccelEon to the Latin 
throne, the latter being the fon, and the former the 
grandfon, of ^neas. 

tJpon the ^ I'C Latins, not thinking it their intereft to continue 
death of divided, as it were, into two ftates, refolvcd to unite Alba 
Jfeaaius apj Lavinium into one fovereignty. As Sylvius was born 
*mite°La‘ Lavinia the daughter of Latinus, and had thereby an 
•oinium to undoubted title to the kingdom of his grandfather, where- 
Aiba. as the other was but the fon of a ftranger, the Latins be- 
ftowed the crown on Sylvius, and, to make lulus fome 
amends, decreed to him the fovereign power in affairs of 
religion ; a power which thenceforth continued in his fa¬ 
mily. Sylvius was fucceeded by thirteen kings of the 
fame race, who, for near four hundred years, reigned at 
Alba; but we fcarce know any thing of them, befides 
their names, and the years of their rcfpeftive reigns. 
Aineas Sylvius died, after a reign of twenty-nine years. 
His fon, called alfo .£neas Sylvius, governed Latium 
thirty-one years. Latinus Sylvius, who fucceeded him, 
fwayed the fceptre for the fpace of fifty-one years. Alba 
reigned thirty-nine; Capetus, by Livy named Atys, twen¬ 
ty-fix i Capis twenty-eight} and Capetus thirteen. Tiber- 
inus, who fucceeded him, engaged in a war, which proved 
fatal to him; for, in a battle, which was fought on the banks 
of the Albula, he was forced into that river, and drowned. 
From him the river took-the name of Tiber, which it has 
borne ever fince. Agrippa fucceeded Tiberinus, after a 
reign of eight years j and left the throne, which he had 
held forty-one years, to Alladius} he reigned nineteen, 
and was fucceeded by Aventinus, who left his name to 
the hill Aventinus, where he was interred. Procas, who 
fucceeded him, and reigned twenty-three years, was the 
father of Numitor and Amulius, and, at nis death, be¬ 
queathed the throne to his eldeft fon Numitor. But 
Amulius, who furpaffed his brother in courage and under- 
ftanding, drove him from the throne} and, to fccure it 
for himielf, murdered AEgeftus, Numitor’s only fon, and 
confecrated his daughter Rhea Sylvia to the worfliip of 
Vefta; by Which oonfecration {he was obliged to vow per¬ 
petual virginity. But this precaution proved inelfe<Jlual; 
for, as the veftal was going to a neighbouring fpring to 
fetch water for the performance-of a facrifice to Mars, (he 
Was met, and raviihed, by a .man difguifed in a military 
habit, like that in which the god Mars was reprefented. 

Some 
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Seine auAora think, that this counterfeit Mars was a lover 
who met her by appointment; others charge Amulius 
himfclf with ufing this violence to his niece, not fo much 
to gratify his lull, as to have a pretence to deltroy her ; 
for, ever after, he caufed her to be carefully watched, 
till Ihe was delivered of two fons; then, exaggerating her 
crime in an afl'embly of the people, he prevailed upon 
them to fentence her to death, and to condemn the fruit of 
her criminal amour to be thrown into the Tiber. The 
fentence againft Rhea was, according to fome authors, 
changed by Amulius, at the requeft of his daughter An- 
tho, into perpetual confinement, but executed againft the 
twins, who, being laid in a wooden trough, and carried 
to the foot of Mount Palatine, where there turned adrift 
on the Tiber, which, at that time, overflowed its banks. 
But the wind and ftream proved fo favoui able, that, at the 
fall of the water, the two infants were left fafe on the 
Itrand, and there happily found by Fauftulus, the chief of 
the king’s Ihcpherds, and fuckled by his wife Acca Lau- 
rentia, who, for her diforderly life, was called Lupa : and 
this appellation probably gave rife to the fabulous miracle 
' of their being nurfed by a wolf 

As Fauftulus was probably well acquainted with the 
birth of the twins, he took more than oidinary care of their 
education, and fent them to Gabii, to be inftrufted there 
in Greek literature ». As they grew up, they appeared 
to have fomething great in their mein and air, which 
commanded refpeft ; and the afeendant, which they af- 
fumed over the other Ihepherds, made them dreaded in the 
forefts, where they exercifed a fort of empire. A quarrel 
h.ippening between the herdfnien of Amulius and thofe of 
Nuinitor.the twobrothers took the partof the former againft 
the latter; and, fome blood being Ihed in the fray, the 
adverfe party, to be revenged on Romulus and Remus 
(for fo the twins were called), on the feftival of the Lu- 
percalia (D), furpHfed Remus, and carried him before 

Numitor, 

■ Liv. ibid. cap. ». Dion. Hal. p. 6o—6}. Fab.PiAor, Portius 
Cato. & Capurnius Pifo, apud eund. * Plut. in Romuio, 

(D) Valerius Maxiinu's pre- he is therein contradi£led by 
tends, that the feftival of the Livy (j), Dionyfius of Hah- 
Lupercalia was not older than carnafllis (4), and Plutarch (4), 
the foundation of Rome. But who tell us in exprefs terms, 

(r) Liv. lib. i. cap. j. (4) Dion. Halicar. lib.». p. aj, 

“ (s) Plut. in Romuio. 
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■who dtf~ 
tinfes to 
Komalus 
Ms birth ; 


mnd Numi- 
tor to Re¬ 
mus. 


Numitor, to be puniflied by him according to his deferts. 
But Numitor, either by inftin£t or compaffion, feeling 
himfelf touched in the prifoner’s favour, alked him 
where he was born, and who were his parents. His an- 
fwer immediately ftruck Numitor with a lively remem¬ 
brance of bis two grandfons : their age, which was about 
eighteen years, agreed with the time when the two infants 
were expofed upon the Tiber ; and there needed no more 
to change his anger into tendernefs *. 

In the mean time, Romulus made preparations for re- 
fcuing his brother j but Fauftulus difclofing to him his 
birth, awakened in his bread fentiments worthy of his 
extraction. He refolved, at all adventures, to attempt 
the delivering of his mother and grandfather from op- 
preflion. With this view, he aflembled the country peo¬ 
ple, over whom he had aflumed a kind of fovercignty, 
and ejigaged them to come to the city on an appointed 
day, and enter it by different gates, provided with arms, 
which they were to conceal. While Romulus was thus 
difpofing every thing for the execution of his defign, Nu¬ 
mitor made the fame difcovery to Remus concerning his 
parents, and the opprellions they groaned under} w'hich 
fo fired him, that he was ready to embark in any enter- 


X Dion. Hal. p. 64. .^Iius Tubero, apud eund. p. 6c. 


that this feftival was brought 
by Evander out of Greece. 
The ceremonies obferved in it 
were tbefe: in the firft place, 
two goats and a dog were kill¬ 
ed ; then the foreheads of two 
young men of diftindiion were 
touched with the bloody knife, 
and they were to laugh when 
they were thus toucheti. This 
being done, the ikins of the vic¬ 
tims were cut into thongs, and 
whips made of them for the 
young men, who fcoured the 
ilreets and the fields all naked 
but their middle, and feourged 
ihofe they met. 'The young 
women offered themfelves to 
their ftrokes, fancying they con¬ 
tributed to fruitfulnefs. They 
ran naked, becaufe Pan, the god 
of fliepherds, was commonly 
reprefented iu that manner. 


They facrifieed a goat, becaufe 
that divinity was fuppofed to 
have goat’s feet. A dog was 
added as a neceflkry companion 
of a {hepherd. Some have 
thou^t with Plutarch, that 
thefeLupercaliawere infiituted 
in honour of the wolf that 
fuckled Romulus and Remus. 
But moff other writers tell us, 
that they were appointed in 
honour of Pan, from whom 
they borrowed their name. 
Pan being called in Greek 
Avum^, TCrhaps from xAS-, 
which aniwers the Latin word 
IstpuSf a vsolf, becaufe the 
chief employment of Pan was 
to drive away the wolves front 
the flicep be protedled. This 
feftival was celebrated the fif¬ 
teenth of February. 


prize. 
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{>rize. But Numitor took care to moderate the tranfports 
of his grandfon, and only deli red him to acquaint his 
brother with what he had heard from him, and to ftiid 
him to hishoufe. Romulus foon came, and was followed 
by Fauftulus, who took with him the trough or IkijT in 
which the twins had been expofed, to Ihew it to Nunii- 
tor 5 but, as the Ihepherd betrayed an air of eot.cerh and 
earneftnefs in his looks, he was flopped at the gate of the 
city, led before Amulius, and examined conrerning his 
burden. It was eafily known by its make and inicription, 
which was ftill legible ; and therefore Faulltdas ov. ned 
what it was, and confefled that the twins were living; 
but, in order to gain time, pretended that they were iectl- 
ing flocks in a remote defert r. In the mean time, the 
ufurper’s death being refolved on, Remus undertook to 
raife the city, and Romulus to inveft the king’s palace. 

The country people came at the time appointed, and 
formed themfelves into companies, each conlifting of a 
hundred men.’ They had no other enfigns than bundles of 
hay hanging upon long poles, which the Latins, at that . 
time, called manipuli; and hence came the name of ma¬ 
nipulates, originally given to troops railed in the country. They de- 
With this tumultuous army Rorhulus befet the avenues threne 
of the palace, forced the guard, and having killed the ty- 
rant, after he had reigned forty-two years, rellored his 
grandfather Numitor to the throne *. 

Affairs being thus fettled at Alba, the two brothers, by They found 
the advice of Numitor, undertook the founding of a new 
coiony. The king beftowed on them tbofe rands near the 
Tiber, where they had been brought up, fupplied them 
with all manner of inftruinents for breaking up ground, 
with Haves and beads of burden, and granted full liberty 
to his fubjedls to join them. Mod of the Trojans, of 
whom there dill remained fifty families in Auguftuss 
time, chofe to follow the fortune of Romulus and .e- 
mus, as did alfo the inhabitants of two fraall tov.ms, called 
Pallantium and Saturnia. For the more fpee dy cat tying 
on of the work, it was thought proper to divide tiiole, 
who were to 'be employed in the building of the city, m o 
two companies; one under the command of 1 omu us, 
the other of Remus; but this divilion, wdneh was dc- 
figned purely with a view to the public welfare, am a 
the two parties might work by way of emulatiM, gave 
birth to two factions,' and produced a jealou.y e w 


- y Plut. in Romulo. 

Vot. IX. 


» Plot. & Liv. ibid. cap. 

A a 


the 
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the two brothers, which broke o«it when they cade to 
choofe a place for builflin| their new city: Remus de¬ 
clared for the Avcn^jc, and Romulus for the Palatine 
mount. The matter rirfcrrod to their grandfather, 
he advifed the contciiibg patties to ^ve recourfc to the 
gods, and to put an end to thc '^feute by augury, to 
which he was himfelf greatly addi«e(L 'iTie day 
pointed for the ceremony being come, the brothers polled 
themfelves each upon his hill} and it was agreed, that 
whoever Ihould fee the firft flight, or the greateft num¬ 
ber, of vuiturs, Ihould gain his caufe. After the two 
rivals had waited fome time for the appearance of a fa¬ 
vourable omen, Romulus, befpre any had appeared, fent 
to acquaint his brother that he had feen fome vuiturs; 
but Remus, having adually feen fix, while his brother’s 
meffengers were yet on their way, haftened, on their ar¬ 
rival, to Mount Palatine, to examine the truth of what 
they had reported. He bad no fooncr reached the place, 
than tvi'elve vuiturs appeared to Romuius. Thefc he 
immediately Ihewed to his brother, and, tranfported with 
joy, defired him to judge himfelf of the truth of what his 
meffengers had told. However, Remus difeovered the 
deceit; and being told that Romulus had not feen the 
twelve vuiturs till after he had feen fix, he infilled on the 
time of bis feeing them, and the other on the number of 
birds he had feen. This difpute widened the breach be¬ 
tween the two brothers; ami their parties being divided, 
while each man efpoufed the caufe of his leader, the dif¬ 
pute grew fo warm, that, from words, they came at 
length to blows. The Ihepherd Faullulus, who was 
equally dear to both the brothers, endeavouring to part 
the combatants, was, by an unknown hand, laid dead on 
the fpot. Some writers tell us, that Remus likewife loll 
his life in the fray; but the greater number place hjs death 
later, and fay that he was killed by one Fabius, for hav¬ 
ing, in derifion, leaped over the wall of the new city: 
but Livy fays, the more common report was, that Remus 
fell by the hand of his brother* (E). Romulus, 

» Liv. lib. i. cap. C, 7. Dion. Hal. lib. i. p. 7». Plut. in 
Romulo. 

(E) Dionyfius of Halicar- place called after Bis own name 
‘^aflus, who is of opinion, that Remuria, about thirty fur- 
.Remus was killed before the longs from Roriie; wWch fi- 
■foundation of the new cit)’, tuation feeming to him the 
adds, that he was buried In a moll convenient for build’®? ® 

city. 
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Rom uttt^.'^ Bg now the only head pf the colony, by 
having iWueii-his brother's pstr^ 'flSrirfteHatc'-engagc- 
ment,,ai|ffied his thoughts wholly.^thehuilding W the 
propofed to ctili after tis own name. ' He 
“' 5 ® ;A%nt Palatine forits Jt^on, and performed all 
cre#caiies which tb?||i^ltion of the Hetrufians 
fi^d-jiftroa^ed; He offenS^||infees to the gods; and 
ffoin dfae tinlie,decreed, th^%gte|i fhould be the aufpices 
hiy^new CflloM; Then great were kindled Wore 
UKi^ tientt, and ^ the people leaped through the'flaraes 
to purify., themfelv^. When this' ceremony was over, 
they dug a trench round the fpot, where the aflemblics of 
the p^p^ were afterwards held, and threw into It the 
firft-frjuit^ of whatever they were allowed to make ufe of 
for fobdi every man-of the colony was ordered to call 
intqrthp lame trench a handful of earth, browht either 
from hrsi^yvn, or feme ne^hbouring country. 'Ine trench 
they call^ that is, tht and made it the 

centre, refond which the city was to be built. Then Ro¬ 
mulus,, yoking an ox and a cow to a plough, the coulter 
whereof was brafs, marked out, by a deep furrow, the 
whole compafs of the city. Thefe two animals, the fym- 
bols of marriage, by which cities are peopled, were after¬ 
wards llaih upon the altar. All the people followed the 
plough, throwing inwards the clods of ear^, which the 
plou^-lbare fometimes turned outwards. Wherever a 
gate Was to be made, the plough was lifted up, and car¬ 
ried ; and hence came the Latin word perta, a gate, de¬ 
rived ftom the verb partare, ta carry (F). As Mount Pa¬ 
latine 

city, he went thither, accord- (F) The Hetrurians had, as 
ing to fome writers, and, aty?, Feilus infonns us (i), a fort of 
cording to others,'to Mpsattf. ritual,were contained 
Aventine, to bbferve the dight ihhe ce^tisibhies that were to be 
of the birds. Fcftus fays, that obferyi^, M -.building cities, 
tlie fummitiof Mount Aven- templ^,.,.#^^ walls, and 
tiM was called Remuria, from gates. F8%is Pi^lor feys, that 
the tiine .|k^us -refolved to Romului fent for a priell, or 
blind ^e feutPio- augur, ouirof Hetruria, topre- 

nyhus .df m^&^BlTus'fpeaks fide at the’buildi^ of his nety 
ot jMoant and-Re- sod Plutarch tells ,us, 

raiiria as nyp'^dilSirent places, that men from Hctturla taoj^ 
htephanus wiu have Remuria the founder ey^. rite he ytas 
to have a city in the to obferve. The meaning ot 
neighbo’UrhSfchf Rome: " ’the ceremonies wh have "men- 

(i) Feftus de Ling. Latin, lib. u. 
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latine flood by itfelf, the whole was inclofed within the 
line made by the plough, which formed almoft the figure 

of 


tioned was as follows: they 
leaped through the flames, be¬ 
ing perfuaded that fo religious 
a ceremony required great pu¬ 
rity. The ox and cow were 
both white: their whitenefs 
was a fymbol of that purity of 
manners and innocence which 
iliould be the charafler of every 
citizen. Ifldorus (2) tells us, 
that an ox and cow yoked to¬ 
gether, reprefented the foun¬ 
dation of cities, and fettlement 
of colonies. By throwing the 
firft-fruits, and a handful of 
earth, into the trench, they 
admoniflied the heads of the 
colony, that it ought to be 
their chief ftudy to procure 
for their fellow-citizens all the 
conveniencies of life; to main¬ 
tain peace and union amongfl: 
a people come together from 
different parts of the world ; 
and by this means to form 
themfelves into a body, never 
to be difiblved. By the care 
which the people took to throw 
the clods of earth back towards 
the city, they were inflrudfed, 
that plenty in cities is owing 
to the fruitful produfts of the 
lands about them ; and that 
they ought to bring every 
thing from abroad which could 
contribute to the welfare of the 
inhabitants. 

The whole length of the 
ground where the plough had 
paired, was, by the ancients, 
looked upon as facred and in¬ 
violable ; and, for this rea- 
fon, they thought themfelves 
obliged to fpend the laft drop 
of their blood in the defence 

(z) Ifidor. lib. xxv. cap. a. 


of their walls; and to break 
through them was a crime of 
the higheft nature. 

In Ijpeaking of the founda¬ 
tion of Rome, we have fol¬ 
lowed the account which Livy, 
and, after him, moft of the 
Latin hiftorians give us of that 
memorable event ; but Plu¬ 
tarch tells us (j), that there is 
a great difagreement among 
authors, both as to the founder 
of Rome, and the reafon why 
it was fo called. Some were 
of opinion, as that writer in¬ 
forms us, that the Pelafgians, 
who had over-run the greater 
part of the habitable world, 
fixed there, and from their 
power and ftrength in arms, in 
Greek jaJfoi, called the city by 
that name; others thought the 
city was built by fome Trojans, 
who, efcaping from Troy, 
were driven upon the edafls of 
Hetruria; among them was 
Roma,' a woman of diftinffion, 
whofe name was given to the 
new city : others pretended, 
that Roma was the daughter of 
Italus and Lucaria, or of Te- 
lephus, the fon of Hercules; 
and that (he was married to 
jEneas. Some will have her 
to have been the daughter of 
Afeanius, jEneas’s fon. Tlie 
fame writer fpeaks of Roma- 
nus, the fon of Ulyffes by 
Circe; of Romus, the fon of 
Emathion, whom Diomedes 
fent from Troy; and of Ro¬ 
mus, a king of the Latins, who 
drove out the Hetriirians: to 
each of thefe the building of 
Rome has by fome authors 

(3) Pint, in Romaic. 

been 
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of a fquare ; wlience by Dionyfius HalicaniaiTenfis it is 
called Roma Quadrata (G). 

As to the exact year of the foundation of Rome, there Timi of in 
is a great difagreement among hiftorians and chronolo- foundation, 
gers. Fabius Pidtor, the moll ancient of all the Roman 
writers, places it in the end of the fevemh Olympiad; 
that is, according to the computation of the learned 
Ulher, whom we choofs to follow, in the year of the 
world 3256, of the flood 1600, and 748 before the Chrif- 
tian aera (H). The Romans,- if we may lb call them, 
began to build, as Plutarch ’’ and others informs us, on 
the twenty-firft of April 5 which day was then confe- 
crated to Pales, goddefs of the Ihepherds; whence the 


k Plutarch, ibid. 


been afcrlbed. Solinusbeftows 
that honour on Evatjder; and 
adds, thst Rome was firft call¬ 
ed Valentia ; while others, as 
St. A iftininforms us { ), pre- 
teno ihat its ancient name was 
Febris, borrowed from Februa, 
the mother of Mars. 

(G) Plutarch feems to make 
a diftindion between Roma 
Quadrata and the city ot Rome; 
for he fays, that Romulus had 
built. toe former before he 
marked out the plan of the lat¬ 
ter. But the authorities of 
Fabius Piftor, Cato, and Dio¬ 
nyfius Halicarnafleijfis, are of 
greater weight with us. 

(H) Timaus of Sicily thinks, 
that Rome and Carthage were 
built much about the fame 
time,that is, thirty-eight years 
before the firft Olympiad. 
Cincius places the foundation 
of Rome in the fourth year of 
the twelfth Olympiad ; Fabius 
Piftor, in the firft year pf the 
eighth; Polybius, and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, in the feepnd 
year of the feventh Olympiad; 
Portius Cato, and others, in 

(1^ Auguftin. de Civitat. Dei, 
lib. ii. p. iij. 

A 3 


the firft year of the fame Olym¬ 
piad ; Marcus Verrius Flac- 
cus, the fuppofed author of the 
Capitoline tables, and Livy, 
in the tbunh year of the fixth 
Olympiad, But the tnoft exa£l 
Roman writers follow Varro’s 
calculation, according to which 
the foundations of Rome were 
laid near the end of the third 
year of the fixth Olympiad. 
Plutarch, from the teftimony 
of feme ancient writers, tells 
us, that an eclipfe of the fun 
happened the firft day that 
Rome was founded, which was 
feen by Anfmiachus of Teos. 
DionyfiusHalicarnaflenlis men¬ 
tions another eclipfe (3), which 
happened the fame day that 
Romulus died. From thefe 
aftronomical obfervations fe- 
veral writers have attempted, 
by the help of the tables of 
edipfes, to fix the true acra of 
the foundation of Rome; but 
the fruit of their labours hag 
been nothing but endlefsdif- 
putes, in which every one is 
at liberty to chopfe what fide 
he pleafes. 

lib. ill. (3) Dip”- Malic* 

, feilival 
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feftival of Pales, and that of the foundation of the city, 
were afterwards jointly celebrated at Rome (I). 

Wheil Rome had received the utmoft perfeftion which 
its poor and rude founder could bellow, it confifted of 
about a< thoufand houfes, or rather huts; and was, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, a beggarly village, whereof the principal 
inhabitants followed the plough, being obliged to culti¬ 
vate, with their own hands, the ungrateful foil of a bar¬ 
ren country Even the walls of Romulus’s palace were 
made of rulhes, and covered with thatch. As every one 
had chofen his ground to build upon, without any reg«rd 
to the regularity and beauty of the whole, the ftreets, if 
we may fo call them, were both crooked and narrow. In 
fhort, Rome, till it was rebuilt after the burning of it by 
the Gauls, was rather a diforderly heap of huts than a 
city built wuth any regularity or order ‘. From this mean 
and contemptible beginning, Rome became the metropo¬ 
lis and miftrefs of the known world, as we fhall fee in the 
fequel of this hiftory. 


Vie aati- 
auitj of the 
Um/rriauf 
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' SEC T. IV. 

^he Hifiory of the Umhrians and Sahlncs; together 
‘with an Account of the other moji ancient Italian 
Nations. 

*T^HAT the Umbrians were one of thofe early colonies 
which firll came to Italy out of Afia, will admit of 
no difpute; but whether they were the defeendents of 
Javan, or a branch of the Cerethites, or, laRly, a conipo- 
fition of thofe two, it is not eafy to determine 

How this molt dneient people came to be called Umbri, 
or Umbrians, auAors are not agreed. Some think, that 

c Val. Max. lib. iv. Dion. HaL & Plut. ibid. * Auguft. Calm. 
Comment. Iter fur tous les Livres de I’Anc. & du Nouv. Teftam. 
tom. ji. p. 3*j—3*j. a Paris, 17*4. Eoch. Phal. lib. i. cap. 5. p. 
157—161. Phan. lib.'j. cap. 15, p. 4*0—4*6. 

(I) The Palilia, or feaft of great feaft at night; and, when 
Pales, is fometimes called Pa- they were merry, they con- 
rilia, from the Latin word eluded the whole with dancing 
parere, to bring forth, becaufe over the fires they had made 
prayers were then made for in the fields with heaps of 
the ffuitfuinefs of the flieep. ftraw.' 

The fliepherds had always a • 

(i) Ovid. Fall. lib. iv. v. 711, U feq. 


from 
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from their having efcapcd a deluge caufed.by rains, they, 
received the denomination of Ombri, or Umbri o/L/Gsof, 
in Greek, lignifying, a Jhower of rain ; others, that they 
deduced their name from the river Umbro the mod 
confiderable of thofe that watered the tra£l: they firft in¬ 
habited. Which of thefe is the true derivation, we fliaJl 
not prefume to pronounce. 

If the Umbrians derived their name from the Umbro, 
as we think cannot well be denied, it mud be allowed, 
that they fird fettled themfelves in the neighbourhood of 
that river. This is alfo confirmed by Dionyfius Halicar- 
naffenfis, who makes Cortona originally an Umbrian city. 
Livy likewife places the Umbrians in the traft contiguous 
to the Umbro. Some of the ancients feem to have 
thought, that the Pelafgi ought to be confidered as the 
founders of Cortona: which fuppoGtion, if we admit, 
there feems to have been a near relation between the Um¬ 
brians and Pelafgi, if they were not the fame people. 

Though the fird fettlement of the Umbri was confined 
within narrow bounds, they foon fpread themfelves, and 
not a little extended their territories, 'fhey not only pof- 
fefled themfelves of all that country called, in the Roman 
times, Etruria «, but likewife of a confiderable trafl; be¬ 
tween the Alps and the Apennines; nay, they polTelTcd 
this tradl in very early times : for we learn from Diony¬ 
fius Halicarnaflenfis, that after their expulfion from Thef- 
faly or .^monia, the jEmonian Pelafgi were received 
here, and the Aborigines affided in their wars againd the 
TTmbrians and the Siculi, With refpedt to their pofleffion 
o! the Proper Etruria, or the tradl: betwixt the Tiber and 
the Arno, it appears from Pliny, that the^ Tyrrhenians 
expelled from thence a branch of the Pelafgi, as that peo¬ 
ple had before expelled the Umbrians. From the fame 
author we may infer, that the Umbrians, before their 
expulfion, were poflefled there of at lead three hundred 
towns. 

But whatever might be the extent of the, ancient Um¬ 
brian dominions, the Umbrians were dripped of a good 
part of them by the Tyrfenians, and the Gauls: to that, 
in after-ages, Umbria was bounded on the weffc by a line 


e Plin. lib. i.i. cap. .4. Solin. cap. S. Serv. ad. Virg. ^neid. 
lib. xii. Bocchi & M. Antonin, apud. Solin. & Serv. ubi lopra. 
Ifidor. Origin, lib. ix. cap. 11. Paul. Diacon. lib. 11. cap. 16. 
f Steph. B^aiit. in voc. Vide et.am Pliihp. Cjuverius, 

Ital. Atitiq. lib. ii. cap. 4- p- i 93 - * 

Dion. Halic. lib. i. 
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drawn from tbe Ufens, now the Mpntone, to the head^ 
of the Tiber and from thence to the confluence of the 
T’l' cr and the Nar 5 on the eait by the middle of the ^fis, 
no-v called the hicmelino ; on the north by the Adriatic ; 
and on the fouth by the Nar. The Umbrians * bordered 
on the Ligures, the Arno dividing thefe two nations. 

The princip-Al cities of Umbria were Ariminum, Pifau- 
rum, Fanuin Fortune, bena Gallica, ^‘ifium, Matilica, 
Camerinum, Pitulum, Sentinum, Attidium, Suafa, Urbi- 
num, Tifernum, Pitincm, .Seflinurhi Sarfina, Iguvium, 
Tufleum, 'rna, Vefionica, Afifium, Vettona, Hilpellum, 
Fulginium, Mevania, Nureria, Trebia, bpoletium, Tuder, 
Ameria, Interamna, Narnia. Carfulae, 't’ardinum, Otri- 
culum, Cafuentum, and Viudinum. i. Ariminum, now 
Rimirii, was an ancient city of Umbria'', upon the Adri¬ 
atic, near the river Ariminus, from which, according to 
Feftus', it derived,its name. The river Aprufa was alfo 
in its neighbourhood. A Roman colony in after-ages 
flourifhed here, as we learn from Pliny. 2. Pifaurum, • 
now Pefaro, a little to the fouth-eaft of Ariminum, upon 
the Adriatic, deduced Its narhe from the Pifaurus, now 
the Foglia, which ran at a fmall diftance from the town, 
in a weltcri'diredlion. 3. Fanum Fortunae, now Fano, 
was an ancient city of Umbria, about feven miles fouth- 
eafl. of Pifaurum. Both Pifaurum and Fanum Fortunse, 
foraetime.s called by the ancients Amply ■" Fanum, received 
Roman colonies. 4. Sena Gallica, or Senogallia, now 
Sinigaglia, was built by the Sonones, after they had 
made an irruption into Umbria. It flood upon the Adri¬ 
atic, as well as Fanum Forttinse, near twenty miles fouth- 
eaft of that town. It was likewife occupied by a Roman 
colony. The river Sena in its neighbourhood,' as well as 
the city, undoubtedly derived its name from the Senones, 
who fettled themfelves here". 5. jJiAura, now Jefl, was 
iituated upon the weftern bank of the ,. 3 ifis, now the Fiu- 
miciuo, and received in after-ages a Roman colony. We 
find it called Aifis by Ptolemy, and jEAum ° by Strabo. 
The .Ai’.Gs was the common bount^ary of Umbria and Pi- 
penumf. 6. Matilica, an ancient city of Umbria, men¬ 
tioned ,by Frontinus t and Pliny, Rood at the foot of the 

l> Philip. Chiver. Ttal. Antiq lib. ii. cap. 4. p. 60I. 1 Syclax 

in Peripl. (.ycoplir. Plin. lib. iii.cap. 5. Pbil CIpver. ubi liipra. 
p, J9S. 599. If Plin. lib. iii. cap. 15. 1 Pomp. Feft. in voc 

Anmin. "> Sidon. Apollinar. lib. i. e}ull. 5. ■> Sil. Ital. lib. xy. 

Paul. Diacon. lib. ii. cap. as. * Strab. lib. 5. P Strab. Mel. Sil. 
Ptut. Appian,Ptol.&c^ sFrontin. deColon. Flip. lib. iii.cap. 14, 

Apennines. 
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Apennines. 7. Camerinum, now Camerino, an Umbrian 
town, on the confines of Piceoum, has been taken notice 
of by many of the ancients, particularly Cicero, Ptolemy, 
and Strabo. 8. Pitulum, now Piolo, feems to have been 
formerly a place of confidcrable note. We find its citi« 
zens denominated Pitulani, by Pliny. 9, .Sentinum, 
now Semina, flood in a plain, furroundedby a branch of 
the Apennines. It was a place of great antiquity, men¬ 
tioned by Polybius, Liyy, Pliny, and Dio. The citizens 
are called by Livy Sentinates. We find one or two Etruf- 
can inferiptions with that name upon them. 10. Atti- 
dium, now Attiggio, was fituated between Sentinum, Ca- 
merinum, and Matilica. Pliny gives the townfmen the 
name of Attidiates. Several ancient inferiptions have 
been found in the neighbourhood ‘ of Attiggio. 11 Suafa 
was a town of great antiquity, whofe inhabitants Pliny 
calls Sualhni. The ruins of this town are ftill vifible near 
Caflel Leone, at a fmall diflance from the eaflern bank 
of the Cefano. 12. Urbinura, now Urbino, was a very 
ancient' city, and a Roman municipium. This town had 
the appellation of Urbinum Hortenfe, to diftinguifh it 
from another town that went under the denomination of 
Urbinum Metaurenfe, from its fituation upon the banks 
of the Meuurus. Thefe two places were not above eight 
miles difiant from one another. 13. Tifernum, or lifer- 
num Tiberinum, now Citta di Caftello, was feated on the 
eallern bank of the Tiber, near the borders of Etruria. 
Cluverius thinks the other 'I'ifernum, or Tifernum Me- 
tanrenfe, to have occupied the fpot taken up at prefent 
by S. Angelo, in Vado, where many ancient inferiptions 
have been found. 14. Pitinum flood upon the banks of 
the Pifaurus. Its citizens were denominated Pitinates, 
and Pitinates Pifaurenfes. We find the word Petinatial 

upon” a very remarkable Etrufean infci'iption. 15. Selu- 

num, now Seflino, or the monaftery of Sellino, was fi¬ 
tuated » near the fource of the Pifaurus. 10. Sarfina, 
known at prefent by the fame name, flood upon the con¬ 
fines of Gallia Togata. We find it taken notice of by 
Silius, Strabo *, and feveral ancient inferiptions. 17. Igu- 
vium, now Eugubio, was a city of note, and fituated at the 
foot of the Apennines. The high antiquity of this place. 


ifcript. Aatiq. apud Cluver. pW fupra. whofe 
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whofe citizens were called Iguvini, appears from feme 
Etrufean coins that exhibit the word ikuvini. This 
has been rendered famous by the tables found here (K) in 
1444, M’hich are adorned with Etrufean inferiptions, that 
have not hitherto met with an explication from the learned. 
j 8 . Tuficum flood at a iinall diftance* from Pitinuni, 
Iguvium, Tifernum, and Perufia, in Etruria; and, as Clu- 
verius imagines % upon the ground at prefent occupied 
by La Fratta. 19. Arna *’ was erefled between Tuficum 
and Iguvium, near the banks of the Tiber, and almoll 
oppofitc to Perufia. It at pre'fent goes under the appella¬ 
tion of La Civitclla d’Amo. This feems to be the fame 
city ‘ that Livy calls Aharna. 20. Vefior ica, now Civi- 
tella di Benezzone, was not far from Arna. The Vefio- 
nicates, its citizens, have been remembered by Pliny, 21. 
Afifium, now Ailifi, ftood to the eaft of Arna. That it 
was a Roman municipium, we learn from fome'* inferip¬ 
tions. The Afifinates are mentioned by Pliny, and Afi- 
lium by Ptolemy. 22. Vettona, nowBettona,*wasfeated 
about three miles from the confluence of the Topino and 
the Tiber. 23. Hifpcllum, at prefent Hifpello, or Ifpello, 
was ercfled between Afifium and Spolatium, and in after¬ 
ages a Roman colony. It has been mentioned by Pliny, 
Silius*, and Strabo. 24. Fulginium, now Fuligno, flood 
a little to the fouth of Hifpellum ^ upon the banks of the 
Tinia, now the Topino. 25. Mevania, now the Bevagna, 
was fituated near the confluence of the Tinia, and the 
Clitumnus. It has been taken notice of by a * great num¬ 
ber of the ancients. 26. Nuceria, or Nuceria Camel- 
laria, now Nocera, flood in the Flaminian Way, not far 
from the fource of the Tinia. It has been mentioned 
by Ptolemy and Strabo. That it was a place of great an¬ 
tiquity, may be inferred from fome coins belonging to it \ 

r Tab. apud Dempft.de Etrur. E^sal. )ix. n. 4. Anton. Fran- 
eife. Gor. Muf. Etrufe. p.4ia. ^ rlin. ubi fupra. > Cluver. 

ubi fupra. p. 616. *> Sil. Ital. lib. viii. 'Liv. lib. x. 

* infeript. Antiq. apud Cluver. ubi fupra. p.Cty. Plin. ubi fupra. 
« Sil. Ital. lib. iii. Strab. lib. v. t Appian. Belt. Civil, lib. ir. 

f Liv. Propert. Strab. Columej. Plin. Sil. Ital, Lucan. Stat. Phleg. 
Tralliao. Ptolens. &c. Anton. Francife. Gor. Muf. Etrufe. 

P. 4 »J- 

(K) Thefc tables confifl of Five of them exhibit inferip- 
copper, and are feven in num- tions in the Etrufcati charafter; 
ber. They were found in a but thofe on the other two are 
fubterranean vault, near the made up of the modern Ho- 
theatre, ih the year 1444. man letters.. 

with 
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with Etrufcan legends upon them. 27. Trebia, now 
Trevi, flood between Fulginium, and Spoletium, five mii .s 
from the former, and nine from the latter of thofc places. 
28. Spoletium *, now Spoleto, a city feated in a plain al- 
moft furrounded by a branch of -the Apennines, muft be 
confidered as a place of very high antiquity. It has been 
taken notice of by many ancient writers, and was, ac¬ 
cording to Cicero, a Latin colony. 29. Tuder, now To- 
di, was fituated a little to the well of Spoletium, and near 
the banks of the Tiber. It has been mentioned by 
Plutarch, Silius, Pliny, and Strabo. Father Goii thinks 
he has difeovered fo’ne coins of this city, with Etrufcan 
legends upon them ; which, if admitted, will be a con¬ 
vincing evidence of its remote antiquity. 30. Ameria, 
now Amelia, flood upon an eminence not far from the 
weflern bank of the Nar, at prefent called the Nera. Ac¬ 
cording to* Cato, Ameria was built three hundred and 
eighty-three years before Rome. 31. Intcramna, now 
Terni, was feated a little to the eafl of Ameria. The 
Nar formerly environed it; from which circumftance it 
deduced its name. This we learn from Varro and Feflus. 
It appears from an ancient" infeription, that Interamna 
was built eighty years after the foundation of Rome. Tu¬ 
der was a Roman colony, Ameria a municipium anti Co¬ 
lony, and Interamna a municipium. 32. Narnia, at pre- 
fent Narni, was fituated upon a high and craggy moun¬ 
tain, whofe foot was wafhed by the Nar. Hence came 
the name of the town. Its firfl name feems to have been 
Nequinum. We find it mentioned by a great number of 
ancient writers. 33- Carfulse, or Carfuli, flood between 
Narnia and Mevania, in the FlaminianWay- It feems to 
have been a place of very confiderable note, according to ° 
Strabo. From Tacitus we p may collea, that it was about 
ten miles diftant from Narnia. 34. Tardinium alfo flood 
in the Flaminian Way, at no great diflance from Narma. 
CluveriUs thinks, that Todino anfwers to the ancient town 
ofTardinum. 35. Ocriculum, now Otricoli, was built 
upon the eaftern bank of the Tiber, near the confines of 
Latium. It made a confiderable figure in the times of the 
Roman republic, and was a municipium. 36. Caiiien- 
turn and Vindinum were two remarkable cuies of Urn- 

etiam Phil. Cluver, ubi fupra, p. 63** bria, 
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bria, in Pliny’s time; but their fituation cannot now, 
with any degree of accuracy, be determined. 

It has been already obferved from Ptolemy, that Um¬ 
bria was divided into two parts by the Apennines ; one 
of thefe that geographer calls Olumbria, and the other 
Vilumbria; but whether this divifion prevailed in the 
earlier ages, we cannot take upon us to decide. Befides 
the Apennines, -we fcarce meet with any mountains in 
Umbria that have merited the attention of the Greek and 
Latin writers. 

The principal livers of Umbria were, the Nar, now 
the Nera; the Tiber, which ferved this country as a boun¬ 
dary on the fide of Etruria; the Tinia, now the Topinb; 
the aEfis, now the Fiumifino; the Mifus, now the Mifo 
and Nigola; the bena, now the Cefano ; the Metaurus s, 
now the Metro; the Pifaurus, now the Foglia ; the Cru- 
ilumius', now the Conca ; the Aprufa', now the Aufa ; 
and the Ariminus', now the Merecchia. To which we 
may add the Sapis, now the Savio; afad the Utis, now 
the Montone °, as has been already obferved. The ten 
laft rivers ilTued out of the Apennines, and difeharged 
themfelves into the Adriatic. As for the Umbro, which 
we have mentioned in our defeription of Etruria, that was 
the chief, if not the only river of the ancient Umbria, 
and gave name to the whole diftridi:. But the Umbrians 
were afterwards forced to cede the "banks of this river, 
with the adjacent territory, to the Etrufeans, though it 
has retained its primitive appellation even to tliis day. 

7 hat the Umbrians agreed with the Etrufeans in their 
form of government, laws, manners, arts, literature, and 
religion, appears extremely probable from feveral confi- 
derations: the Etrufeans, in a manner, conquered, and 
were, from the remoteft antiquity, intermixed with the 
Umbrians. If the Etrufeans communicated almoft every 
thing relating to government, arts, literature, religion, 
&c. at firft to the other nations of Italy, as it is plain they 
did, then the Umbrians nuift haVe derived from them 
their literature and politenefs, their civil and religious in- 
ttitutions. The moft celebrated fragments of antiquity, 
dug up in Umbria, that difeover, in a great meafure, the 
turn and genius of the old inhabitants of that country, 

S Aggenus de Controverr. Agror. Vib. Sequeff de Flumin. T.u- 
can. lib. ii. ' Plin. ubi fupra. cap. 15. > Steph. Byna'it. 

Fell. Cic.Hor. &c. t gtrab. Sil,Ita). Liican. &c. uPlin. 

Jib. tii. cap. 5. Francife. Marian, de Etruf. Metrop. cap. 6. 
« Dion. Halicarn. Aotiq. Rom, lib. i. 

agree 
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agree in almoft all particulars with thofe found in Etruria. 

Laftly, the Umbrians and Etrufcans feem, for the moft 
part, from what has been advanced, to have had the fame 
origin : at leafl: it muft be allowed, that the greatett part 
of both thofe nations came from countries not very diitant 
from each other, and that, as may be fuppofcd, in an 
age when a fimilitudc of manners and religion prevailed 
amongft the bulk of mankind. 

What has been faid of the laws, manners, arts, litera- Lan%»ag* 
ture, and religion of thefe two nations, will hold equally £/»»- 
true of their language and alphabetic charadters ; but it 
will be likewife requifite farther to obferve, that this is fet 
in the cleareft light by the moft ancient inferiptions dif- 
covered in Umbria and Etruria ; for-thefe agree in the forms 
of the letteis in the words of which they arc compofed, 
and in almoft all other particulars * ; nor can it reafonably 
be imagined, that there was any material difference be¬ 
tween either the letters or languages ufed in Umbria and 
Etruria; for the Etrufean alphabet favours of the remoteft 
antiquity, and moft of the ancient Tufean words are of 
Oriental extraflion. Now the Umbrians, as there is good 
reafon to believe, came into Italy out of the Eaft, not 
many centuries after the deluge.. The firft alphabet and 
language therefore of that people, muft be confidered as 
nearly approaching fuch a tongue and charadler as thofe 
of the earlieft Tufeans appear to have been. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, in the firft book of his Ro- 
man Antiquities, feems to reprefent the Umbrians and 
Aborigines as two different nations; but he fpeaks fo the m- 
bnefly, and at the fame time fo confufcdly, of them, that tn^ines. 
he is fcarce intelligible. In one place he intimates the .Si- 
culi to have been the firft people of Italy, and in .mother 
the Aborigines: but elfewherc he infinuates tlie Abori¬ 
gines to be defeended from the CEnotrians, who found 
the Umbrians fettled in Italy upon their arrival there. In 
fine, Dionyfius, as well as the generality of the ancients, 
muft be allowed to give a very imperfetland itidiftindl ac¬ 
count of the fuii. migration of the Orientals into the coun¬ 
try we are now upon ; fo that we are of opinion, that the 
Umbri, being an ancient people, of wbofe origin we have 
no records, ought to be looked upon as the Avrti^'.rstolthe 
Greeks, and the Aborigines of the Latins. r r 

TheEtruicans were, for many ages, probably, mailers The Etruf- 
of Umbria, fince the whole continent of Italy feems to 

* Tab. apud Dempft.de Etrur. Regal. Tab.apud Anton. Francifc. „„ „f 
Gor. Muff Etrufe. cxlviii. cxiix. cxcv;. exevn. have 
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have been anciently under their dominion; and, in con¬ 
firmation of this notion, we find a body of Umbrian 
troops affifted the Etrufeans in their expedition againft the 
people of Cum®, about the fixty-fourth Olympiad. It is 
worthy obfervation, that, in the paflage here referred 
to, Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis exprefsly diftinguiflies the 
Celtes from the Umbrians; a diftinftion which amounts 
to a fufiicient proof, that the Umbrians were not of Celtic 
extra£lion 

Vmbriaiti But, as this is a point of fome importance in the hifto- 
»etdtfcend~ rical world, we muft beg (L) leave to be a little more par- 

ticular 

CtlUt. 

j Flor. lib. ii. cap. 17. Plin. lib. iii. cap. 14. Dion. Halicarn. lib. 
i. cap. i, Serv. in Virg. JEntiA. Sic, 

(L) SnppofingMofestohave firft peopling of the world, 
wrote the Pentateuch about Some of Gomer’s pofterity did, 
the time of the Exodus, or in indeed, after this period, mi- 
the year of the world 2513, as grate into feveral parts of Eu- 
it is but reafonable to fuppofe rope : but this does not in the 
the book of Geneiis was com- leall tend to overturn what is 
pofed about 847 years after the here advanced (i). 
deluge. But then “ the ifles When Mofes affirms (2), 
of the Gentiles,” i e. accord- that “ the ifles of the Gentiles 
ing to the general acceptation were divided by the fons of 
of the phrafe, Europe, or a Javan,” we are plainly to un- 
very confiderable part of it, derftand him as aflerting, that 
were “ divided in their lands thefe ifles, or Europe, or at 
by the fons of Javan,” namely, leaft a confiderable part of that 
Elifliah, Tarllufli, Kittim, and vaft tradt, was peopled by Ja- 
Dodanira. We fay, “ by the van’s family, before he wrote 
fons ofjavan,” not only bccaufe the Pentateuch; nor is it of 
all their families were then any confequence to the point 
fettled in Europe, butlikewife in view, whether many parts 
becaufe the verfes, containing of it were thinly inhabited or- 
the names of thefe fons, and not. It is fufficient for our 
the above mentioned ebferva- purpofe, that Mofes clearly in- 
tion, are immediately conneft- timates thofe parts of Europe 
ed : nay, that obfervation can- which feem to have been firft 
not, with any propriety, be cultivated, that is, Greece 
applied to the fons of Gomer and Italy, to have been occu- 
in the preceding verfe, becaufe pied by the fons of Javan, a 
fome of them, at leaft, were confiderable time before the 
fettled onlyinAfia when Mofes departure of the Ifraelites out 
committed to writing the fliort of Egypt: fpr this-feems ne- 
account he has given us of the ceffarily to imply, that the 

(1) Gen. X. 3,4,5. Sam. Boebart. Pbal. lib. i. cap. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
p. 153— i?*- Eugd. Bat, 169*. (t) Gen.fi. 3, 4, j. 
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Ucdar in the difcuffion of h. According to Zenodotas 
Troezenius, the Umbrian hiftorian, his nation firit fettled 


earlieft colonies of Javan’s fa- 
mily mull have reached Greece 
and Italy four or five hundred 
years before the Exodus; for 
an interval of four or five 
hundred years muft neceflarily 
elapfe between the firft arrival 
of a colony, in fo long a tradf, 
and the peopling of it. What 
has been laid ot Javan’s pro¬ 
geny, does not exclude the 
migration of fome of Ham’s 
del'cendents, nor even of the 
patriarch Sheni’s, into Greece 
and Italy. It only fuppofes, 
that the firll colonies detached 
to Greece and Italy were of 
Javan’s line; or, at fartheft, 
that moll of the inhabitants of 
thefe countries in Mofes’ days, 
ought to have confidered the 
patriarch Javan as their great 
progenitor. 

Now, as the firft colonies 
that arrived in Greece and Italy 
muft at lead have palled either 
the Thracian Bofpurus or the 
Hcllefpont, mankind muft have 
been acquainted with fome fort 
qt navigating veflels, about 
four or five hundred years after 
the flood. This entirely over¬ 
throws the hypothefis of thole 
perfons (3), .who think the 
pofterity of Gomer and Ma¬ 
gog firil peopled Europe, be- 
caufe they had no kind of Ihip- 
ping, and becanfe it was more 
natural for the firft migrators 
to travel by land, than to croft 
even an arm of the fea; for, 
from what has been advanced, 
it appears, that Javan’s fons 


them- 

roufl have aflually pafled, and 
confequently have been able 
to pafs, either the Thracian 
Bofporus, or the Hcllefpont, 
at lead, in fome forts of vef- 
fels, four or five hundred year* 
betore the departure of the 
Ifraelites out of Egypt. Nor 
will it mend the matter to fay, 
that in thofe early ages the 
continents of Europe and Afia 
were conneaed; and therefore 
we are under no necdlity to 
fuppofc, that the defeendents 
ot Javan had any forts of vef- 
fels, fince they might pafs by 
land into Europe out of Afia: 
for then the above mentioned 
objeaion vanilhes of courfe, 
fince, in fuch a cafe, we may 
as well, nay, much better, 
fiippofe Javan’s fimily to have 
come by land into Greece and 
Italy, as the Gomerians. But 
that the Orientals were not un¬ 
acquainted with coalling vef- 
fels, at leaft within tour or five 
hundred yean of the deluge 
(4), has been evinced by la¬ 
ther Calmet, and may be in¬ 
ferred from what we have laid 
down in the hiftory of the E- 
trufeans. 

That the defcendanM of alt 
the Ions of Javan, in conformi¬ 
ty to what Mofes fuggefts, 
were fettled in Europe, and 
fome, if not at all, of the 
branches of Gomer’s family, 
in Afia, has been rendered ex. 
tremely probable by Bochart. 
Other authors might be pro¬ 
duced on this occalion, were ic 


Cs) Cyriac.Lentul. Germ. par. i. cap. *. p. 59. G. G. Leibnitiai 
in Col. Etyro. par. ii. & in Epitt- ad job, Ludclf, d, 3. April. 1699. 
ibid. (4) Aug. Calm, ubi fupra. 
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thcinfelvcs in the diftrift of Reate, and were from thencei 
expelled by the iSmonian Pelafgi, This laft event is con¬ 
firmed 


in any manner neceflary. But 
Bochart, in cpnjunflion with 
Mofes, we think abundantly 
fufficient to fet this point be¬ 
yond difpute (5). 

As therefore the Umbrians 
feem to be one of the very firft 
colonies which fixed themfelvcs 
in ftaly, and that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river Umbro, 
we rather choofe to deduce 
them from the family of Javan, 
and the ancient Cerethites, 
than the Celtes, or ancient 
Gauls. The principal objec¬ 
tions to this hypothefis (for in¬ 
deed fuch we own it to be) 
have been already obviated in 
this note ; and therefore, we 
are perfuaded, they will not 
greatly affeftit: for with re¬ 
gard to what Bocchus (6) has 
advanced concerning the origin 
of the Umbrians, and after 
him Solinus, Servius, and 
others of a Hill later date, it 
fcarce deferves any conlidera- 
tion : for Bocchus’s authority 
could have been of no great 
weight, as he was an African, 
and confequently little ac¬ 
quainted with the origin of the 
lirft Italian nations. Nay, the 
teftimony of fuch • an author 
feems fo abfurd, that there is 
great reafon to fuppofe Solinus, 
in the paflage here referred to, 
to have been corrupted by the 
ignorance of tranfcribers; and 
upon his authority depends that 
of the fubfequent writers. 
Dionyfius HalicarnalTenfis, in¬ 


deed, amongft other opinions 
concerning the origin of the 
Aborigines, mentions one 
which makes them a colony of 
the Ligurians, whom fome 
took to have been originally 
Gauls. But as he feems to 
pay little regard to that notion, 
nay, to treat it as a fable, his 
authority in this point ought 
not to be infilled i^n (7). 
Befides, we fhall hereafter Ihew, 
that Dionyfius, when he fpeaks 
of the Aborigines and Um¬ 
brians, contradifls himfelf in 
a moft flagrant manner. 

But, fuppofing Bocchus’s au¬ 
thority to be of greater weight 
than we really take it to be, 
why may he not be underftood 
of thofe Gauls who invaded 
Italy in the reign of Tarqui- 
nius Prifcus ? For it may be 
prefumed, that fome of thefe 
intermixed with the Umbri¬ 
ans ; and therefore the later 
Umbrians might have been 
confidered as the progeny of 
the Gauls. This notion is 
countenanced by the fathers 
Catrou and Rouille (8). Be 
that as it will, we think the 
Umbrians could not have been 
the defcendants of any earlier 
Gauls; -fince it appears pretty 
plain from Livy (9), an au¬ 
thor, in point of authority, 
fuperior to Bocchus, that no 
Gallic colonies, before the 
above mentioned period, ever 
pafled the Alps, 

Nay, admitting Dionyfius 


(5) Gen. X. 3,4., s. Bochart. ubi Aipra. (6) Solin. Bocch- 

& llidor. apiid Pear, ant. Celt. Nat. cap. 10. Serv. ad Virg. JBt'. 
lib. xii. (7) Dionyf. Halicarnairenf. lib. i. (*) Catrou 

& RouilI£ Rom. Hill. lib. xix. (pj Liv. lib. v. cap. 34. 
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firmed by Dmnyfius Halicarnaflenfis. who likew.Ye d!f. 
covers to us.the age m which it happened. Now, it docs 


Halicarnaflenfis’ teftimony in 
the prefcnt cafe to be ofconfi- 
derable force, which' it really 
is not, he may alio be under- 
ftood of the Gauls, who pene¬ 
trated into Italy about fix hun¬ 
dred years before the birth of 
Chrift: for we learn from Li- 
’'y ( 9 )> that all tranlac‘tions 
which preceded the burning 
of Rome by the Gauls, were, 
in his time, conlidered as 
events • of remote antiriuity ; 
and therefore ibme of thefe 
inight have been confounded 
with others of a much earlier 
date. 

That Italy did not remain 
uncultivated, and without in¬ 
habitants, five hundred years 
alter the flood, is a point as 
well attefted as any thing can 
be at fuch a great diftance of 
time. But is it poflible, in the 
nature of things, that planters 
here, of fuch a very remote 
antiquity, lliould have been 
Gomerians f The gentlemen 
tlu'infelves, who would have 
Italy firft peopled by the de- 
feendents of Gomer, over¬ 
throw fuch a fuppofltiofl; for, 
according to them, thefe fame 
Gomerians not only traverfed, 
but peopled, a very confider- 
able part of the globe, before 
they reached Italy. They pe¬ 
netrated gradually through ma¬ 
ny of the vaft northern regions 
of Afia, as well as infenfibly 
fpread themfelves weftwards, 
towards Poland, Hungary, 
Germany, France, and fo quite 


rot 

up to Spain; and even planted 
numerous colonies in all thefe 
countries, betbre anv of them 
arrived in Italy. Nay, they 
pertormed all thofe migrations 
by land, and conlcquently niull 
have made a very flow and di- 
latoiy progiefs in their mi¬ 
grations. And yet, however 
ftiange it may appear, M. 
Leibnitz (i), and others, pro¬ 
duce this latl circumflauce as 
an argument to prove, that the 
Celtfs were the firfl inhabitants 
ql Italy ; tvliereas, in conjunc¬ 
tion with what has been offer- 
ed, it raoft ettectually overturns 
fuch a notion. For can it be 
imagined, that the Celtes, or 
Gomerians, who fpread tliem- 
felves over fuch vail regions in 
fo flow a m.im)er, could gain 
the frontieis of Italy in lefs 
than eight or nine hundred 
years after the difpcrfion f We 
can by no means believe this 
poffible ; nay we are firmly 
perfuaded, that even dourde the 
number of years, or nearly fo, 
mull, in the nature of things, 
have elapfed, before the Go¬ 
merians or Celtes made any 
confiderableconquefts in Ital}% 
From whence it is almoft to 
demonftration clear, that Livy 
(2) approaches extremely near 
the truth, when he intimates, 
that the Gauls, or Celtes, 
firft palled the Alps about fix 
hundred years before the birth 
of Chrift. In fiiort, our rea- 
foning here, and the autho¬ 
rity of the Latin hiftorian, 


(9) Idem, lib. vi. fub. init. (1) G. G. Leibnitius, ubi fupra. 
Pezr. Ant. Celt. Cyriac. Lentul.ubi fup. Liv. lib. v. cap. 34. 
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not appear from hiftory, that the Gaulsi or Celtes, a» 
they are called by the Greek writers, ever vifited Italy be¬ 
fore the reigrt of Tarquinius Prifeus, about fix hundred 
years before the birth of Chrift. Nay, feme of the ancients, 
who would have the Umbrians to be the progeny of the 
Celtes *, fuppofe the former nation to have been the de- 
feendents of thofe Gauls only who firft made an irruption 
into Italy in the time of Tarquinius Prifeus. As therefore 
the firft fettlement of the Umbrians in Italy muft have 
preceded that period, even upon Sir Ifaac Newton’s fyf- 
tem, at leaft feven hundred years, it can by no means be 
deemed probable, that the ancient Umbrians were of a 
Celtic original. 

But here we would not be mifunderftood. Wheja wc 
declare our dilTent from thofe, who affert the ancientTJm- 
brians to have been the pofterity of the Celtes,' we do not 
intend to exclude the family of Japhet, in the earlieft 
ages, from Italy. On the contrary, we are firmly per- 
fuaded, that fome of the fanyly fixed themfelves there: 
but, notwithftanding this, we cannot adopt the opinion 
of thofe authors, who fuppofe the ancient Umbrians 
to have proceeded originally fiom the Celtes s for fuch a 
fuppofition runs counter, as we apprehend, to the whole 
ftream of antiquity. However, wc cannot think the later 
Umbrians free from a tinfture of Gallic blood, fince they 
were either the defcendants of the Gauls, or intermixed 
with feveral cantons of them. This muft necelfarily have 
happened after the Celtic Gauls had difpofiefied the an¬ 
cient Umbrians and Etrufeans of a confiderable extent of 

> See Catr. and Rouil. Rom. Hill, book xix. towards the be¬ 
ginning. 

mutually Ilrengthen and fup- the latter depends Only upon 
port each other. fome forced etj'mologies, and 

, Upon the> whole, we think a few feraps extradled from 
it'clearly appears, that much the ancients, which, upon ex- 
may be faid in favour of our amiiiation, will be found by no 
winion; whereas the novel meansadequateto theend they 
U'ftem of M. Leibnitz, M. are intended to ferve. We do 
Pezroii, and other modeim wri' not, however, pretend to in¬ 
ters oppofite to it, feems at fift ttpon the truth of what has 
leail very tottering-and preta- been here advanced, but only 
rjouS, The former is founded beg leave to fubmit it, with 
upon the reafon and nature all poffible deference, to the 
ot thiDgs, and confoaaht to judgement and confideration of 
the higheft authority; whereas the learned. 
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territoty *, and kept up an intercourfe •with them for a 
long fencs of years. 

From the arrival of the .Emonian Pelafgi in Italy, to the 

If find fitfie mentis made 

of the Umbrians by the ancient hiftorians ; from whence 

fiifiire “h 'nade a verv inconfiderable 

flfdnnng that period : but, when tL Gauls made 
their firft irruption into Italy, they fcem to have attacked 
the Umbrians, and deprived them of part of their terri- 
tory ; though of the particulars of this invafion we are 
not informed. From this time, to the year of Rome ic6. 
there is a profound filenee in hiftory as to the Umbrian 
affairs. Then the Gauls fell upon Umbria, which was 
probably under the fovereignty of the Etrufcans; for the 
benones at that time undertook an expedition againft the 
Etrufcans, and foon after penetrated to Clufium. That 
nation poflelTcd themfelvcs of all the country from Raven¬ 
na to Picenum. They were about fix years in fettling 
themfelves there, whilft the Roman arms were employed 
in carrying on the fiege of Veii. Tlie territories acquired 
by the Gauls continued in their hands, till they were ftrip- 
ped of them by the Romans. 

We hear nothing farther of the Umbrians, that merits 
the leall attention, till the year of Rome 443, when the 
conful Fabius Rullianus, by the alTillance of an Umbrian 
canton, pafled through a confiderable part of the Ciminian 
foreft, and ported himfelf upon the hill Ciminus. The 
conful’s brother, with a Have, after furmounting many 
difficulties, arrived at Gamers (M), a city of great note in 
Umbria. The Roman was well received here, and at¬ 
tempted a-negociation with fuccefs. The fenate of the 
city was aflembled, and engaged to furnirti the Roman 
army, upon its arrival on their frontiers, with provifions 
for thirty days, and to join the Roman auxiliaries with a 
confiderable body of troops Hence we may infer, that, 
at this time, fome of the Umbrian tribes, at leaft in their 
form of government, refembled the Roman republic, and, 
as may be prefumed, fome of the neighbouring lucumo- 
nies of Etruria. 
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_ ■ ]>ion. Halicar. Fiin. Catr. &, Rouil. ubi fiipra. ^ lAr, 
Hb. V. cap. 34, Piut. in Camill. Vide etiam Catrou ic Rouil. lib. 
xiii. c x,iv. lib, ix. cap. j6, 37. Flor. lib. i. 

(Rf) Gamers, or Catneria, places it beyond this river, 
was in the neighbourhood of towards the fpot on which Pa- 
Caenina, near the Anio; but lombar* now ftands, 
the learned Lucas Holftenius 

Frost 
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From the authors here referred to, we may alfo con¬ 
clude, that fo late as the year of Rome 443, the city of 
Clufium retained its ancient name of Gamers, and its 
citizens thofeof Camertes, aihongft the Umbrians; for that 
nation, having been driven beyond* the Tiber and the 
Apennines by the Tyrfenian Pelafgi, transfened Gamers, 
the firft name of Clufium, to a new city, which they 
founded, above two days journey from Sutrium. y\s this 
name therefore was flill by them applied to that new city, 
they undoubtedly gave Clufium, in memory of which it 
feems to have been built, the primitive apjiellation. 

That the Umbrians were now, in fome refpeef at lead, 
dependent upon the Etrufeans, feems likewife evident 
fiom the condu£l of the Umbrian nation at this critical 
juu£lure ; for, though the Camertes obliged therafelves 
to join the Romans, the bulk of the Umbrians united 
themfelves with the Etrufeans. 

TheRo- 1 he following year, A. U. C. 444. the Umbrians took 

mans dt- the field in favour of the Etrufeans ; but, upon the firft 

ftat ike attack, they gave ground, anfl were foon after put to the 

Umbrians, In fine, they found themfelves obliged to difperfe, 

not being able to ftand before a Roman army 
'The Ro- The next campaign, A. U. C. 445. the Romans entered 
mans over- Umbria, in order to open themfelves a way into Etruria. 
thronu.and The Unibrians formed a defign of advancing to Rome, 
^tiacT^wiih confuls were employed againft the Sam- 

ehUtn- Etrufeans. Upon receiving intelligence of this 

brians. defign_, the confuls took all proper precautions to render 
it abortive. Declus marched with his army by the road 
between Umbria and Rome, to cover Latium. En¬ 
camping on a plain called the Pupininn Field, in the 
neighbourhood of Gabii, about eight miles from Rome, 
he quietly awaited the arrival of the enemy. But Fabius, 
as foon as he received orders from the fenate, immedi¬ 
ately left Samnium, crofled Sabinia, and entered Umbria. 
Here he encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, near 
the city of Mevartia. As the Umbrians believed the edn- 
ful to be in Samnium, they were greatly terrified at his 
ap^bach ; fo that fome of them retired with precipitation 
into their fortified places, and others propofed entering 
into a negociatiori with the Romans. But, in the mean 
time, a body of troops, which formed a fquare battalion, 
infpired the Umbrian army with new courage, and ani¬ 
mated it, by their example, to advance towards the cnc- 

. 4 Liv. ubi fupra, cap 39. 
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my. Fabius was at that time bufy in fortifyinti his camp; 
but, obfervingthe motion of the Umbrians,'he ordered 
his troops to defift from their works, and prepare for an 
ctigagement. According to Livy, the Umbrians made a 
inoit contemptible figure in this a£lion. ■ Xhe lloniiin Tol- 
diers fcarce made any ufe of their fwords; but ovcrtlirew 
the enemy s battalions with their Ihoulders and bucklers 
only. They feized the ftandards, and carried the ftandaid- 
bearers before the conful. In fuch a tumultuary engage¬ 
ment, it cannot be fuppofed, that many fell in the held ; 
but a great part of the Umbrian forces furrendered at 
diferetion: and this event put an effedual end to the 
war, all the Umbrians, except the citizens of Ocricii- 
lum, immediately fubmitting to the republic. Nor did 
this town, which was, as it were, the key of Umbria, 
long refill; for, finding itfelf incapable of carrying on 
the war alone, it defilled from all holHlities, upon Fa- 
bius’s promife, that it fhould be received into the repub¬ 
lic’s favour and proteiflion '. ■ 

Nequinum, a city in Umbria, afterwards called Nar¬ 
nia, from the river Nar, which runs by it, alTcrted its in¬ 
dependency in the year of Rome 463. As, wdth regard to 
its fituation, it was one of the ftrongcll fortreilcs in Italy, 
being built upon the edge of a rock, cut into precipices, 
the Romans imagined the iedu£tion of it would prove a 
work of time; but, though the fituation would fcarce 
permit it to be taken by ftorm, or even fuffer an army to 
inveft it, the conful Apuleius ventured to befiege it in 
form. Fulvius, his fucceflbr, for feme time, carried on 
the fiege with great vigour; but could, not make his ap¬ 
proaches with any fuccefs. However, the treachery of 
two Nequinians facilitated the redudlion of the place: 
thefe traitors dug a paflage under-ground, deep enough 
to go under the wall, and long enough to extend to the 
advanced guard of the Roman camp. Paffing then 
through the way they had made, they were feized by the 
Roman guard, and carried before the conful. One of the 
Nequinians he detained as an hoftage, and fent the other 
back to the city, with two Roman foldiers to attend him. 
Thefe, after a careful obfervation of every thing, made 
fuch a report to Fulvius, as increafed the confidence he 
had before placed in the deferters. He then fent three 
hundred men, under the direiflion of thofe deferters, to 
pafs through the fubterraneous way, and enlarge it. 1 bcfcj 
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having entered the city by night, feized one of the gates, 
whilft the Roman army advanced to fupport them, and 
was ready to enter the town upon the nrft (vgnal. As 
foon as the gate was opened, the cpnful, and his troops, 
made themfclves matters of the place without any ef- 
fufion of blood. After this conquelt, the Romans plant* 
ed a colony here, to keep the reft of Umbria in awe. 
Some authors relate, that the liege of Nequinum was pre¬ 
ceded by a battle, in which the Nequinians, though re¬ 
inforced by a body of Samnites, were defeated by Ful- 
vius 5 and Frontinus informs that this vi^ory was, in 
a great meafure, owing to the following ftratagem : Ful- 
vius perfuaded his folders, that a phalanx belonging to 
the enemy had promifed to come over to him in the neat 
of the adion ; and even {hewed them the fum of money 
he was to pay for its defertion. This he had borrowed 
from fome of the richeft men. among his troops, promif- 
ing to return it, with a great reward, after the engage¬ 
ment! which politic condufl: fo animated the Romans, 
that they bore down all before them, and obtained a com¬ 
plete viftory. 

This blow feems neither to have ihaken the power of 
the Umbrians, nor to have greatly altered their difpofition ; 
for, in the year of Rome 457, they entered into an al¬ 
liance with the Etrufeans (if they were not in a ftate of 
dependency on that nation), Samnites, and Gauls, againft 
the Romans, Fabius, therefore, the following fpring, 
opened the campaign with an irruption into Etruria. He 
firft, with a fmall body of troops, encamped near the 
town of Arna, and from thence continued his march to 
the grand Roman camp. The pro-prsetors, Fulvius and 
PofthumiuSf entering Etruria, and ravaging it, obliged the 
Etrufeans arid Umbrians to feparate from their allies, and 
advance to the relief of Etruria. This feparation occa- 
^oned the defeat of the Gauls and Samnites at Sentinum, 
in Umbria. 

What was the fate of the Etrufean and Umbrian army, 
after their feparation from the Samnites and Gauls, we 
sure not told by the Roman hlftorians. This certainly 
was a moft unaccountable omiffion ; but the limits we have 
here prcfcribed ourfelves will not permit us to expatiate 
upon it. 

We are fcarce fupplied with a Cngle article, or para¬ 
graph, after this period, by the ancients, relating to the 


f Idem. lib. x. cap. 10. 
;fd A. U. C. 45j^ 


* Frontin. Strat. lib. xl. Fall. Capit. 
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Umbrian affairs; from whence it may be inferred, that, Umbria 
foon after the battle of Sentinum, Umbria became a part f 

of the Roman ftate. Nor is this opinion rendered at all 
improbable by a certain author'', when he intimates, that ^ait. 
an anonymous nation endeavoured to excite the Umbrians 
to a rupture with the republic, in the year of Rome 473 ; 
for fuch an attempt might have been made, upon fup(>o- 
lition that the Umbrians were fubjeft to the Romans; in 
which cafe, by the fuggeftions of fome neighbouring 
power, they might have been excited to a revolt: but, at 
this junfture, they were afraid of drawing upon them- 
felves the Roman arms ; and therefore tliofc attempts did 
not meet with any fuccefs: fo that this paflage rather tends 
to confirm our opinion, than to detradf from the proba¬ 
bility of it. 

In fine, about this period Rome was in a moll flourilh- 
ing condition: fhe had either fubdued by her arms, or 
awed by her colonies, mo ft of the neighbouring nations; 
fhe gave laws to the greateft part of Italy, and, in parti¬ 
cular, had fo far enlarged her conquefts on the other fide 
of the Tiber, that they extended from the Tyrrhenian fea 
to the Adriatic. With this obfervation we fhall conclude 
our hiftoryof the Umbrians. _ n • • .r 

The Sabines, according to Zenodotus Treezemus, were 
a branch of the Umbrians ', or, as iome wril have it, ot 
the Ofei, or Opici. We are inclined to adhere to^ the 
opinion of Zenodotus Troezenius; though Cluverius 
gives the preference to the other opinion. In the time 
of Lycureus, a colony of Lacedemonians planted them- 
felves in the territory of the Sabines, being driven from 
their own country by the feverity of that legiflator. Hence 
fome of the ancients have confidered the S^mes in ge¬ 
neral as a colony of the Lacedaemonians. But that this 
notion is void of a proper foundation, may be '“‘erred 
from Livy and Dionyfius Halicaniaflenfis. As, ther^ 
fore, wc take the Sabines to have been of an Umbrian 
original, their hiftory naturally fucceeds tba o 

country of the Sabines was bounded on ‘J'e "orih 
by Umbria and Picenum ; on the fouth by 
the weft by part of Umbria and Etruria 5 and on the ealt 
by the territories of the Picentes, Veftmi, and Marfi. 

in- j tr I Tirfin ' Zenodotus Trcweniui, 

I> Dion, apud Folv. Urh"'.. ^ Varro de Ling. Latin, 

apud Dionyf. Halicarnaff. hb. ii. ... . j „ ., 

till. iv. Vide etiam Phil. Gluver. ubi fopra, hb. 1. cap. 6. p- 43 . 
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Its length was, computed to be* a tboufand ftadia, or * an 
hundred and twenty-five miles, according to Strabo. The 
Picentes, Samnjtes, Lucanians, and Ikutians, deduced 
their origin from, the Sabines. The Picentes, in parti¬ 
cular, feem to have been placed “ at firft in a diftrift be¬ 
tween the Nar and the Anio. As for the Samnites, they 
were,, in the earlieft times, called Saunites, or Sabinites, 
a derivation apparently from Sabini. That the Luca¬ 
nians and Brutians were originally Sabine colonies, we 
learn from Strabo Servius “ produces Varro’s authority, 
in order to prove, that CEnotrus himfelf was king of the 
Sabines. • * 

Silius makes one Sabus the firft leader of the Sabines, 
and believes that he communicated his name to that na¬ 
tion. Virgil and Dionyfius Halicarnafienfis denominate 
this prince Sabipu's ; and the latter of thofe writers afierts 
him to have been the fon of Sancus, the genius of the 
region the Sabines inhabited. Prom Ovid we may col- 
left Sancus to have been the Zeus Piftius, or Dius Fidius, 
of the ancients. He likewife went under the name of 
Saugus, and Semo Sangus, as we learn from Livy, Pliny, 
and Feftus. According to Varro, Sancus, in the langu.ige 
of the Sabines, was equivalent to Hercules in Greek. 
Sancus was the principal deity of the Sabines, and, as v'e 
apprehend, one of their deified heroes. From what has 
been already advanced, we muft conclude him to have 
been either of Umbrian or Etrufean extraftion r. 

The government, laws, language, aits, manners, and 
rnentfiayjs fjabines, mult have been generally almoft 

&c.onhe fame with thofe of the Umbrians and Etrufeans, 
Stibiat:, from one or both of'which nations they were undoubtedly 
defeended. With regard to their religion, how-ever, it 
ought to be obferved, that fome peculiarities prevailed 
amongft the Sabines, as well as every other ancient peo¬ 
ple of Italy. One of thefe peculiarities, if not the prin¬ 
cipal of them, was the high honour and adoration paid to 
Sancus, whom the Sabines confidered as the chief deity 
of their country. Jupiter and Juno Curis were likewife 
moft diftinguifned deities amongft them. The worfliip of 
thofe divinities, and Sancus, pafled from them to the 
Romans: nor can this be wondered at, Cnee the coali- 

1 Strabo, lib. v. ■" Plin. lib- iii. cap. j*. Mel. lib. ii. cap. 4 - 
» Stiab ubi fupra. * Var. apud Serv. ad .$n. lib. i. Vide etiain 
Cluver. ubi fupra, p 649 P Poitius Cato, apud Dion. Halir. 
jib. ii. Sil. Ital lib. viii. Liv. lib. viii. Plin lib. viii. cap. 4 *- 
peli & p Aueuft, de Civit. Dei, lib. xviii. cap 19. Vir. de Ling. 
Lat, l|b. iv. 
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tion of the Roman and Sabine nations, even in Romulus’s 
time, muft of courfe have introduced into Rome the Sa¬ 
bine religion 

That the language and alphabetic charafters of the 
petty nations in the neighbourhood of Latium were the 
fame as the Etrufean, does not only appear from what has 
been already laid down, but likewife from feveral Etruf- 
can coins. Thofe coins exhibit, on the face, the double 
head of Janus, and, on the reverfe, a fdh refembling a 
dolphin, a club, &c. with the legend fklatri, or ve- 
lATRi. Father Gori ' takes them to have been, and 
■with great truth in our opinion, coins or weights of the 
city of Velitrse, or, as it is now called, Veletri. All the 
Oriental langu'ages (and fuch was the Etrufean) allowed 
of a frequent permutation of vowels ; and therefore Vc- 
Ictri was probably, in the earlieft ages, written Velatri. 

This opinion receives a confider'able acccllion of flrcngth 
frotn Mariani ’, and the Academici della Crufea, ■who 
prove many ancient Etrufean words to be ilill retained in 
the dialea of I'ufcany. As Velitra:, or Velatri, never 
made afty confiderable figure after the year of Rome 260', 
thefe coins muft have preceded that period, and, as 
may reafonably be prefumed, a great number of years; 
fo that, if we Ihould pionounce them prior to the age ot 
Pomulus, probability would be on our fide; for that Vc- 
lUr* was a city of great power and opulence u.any ages 
before the birth of Romulus, but never greatly flour.t.icd 
after the year of Rome 266, may be inferred trom ioine of 
the moft celebrated ancient hiftorians. „ ■ ■ 1 

Amongft the principal cities of the Sab.tms may be 
ranked the following: Fidenx a city that Rood on the 

banks of the Tiber, about forty ftadia from Rome This 
place is greatly celebrated in the Roman ftory, and was a 
Sery largl populous, and powerful city, m the days of 

traaion. 2 . Cruftumeniim w^as fituat^ed on the ealtern 
bank of the Tiber, a little to the north of huien.e. At- 
Sng to Cluverius, the ruins of Crufiumenuni nj^c-ared 
i^h s Le, in a woody traa, a little to the eafi ol Mar- 
d^anrv;cchio. Liv^ calls the hills m its uc.ghbour- 

de Fair. Relig. HD. 1. cap. •5-_ *- ■ , 4 

ad JEa. lib. i. 


S Laftant. de Falf. Relig. lib. i. cap. 15- Tertull. 

lib. i..Mi.crob. Saturn hb. i. cap. Miiian. rie 

Francif. Gor. Muf. EtruC p. Academic, della Crulca, 

Etrur. Metrop. p. 166. jj? ■ Vid. & Fhil. Ciuver. 

pair. ‘ Ltv. lib. 11. Dion. Hal. hb. vi, 

hood 
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hood Montes Cruftumini. 3 . Ficulea ftood at a fmaH 
diftance from the two former towns» in an eailern di- 
redlion, between the Tiber and the Anio. 4. Cornicu- 
lum, from whence the neighbouring hills received the 
denomination of Comiculi Montes, was feated between 
the Tiber and the Anio, a little to the north of Ficulea. 
It was taken and burnt by Tarquinius Prifeus ; but after¬ 
wards rebuilt, as we learn from DionyHus Halicarnaffenfis. 
5. Collatia was a city which Hood upon the borders of 
Latium, and the country of the Sabines, between the 
Praeneftine Way and the left bank of the Anio, about fin: 
miles from Rome. Some, however, place it in a more 
interior part of the tradf we are now confidering. It was 
taken by Tarquinius Prifeus, who left in it a garrifon, to 
keep the inhabitants in awe. 6 . Nomentum " feeras to 
have been one of the moft confiderable cities in the terri¬ 
tory of the Sabines. It was fituated near the Salarian 
Way, and the banks of the Allia, not far from the waters 
now called i Bagni della Grotta Marfrjzza, ten miles 
from Rome. It fubmitted to Tarquin, ^nd was treated 
with great lenity by him. 7. Eretum was a fmall city 
upon the Tiber, about ten miles from Rome. Here Tar¬ 
quin gave a fignal overthrow to the Sabines and Etruf- 
cans, in the year of Rome 159. 8. Regillum feems to 

have been a little farther from Rome than Eretum and 
Nomentum,. and at no great diftance from the Tiber; but 
its dtuation cannot now be precifely determined. 9. Cu¬ 
res (N), or Curis, was anciently the capital of the Sa¬ 
bin^, who from thence aflumed the name of Quirites. 
After the treaty concluded between Romulus and I’atius, 
which produced a coalition of the two nations, the Sa¬ 
bines were called Romans, and the Romans Quirites, or 
Sabines. However, that name, as well as Tribus Qui- 
rina, was applied, with the greateft propriety, to that 
canton of the Sabines inhabiting Cures, and the dillri^I 
appertaining to it. The principal deity worfliipped here 
feems to have been Juno Quiris, or Curis. That god- 


“ Virg. Liv. Dion. Hal. Plin. &c. Cluver. ubi fupra, p <66. 
V Strabo, Solin. See. 


(N) Cures was fituated in 
the territory now called Cor- 
reze, or Cureze, upon a little 
river of the fame name, which 
falls into the Tiber above La 
Farfa. The affinity of the 


names Cures and Curezes, as 
well as the courfe of country, 
to omit what we have obferyed 
from Cluverius, puts this point 
beyond difpute. 

defs 
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dcfs was reprefcnted with a fpear or lance in her hand; 
from which circumftance flic received the appellation of 
Osiris, or Cttris, that word, in the Sabine language, be¬ 
ing equivalent to the Latin hc^a. We find a Sabine deity, 
that went under the name of Janus Quirinus, mentioned 
by Macrobius ; which we take to be the Pater Curis, held 
in high veneration amongft the Faiifci. Cities was a 
poor pitiful village in the days of Strabo, and was after¬ 
wards fo totally deftroyed, that its fituation cannot now 
be determined with certainty. However, Cluverius be¬ 
lieved, that the ruins of it were to be feen in his time, 
about a mile from the town of Selici. If this be admitted, 
it flood near the banks of the river Himella, the L’Aia of 
the modems, lo. Cafperia*, now Afpra, flood near the 
heads of the Himella, and has been taken notice of by 
Virgil and Silius. ii. Fanum Vacunse, now Vacuna or 
Vacune, was a city beyond Cafperia, in the road to Oeri- 
culi and Narnia. Vacuna was a goddefs in great repute 
amongfl the Sabines. Some make her the fame with 
Diana ; others with Ceres } others with Venus : but, ac¬ 
cording to Varro, fhe was the goddefs of wifdom. 12. 
Reate r was about fifteen miles from Fanum Vacunae, 
and built by the Aborigines, or Umbrians, the progeni¬ 
tors of the Sabines, i-^. Palatium, or Palaritium, was 
likewife a town of the Aborigines, about twenty-five fta- 
dia weft of Reate. For a farther account of this place, 
our readers mull have recourfe to Dionyfius Hulicarnaf- 


fenfis and Varro. 14. Trebula*, upon an eminence, was 
about fixty fladia from Reate} Velbola, fixty lladia from 
Trebula-, Suna, a large city, where was an ancient tem¬ 
ple of Mars, about forty lladia from Velbola, near the 
Ceraunian mountains; Mefula, whofe ruins were to be 
feen when Dionyfius Halicarnaflbnfis compiledlns valuable 
work, forty lladia from Suna; Orvinium, the rums oi 
whofe ancient walls, and feveral fepulclires of vail aiui- 
quity, together with an old temple of Minerva, were vi- 
fible in Dionyfius’s time, forty lladia from Mefula ; Cor- 
fula, eighty lladia from Reate: all thefe were towns 
built by the Aborigines. 15- Wb, an ifland and town, 
environed by a lake, likewife appertained to tins country ; 
as did Maruvium, a town fituated upon that lake. ib. 
Vatiaftood thirty lladia from Reate, m the road to La- 
tium i Tiora, furnamed Matiena, not far \ atia; 

and from Tiora the city of Lifta, the capital of the Ab¬ 
origines in the earlieft times, was diftant twenty-four fta- 
* Sil. Ital. &c. r Strab. Fed. &c. Cluver. ubi fupta, p. 676. 
f Dion. Hal. Antiquit. Rom. lib. 1. 
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dia. 17. Cutilia, Cotyle, or Cutylise, was a famous town, 
about feventy ftadra from Reate. It was Gtuated on a 
mountain, and in the neighbourhood of a-lake of the fame 
name. 18. Amiternum a famous dty of the Sabines 
in the time of the Aborigines; Teftrina, the firft town 
inhabited by the Sabines; Nurfia, or Norcia, and Tari- 
nuni, as well as Cotyle, or Cutilia, were all llkewife 
places of the remoteft antiquity. Antemnse, Ca;nina, Ca- 
meria, Medullia, and Ameriola, though placed by CIu- 
verius among the Sabine towns, feem to have belonged to 
the Latins. We muft not omit obferving, that the coun¬ 
try of the Sabines anfwered to that traft, which, at pre- 
fent, makes a part of the duchy of Spoleto, and the 
Farther Abruzzo. 

The chief mountains of the Sabine territory were, the 
Mons Tetrica or Tetricus, now Monte di. S. Giovanni; 
the Mons Severus, now Monte Negro ; Mons Fifcellus, 
a part.of the Apennines, out of which firft iffues the Nar; 
the Montes Gurgures, in the neighbourhood of Reate ; the 
Mons Canterius, taken-notice ofbyVarro; the Mons 
Mutela, now Monte Genaro; the Mons Sacer, near the 
Anio, and not far from Rome; and, according to fome, 
the MonsCoritus; though it muft be owned, that others 
place this laft mountain in Etruria’’. 

The principal rivers of this tra£l: were the following: 
I. The Nar, now the Nera, the common boundary of the 
Sabines and the Umbrians. 2. The Velinus, now the 
Velino, mentioned by Virgil and Tacitus 3. The Te- 
lonius, now the Turano, which had its rife in the country 
of the Marfi, and joined the Velinus at Reate. 4. The 
Himella, now the L’Aia, which runs not far from the 
ruins of Cures, according to Cluverius; though others 
call this river the Cures or Cureze. 5. The Farfarus, 
now the Farfa, which was remarkable for the clearnefs of 
its ftream. 6 The Allia, now the Rio di Moffo, a fmall 
river, on whofe banks the Romans received a great over¬ 
throw from the Gauls. 7. The Turia, mentioned by 
Livy and Silius, but fo obfcurely, that it is hard to de¬ 
termine whether it belongs to the country of the Sabines 
or Etruria. 8. The Anio, now the Teverone, one of the 
moft celebrated rivers of Italy. 9. The Verefis, a fmall 
river, taken notice of by Strabo. 10. The Digentia, now 
the Rio del Sole, 11. 'fhe Avens, which was fuppofed 

« Strab. liv. V Var. de Ling. Latin, lib. v. Porcius Cato apod 
Dion. Hal. lib ii. Vid. Ctuver. ubi I'upra, p. 685. Liv. 

Felt. Dion. Hal. Plin. Strab. Flut. &c. 


to 
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to have given the name of Ager Aventinus to the neigh¬ 
bouring diftria, from whofc inhabitants, that were after¬ 
wards tranfplanted thither, a hill in Rome received the 
appellation of Mens Aventinus. All thefe rivers, as well 
as others of confiderable note, and particularly the Cli- 
tumnus, now the Clitonno, difeharged themfelves into 
the Tiber 

We meet with no remarkable lakes in this country Lakes. 
taken notice of by the ancients, except the Lacus Cutili- 
enfis, and the Lacus Velinus. The former, at this day, 
is known by thfe name of 11 Pozzo Ratignano, and the lat¬ 
ter by that of Lago di Pie di Lueo. 

As the Sabines were the defeendents of the ancient 
Umbrians, what has been faid of the cailieft tranfaftions 
of that nation, and the Tyrfenian Pclafgi, or Etrufeans, 
is, in forne meafure at lead, applicable to them. We 
fhall therefore omit every thing related of this people be¬ 
fore the age of Romulus, W'hen they made a confiderable 
figure. Nor will our readers be great fuflerers by fueh au 
omiflion ; for little can be extra£tcd from Dionyfius Hali- 
carnairenfis, or any other ancient writer, concerning thofe 
atchievements of the Sabines, that preceded the founda¬ 
tion of Rome; and the few particulars that occur on this 
head, favour fo ftrongly of fable, that they merit not the 
attention of the fenfible and judicious part of mankind 


CHAP. XXXVII, 

The Roman HiJiory.t from Romulus to the Com-' 
monnsoealth. 

. A Table of the Kings of Rome. 

Years. Years, 

j. Romulus, reigned 37 S- Tartjuinius Prifeus 37 

2. Numa Pompilius 43 f>* Servius Tullius 44 

3. Tullus Hoflilius 32 7. TarquiniusSuperbus 23 

4. Ancus Marcius 43 or 24 

A S Romulus had aflumed the command of the colony Romulus 
only for the time that fhould be emjployed in build- ehof,n 
ing the city, this work was no fooner finifhed than he /“"S- 
adembied the people, and gave them liberty to choofe 

c Var. Steph. Byzant. '* Cluver. nbi fupra. p. 678, & 688. 

Diua. Hal. Anciquit. Rom. lib. ii. Liv. lib, i. FJut. iii Koinul. 

‘ what 
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trhat kind of government they approved. Without hefita- 
lion they gave the preference to monarchy, and unani- 
moufly proclaimed Romulus king of Rome} but before be 
afeended the throne, he begged leave to confult the will 
of the gods by auguries. It is faid, that after he had 
ofiered lacrificcs to the gods in an open place, a flalh of 
lightning was feen to gleam from the left, which was, ac¬ 
cording to the augurs, a lucky omen. From this period 
it became an ellablifhed cultom to have recourfe to au¬ 
gury upon railing any individual to the royal dignity, the 
prtefthood, or any public employment. In time this came 
to be mere ceremony, though the cuftom, introduced by 
the example of the founder, fubfifted above feven hundred 
years ” (O). Romulus, being thus declared king by the 
eledlion of the people, and approbation of the gods, ap¬ 
plied all his thoughts to the eftablifhing of good order in 
his new city, and a due fubordination among his fubje£i:s. 
He himfelf pUt on a habit of di(lin£Iion, and appointed 
twelve liftors to attend him as guards, each of them bear¬ 
ing an ax Ruck in a bundle of rods, which was the ufual 
fymbol of fovereignty among his neighbours the Hetru- 
rians (P). He divided the three thoufand three hundred 
men, of which his colony confiRed, into three equal parts, 
Tritts, called tribes, or thirds, each being commanded by its 
eurne, prtefcift or tribune. The tribes were divided into ten 

decuriie. curise, and thefe fubdivided into ten decurias. Over the 

former were appointed officers, named curipnes ; and 
others over the latter, called dccuriones j each curia and 
dccuria having its peculiar commander. He afterwards 
divided his fmall territory, not above five or fix miles in 
extent, into three unequal parts. One was appropriated to 
the expences of religious worfliip, another referved for the 

* Dion. Hal. p. 78. Gc. Kb.iii. de Leg. &llb. iii, deNat. Deor, 

(O) This praftice continued well paid for their pains, - the 
from the time of Romulus to candidates reported, that the 
the end of the republic, and gods were not averfe to their 
was- ufed even under the em- having the office they folicited. 
perors. Thofe who were can- Upon this they were faid to ob- 
didates for employments went tain and bear it aufpicato. 
out early on the day appointed (Pi Some think that he chofe 
for their eleftion, made a pub- tw^c.liitors, becaufc he had 
lie prayer, and confuked the feen twelve vulturs, a number 
augurs. When their anfwers which had given him the fupe- 
proved favourable, as they ge- riority over his brother, 
nerally did, the augurs brag 

king’s 
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king’s revenue and the exigencies of the ftate, and the 
third, which was the moft confiderable, divided into 
thirty portions, to anfwer to the thirty curiae ^ ( Q__) 'JThe 
next ftep which Romulus took, was to diftinguifh the 
people, according to their birth and dignity, into patri¬ 
cians and plebeians. 'Ihe former, as being of a more no- PairUiant 
ble extraflion, were to take care of the religious rites and 
ceremonies, and to bear all the civil and military dignities j 
the latter to till the ground, feed cattle, and follow trades, 
but not to have any lhare in the government, to avoid the 
inconveniences of a popular power. To prevent the fedi- 
tions that fuch a diftin£lion might produce, and to bind 
them to each other by reciprocal ties and obligations, 
every plebeian was allowed to choofe, from the body of 
the patricians, a proteftor, who w'as obliged to aflift him 
with his intereft and fortune, and to defend him from the 
oppreffions of the great. Thefc proteftors were ftyled Painm 
patrons, and the prote< 3 :ed were called clients. It w'as the 
duty of the patron toadvife his clients in points of law, to fpes,^, 
manage their fuits, to take care of them as of bis own chil- dutiu, 
dren,' and fecure their peace and happinefs. The clients 
were to aflift their patrons with money on feycral occafions, 
to ranfom them or their children when taken in war, to con¬ 
tribute to the portions of their daughters, and to defray, in 
part, the charges of their public employments. They were 
never to accule each other, or take contrary fides; and, if 
either of them was convified of having violated this law, the 
crime was equal to that of treafon, and any one was al“ 
lowed to kill the offender with impunity. 1 his patronage 
was a tie as effetSual as any confanguinity or alliance, and 
had a wonderful effeft towards maintaining union and 
concord among the people for the fpace of h* hundred 
years; during which time we find no diffenfions nor jea- 
loulies between the patrons and tbeir clients, even in the 


f Dion. Hal. lib. ii. p. r«. Plut.in Romulo. Strab.lib. v. p. SJ»- 


( Q_) Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis exprefsljr affirms, that 
each decuria was fubdivided 
into ten decuriae, and that thefe 
lefler bodies were governed by 
decuriones. And, upon the 
firength of bis authority, moft 


compilers of the Roman hif- 
tory fatne account; 

but the learned Gr*vius is of 
opinion, that Dionyfius, by a 
miftake, aferibes fuch a diyi- 
fion to the curiae as was peculiar 
. to the turmae in the army (i). 


(•) Vide Grwvium in Pisefat. ad vol. i. Thef. Antiq. 
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times of the republic, when the populace frequently mu¬ 
tinied againft thofe who<were mott powerful in the city». 

After this iiiftitution Romulus formed a fenatc, which 
confifted of a.hundred perfons, chofen from the patricians; 
but the choice was not made by the king himfelf} each 
tribe named three fenators, and each of the thirty curiae 
the like number; which made in all ninety-nine : fo that 
Romulus named only the hundredth, who was the ^ad, 
or prince of the fenate, and the chief governor of the city 
when the king was in the field. J’hey were called patres, 
or fathers, either on account of their age, or fatherly care 
of their fellow citizens. Their dqfcendents were the 
prime nobility among the Romans. The fenate being 
thus eftdbliflred, Roinulus ordered the curiae to choofe him 
a guard of three hundred young men, ten out of each 
curia; and thefe he called celeres, from their adivity, 
and the expedition with which they executed the orders 
they received. They were all horfemen, but fought either 
on foot or on horfeback, as occafion required, or the 
ground would ajlow. They were commanded by a tri¬ 
bune, called tribunus celerum, three centurions, and 
other inferior officers. Romulus proceeded to fettle the 
refpedive powers and privileges of the king, fenate, and 
people. The king’s office at home was to fuperintend re¬ 
ligious affairs, to be guardian of the laws and cuftoms, to 
•decide .the weightier caufes between man and man, refer¬ 
ring thofe of lefs moment to the fenate; to call together 
the fenators, and affemble the people •, firft delivering his 
own opinion relating to the affairs he propofed, and then 
ratifying, by his confent, what was agreed on by the ma¬ 
jority. Abroad, and in time of war, he was to command 
the army with abfolute authority, and to take care of the 
public moneyThe fenate were not only to be judges 
in caufes of fmall importance, but to debate and refolve 
upon fudi public affairs as the king propofed, and to de¬ 
termine them by the plurality of voices. To the people 
he committed three important charges, namely, to create 
magiftrates, enadl laws, and conclude upon any war that 
was propofed by the king} but, in.all thefe things, the 
approbation of the fenate was necCffary; 

When order Was thus eftabliffiedni political affairs, Ro¬ 
mulus thought it his duty to make fome regulations in 
religion. He did not indeed give it that form, to which 

8 Piut. ibid. Dion. Hal. p. 8j—.?s* '' Dion.Hal. ibid.p. 8+, 8s- 

it 
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it was afterwards brought; but .contented^ himfclf with 
eftablifliing regularity in the priellhood, and in the wor- 
ihip of thbfe deities which Evander had introduced, or 
^neas brought from Troy, or the Aborigines worfliipped , 
in their time. He appointed, that each curia (hould have . 
its own temple, and its peculiar gods and priefts } that the 
. people fhould aifemble on certain ftated days in csciiacula, 
or public halls t and that they iliould there feaft in common 
on the viftims that had been offered to the gods. He 
likewife eftablilhed feftivals, whereby religion became a 
relief to the labouring people. The chief minifters of the 
gods were from the patricians, and the inferior priefts 
eff f«ch families as were honourable. They were to be at 
leaft fifty years old; and none but their wives were al¬ 
lowed to perform the funftions of priefteffes. Their fons 
were to waii at the altars till the age of puberty, and their 
daughters fo long as they continued virgins. The fons 
were called Camilti, and the daughters Cemillae. When 
a prieft had no children of his own, he might chufc the 
handfomeft in his curia to attend him injhe facrifices. As 
the facerdotal families were exempted from paying taxes, 
bearing arms, and, befides, their employment was for life, 
Romulus prohibited the feeking of it by intrigues and ca¬ 
bals, the purchafing of it by money, and even the truftmg 
of it to the hazard of lots. He left to each curia the free 
choice of their priefts, aufpices, and augurs. Ihe aru- 
fpices infpe^led the entrails of the vidlims ; and the au¬ 
gurs foretold future events by the flight and finging of 
birds (R). • 


(R) As we (hall frequently 
have occafion, in the courfe of 
this hiftory, to fpeak of augurs 
and harufpices, or arufpices, it. 
may not be improper • to give 
fome account, in this place, of 
that kind of divination. The 
art of divination, and foretell¬ 
ing futute events, by the flight, 
chirping, or motions of birds, 
came from the Chaldasans to 
the Greeks, from them to the 
Hetrurlans, and from the He- 
trurians to the Latins and Ro¬ 
mans. The name of augur is 


derived by forae ai avium 
gejlu ; by others, ah avium gar- 
ritu ; that is, either from the 
motioi^and aftions^or from the 
chirping and chattering of 
birds. As Romulus himfelf 
was well verfed in this art, 
after he had divided the city 
into three tribes, he appointed 
an augur for each tribe (i). A 
fourth was added fome time 
after, probably by Servius 
Tullius, who encreafed the 
tribes. Thefe four were all 
chofen out of the patricians; 


Voi.lX, 


(i) Plut.ibid. 

Cc 


but 
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was t^c colony foundedbut as it was thift' irf 
inhabitants^ ftomolus, to attraft ftrangers from the neigh- 

. • . bouring 

but in the year of Rome Out with it the four tcmpla or 
4<+, at the foliCitadOtt of the quarter* of the heaven. Then 
tr*buhet, fivtf rperfotta' were tee'tu'mdd . to rhe^ft, and, in 
add^ the Ooitege, eledt^ that (ituatioui waited fete the 
outiif&the coj^mteon peOf>le (aJ f : omen, which was <sf no fignifi- 
an<4 inrbe year 67a, §yila en- ,eation,>uplefs comfiwhed by en- 
creafed their number to fif- other of the feme fort, 3.From 
teenCj). 'The cldefl; of thefe. birds Icept in a coop for th« 
prefided over the reft, and was, purpofe. The manner of dl- 
honoured.wwh the title of lHa- yining from them was a* fol- 

f ilterColiegu(4). T^r of- lows: early in the morning the 
ce, which we find comprifed qugur that was to take the ob- 
io the augirraji law m<tntion,ed “forvation, after having com- 
by Tully (5), w^s to Interpret nianded a gener^ filence, br- 
dreamsj oraqles, prodigies, &c. dered the coop to be opened, 
and to tell whether any a£Hon aiid then threw in a handful of 
fhouid be fortunate or preju- crumbs or cor.n. . Ifthechick- 
dicial to partkukr perfons, nr ens did not eat greedily, fcat- 
to the wholeftate, , Thus they tered their food about with 
were ^e m,^preters of the their wings, let a great deal of 
will .of thp g^S, with .refpeft it fill from their mouthy to the 
to the making of war or peace.; ground, or, above all, refufed 
and ail ^ere obliged to ob^ to eat, tfee omen was reckoned 
them, in fo iinfoortant an arti- ‘unlucky, and fome great mif- 
clc. ,W« fincf nve forts of au- • fortiine portended; but if they 
guries mentioned by the anci- fed greedily, and let nbne pf 
ents; 1, Frotn the appearances their food drop out of theit 
in heaven, as thunder, light- mouths, there was all theafl'ur- 
ning, comets, and other me- ance that jpolSbly could be 
tcors, 2. From birds, whence wiilied for ofhappinefs and fuc- 
they bad the name of aufpices, ceft (6). This fort of augury 
front A® Lstin words an>is and was called tnpudtum, from the 
.emhicio. Sonfo birds furniftied ancient Latin word pavire, to 
them witH* ^fevatioh* from and terra, ihiearth f be- 

their ebatterW orvfinipng; caufe the birds, in eating grtx- 
6 tieh, frqmibmtfljaog* The dily, ftruejk the ground with 
former were^^tied ofei^.t agd tiicirit^bs. The fourth fort of 
the iatte,r For tht ^jjury was from bcafts, namei- 

taltibg of f^th tbcJe fort* of ly, Wblyet, goats, foxes, haf- 
auguries, up, tb er8, 8i!^,mms., hares, weefcis, 

fombhigh ^abeitqbk theaugd-' - and mice, . The general obfer- 
ral fiaff, Which Ww bept at onci vptionia^t them were, whe- 
end lifee avf^pfipr, itmi marked ther they appeared in a ftrange 


(*)Liv.Hb.*.'' (jjFfoMib iv.bspf,. U) 

Alex. lib. V. cap. 19,'.— deDivin. lib-ii. ^fijvioe 

Ai_ 


Alex, ab Alex. ibid. , 


fjllacsj 
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beruHitg countries,' opened ah afyloRi or place of refuge for 
fugitive Hayes, llomtcides, outlaw^, and infolvent debtors. 
Tnefc he did not at firft receive within the tvalh, bnt al¬ 
lotted them! the hill Saturnius, afterwards calledCapitolinus, 
for their habitation.. Ntjr was the appearance of religion 
wanting to cover the king’s policy: he ereSed a temple to 
anew fort of divinity, called by him the Aiyisean, 
under whofe prote#iOn all Criminals were to live fco^«jjr. 
Afterwards, when Romulus enlarged his new city,^e 


place, orcrofledthe way; whe¬ 
ther they ran to the right or 
left, &c. The iaft fort of di¬ 
vination by atiguries was from 
what they called dira!, or un- 
ufual accidents happening to' 
any perfon, as fturobUng, fee- 
ingapparitionS, hearing ft range 
voices, meeting a wolf, a fox, 
abate, &c. -Any augur was 
allowed to take an obferva'tion ; 
but the judging of the omen 
was left to the decifion of the 
whole college. 

As to the arufpices, they were 
fo called ab ceris aJ^ieundiSf thaf 
is, frem looking on the altars. 
The Roman arufpices were all 
tidten at firft from Hetruria, 
where their art was in great re¬ 
ptile : but afterwards the fe- 
nate ordered twelve of the fons 
of the chief men in Rome to be 
fent into that country, to learn 
there the rites and ceremonies 
of the Etrufean religibn, of 
which this fclence was the chief 
part {7). The bufinefs of the 
arufpices was to look i^on the 
facred vidims, and by them 
tb'jforetfcl the fuccefs of any 


flour, bran, frankincenfe, wine 
or water ufed in the iacrifice. 
Before the viiftims were cut up, 
it was an ill omen when they 
would not Come to the altar 
without being dragged, when 
they broke the rope, fled away, 
avoided the ftroke, ftruggled 
much after it, made a great bel¬ 
lowing, were long in dying, or 
bled but little. When thCvic- 
tim was cut up, they obferved 
the colour of the parts, .and 
whether any were wanting: a 
double liver, a little or 'lean 
heart, were counted very bad 
omens. , If the heart was whol¬ 
ly railing, nothing could be 
thought more dreadful and fa¬ 
tal ; if the entrails fell out of 
the prieft’s hands, or Were more 
bloody than ufual, or of a pale 
colour, they portended fudden 
danger and ruin As to the 
flame of the facrifice, it fur- 
niflied them with a mOd omen 
when it was pure anti clear, rofc 
up in a pyramid without nolfe, 
and did not go out till the vie 
tim.was coniumed. The frooke 
Hkewife was confidered, whe- 


10 pireat tne lucceis 01 any ---- „,V—-../I 

entbrprize. They took thefr 

obfifrvations from the viftims itfelf to the ng _ j 


beftife they were cut up; from 
thirir entrails after they were 
ciit op; from the flame that 
u{^ to rife wWle they were 
and laftly, from the 


yielded a fmell different from 
that of broiled meat. I' 
incenfe they burnt nfclted all at 
once, and had an agreeable 
fmell, it was a omen. 


(4 eie. ^ Divin- 1*. »• Uv. lib. x. 
Roihal.'lib. T^icap. _ 

■ .. ■“ -■ c c a 


Flor. Ub. iv. cap. j. 

afyluia 



. 

afylumwaslnclofedwidi»rf^^ thofewhohsd 

fl«dto.it, being broigbt under fomcJWgubitieB, becanoe 
citraens of B^e i. vSc^bing was now wanting, but 
wpnteo, to focun: die. daratioa; of the fbte 5 but, as thd 
neighbouring (people refufed fd jprive .lbcir daughters in 
oaartkge toiura a crew of Tagabondj^'SRomulus, by the 
his grandfather Nunritor, at^ die confentof tte 
:bi||ri^.pxoclauned a ftdenm fead, and pub^b gntnes, in 
h(M^''4d:E<}ueilriaB Neptune, called Confus. This-oc- 
cadoncd‘a great concourfe of people, who flocked from 
the adjacent places to behold tbofe pomjaius fhews, to- 
getber with at new city -.'but in the mid:ft of;the folem- 
iiitrkpiof nicy, theRomans^ upon a fignal given by Romulus, rufli- 
tiiSaiiiu ing'in i»itb their drawn fwords afaaong the ftrangers, 
feiaed their daughters; and, ^ mmn force, carried them 
to ihiir faoufes, where,they were kept' till the next ifay,. 
without any forthcr infult bditg ofleted^ them, agreeable 
tOithe cxprcfe .orders'of Romoius. They were in all fix 
hundred and' eighty-three j and Romulus chofc fo many 
bufbunds for (foeiii, marrying them after the fiime man¬ 
ner dMrt was ever after ufed in Rome* (S). 

Tyi vioimme was highly refented by the neighbouring 
pcMlSi^^efpeciially by the Sabines; bui as thep were.un- 
wilKtm to engage in a war, their coujitry being openon 4 l| 
Sdes, and d&ncelefs, they fitft Cent to demand the refti- 

tution of tht^idaaAters, promifing to enter into an alli- 
... - . .t. -1:1—..,^0 


t •'*>: 


i Pint. & Kon* Hah ibid. 

■ (S) The fonp. uftd in mar¬ 
riage »a»,i “. Partake you of 
your bnlhand'e fire and water.'” 
Th» comuw^nlcation of fire and 
water bittweenthe huflaad md 
wife was th? ‘gimbol b^r^ju-, 

gat tote aaff'liiKh; x^ tnfi-' 

■^uated, that their goods were 
in common between them. The 
virgins fcjwd. on this Occafion 
were all called Salfiott. becaufe 
moft of them were of that na- 
don. Tl^>comBi«fjdpinion 
is, that fe «V fi* 

hundred, ■ ; 

feme fay,; five hundred and 
twcrtty-icvert j- and otneffi re- 
duce them to thirty only, 4 e- 
nyinjjr the word curin,fiKKn-Ctt- 


kLiy. lib.x. cap. 9. 

res, the name of town, of 
which the women were for the 
mofipart natives. Butnohiflo- 
lian of any account is of this 
opinion- ' Rotnalus found but 
one ifiarried woman raiong all 
thofewhohsdbeen fdaed. Her 
name was NerfiHa; (and we are 
ealdby 2ienodotu8, quoted by 
Rlutdrch, that Romulus mar¬ 
ried bet, and had a daughter by 
her, named Prima, becaufe &e 
Was his firft child, and a fon, 
csflled AMlius j but otherhifto- 
rians fay, that Hei^ia was 
married to a .noblei^<^*’|» 
* named Boftus ; and wlirTal- 
llus Hoftilius, the third king o» 

Rome-defccniW 

,;'A,,'|iRenn 3 rry 
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i iUc f an any urith them: but Romulus was inflexible, 

'On his part, that the Sabines Ihouid confirm the 
marria^s of his Romans. While the treaty, which went 
ort '^flowly, Ajfpended hoftilitics-on both ftdes, Acron, 
whom the hiftorians ftyle kii^ of Caenina (T), being 
provoked at the late audacious rapej and jealous pf the 
growing power of the new city, took the field; andj/ be-r 
ing joined by the inhabitants of Crufturainum and An- 
temnse, made an indurfion into" the Roman; territories; 
Romulus inftantly niarchcd out againft him, and, having 
engaged the enemy in the open field, challenged their 
Jcader, according to the cuftom of thofe times, to fingle 
combat, killed him, put his arfny to flight, and, purfuing 
the fugitives to their town, made himfelf mauer of it 
widioat oppofition. He fpared the blood of the con¬ 
quered; but rafed their city, and carried the inhabitants . 
to Rome, where he allowed them, the fame privileges as 
had bqen granted to the moft ancient citizens *. For this 
viaory, Romulus decreed himfelf the honours of a tri¬ 
umph ; and,, bringing home the fpoils of king Acron, 
confecrated them to Jupiter Feretrius, fo called, according 
to fomc, from the Latin word ,//Wrr, to finite, becuufe he 
bad killed the king with his own hand; or from the word 
ferre, to tarry, becaufc Romulus had himfelf carried, 
the armour of the king he had killed. A name of dH- 
tinaion was iikewife given to the fpoils; for they were 
called opima fpolia (U), becaufe they were more honour¬ 
able than any other, on account of their being taken by 
the general of the Roman army front the enemy S general, 
after he had killed him with bis own hand, 

Romulus, elated with this viaory, matched with one 
legion (W), levied in hafte, againR the f 

‘ Ttvotv. aiUVto. Vv Plut.iWd. Lir. lib. i- cap. to. 




Romulus 
dejeau the 
Cminm- 
fes, and 
kills their 
king. 


Romulus 

reduces 

Crupumi- 

num and 
Aisttmnau 


• (T) Cwninawas fituated on 
the confines of Latium, and 
the country of the Sabines; 
whence fome geographers make 
it.a city of the Sapines, and 
o^Crs of ancient Latium. Clu- 
vCrius thinks it flood on ifae 
banks of the Amo next to 
Rome; but Holftenius places 
it on the oppofite bank, in the 
neighbourhood of the prefent 


(U) Feftos derives the word 

opima from ops, which fignifies 
the earth, and the riches it 
produces,! fo that opima fpoltec, 
according to that vmter, fig- 
nifiesWJ fpoils: but Plutarch 
derives it from the word opus -, 
fothat opima fpolia, and jpoijs 
hard to be obtained, are, in nis 
opinion,oneand the fame thing. 

'^(W) The word legion is de¬ 
rived from the Latin word le- 


C c 5 


geie. 
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who had joined the Catniaay aittf 

hdviog, without gteat' cKffionitffi oecfc^e theirt,; nn* 
tllhnn their euies,; at the requeft of bis oim wife 
Vho was a native df Antesaaas, he not ottiy pardtmed the* 
inhabitant^, but tranfplamted them to BK^e, where they 
were emitted-to all the privileges of ^ontan citizeiisir’ 
By thi^iisnBdtt^,' Ae.r^wtation of his 'clemency,'as "Well 
as bravery, heeamd ft> *g?«at 5 that feveral' Cltkn trf Hetrn- 
lia volnijli^' fabtnitted eo 'hma* an Hetrunan 

gaierali leday die trok^ ffimnsand to Rome, 

and icttlM on a faifl near Ac dty* Ivhidj, from him, w 
the name of Mount Goelms V And aoiiv Romulus, be¬ 
ing obliged to enlarge the compafr of his City, took in 
the hilll^tfirmu^ csfie^h&erwsirds the Capitol f and, on 
the top<bf it, bt& a citadel, yhieh lie committed to Ae 
govetnn^feat of a-iwhle Soman, named farpciiik The 
Vtadel was fai*(S|tt#c4'«m aU ramparts and 

triers, whi(Ai-«g<Blly cffirtmaoded Ae City and country. 

the foorof^Ae hilii&dttrnitisi a'wall w^as carried on 
quite to the T2mr, andl»'j|;ate opened in it, which they 
called Carnientalia, from Otrineiita, t^ moAer of Evani- 
4er, #ho«Either ' IkBd‘^^A(ere, or had, iii Aat place; fome 
sdtar or yiapel erefted ^A her. ’ ’ ' 

l^wiAaandin^ this encreafe of the Roman forces, the 
Ssifeihi^tet a &co^d deputation to Romulus-,'to demand 
tteir dat^hters jtand, upon his refufal began hoftilitiea* 
add masc^d towards Rome with an army bf twenty'^vc 
Aou&hiifoot, and one thoufand horfe, under Ae com¬ 
mand their king TkuS Tatius. Romulus, hating re¬ 
ceived Implies from his grandfa Aer Numitor, and' from 
IfetAria; mdre^d agatflft them, at the head fef tuwnty 
fhdufr^foot, and eight hundred horfe. Romulus polled 
hisAwy between the hills Efquilinus and Quirinalis; 
while'Ae Sabines encamped at Ae foot of the hill Sa- 
AAius,^ TO thfe. plain afterwards called Campus Martiusr 
TaAifr''^ding A* RhAans too well 'fortified to be af- 
taCSed, was very nn«^ .abou^ Ae fiicbefs of the entel- 
ptiier bA’an ArfiAfe«m *'Acidm«: extricated him oul: of 
bis to the governor 

Ae'hracefets and ri^s 

Fiat. lEten.fijd, ibid.*' cap. ii. 

wr#, «V,gss^,'Ae ie^iKic»n- dlfiferentat different ti^, as 
ftfting of cbcfen* ntim.': we thall occafion^ly Wfeffc, 

Buinber of niCU In a Ifeg&U tvas in the feqtfel of this JuSbiy. . 

:''"of 



of _tlic Sabines, calkd to them from ahoye, and pro. 
mimd to betray the place into their’hands, provided thev 
gave bcr what they wore on their left arms. Pe Sabines 
reatuly agreed to grant her what fite required ; and, being 
by .^mitted into the citadel, made th.emfelves ma^ 
fters tjf diat place (X); an acquifuion which enabled them 
to continue the ^ar with more fecurity. For a Jong time, 
only light (Itirmifhes paflcd between the two parties; but 
at.laft, as they both began to be tired with the charges of 
the war, they jefolved to put the whole to the iffuc of a 
general engagement, vhich was fought with great refolu- 
tionon bothiides, and renewed, forfeveral days together, 
with almoft equal fuccefs. In the laft conteft, the Sabines 
were at firft put in diforder, and obliged to tjke refuge 
in the citadel, which the Romans, who purfued them, 
expedied to haye retaken but the enemy, rolling great 
ftones from the top of the hill, wounded Romulus on the 
head, and ilunned him fo, that, falling,'dowm fenfeleft, 
he was carried out of the field into the city, niis ac|i. 
dent infpired the Sabines with new courage, who, falling 
tqron the Romans, put them to Sight ip their turn, and 
purfued them to the gates of Rome. In the mean time 
.Romulus recovering, returned to the battle, encouraged 
his routed troops, and, having made a vow to Jupiter, in 
order to obtain his favour, drove the -enemy back to the 
citadel. - . 

Titus Tatius being in pofleffion of the citadel, and Ro¬ 
mulus continuing Ihut up in his city, neither party was 
very forward to hazard another engagement, fhe. Sa¬ 
bines were doubtful, whether they ihould raife the fiege, 
and content, themfelves with ravaging the Ron)® territory. 
The Romans, on their fide, were no lefs undetermined. 
They confidcred, that the Sabines were a powerful peo¬ 
ple,' and that the late vidory had neither been coinplete 
nor decifivc} but, on the other hand, they could not 
with honour reftore the Sabine women;, for.that reftitu- 
tion would have been an acknowlegement of their weak- 
nefs, which would have made the enemy more haughty, 

(X) We are told, that the turnitts took the name of Tar- 
Sabines crufted Tarpeia to peius, till the building of the 
death with their bucklers, Capitol j and even then the 
which they threw upon her, fteepeft part of it, whence cri- 
thtnkiog they difeharged their miaals were thrown down hea^ 
promife by thus giving her long, contimied to be called 
what they wore on their left the Tarpeian Rock, 
arras, .From her the hillSa- ^ 
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7he citaM 
hitrayif , 
to ihett 
Uogi 


Agtvtrd 

eitg/igt- 

mint. 


Romht 

inmndedi 


but dr 'nrn 
back the 
enemy. 
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und more difficult to treat ’with. But while lihc men 
were thus' deliheratiag, the wou^, ati die perfuafion 


WhiA l^<ey,:had ,,' 

Ibr^t^'-'^tf^tii^ • This'was 

.^, ^ftt«iij|h|[ natfepSj and tty wbe-' 

-■Wt att/t^d ;to ^4f"»d'hich' had been 

foi 'ITitil' propofal met with no' 

'iljd ptelS^^ coi^ii^ure jof affairs. Ade- 
<^ie^'#a*Mi«niediit«iT {laffed, :ptfeiiti3'ng' the women to 
i^^pofi,^'eiwg' 6 daocm''th^j" p'Wpofed. All thcifecurity 
that t^^'lfei^ired of th«tm^ was, that each fliould leave 
one of 'i^ imydren;at Hotiae} the reft they were allowed 
to cafwfwith thefn ^'their attusj in orderitb raife the 
compaffian of their Ifrandfathers. The women, being 
thus autliprifcd,’3Sfd afide their ornaments, and putting 
on moun^gj:;4w^ced to the camp of the Sahincs, where, 
by throwing tbd^^lves ^ the feet Of theii fathers and re¬ 
lations, Ifhey raifed « g^eraf ccahpaffion. King Tatius, 
having affinnbk^ his chief officers, ordered'the women to 
declare pn what ^urpofe they were come i a talk whidi 
Herfiliais ffaid to have performed, in a long and pathetic 
Ipcech if after !^lch Ihe begged a truce, that the chiefs 
of the tvy© armies might have an opportunity of conferring 
rogetheri- As -the Sabines wanted only an honourable 
pr^ence'to^'^pt ah end to the war, they were eafily pre- 
^iled uj^h to accept the propofal. Accordingly, a truce 
# 1 ^ grSiAed, duriifg which the two kings had a confer- 
ei^,' elided ’to the fatisfadiion of bodi Isarties} 

for d trcatjfJjf uhionVas made, and confirmed by bath, 
the amdle^hercof were, i. That the two fcmgsftiould 
refidc, and joWy reign, at Rome. 2 . That the city 
Ihoald ftSli; froth Komul|», he called Rome ; biir the ci- 
tiitefl.3',^luRes, :S' naih# then peculiar to the, Sa- 
hirfof . > 3 . ^at ^'miwo nations flwuld become one; 
and'ttiai idre f^mid be made free' of Rhine, and 


>.,-^¥'V;Th)e in 


armed with a It asup- 

pertain whether thp god |<a'ire 
'br :the‘^pt’ 
to the god; but, howeverthat 
be, this god Qtjiris, or Qui- 


rinuB, was hither Mars, or 
fome other .god of war, and. 
-epotmued, to be'.iWorlhipped; jn ■ 
Rbihe, till Rornmds, who, ^if- 
ter his death,* was honoured 
■with-the name Quirinus, took 
his place ( 1 ).. 


( 1 ) PJut. in Romulo. 
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' IThi Roman *393 

Enjoy all the pmileges of Roman citizens 'Hirce Sa¬ 
bine families of great diftindiion are particularly faid to 
have fettled at Rome on this occafion, with their relations 
and dependents. The head of one was Valerius Volefus-, 
of another, Talus Tyrannus •, and of the third, Mctius 
Curtius, who had fignalized himfclf in the laft battle (Z). 

To Valerius Volefus Plutarch afcribes the honour of ne¬ 
gotiating the peace. 

The two nations being thus united, Tatius, in. imita¬ 
tion Qf Romulus, formed a council of a hundred fenators 
of his own nation, who were alfo ftyled fathers, -and eit- 
ioyed the fame privileges with thofe who had been inlli- 
tuted by the founder. The two councils aflembicd firft Thtcmi- 
at the houfcs of their refpcaive kings, but afterwards met 
at the fame place which from thence was called conii- 
tium (A). After this union of the two nations and fe- 


n Dion. Hal. Liv. Plut. ibid. 


(Z) While the Romans had 
the advantage, this brave Sa- 
bipe, breaking into the centre 
of their army, and rallying his 
countrymen, who had been 
put in diforder, turned the 
fcale in their favour. But Ro¬ 
mulus meeting him, and en- 
gaging him in fingle combat, 
obliged him, as he'was already 
wounded, to quit the field. 
Curtius being furrounded on. 
all fidcs by the ehemy, chofe 
rather to throw hirofelf into a 
pool, made by the inundation 
of the Tiber, than to go a 
great way about. As the pool 
was deep, and full of mud, 
Romulus, thinking his enemy 
was loft, left biro, and re¬ 
joined his army; but the Sa¬ 
bine was taken out of the 
ter, and the place ever after 
called Lacus Curtius, even 
when it was dried up, and al- 
,moft in the centre of the Ro¬ 
man forum (2). Procilius&ys, 
that the earth having opened, 
the arufpices declared it necef- 

(*) Dion. Hal. ibid. (j) 


fary, for the fafety.* of the re¬ 
public, that the braveft naan in 
the city ftiould throw himfelf 
into the gulf; whereupon one 
Curtius, mounting on horfe- 
back, leaped armed into it, and 
the gulf immediately clofed. 
Before the building of the 
common fewers, this pool was 
a fort of fink, which received 
all the filth of the city. ' Some 
writers think, that it received 
its name from Curtius thecon- 
ful, colleague toM. Qenucius, 
becaufe he caufed it to be 
walled in, by the advice of 
the arufpices, after it had been 
ftruck with lightning (3). . _, 
(A) The word comitium is 
derived from the ancient I.atin 
verb cumire, which fignifies to 
meet. The comitiura' was at 
the foot of the hill Palatinus, 
over-againft the Capitol. Not 
far from thence, the two kings 
built the temple of Vulcan, 
where they ufually met, to 
coiifult the fenate upon the 
moft important affairs. 


Varro de I.lng. J-at. lih. iv. 


nate*. 
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nates, wsete inljtkaied# acjcarding 1U> Livy % the thifec Ike* 
^3 of Roman kn%hte, caUed Rainnenfes, Tatienfes, and 
Luceres. Tho firft body had il»n^o/ro(n Romulus, the 
fccond from Tatius, atijd the- thkd from the lucus or 
grove where the afylum Rood, this laft iorder being formed 
out of thofe who bad there taken refuge. Irhefe three bo¬ 
dies of horfe were incorporated into the Roman legions, 
which, from this time, con C Red, according to the moft 
common opinion, of four thoufahd men each whence a 
legion was called quadrata. AsRome was chiefly indebted 
to the Sabine women for this happy increafe of wealth and 
powerj' honourable privUr^es, and marks of diflindfion, 
were allowed them} every one was commanded to give 
way to tb'em ; all immodeft difeonrfes were foihidden in 
their prefence; no indecent objeSs were to be brought 
into their fight; in capital caufiestbey wei% exempted from 
the jurifdi<Sion of the ordinary judges; and laftly, . their 
children were allowed to wear the bulla aurea, the golden 
ball, hanging from their necks, and a particular robe, called 
prretexta, with a purple, border, to diftinguiih them from 
the vulgar (B). • ' rri.„ 

* Liv. lib. j, cap. ij. - 


(B) Authors are divided in bulla, and made m ofiering of 
their opinions about the form It to the dii lares, or houmold 
of this ornament, which the g^tls. As to the prsetcxta, it 
Sabine women were allowed had a border bf purple round 
to hang about the necks of its edges, wljMce it took its 
their Children. It was called name. This robe was worn by< 
bulla; and Plutarch fays (4.), girls till their marriage, and 
that it was like the little bub- by boys till they were feyen- 
bies which the drops of rain teen, when ifiey .took the toga 
make, when they fall uwjn virihV, or manly roh.e. But 
running water. It is thererore what in the time pf Rbinuius 
probable, that thefe Jitde gpl- was a mark of dinin^on for 
den balls were hoBow and the children .of the Sabine wb- 
light. Others think^i^ were men, became IrftetWards very 
but half globes, being m one common; fof even the chil- 
iide fla(, and on the ^her glp- dren of the iiberti, that is, of 
bular. Macrobius iaya, that thc^c .who- were .made free, 
Tarquin the elder e*tended the wierofaes bordered with pur- 
i5|^t of wearing this Wflament pie, in their youth. Inpro- 
•tp all the ciuldren o*the ce& ^ tiroe, the graved qta.;. 
triaatiS'; and that he he^s pueateswore them, not 
with his own. The yofflag‘.at Rp|nej hut in the colonies^ 
men, when they attuned ai^^unicipia. Thisprsetexto 

age of manhood, quitted Was^not only a mark of the 


(4> .^ut. ibid. 


quality 



^maa 



' ThSitwo km® reigned jointly, and i« great kamonfj' 
for five years, Bomulus^ixddingihis court on the hill Pa- 
latinus, and Tatius refidi,*® oa the hill Ta'rpeius. The 
Satnnes fettled on a hill balled fey them Quirinalis, dther 
in memo^ of their city Cures, or in honour of their god 
Quiris. The place between the hills Palatinus and Tar- 
pcius becanae a common market-place for the two united 
nations, and was called the Forum. The union of the 
two nations foon produced a mixture of manners, cuftoms, 
and religion. ; The Sabines adopted the Roman gods, and 


quality of the perfon that wore 
it, but was bcfides lookedpjwn 
as a fsicred habit, and a kind of 
guard or dcfenc? againft the 
injuries to which children are 
expoled. Thus Perfius calls 
it cudps purpura (5) ; and 
Quintilian, in one of his decla¬ 
mations, ftyles ii, “ the facred 
habit ofthcprastexta, the robe, 
which raifes in us a holy reve¬ 
rence and veneration to the 
helplefs condition of child¬ 
hood.” In procefs of time the^ 
bulla became as common as the 
praetcxta, di the fons of Ae in- 
genui, or free feom, being al- 
ipjyed towcar it* but with this 
diftinffion, that their bulla 
ww not of gold, but of leather. 
In the*account we have here 
given’ of the bulla aurea and 
praetexta, we have followed 


Romulus granted the privilege 
of wearing the bulla aurea. 
Somdare of opinion, that Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, in a triumph 
for a viftory gained over the 
Sabines, firft honoured his 
own fon with the prwtexta and 
bulla aurea, for killing one of 
the enemy’s chief commanders 
with his own hand. Others, 
without mentioning this vic¬ 
tory, pretend, that Tatquin, 
among other wife inftitutions, 

I took particular care to affign 
the proper habit both to the 
boys and girls, and appointed 
the praetexta and bulla aurea 
for the fons of the fenators and 
patricians, and the praetexta 
alone for their daughters, and 
alfo for the fons ot thofe who 
had ferved among the horfe the 
full time the law required. 


orwtexta, we nave louowcu lu.. . 

Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis and The figure of a » ^ 
Livyt but Macrobius, on the was fometimes imprelled on the 


authority of fome writers, re¬ 
lates the matter in a quite dif¬ 
ferent mannef; for be fays, 
that Herfilia, being carried 
away with her daughter, fell 
in marriage to Hoftus, an offi¬ 
cer of great dlftindlion, aiw was 
the firft who bore a child to 
Rothe. TothischildalonCjWho 
was called Hoftus Hoffalms, 


bull* atim*, to put thole who 
wore them in.mind.pf this mo¬ 
ral'truth, that men are only 
valuable for the qualities of 
their hearts. In like manner 
the purple colour of the pr*- 
texta wdi to remind them of 
the modelly which became 
them at that age (2). 


Perfius, Sat. V. yen 30. 
cap. 6. Vide Dacier, in Herat, hb, v. 


(*) Macrob. Ssturnal. fib. i. 
ode 5. 


the 
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tlie Romans vsrorfliippcd iadifcrimijiately thofe of tl« Sa¬ 
bines. They uaaBimoaQy inftij^ted the feiUval called 
Matronalia, in metnory of thc.^ice concluded by the 
mediation of the'women (C). As to martiil affairs, the 
conqueft of Cameria, a city, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, tiras the, only military atchievement that diftjn- 
guiflied the union of the two kings. Four thoufand of 
its inhabitants were tranfplanted to Rome, and a colony 
‘ Cent from thence to Cameria. In the fixth year of Romu* 
lus and Tatius, the latter, having provoked the Lavinians, 
by protefting fomc of his friends, who had ravaged their 
territories, was by them murdered at the foot of the altar, 
while he was offering a facrifice,. together with Romulus,' 
in the city of LaviniuiA, to the tiitdary gods of the ftate. 
Romulus conveyed the body of his colleague to Rome, 

. with great pomp, and caufed it to be honourably interred 
on Mount /Aventine. The Lavinians, fearing the refent- 
ment of Romulus, delivered up the aflaflins into his 
hands} but he fent them back unpuniflied, a circumftance 
which gave occalion to fufpeft, that he was not at leaft 
difpleafed,at the death of his colleague p. 

Not long after the death of Tatius, a cruel pkgue, at- 
. tended with a great famine, breaking out at Rome, the 
Camerini embraced this oppctftunity to (hake off jhe yoke, 
and lay wafte the Roman territory. But Romulus gave 
them battle^ killed fix thoufand of them on the .^ot; and 
^returning to Rome, entered the city in triumph. , The 
like fuccefs attended him againft the Fidenates, whofe 
city, Handing about forty furlongs from Rome, he took, 
and made it a Roman colony. This condudf drew new 
enemies upon him $ for the Veientes (D), reclaiming Fi- 
denae, as a city within their jurifdiftion, laid fiege to itj 
blit their forces being defeated in two battles, and a great 


t^Dion, Halic. p. no. 

(C) This feftival was cele- and, as fcmje will have it, to 
brated on the firft of March. Juno Lucina, facrifices were 
Duriiw this feftival, fuch of offered to both thefe deities, 
the Roman women as were <D) Vcli was fituated on, a 
marrfed, ferved their flava at ci^y rock, about one hua- 
tkble, and recaved prdfents dred furlong from Rome; aim 
from their huftands, as. ^ R compared by Dionyfius Ha* 
hulbands did Rom their wives “ Athens, for 

in the time of the Saturnalia, eiftent and riches. Cluverius 
As the feftival of the Matron- places it in the neighbourhood 
alia was oonfecrated to .Mars, of the prefeni Scrolano. 

number 
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irnn^i^ of them taken prifoners, together with'their com- 
nander, they were forced to prevent their total ruin by a 
imely fubmiflion.- They therefore' fent ambaffadors to 
iome, to fue for peace; and Romulus granted them a 
:ruce for a hundred years, upon the following conditions: 
mat they mould deliver to him feven fmall towns on the 
Timi^ fome falt-pits near the mouth of that river, and 
fend fifty of their chief citizens to Rome, to be kept there 
as hoftages. A war thus advantageoufly ended, procured 
Romulus the honour of a third triumph (E). 

This was the laft war in which Romulus engaged, He Tii h-ws 
employed the remaining part of his life in fettling the Romubtit 
government on the fureft foundations, fie made many 
good laws but we have only fome fragments of them re¬ 
maining. The firft relates to marriages, and forbids a 
wife to leave her hulband upon any pretence whatfoever» 
but, at the fame time, allows the hulband to put away his 
wife, and even to punilh.her with death, in cafe Ihe Ihould 
be conviacd of adultery, poifoning, making falfe keys, 
or only of drinking wine. Each hulband was confined to 
one wife, their goods being in common between them } 
but under the adminiftration of the hulband. In relation 
to children, Romulus gave their fathers an abfolute power 
ovcr 'thcm j fo that they could, by their own private au- 
thoiii^j imprifon them, fell them for Haves, and even put 
them to death, of whatever age they were, and whatever 
dignity, office, or employment they held He appointed 
no punilhment for real parricide; but called all murder lb, 
thinking the latter a deteftable crime, the former im- 

S Dion. Halic. lib. ii. p. 91.. A. Cell. cap. 13. 

(E) The prifoners were all a child; and to the 'Veientes, 
fold for Haves ; and what was who, with the other Hetru- 
done at this fale, gave rife to rians, were a colony of Ly- 
a cuHoffl which prevailed ever dians, whofe metropolis was 
after; for when they returned the city of Sardis {4). Other 
thanks to the gods for any vie- writers date this cuHom from, 
tory, they ufed to drefs an old the time of the conqueft of 
man in a purple robe, with a Sardinia by Tiberius Sempro- 
child’s bulla about his neck, nius Gracchus, when fuch a 
and cry round him, “ Sardians number of Haves was brought 
"to Tell.” By this ceremony from that ifland, that none 
they alluded to the old king or .were to be feen m the markets 
governor of the 'Veientes, who, but Sardinians. 

>!i war, had behaved like 

(ifflut. & tSon. Hjlic.fijid. 

poffible; 
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pofliblc: »nd indeed .it was unknown in Rome for near 
fix hundred years, as divorces were, notwithllanding the 
power granted to huibands 

Romulus, in the latter part of his reign, whether elat¬ 
ed with his former fuccefles, or carried away with notions 
of arbitrary power, began to enlarge his prerogative be¬ 
yond its proper bounds, and to pay no longer any de¬ 
ference to his great council. The ienators were affem- 
bled, though merely for form-fake, and to ratify his com¬ 
mands : but what principally provoked the fathers was* 
his lharing the conquered lands among his foldiers, with¬ 
out confulting them, and his reftoring to the Veientes 
their boftagcs, againft their opinion. This haughty and 
arbitrary carriage they could not brook; and therefore 
confpired his deftrudion, which they foon after effe£led. 
Romulus having appointed a review of his troops on a 
plain without the city, the fenate attended him thither. 
While he was haranguing them,, a fudden ftorm of hail 
and thunder difperfed the army; and the fen'ators, re¬ 
maining alone with the king, thoughfthis too favourable 
an opportunity to be negletled. He was therefore flain, 
and his body immediately conveyed' out of fight. Som.e 
writers tell us, that, the better to conceal the facl, the 
fenators cut him in pieces, eaclt of them carrying away a 
part under his robe. However that be, the fenatoratook 
occafion, from the fecrecy of the faft, and the conceal¬ 
ment of the body, to perfuadc the multitude, that the. 
king was furrounded by a flame, and fnatcH^d up into 
heaven. But this ftratagem did not appeafe the foldiery', 
till Julius Proculus., a fenator of great diilindlion, having 
affembled the curiae, told them, that Romulus had ap¬ 
peared to him, and enjoined him to acquaint his people, 
that it had pleafed the gods he fhould return to heaven, 
from whence he originally cathe; but that he would be 
always a propitious god to thein, under the name of 
Quirinus. As Julius Procillus, who was efteemed a man 
of great probity, and had been always Aought a friend w 
Romulus, fwore to the truth of this ftory, all fufpicion* 
were removed, and divine honours decreed to the new 
deity *. His death happened on the feventh day of July, 
fn the thirty-feventh year of hU reign, and fixtieth, or, 
as bthers fay, fifty-fifth year of his age. Such was the 
end of Romiilus, the founder and firft‘king of Rome. 

t Plut. ubi fuprs, ■ • Dion. Hal. Hb. ii. p. 119. Plu’t Llv. 

lib. i. capi 16. 
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He was thought to be the fon of Mars; and it does not 
appear, that he ever afted unbecoming that charafter: 
for he had, m a Ihort time, made his fmall colony formi- 
ciablc to all the neighbouring nations. Nor were his wif** 
dom and policy inferior to his courage. In a few years, 
he mcreafed his ftibjeas from three thoufand three hun¬ 
dred men, to forty-feven thoufand; and, what is Itill 
furprifing, formed a people out of a gang of Hayes and 
profligates, who became mailers. of the world, and yet 
*rere long more renowned for their virtue than for their 
courage or conquefts; After the death of his grandfather 
Numitor, the fovereignty of Alba devolved upon himj 
but he referved to himfelf no other power over it, than 
that of najning annually a magiflrate, with the title pf 
dilator, to govern it in form of a republic. 

Romulus dying without iflue, the city was much divid- Histieatk 
ed about the ele£lion of a new king. The Romans did " 
not judge it advifeable to refign the regal authority to the 
Sabines 5 and the Sabines thought it was but juft that the *^'^"'^*“*'** 
king fbould be chofen out of their nation, fince they had 
peaceably fubmittcd to Piomulus, and contributed, as 
much as the Romans, to the raifing of the city to its pre- 
fent wealth and power. During thefe difputes, the fena- 
tors, to prevent anarchy and confufion, took the fove¬ 
reignty into their own hands. The two hundred fenators 
divided themfelves into decuries or tens. Thefe decuries 
drew lots which fhould govern firft; and the decury to 
whofe lot itifell, enjoyed the fupreme authority for five 
days, yet in fuch manner, that one perfon only of the 
governing decury had the enfigns of fovereignty at a time. 

To thefe another decury fucceeded, each of them fitting 
on the throne id his turn, wearing the crown, &c. This 
form of government, which was called interregnum, had 
not lifted long when the people, growiilg weary of 
fuch frequent change of mailers, obliged the fathers to 
refolvc on the eleftion of a Mng. The interrex, there¬ 
fore, for the time being, having fummoned the people, 
addrelTed them thus; “ Eleft yourfelves a king, O Ro¬ 
mans ; the fenate gives their confent; and if you choofc 
a prince worthy to, fuecced Romulus, the fenate will con¬ 
firm your choice.” The people was fo well pleafed with 
this condefeenfion of the fenate, that they remitted the 
choice to them: 'but a? the former difiiculty Hill remained, 

MihetKef the king fhould be a Sabine or a Roman, this oc- 
cafioned long difputes, till at length they came to this 

agree-' 
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sgrcement, that the Romans fhould choofe. the king, but 
be obliged to eled a Sabine 

There was,, at this time, a Sabine philofopher, who 
led a folitary life, and was wholly taken up with the wor- 
fliip of the gods. His name was Numa Pompilius, the 
fourth fon of Pompilius Pompo, an illulfrious Sabine. 
He had married Tatia, the daughter of king Tatius, and, 
together with her, remained in his native country, pre¬ 
ferring the tranquility of a private life to the fplendor of 
a court. Upon the death of his wife, with whom he ha^ 
lived thirteen years, he gave himfeif up entirely to the 
ftudy of wifdom; and, leaving the city of Cures, confined 
himfeif to the country, wandering from folitude to foli- 
tude, in fearch only of thofe woods and fountains which 
religion had made facred. His reclufe life gave rife to 
the fable, which was very early received among the Sa¬ 
bines, that Numa lived in familiarity with the nymph 
Egeria. This man both the fenate and people ftrongly 
folicited to be their king. Then they difpatched Julius 
Proculus and Valerius Volefus, two fenators of diftindfion, 
to acquaint Numa with their refolution, and make him 
an offer of the kingdom. The Sabine philofopher rejetfed 
at firft their propofal, but being at laft prevailed upon by 
the arguments and intreaties of the deputies, joined with 
thofe of his father, and of Martins his near relation, he 
yielded; and, having offered facrifices to the gods, fet 
out for Rome, where'he was received, by all ranks of peo¬ 
ple, with loud fbouts of joy. Spurius Vettius, the inter¬ 
rex for the day, having afl'embled the curise, he was eleft- 
ed in due form, and the election was unanimoufly con¬ 
firmed by the fenate". 

This king’s reign was no way memorable for battles or 
conquells; for he made it his chief ftudy to quiet all con¬ 
tentions at home, to reform the manners of the Romans, 
and to eftablifh good policy in the city. The firft ftep he 
took was to difraifs the royal guard of three hundred ce- 
lercs, obferving, that it would not become him to reign 
over a people he diftrufted, or to fufpe£k a people that 
compelled him to reign over them. In the next place 
he employed his endeavours to quiet the diflenfions at 
Rome, to bring all the citizens to a perfefl: concord and 
harmony among (heipfelves, and to moderate the warlike 

* Liv.lib. i, cap. 17. uDion. Hal. lib. ii. p. 118. Plut.lav. 
ibid. cap. iS. 

ardour 
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ardour of the Romans by impreflions of religion * (F). 
But thougli Numa had, according to Plutarch, right no¬ 
tions of the Deity, he did not introduce the true worliiip 
of the Supreme Being; hut authorized both the Sabine 
and Alban fuperflitions, direfling only order and decency 
in the performance of them. With this view he divined 
the minillcrs of religion into eight cl ilfes, namely, cu- 
riones, flamines, celeres, augurs, Vcllal virgins, falii, 
feciale.s, and pontifices. The curiom s were die particular 
priefts of each curia: the flamines, fo c.dkd from the 
falliion or colour of their caps(G j,. wet priefts, whofe 
miniftry was confined to fomc pirtic; '".ir goo,, from whom 
they took their name, as the Fiainen Diaiis, tlic Flamcn 
Martialis, &c. the celere.s were inferior niinifteis, whofe 
duty it was to take care of the facrifices, under the diree- 
tion of the tribunes, who had commanded them when 
they were guards to Romulus: the augurs not only fore¬ 
told future events by the flying of birds, but had many 
other kinds of divination under their province : the Veftals 
were wholly devoted to the goddefs Vefta, and obliged, 
under the fevereft penaltv. to keep the facred fire in her 
temple perpetually burning: the falii w'ere the guardians 
of the ancilia, or twelve fliields, hung up in the temple of 
Mars ; they took their name from their dancing in the ce¬ 
lebration of the annual feftival inftituted in memory of a 

w Liv. lib. i. cap. 19. 

(F) Plutarchtells us ft), that which fignified a fort of cap 
he had true notions of the which was peculiar to them. 
Deity; that is, of a fii ft prin- Others think they look their 
ciple of all things, iiiipafliihle, names irom the fl.ime-coloured 
invilible, incorruptible, and tufts they had on their caps, 
purely intelligible ; and there- They were chol'cn by the peo- 
fore prohibited the reprefent- pie, and in.uigurated by the 
ing of God in the refemblance pontifex maximus. The fla« 
of man or heart. The fame au- mines could not be depoku but 
thor adds, that, for the fpace of for very great rcaluns. I heir 
one hundred and fixty years, wives, who were called flami- 
thcre were no painted nor niese, partook of thepriefthood 

graven images in the Roman of their Inifhaiids, and fliaied 
temples or fandluaries. with tlicm the cat e or the fa- 

,G) Thefe priells were firrt crifices. A Haminicacould not 
called, as Plutarch informs us, be divorced on any account; 
pilearaines, from the Greek and, upon her death, the fla- 
Word mXof, or the Latin pHcus, men loft his facerdotal dignity. 

(i)Plut. in Noma. 
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miraculous lliield, which Numa pretended fell down 
from heaven : the bufinefs of the feciales was to demand 
fatisfaftion for the injuries Rome received from her ene¬ 
mies ; to proclaim war againft them in cafe of refufal; 
and to take care that all treaties with the neighbouring na¬ 
tions were faithfully obferved: the pontinccs (H) were 
the mpft venerable of all the clafles; their office was to 
give judgment in all caufes relating to religion ; to en¬ 
quire into the lives and manners of inferior priefts, and to 
punifh them if they faw occafion ; to regulate the feafts, 
facrifices, and all other facred inftitutions ; to determine 
what works ftiould be deemed lawful, and what unlaw¬ 
ful, on fertival days. They had a prefident, with the title 
of pontifex maximus, whofe office was one of the moft 
honourable in the commonwealth *. Some fay that Numa 
refervedthis eminent dignity for himfelf; and others, that 
he conferred iron his relation, Numa Marcius. 

Numa’s view, in thus multiplying the ceremonies of re¬ 
ligion, was the more efFcflually to divert the Romans 
from purfuits of ambition and violence of arms For the 
fame purpofe. or at leaft to check fo fierce a people, ever 
ready, upon the flighteft occafions, to begin a war, he de¬ 
dicated a temple to Janus, the fymbol of prudence, which 
looks two ways, and examines what is part, and what 
may come. This temple was to ftand open in time of 
war, and to be fliut in time of peace. FIc likewife eredf- 
ed an altar to Bona Tides, or Good Faith, in order to bring 
the republic to be faithful to her treaties, and the private 
citizens to their private contradls with each other. 'I’he 
fame fpirit of equity made him introduce another kind of 
deities, under the name of Termini, or Boundaries; which 
he caufed to be placed on the borders of the Roman ftate, 
and of each man’s private lands. In honour of thefe dei¬ 
ties he inftituted a feftival, called 'Ferrainalia, which was 
annually celebrated on the twenty-fecond or twenty-third 
of the month of February : to remove the Dii Termini 

X Dion.Hal. lib. ii. p. no—1*8. 

(H) The word pontifex is, pontifex was in ufe at Rome 
by moll: authors, derived from before there were any bridges 
pons and facere, the repairs oF there. He derives it from 
the bridges, which were deem- the word points, which, in 
ed facred, being committed to old Latin, ' fignified powerful. 
the pontifi.ces. But Plutarch Others take it to be a com- 
fin'ds fault with this etymology, pound o\pofi.s mA facere, where 
and tells us, that the word facere fignilies tofacrifice. 
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Was deemed a facrilcge of fo heinous a nature, that any 
man might kill, with impunity, the tranfgreflbr 

The reformation of religion was followed by an improve- Improves 
ment of the laws ; in which he had a particular regard to laiusi 
the prefei vation of modefty in women ; nevcrtlielefs, he 
permitted hufliands to lend their wives, after they had 
bore children. Phis was a kind of temporary divorce in 
favour of thofe men whofe wives were barren ; but the 
hulhaiids (till continued to have the ftme power over 
them, and could call them home, or lend them to others, 
as they pleafed lie reformed the law made by Romulus, 
with relation to the power of parents over their children ; 
for he would not fuller a father to fell his fon after mar¬ 
riage, thinking it unjuft, that a woman who had married 
a free man, Ihould he obliged to live with a Have. 

For the encouragement of agriculture, Ntmia divided Encourages 
the lantls, which the late king had obiained by coiiqueft, “^ricul- 
aniong thofe who bad no other occupation ; and the better 
to keep them attentive to the improvement of tlieir farms, 
diftributed them into pagi, or villages, over each of which 
he appointed a chief or fuperinteiulant, whofe bulinefs 
W'as to keep a watchful eye over the hufbandmen, to en¬ 
courage them when diligent, to puiiilli them when lloth- 
ful, and to make a report to the king of the progrefs of 
agriculture in his dillrift. By thefc means the lands were 
cultivated, and the city dilhurdened of the idle foldiery, 
who had been accuiiomed, under Romulus, to live by 
rapine 

But the maftcr-piece of Numa’s policy was his diflribut- D'/Inbuies 
ing the citizens ot Rome into iiifliiu‘1 bodies of tradelmen. tl‘e cutocens 
The city had been hitbeito rent into two fadfions, occa- 
fioned by the union of the Sabines and firll Romans ; and traicjmen, 
nothing could be more dangerous than fuch a divifion of 
the ftate, as it weie, into two uifTcrent nations. Numa, 
therefore, to take away ail dilliaftion of Roman and 
Sabine, divided all the inhabitants according to their 
feveral trades and occupations, making every profeflion a 
particular company and fociety, and appointing to each 
their refpe£live courts and privileges. In this divifion the 
(Duficians had the firft rank, becaufe employed in the 
offices of religion : the goldfmiths, carpenters, curriers, 
iyers, taylors, &c. formed alfo diftina communities, and 
were allowed to make by-laws among themfelves, to have 
their own feitivals, particular facrifices, &c. Thus the 


f Plut. Liv. & Dion. Hal. ibid. 
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Romans and Sabines, being intermixed in the fame focic- 
ties, forgot, their party-names, and were brought to an 
entire union 

The laft reformation which Numa undertook, was that 
of the calendar. Romulus divided his year into ten 
months, which, according to Plutarch, had. no certain 
or equal number of days, feme confilting of twenty, 
fome of thirty-five, and fome of more But Macrobius 
tells us S that he fettled the number of days with more 
equality, allotting to March, May, Q^intilis, and 0 £lo. 
her, thirty-one days; to April, June, Sextiiis, Novem¬ 
ber, and December, thirty; making up in all three hun¬ 
dred and four days. Numa was better acquainted with 
the celeftial motions; and theiefore, undertaking to reform 
the calendar, added the two months of January and Fe¬ 
bruary To compofe thefe two months he added fifty 
days to the three hundred and four, in order to make 
them anfwer to the courfe of the moon ; he then took fix 
more from the fix months that had even days, adding one 
odd day more than he ought to have done, merely out of 
fuperftition, to make the number fortunate. However, 
he could not allow more than twenty-eight for Febru¬ 
ary ; and therefore that mouth was always counted un¬ 
lucky. Befides, he obferved the difference between the 
folar and lunar courfe to be eleven days ; and, to remedy 
the inequality, he doubled thofe days after every two 
years, adding an interftitial month after February ; which 
Plutarch calls, in one place, Mercedinus and in another 
Mercedonius' (I). As Numa was fenfible that the folar 

year 

» Plut. in Numa. *> Idem ibid. ' Macrob. Saturnal. 

Jib. i. cap. iz. a Plut. in Numa. ' Idem, in Jul.CEf. 


(I) Feftus fpeaks of certain 
days, which he calls Mercedo- 
nii dies, becaufe they were 
appointed for the payment of 
workmen and domeftics. Per¬ 
haps the intercalary month was, 

for the fame reafon, called 
Mercedonius, from the Latin 
word merecs, .Unifying wages. 
As for the otpr months, Ja¬ 
nuary had its riame from Janus; 
February was fo called from 


the expiations, fignified by the 
word februa, which were per¬ 
formed in this month ; March, 
the firft month of Romulus’s 
year, had its name from Mars, 
his fuppofed father; April, 
frojn Venus, called by the 
Greeks 'Af/pokn ; May, from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
according to Plutarch (i); 
though Macrobius makes the 
Maia, to whom May was con- 


(i) Plut. in Numa. 
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year confifted of three hundred fixty-five days, and fix 
hours, and that the fix hours made a whole day in four 
years, he commanded that the month Mercedinus, after 
every four years, fliould confiftof twenty-three days ; but 
the care of thefe intercalations being left to the priefts, 
they put in, or left out, the intercalary day and month, as 
they fancied it lucky or unlucky, and, by this fuperftiiion 
created fuch confufion, that the feltivals and folcmn days 
came, in procefs of time, to be kept at a feafon quite con¬ 
trary to that when they were firft inilituted ^ 

Numa had now reigned near forty-three years, and was Numa 
in the eighty-fecond of his age, when he tiicd of a dif- 
temper, which gradually wore him away, without impair¬ 
ing the vigour of his mind. Duiing his long reign, petice 
had fo foftened the warlike temper of the Romans, that 
it might be literally faid of them, that their weapons were 
changed into inftruments of hulhanrh-y : no inteltine fe- 
ditions, no ambitious delires of the throne, not fo much 
as any murmurs againft the perfon of the king, or his ad- 
min,ftration, appeared among them. When he died, he 
was as fincerely lamented by the Romans, as it every man 
had loll his deareft friend, or his own lathet. Strangers, 
to whom he was equally dear, upon the news of his death, 
flocked from all p irts to Rome, to celebrate his obfequies, 
bringing along with them perfumes and crowns, to be 
ufed at his funeral. As he had forbidden the burning of 
his body, it was put into a ftone coffin, and buried, pur- 
fuant to his own orders, with the greateft part of the 
books he had written, at the foot of the hill Jamculus 
fKl, whither he was carried on the Ihoulders of his lena- 
' ' tors, 

f Idem ibid. Vide Cenfoiin. de Die Natali.cap. xo. 


fecrated, the fame with Rhea, 
Ops, or the Earth, and differ¬ 
ent from Mercuiy’srootherfz); 
Ovid brings it from the word 
majores, or elckrs(‘^). June 
either comes from juventus, 
becaufe this is the youthful and 
gay part of the year (4), or is 
a contraftion ot Juiionius, and 
dedicated to the goddefs Juno 
(5). The other months had 
their names from their order. 


as Quir,tills, Sextilis, Septem¬ 
ber, Odober, November, and 
December. Only Quintilis 
and Sextilis afterwards changed 
their names into July and Au- 
gui^> tn honour of JuUus Ca^ 
far, and his fucccflbr Auguf- 

*”*(K 1 The books which he 
ordered to buried with him, 
were dug up again four hun¬ 
dred years after his death, ana 


(a) Macrob. lib. i. cap. i». (j) ''' 
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tors, and followed by all the people, who, with tears and 
lamentations, bewailed the lofs of fo good a prince. He 
left behind him but one daughter, named Pompilia, who 
was married to Numa Marcius, by whom flic had Ancus 
Marcius, the fourth king of Rome * (L). 

The death of Numa was followed by an interregnum^ 
which proved very fliort, Tullus Hoftilius being unani- 
moully chpfen by the people, and accepted by the fenate. 
Hoftus, the grandfather of Tullus Hoftilius, was origi¬ 
nally of Medulla, a city of Latium ; but had fettled at 
Rome, about four years after its foundation. There he 
married the famous Herfrlia, qr, as others will have it, 
her daughter, and had by her Hoftus Hoftilius, the fa- 
ther of Tullus Floftilius (M). Tullus began his reign. 


g Plut. IDion. Hal. i 

burnt by a decree of the tenate. 
They comaiticd his reafdns for 
the novelties he had introduced 
into the Roman worfliip, We 
are indebted to Varro for this 
account (t). “ One Tercn- 

tius, (Cays he), had a piece of 
ground ncai the Janicuium; 
and a hudundman ot his one 
day accideniiilly running over 
Nunia’s tomb, turned uj) fome 
of the. legi llator’s books, where¬ 
in he gave his reafons lor edab- 
lilhing the religion of the Ro¬ 
mans on the toundation which 
he left it. 'I'he hulbandman 
carried thefe hooks to the prtc- 
tor, and the prxtor to the fe¬ 
nate, who, attcr having read 
his frivolous reafons for the re¬ 
ligions eftabliflimcnts, agreed, 
that the books Ihould be de- 
ftroyed, in purfuance of Nu- 
ma's intentions. It was ac¬ 
cordingly decreed, that the 
praetor Ihould throw them into 
the fire.” St. Auftin thinks 
therewerefome fo^fleps of ma- 
' gic in thefe bodfc, of which 
>Jutiia had been in his life¬ 
time fufpedied. Aurelius Vic- 


by 

Liv. lib. i. cap. si, 

tor aflures us, that Numa’s 
motives for the religion he ef- 
tablilhed at Rome were tound 
to be lo tiivicl, that the fenate 
thought fit to i'upprefs them. 

(L) Some writers have given 
Numa four fous, who, they 
fay, were afterwards the flocks 
of four illuftnous families. 
Rut the common opinion is, 
that he had only one daughter, 
named Pompilia; and (he is 
faid to have been born to him 
of a fecond wife, by name Lu- 
cretia, whom he married after 
his el< ftion to the crown. An¬ 
cus Martins, hisgrandfon, was 
only five years old when his 
grandfather died ; and there¬ 
fore paffed by in the next elec¬ 
tion, as not being of an age fit 
to govern. 

(M) Hoftus had fignalized 
himfelf under Romulus, in his 
wars with the Sabines and Fi- 
denates. He was the firft who 
entered the breach at the tak¬ 
ing of Fidenae, and was on that 
account rewarded by Romulus 
with a mural crown. Thiswas 
the reward bellowed by gene- 


(t) Varro apud S. Auguft. lib. vii. de Civit. Dei, cap. *4. 

rala 
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b, diftributing certain lands, rcWct «« 

Se“own, among fnch of his fnbjcas as had no lands of 

.heirown. This .a Jd and ffis.ar 

“Te,S”:r/er'',V.“S;nom^«a^ fo tread in the -- 

beL. he had^a^avonrahie 

Sown?.; the . 

was he ‘»‘f^‘PP°‘"‘;tr^ories S Alba, -.macked the rob- 
army, entering t took a great number ot 

bcrs, flew many of J^rplau^ f«r 

prifoners. Cluihus,^ ^ the Romans, convened 

engaging his P'^°P^y” ^“^ating the lofles which Alba 
an ailembly, and, W 8 folution, that an 

had fenUo Roml to demand fatisfac- 

embafl-y fliould be fird (honld be de- 

dared. When the various pretences to 

guefling at their erran , ^ nican time, fent 

defer givmg "h orders to require fatistadion on 

thVptt S Rom^" Iti was atL head of the ant- 


T-als on the perfon who firft 
fcaled the walls ot a befieged 
city. In the fecond battle with 
the Sabines, Holtus was killed, 
and his death occalioned the 
flight of the Romans (). 
verthelefs he had dilbnguithed 
himfelf before the Roman ar¬ 
my was put to flight, m lo 

eminent a manner, ‘hat the re¬ 
membrance ot his pliant be¬ 
haviour was preferved by an in- 
fcrlption on a pillar ereaed on 
the‘field of battle (3)- As tor 
Hoftus Hoftilius, the fon 
Hoftus, and father ot rullus, 
we find nothing worth men- 

Plin. lib. xvi. cap 4. 

( ) VaL Max. lib. m- «»?■ <• 


tioningfaidofhim: hnt'^uU 

Uis Holfilius appeared both to 

the Roman pcop'e and lenatc 
to be pofll-ffed u^dl ' 'ofc nul¬ 
lifications which coulu DC de- 
fircd in a fuccetinr to . Juma. 
What fome hiltonans lay ot 
his education has no appear¬ 
ance of truth (4) ; town, that 
he was brought up m woods, 
and there kepttherp, as a com¬ 
mon Ihepherd, '‘being no tvay 

credible, that one ot the firlt 

and moft wealthy ot the Roman 

citizens (hou^employ his Ion 
in that mcantHfiec. 

(3) Dion. Hal. lib. iii- V- ’ 3 ®- 
Dd 4 balTadorsi 
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baffadors} who, finding Cluilius in the midfl; of the pub¬ 
lic forum, difcharged his commiflion, and reminded 
him of the ancient treaty between the two nations; 
•W'hcreby it was fiipulated, that they Ihould never make 
W'ar upon each other, till a reparation of injuries on either 
fide had been pievioufly afked in a friendly manner. To 
this re.iicnilr ince Cluiliusanfwered, that he had already 
fent ambafladors to Tullus, but to no efFedl; and there¬ 
fore dei larcd war againfl; him. Hereupon the fecialis, call¬ 
ing the gods to witnefs, that the Romans had been firft re- 
fufed their demands, and that they might therefore declare 
war, without any infra£fion of the treaty, left Alba, and fet 
out for Home. Upon the return of the Roman ambafla- 
dors, Tullus font for the Alban deputies ; and, being told 
by them, that their errand was to demand fatisfaftion of 
him, and, in cafe of a refufal, to declare war, the king 
replied, “ Go, tell your mafter, that the king of Rome 
calls the gods to witnefs which of the two nations firll re- 
fufed the other fatisfadlion, that they may caufe all the 
mtferii s of this war to fall upon thofe who iirlt broke the 
treaty.” Thus did Tullus reduce to bare appearances that 
fincerity which his predeedTor had laboured to eftablifh in 
R.ome 

folk ar- The Roman fecialis had allowed Cluilius the fpace of 
mifsde- thirty days before hoftilitie-s fliould begin; which was no 
{linean en- fooner elapfcd than both armies took the field : but, when 
gagement. came in fight of each other, their ardour cooled, 

neither party caring to come to an engagement. This in- 
a£lion raifed great murmurs in the Alban army againft 
Cluiliu.s, as the author of a mock war; iiifomuch that, 
not being able to bear their reproaches, he refolved to of¬ 
fer the Romans battle; or, if they declined it, to force 
their entrenchments: but, next morning, he was found 
dead in his tent, in the mitlft of his guards, without any 
figns of violence; a circumftance which occafioned va¬ 
rious conjetRures, fome imputing his death to the friends 
of Home, ollrers to the anger of the gods, who, they 
faid, hatl thus punifiied him for beginning an unjuft 
and unneceffhry war : but the greater part looked upon 
it as a common accident; and therefore chofe in his 
room one Metius Fuftetius, or, as others call him, Suf- 
fetius, a man; no lefs famous for his hatred to the 
Roman name 'than Cluilius. He had been one of the 
chiet promoters of the w^ar; but, whether he diftrufted 
his own Ikill in the management of it, or did not care to 

1 lAv. Ub. i. cap. aa. 
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venture an engagement, he continued, under various pre¬ 
tences, in the fame ina£livity which be had blamed in 
his predeceflbr. In the mean time, he received certain 
advice, that the Veientes and Fidenates were preparing 
to attack both armies, when they fhould be weakened by 
a battle. This intelligence ftill encreafed his delays ; and 
he now thought of nothing but coming to a conference 
with the king of the Romans, and changing the prepara¬ 
tions for war into a fihccre reconciliation *. 

With this view he marched out of his entrenchments; 
and I’ullus, not doubting but his defign was to ofFer him 
battle, w'ent out to meet him ; but he was greatly fur- 
prifed to find, that the Alban, inilead of coming to an 
engagement, demanded an interview. However, he 
readily granted him his requefl: and the two commanders 
came to a parly at the head of their refpeftive armies. 
After reciprocal falutations, and proteftations of friend- 
fliip, as if it had never been interrupted, FiilFetius ac¬ 
quainted the Roman king with the confpiracy of the Vi- 
entes and Fidenates, and produced the letters he had re¬ 
ceived from his friends in Fidenae. Tullus acknowlegcd, 
that he had received the fame intelligence ; which had in¬ 
duced him to keep within his camp, and prevented his 
undertaking any thing againlt the Albans. Both con- 
fented to end the quarrel in an amicable manner, and ex- 
prefied a willingneis to unite the two nations ; but in or¬ 
der to make the union more durable and perfedt, Tullus 
propofed that all, or at leaft the chief, families of Alba 
fliould remove to Rome ; or, in cafe they were unwilling 
to leave their native city, that one council Ihould be 
ellablilhed to govern both cities, under the diredlion of 
one of the two fovereigns. Fuffetius took afide thole who 
attended him, to confult with them about this propofal; 
but they, though willing to come to a union with the Ro¬ 
mans, abfolutely refufed to leave Alba •, fo that the only 
difficulty remaining was, to fettle which city fliould have 
the fuperiority. Fuffetius fpoke in favour of Alba, alleg¬ 
ing, that ffie was the metropolis, or mother-city ; vi'hereas 
Rome was but a colony. Tullus urged in behalf of Rome 
her fuperiority in wealth and power; and, in the clofe of 
his fpeech, propofed to terminate the difpute by a (ingle 
combat between himfelf and Fuffetius. The Alban gene¬ 
ral declined to enter the lifts with Tullus, ami made a 
new propofal; which was, that three champions lliould 


inter- 
•vienu be¬ 
tween the 
two eom- 
mandert. 


« Liv. lib. i. cap.*}. 
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be chofen out of each camp to decide the difference. To 
this Tulius agreed. 

The agreement was no fooner known in the two ar¬ 
mies, than it excited a ftrong emulation among the young 
warriors, for the honour of being chofen to this im¬ 
portant combat; but while the choice of the cham¬ 
pions was yet in fufpenfe, Fiiffctius call his eyes upon 
three Albans, whofe birth had fomething wonderful in 
it. Dionyfius Halicarnafl'cnfis'' gives us the following 
account of it; Sequinius, an illullrious citizen of Alba, 
had two daughters ; one he married to Curiatius, a citi¬ 
zen of Alba ; and the other to Horatius, a citizen of 
Rome. Thefe two filters were brought to-bed on the 
fame day, each of three male children, M^ho were now in 
the flower of their age, and remarkable for their lirength 
and dexterity. The Alban general, therefore, imagining 
that the gods had brought them into the world, on purpofe 
to determine the fate of their refpe£tive countries with 
their fwords, comrhunicated his thoughts to the king of 
Rome, and exhorted him to pitch upon the three Horatii, 
as he had fixed his choice on the three Curiatii. Tulius 
accordingly propofed the matter to the Horatian family } 
but would lay no reftraint upon them. The three young 
heroes anfwered, that they could not difpofe of their lives 
without his eonfent from whom they had received them. 
Old Horatius, the father of the three brothers, w^as under 
no fmall apprehenfion of a combat, wherein much of the 
blood of his family would be fpilt; and, as an additional 
concern, one of his daughters was betrothed to one of the 
Curiatii. However, the love of his country getting the 
better of all other confiderations, he left his children to 
their own choice. When he underftood, that they, fol¬ 
lowing the example of the Cuiiatii, prcfcired a glorious 
death, or important vidfory, to an inglorious life, he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and, embracing his children, cried 
out, “ 1 am a happy father!” and then commanded them 
to declare his eonfent to the king. 

The combat of the Horatii and Curiatii being pro¬ 
claimed in both camps, Tulius led the former, and Fufte- 
tius the latter, the people ftrewing the tvay, as they pafl'ed, 
with flowers, and putting garlands on their heads ; for 
they were looked upon as victims, who had volun¬ 
tarily devoted themfelves for their country. A plain, 
lying between the two camps, was chofen for the place 

* Dion. Hal. lib, iii. p. ,148. 

of 
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of the combat; and the two kings advanced, with their 
champions and feciaks, to the middle of it, where, before 
the engagement began, they concluded a treaty, which 
ferved as a pattern for mod of the treaties that were ever 
after made by the Romans (N). This Iblcmnity being fi- 

niflicd. 


(N) Of this treaty Livy 
gives us the following account: 
Firlf, one of the college of the 
feciales, named Marcus Va¬ 
lerius, aiking king Tullus, 
“ Whether he gave him or¬ 
ders to conclude a peace with 
the pater patratus of the Al 
bans ?” the king anfwered, 
“ He did.” ■* Give me then 
(re,,;llf d the herald), “ thefign 
of niv commifRon.” The fign 
was ’ j be fome v< rvain plucked 
up liy the roots. “ Yes, van- 
fwc'cd the king , bring me 
fome vervain that is pure.” At 
thefe words the feci ilis went 
and gaihered fome vervain on 
a llitle hill, brought it, and 
went on ihiis : “ Do you then 
appoint me. to be feciaiis and 
pi ripotentiary of Rome to the 
Albans, and engage to proteft 
my equipage and retinue ? 
“ Yes, (rej>lied the king), fo 
far as is confiftent with my in- 
ttreft, and that of the Roman 
people.” Then Valerius, the 
feciaiis, appointed Spurius Fa- 
fius to be pater patratus of the 
treaty, by crowning him with 
vervain. His office, as fuch, 
was to pronounce aloud the 
words of the oath in the name 
of the Roman king and people, 
and to repeat the whole form ot 
the treaty. After this ceremo¬ 
nial, which palled only among 
the Romans, the new pater pa- 
traius read the articles of the 


convention in the prefence of 
the Albans, and then exjjreircd 
himfelf thus: “Hear, () fu- 
piter ; hear, O pater p.itratus 
of the Alban people ; hear, O 
Alban people ; of thefe articles, 
as 1 have juft now re.id them 
out ot thofe Waxen tablets, 
without fraud or deceit, and 
as they have been fiom one end 
to the other clearly uiiderftood, 
the Roman people will never 
be the firft vivtlators. If th-y 
(hould violate them by public 
authority, and by fraud, may 
Jupiter at that tnftant ftrike 
them, as I ftvall now ftrike this 
victim ! May thy llroke, great 
Jupiter, be as much heavier 
as thy power is greater !” At 
which words he killed a fow, 
which was to be offered up as 
a facrifice, in confirmation of 
the ireaty, by a blow on the 
head with a flint. The herald* 
of the Albans took the like 
oaths, and alfo offered their fa- 
crifiees (i). 

As t'J the pater patratus, it i* 
not eafy to determine whether 
he was aconttant officer, and 
chief of the feciales, or only a 
temporary ininifter elected tor 
the denouncing ot war, or mak¬ 
ing a peace, which were both 
done by him. Rofinus makes 
him the conftant governor ot 
head of the feciales (j): Fe- 
nettella looks upon him as a 
dillina officer (3). Pomponius 

(j) Aiift. 

Laetus 


(1) Liv. lib. 5 . cap. *4. (*) *** 

de Invent. Rer. lib. iv. cap. 14. 
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nifhed, the Roman and Alban champions advanced, with a 
flow pace, each towards his antagonift ; but when the peo¬ 
ple expected to fee them engage, they quitted their arms, 
and flew to embrace each other with all the marks of the 
moil tender and fincere friendihip. At this moving fight, 
the fpe6tators, not able to rcilrain their tears, began to 
complain of their kings, for engaging fo near and affec¬ 
tionate relations to Ihed each other’s blood. But the ten- 
dernefs of the young heroes did not abate their courage ; 
each of them refumed his arms, and chofc his adverfary. 
Then the combat began with great impctuofity (O). The 
noife of their arms was already heard at a great dillance, 
and the air rung wdth a conftifed mixture of fhouts ami 
acclamations from both camps, as either of the comba¬ 
tants' appeared to have the advantage. The Ikill and dex¬ 
terity of the champions kept the vi£lory long in fufpenfe. 

V’oiDDfthe At length, the eldell of the Horatii received a mortal 

Horatii w'ound, and fell. At this fight the Albans triumphed; 
i and tbeir joyful acclamations threw the Romans into the 
utmoft confternation, which was foon after changed into 

Laetus (4), and Polydore Vir- pater patratus was fo called 
gil (5), are of opinion, that a fatrando jurejurando ; that 
he was only chofen by one of is, from the oath he was o- 
the fcciales uponfuch occafions bliged to take to atteft , the 
as we have juft now mentioned, juftice of his demand. Feftus 
No perfon was intrufled with fays, he was fo called, be- 
this office, but who had a fa- ca\ife, by virtue of his com- 
ther and a fon both aliv.e; and miffion, he ailed as pater pa- 
therefore pater patratus is no trias, that is, father of his 
more than a more perfeft fort country, 
of father, as they imagined (O) Dionyfius Halicarnaff- 
him to be, whofe own father enfis, by telling us, that the 
w.as ftill living after he himfelf tideft of the Curiatii chofe out 
had been a father forforae time, the eldcfl of the Horatii; and 
"T hat a pater patratus fliould that the other two chofe their 
be always chofen for the above adverfaries according to their 
ii.cntioned purpofes, was, ac- age; feeins to infinuate, that 
cording to fome writers, a po- the two lifters had each three 
litical law efiabliftxd by Nu- children one after another, and 
nva, that king being well at different births ; for he 
apprifed, that a man, who plainly fuppofes, that they 
had a father and children a- were not all of the fame age. 
live, would be more inclined But this difference of age moll 
to be faithful to his country, authors explain by the order 
and promote the common in- in which the laws placed 
tcvcll Some think that the twins. 

(4) Pomp. laetus de Sacerdot. Rom. cap. 6. (5) Polyd. 

Virg. lib. iv. cap. 0 . 

dcfpair 



and all the 
Curiatii by 
theremain- 
i«tj Hura- 
tius* 
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defpair, when they faw the fecond Horatius, pierced 
through by another of the Curiatii, expire on the body of 
his brother: but the three Alban brothers were all wound¬ 
ed, and the remaining Horatius appeared unhurt :\nd vl- 
ctorous- However, not thinking hiniielf a match for the 
three brothers together, \ve made ufc of a IVratagcm to 
feparate them ; he retreated, as if he fled •, and the Cu¬ 
riatii purfuing him, but at unequal diftanees, as their 
ftreneth allowed them, the Homan champion, turning 
ftiort upon them, flew them all fingly, before one could 
come to the affiftanee of the other; and, elated with tins 
viftorv, feized the fpoils of the vanquiflied ; while t^he 
Roman camp refounded with joyful acclamations ni ho¬ 
nour of their hero. I’liusRome gamed the fuperionty over 
Alba her mother-city which ruifctius acKtiowlegcd on 
the field of battle, laluting king Tullus as Ins lovereign, 
and afking him wdiat were his commands luilns an- 
fvvered, “ I command you to keep the Alban youth m 
rradinefs to march at my orders, in eale I make war with 

‘■’’aT^SSus returned to the city, he was "jct 'lY bis 
filter who, feeing him loaded with the fpoils of the 
three’ brothers, among which was a rnditary ^be which 
flic had wrought with her own hands for the Luiiatius to 
whom ^ hi^d been betrothed, could not forbear tearing 

wliom me 11.10 ^ , _,l and reviling her brother with 

wm^m 

s lo s: 

trious citizens, before the ^ ; of the 

They thought it dangerous to on 

laws'in favour of f Tullus, 

his being tried, and condemned, if 

being divided betw'cen Lis r tj . ^ forefccing he 

defite he had to fave young by 

fliould be cenfured by dextroufly mrned the 

others for acquitting the c ^f wbich did not 

affair into a ftate crime, the ^ -jp or duumviri, 

belong to him, but to two commiffioners. 


Horattuf 
hill hi I 
own Ji^er. 


lUv.lib.i.cap.*S,. 6 . Dion. Hal. Ub. in. P .56 


whom 
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baitic; and, having obliged them to Ihelter themfelve* 
-within their -walls, by cutting off all fuccours and provi- 
fions,' reduced them to fuch a ftate, that they furrendered 
at diferetion- The ring-leaders of the revolt were pu- 
niflied, but the reft fuftered to continue in their native 
city, under the fame form of government, only depend¬ 
ent upon Rome So complete a vidlory procured him the 
honours of a triumph, in which the fpoils of the con¬ 
quered enemy were carried before him as trophies. 

As the power and wealth of Rome were much increafed 
by thefe repeated vi£lories, and the deftruftion of Alba, 
Tullus demanded latisfaCtion of the Sabines, who were 
a very powerful nation," for the infults which had been 
fcumerly offered to fome Roman citizens at the temple of 
the goddefs Feronia, which ftood at the foot of Mount 
Soracle, upon the banks of the Tiber, and was frequented 
both by the Sabines and Romans (P). The Sabines, hav¬ 
ing folicited in vain the neighbouring nations to join them, 
kept themfclves for fome lim» on the defenfive: but at 
length, being provoked by Tullus, who laid wafte their 
country, they came to an engagement, which proved fo 
bloody, that both nations, terrified with the numbers of 
their flain, retired into their refpe£live countries, without 
attempting any thing more that campaign. Next year 
the war was renewed with more fury than before. Both 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Eretum, a town 
about thirteen miles from Rome, and fought with incre- 
Gains a ‘hble fury, vidlory inclining to neither fide till Tullus, 
compliu hifpiring his men with new courage, by making a vow to 
vitiory iuftitute on the fame day a feftival, in honour of Saturn 
'u ^ gained a complete viftory. The conquer- 

(P) The goddefs Feronia cafion robbed, and kept in cap-, 
preiided over forefts, gardens, tivity, by the Sabines, who re- 
and orchards, and is thought fufed to fet them at liberty, 
by fome to be the fame with when demanded by their coun- 
Flora or Proferpine. Her tem- try, faying, that the Romans 
pie was frequented by the had ufed them in the fame 
neighbouring nations, who manner by opening an afylum, 
came to pay their homage, and and peopling Rome with their 
make ofierings to the deity, fugitives, 
which they worlhipped in com- (Q.) The feftivals of Sa- 

mon. A fair was kept anpu- turn and Ops, or Rhea, were 
ally near her temple, and the kept in the month of Decem- 
preceding years lorne Roman her, under the name of Sa- 
citizens had been on that oc- turttaUa and Opalia, which 

were 
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ccl had no other refource than to implore the clcmeney of 
the conqueror; and Tullus granted them a peace upon 
his own terms 

Tullus, flulhed with fuccefs, fummoned all the Latin 
towns, which had been dependent on Alba, to fubmit to 
the Roman laws, and follow’ the fortune of their metro¬ 
polis. Uix>n this citation it was refolved, in a general 
affembly of the Latins held at Feronium, that they fliould 
not by any means fubmit to Rome, but to the utmol't of 
their power maintain their ancient independency. Ttvo 
generals were ele£led by the allembly ; to wit, Ancus 
Fublicius of Cora, and Rpuiius Veciiius of Lavinium, to 
whom full power was granted of declaiing war, oi makr 
ing peace, as they Ihoiild think fit. However, the Ro¬ 
mans did not deem it advifeable to make war upon them 
in a regular manner; they contented themleivcs with 
making inroads and incurfions, and deftroying their h.sr- 
vcll. Medulla alone, which had received a colony in Ro¬ 
mulus’s time, and had now joined the Latins, was taken, 
and, as was then thought, rendered incapable of taking 

up arms again. .... , r, 

Some years after, the Sabines, thinking themfclves in 
a condition to repair their ancient lolies, invaded the Ro¬ 
man territories, and, dividing themieives inn. l.nall par¬ 
ties, over-ran the whole country. As they met wnh little 
oppofition, they began to entertain tlioughts of laying 
fiece to Rome} but Tullus defeated them ni a pitched 
battle, and made them once more ftnliLde oi the fupcii- 

oritv of Rome. r . e _ o- 

Tullus, being now advanced in years, fell into fuperitr- 

tion, and was eafily impofed upon by ilones of prodigies, 
and voices from heaven. Sometimes they to.d him, that 
it had rained ftones on the hill of Aina, ann fonictimes 
that a voice from heaven had been heard there, com¬ 
manding the Albans to refumc thetr ancient ceremonies. 


Me¬ 
dulla, a 
Latin city* 


Vffi’iits the 

iiiibincs a 
Jocund timf* 


« Dion. Hal. p. ^75* 


were, properly fpcaking, one 
and the lame folemnity, con¬ 
tinued for feveral days toge¬ 
ther. The feftival appropri¬ 
ated to Saturn was fixed to the 
fixteenth of the calends of Ja¬ 
nuary', and that of Ops to the 
fourteenth. Oionyfius of Ha- 
licarnaffus aferibes the ori¬ 
gin of them to Tullus Holli- 

VoL. IX. 


liiis’s vow. But Macrobius 
affurcs us, that they were ce¬ 
lebrated ill ludy, long be¬ 
fore the building of Rome. 
Servants had at tins tune a 
right of being ferved by 
their mailers, wearing their 
cloaths, and reproving them 
for their faults. 

E c The 
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The king believed thefe prodigies, and appointed expia¬ 
tory facrifices for nine days, which gave rife to the cuftom 
of employing nine days to appeafe heaven, as often as 
men were alarmed with prodigies of this kind. As to 
the manner of his death, authors difagree : fome tells us, 
that he was killed by lightning, with his wife, children, 
and whole family ; others are of opinion, that he died by 
the hands of Ancus Marcius, his ifucceffor, who flew him 
and his whole family, while they were performing a do- 
meftic facrifice ; and then fet fire to the palace, to con¬ 
ceal his crime. He died after a reign of thirty-three years, 
leaving the city greatly encreafed, but the dominions 
nearly the fame as they had been in the time of Romulus 

After a fhort interregnum, the people and fenate unani- 
moufly chofe Ancus (R) Marcius, the grandfon of Numa, 

P Liv. lib. i. cap. 31. 

(R) Every Roman had, ge- he could not llretch out to its 
nerally fpeaklng, three, and full length. We nuill obferve 
fometimes four names: the here, that the ingcmii alone, 
firft^was called prrenomen, the or thofe who were free-born, 
fecond nomen, the third cog- were allowed to take three 
nomen, and the fourth agno- names ; for the Haves in ancient 
men. The nomen fhewed the times had no name, but what 
family from which he was they borrowed from the p'ra:no- 
fprung; the praenomen and men of their inafters; as Luci- 
cognomen were often nick- por, Publipor, Marcipor, that is 
names, taken from the circum- Lucitpuer, Publii puer, &c. or 
fiance of the perfon’s birth, or the flave of Lucius, of Publius, 
his defefls, or bodily qualities; &c. When this cuftom grew 
and the agnomen was a title of out of fafliion, the flaves were 
honour, as Africanus, Germa- ufually called by fome name of 
nicus. See. Thus the prince their own, which was often 
of the Roman orators was call- taken from their country, as- 
ed Marcus Tullius Cicero. Syrus, Geta, Sec. Upon their 
The prsenomen Marcus fignl- manumiflion they took the 
fied, that be was bom in the praenomen and nomen of their 
month-of March; his nomen, mailers; but, inllead of the 
or name Tullius, was that of cognomen, made ule of their 
his family; and his cognomen, former name, as Marcus Tul- 
or furname, Cicero, alluded to lius Tiro, the freedman of Ci- 
the mark or wart he had in his cero. After the fame manner 
face, which was like a vetch, it was cuftomary for any fo- 
called by the Latins cicer. reigner, who had been made 
Valerius tells us, that Marcius frpe of Rome, to bear the pra:- 
had the name of Ancus from nomen and nomen of the per- 
the Greek word ayxwn, becaufe fon by whofe means he had ob- 
he had a crooked arm, which taineU that privilege, 

by 
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by his daughter Pompilia, and Marcius hjs relation, the 
fon of that Marcius who perfuaded Numa to accept 
of the kingdom ; and afterwards killed hinifelf, becaufe 
he was not chofen in his room. The new king began his Yr. of FI 
reign by endeavouring to teftore the religious ceremonies 
which had been negleilded in the laft reign, to their for- 
mer ufc, and to revive hulbandry, advif.ng his fubjefts to y 
lay afide all forts of violence, and to return to their peace- 
..able employments. Notwithifanding this fecraing incli¬ 
nation to peace, Ancus undoubtedly loved war, and 
was defirous of the honours of a tritimph Ho-wever, 
the love he affetfed for the a ts of peace gained him the 
affe£i:ions of his fubjefts ; but, at the ume time, drew 
upon him the contempt of the neighbouring nations. 

The Latins were the firll who made him give way to his f/ir mar 
martial inclination. '1 hefe, pretending that their treaty wa'i tht 
with the Kouians was !,o longer binding than while king 
Tullus lived, made inroads into the territories ot Rome. 

Ancus therefore refolved to be revenged on them ; but, 
out of refped to the laws of Numa, omitted no ceremony 
in declaring war, which that law-giver had appointed (Sj. 

lie 


(S) The ceremonies were as 
follow : a fecialis was lent to 
the Latins, to demand fatlslac- 
tion. He no fooner arrived oii 
the borders, than he ciied out: 
“ Great Jupiter, and yc con¬ 
fines of the Latin nation, 
hearken to juHice- I come 
hither with a deputation from 
the Roman people, in all the 
legal forms; and I demand, 
that credit he given to what I 
fay.” After this formal de¬ 
claration, he laid open his de¬ 
mands; and then calling Jupi¬ 
ter to wituel's the truth of what 
hefaid, he purfuedthus : “ If 
I have unjullly and impioully 
made thefe demands, mayelf 
thou, great god, never fuffer 
roe to return to my own coun¬ 
try ! ” He repeated thefe 
words at his entering the Latin 
territory ; then to the firll per- 
fon he met; afterwards at the 
gate of the city; and, laflly, 


in the markct-placc. If in 
about thirty days his demands 
were noi iatisfied. ht added to 
what'he had fald before : “O 
Jupiter, Juno, thou Romulus, 
and all yc gods of heaven, ot 
earth, and of hell, hearken! 

I call you all to witnefs, that 
the Latins are unjull. We' 
will therefore enter into deli¬ 
beration* at Rome nr, the pro¬ 
per means of obliging them to 
give us juft fatisfadlion.” No 
fooner was the fecialis return¬ 
ed, than the king referred the 
affair to the fenate, addreffmg 
hirofelf, according to the form 
preferibed by Numa, to each 
particular fenator, in thefe 
words: “ Say, what think you 
of the refufal, which the pater 
patratus and the whole nation of 
the Latins have given the pater 
patrarus of the Romans, of re- 
ftoring and granting us what 
we demanded of them ?” To 
E e a which. 
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lie takes 
federal 
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Hit ttiar 
•uiith the 
Fidenaies, 
Sahiiiet, 
Feientet, 
and I'otjd, 


He then took the field, with an army confifting entirely 
of new-raifcd troops, marched to Politorium, a Latin 
city, and made himfelf mafter of the place before the La¬ 
tins could relieve it. He fpared the city, and only tranf- 
piaiited the inhabitants to Rome, fettling them with thofe 
of Tillena and Ficana, two other cities of Latium, which 
he likewife took, on the hill Aventinus. Next year he 
retook Politorium, which the Latins had repcoplcd j and 
upon this fecond reduftion demoliftied it entirely. He 
then laid fiege to Medulia, a place of great ftrength, 
W'hich he reduced, after having led his troops four years 
fucceflively againll it. He likewife made himfelf mailer 
of Ficana, dedroying it with fire and fword. This city 
he had taken in the beginning of the war, but, having 
ncgle£led to demoHlh it, the Latins had pofTelTcd them- 
felves of it; and it was with the utmdll diilicuity that he 
reduced it the fecond time. The Latins, enraged, but 
not dilcournged, .at their lodes, made gre.tt ;)rcparations, 
and took the field with all the forces they could draw to¬ 
gether. But Aliens, having defeated them in a pitched 
battle, obliged them to I'ue for a peace; and triumphed 
at Rome for the advantages he had gained s. 

The Fidenaies, Veientes, andVolfci, felL likewife tlic 
effefts of his martial difpofition. The Fidenates had re¬ 
volted during the Latin war; and it was no foouer ended. 


S Liv. lib. j. cap 33 . 


which each fenator gave this 
anfwer, “ Let us again de¬ 
mand our rights by a juft and 
lawful war: this is the opinion 
for which I declare^’ When 
the greater part of tfe fenators 
had thus declared their opi¬ 
nion, the war was confidered 
as unauimoully agreed on. 
Then the fecialis went to the 
confines of the enemy’s fcoun- 
try, carrying in his hand a ja¬ 
velin, which was dipped in 
blood, aad either headed with 
iron, or burnt at the end. 
When he arrived on the terri¬ 
tories of the Latins, be pro¬ 
nounced the following form of 
Kurds in the prefence of at 

(1) Liv. lib. 


leaiV three perfons, not under 
fourteen years of age : “ On 
account of the damages which 
the Latin nation has done the 
Roman people, and in obe¬ 
dience to a decree made by the 
fcnaic and people of Rome, 
importing that war he declared 
againft the Latins; I, and the 
Roman people, declare and 
begin it.” At thefe words he 
threw a dart upon the enemy’s 
lands. It is to be obferved 
htie, that at this time no ufe 
was made of the king’s name 
or authority; he never being 
mentioned, but only the fs- 
natc and people (i). 

i. cap. js,’ 
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than Ancus marched agalnft them, and took their city hy 
fap ;■ this being the firft inftance we meet with in the'Ro- 
man hiftory of that kind of attack. I’hc king dug a w.iy 
under-ground from his camp, quite under the walls of !'i- 
dense; and his men, having by that contrivance entered 
the city without being obferved, opened the gates to their 
companions, and put Ancus in pofleffion of the place, in 
which he left a ftrong garrifon, after having cjuicd thofe 
to be put to death who had been molt adivc in the re¬ 
volt. He next marched againft the Sabines, who had re¬ 
newed holfilities, defeated their united forces, and granted 
them a peace upon honourable terms. Over the Vcicn- 
tes he obtained two complete vidories, for which a tii- 
umph was decreed him by the fenate 

Rome was greatly enlarged in this king’s reign ; for he 
not only carried the w'alls round the Aventine hill, but 
alfo inclofed the hill Janiculum, which Hood on. the other 
fide of the Tiber, and made it a fort of citadel lor Rome. 
In order to open a communication between the city and 
the new citadel, he built the bridge Sublicius ('!’), over the 
Tiber, where it walhes the foot of the Aventine hili. He 
likewdfe made a large ditch, called Fcjla C^iritiuni, which 
was no fmall defence againll thofe who c.ime Irom the 
plains. And now the city having received a great in- 
creafe, Ancus, to fupprefsthe licentioufncl.s ol fiich mul¬ 
titudes of people, built a large prilon in the Roman forum. 
But he did not content himftlf with enlarging the city : 
he likewife extended its dominions; for having taken 
from the Vcientes the Mefian foreif, the iciritories ot 
Rome reached quite to the fea, where he built the port 
and city of Ollia, to fecure the advantages of trade to his 
fubjeiRs. About this town he caufed many falt-pits to he 
dug ; and the diftribution of fait wliich he made among 
his fubje£ls at this time, gave rife to thofe public liberali¬ 
ties called congiaria, from the word con^tui^ a mcalure 
ufed among the ancient Romans. He rebuilt the temple 


r Dion. Hal. lib. ni. p. i?*. 


(T) Some writers derive the 
name Sublicius from the piles 
on which it flood, that being 
the import of the Latin word 
/uhllca', others from the an¬ 
cient word //c.'o, which fignifies 
to join. Neither iron nor cop- 
pci' were made ufe of in build- 
Lg this biidgei both being 


equally prohibited, if we be¬ 
lieve Plutarch, by an ancient 
oracle. The care of keeping it 
in good repair belonged firll to 
the pontifices, and afterwards to 
the quaiftors. It was the lirft 
bridge that was built over the 
Tiber, and perhaps in Italy. 

E e 3 
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of Jupiter Ferctrius, after a more (lately and magnificent 
manner; and fpent the latter years of his reign in improv¬ 
ing the city, and enriching the citizens. He died, after 
a reign of twenty-four years, during which he (hewed 
himfclf no way inferior to any of his predecelTors, in the 
arts either of peace or war. Plutarch fays, he died a 
violent death ; but is contradi£led by mod of the ancients. 

Ancus left two fona, one an infant, the other near fif¬ 
teen years of age, both under the tuition of Tarquin ; not 
fufpeCling that a (Iranger, who had lately fettled at Rome, 
could gain the fuffrages of the people, in competition 
with his fon, and place the crown on his own head. 
Tarquin was the fon of a rich merchant of Corinth, who, 
to fecure his great wealth from the rapine of Cypfelus, 
rtie tyrant of that place, had left his native country, and 
fettled in Tarquinii, one of the moft famous cities of He- 
truria. There be married a woman of di(lin£lion, and 
had by her two fons, to whom lie gave Hetrurian names, 
calling the o.ic Arunx, and the other Lucumo Arunx, 
who was the eldcft, died before his father; and though 
he left his wife with child, yet his father, not knowing it, 
and dying foon after, left his whole cflate to Lucumo, his 
fecopd fon: fo that the pofthumous fon of Arunx was 
difinherited before he was born, and therefore took the 
patne of Egerius, from egere, to ovant. Lucumo, being 
now in pofl'eflion of his father’s immenfe riches, afpired 
to the higheft dignities in Tarquinii, his wife Tanaquil, 
who was of a noble extratlion, inflaming his ambition ; 
but being looked upon in Hetruria as a Itranger, he was 
debarred from acquiring any confiderable poll in the coun¬ 
try where he dwelt. Roufed therefore by the reproaches 
of the afpiring 'I’anaquil, he refolved to remove to Rome, 
where two Sabines bad been raifed to the throne, and 
where pcrfonal merit was the .furell and only means of 
arriving at the firfc dignities of the ftatc (U). He w'as no 

(U) The fiicceft which at- the clouds; but at length came 
tended the new comers gave down with great rapidity, and 
rife to the following fable ; to, left the hat on Lucumo’s head, 
wit, that iis Tarquin vvAs on Hereupon Tanaquil, who is 
the road with his wife, in an faid to have been (killed in the 
open chariot, an eagle appear- art of augury, embracing her 
ini over his head, at the foot hulband with tendernefs, in a 

the Jkrilculum, fnatched off traiifport of joy, explained to 
his hat, and foaring up again, him the happy prel'age of hit 
V)tas loft for fome time among future grandeur (ij. 

(i) Liv. ubi fapra. 
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fooner admitted citizen of Rome, than he endeavoured to 
appear entirely Roman, changing the prsEnomcn of 1 ,u- 
cumo into Lucius, and the nomen, or name Damnratus, 
which favoured too much of the Greek, into Tarquiniu ., 
borrowed from Tarquinii. where he had been brought up. 
As for the cognomen of Prifcus, or Old, it \\-a.s not pro¬ 
bably given him till after his death, when it mms ufcd to 
diftinguilh him from the other Tarquin. The polite and 
engaging behaviour of the Greek, now become a Roman, 
foon gained him the favour of the people, and made him 
known in the court of Ancus, into whofc favour he art¬ 
fully inflnuated himfelfj and left his immenfe riches 
Ihould create fufpioions in a city which was yet poor, he 
offered to depofit them in the public treafury, to fupply 
the wants of the public. As he was not ignorant, that 
military exploits were a fure ftep to great honours, he not 
only contributed to the expences of the war out of his 
eftate, but, in all expeditions, diftinguiflied himfclf in a 
very eminent manner. In the war with the Latins he 
fought on foot, and againft the Veientes fignalized him- 
felf at the head of the Roman cavalry; fo that the king, 
in confideration of his gallant behaviour, raifed him to 
the rank of a patrician and fen.itor. As he was no left 
.prudent in council than formidable in arms, he Ihone in 
the fenate from his firft admiffion into it; and his advice 
was always followed by the king, in nulitary expedi¬ 
tions ’. 

Tarquin, looking upon the death of Ancus as a critical 
time to attempt mounting the throne, brought on the 
eleftion with the utmoft expedition, and caufed the curix 
to be fummoned, before young Marcius w'as quite fifteen. 
For the greater precaution, he took care to keep his pupil 
out of the fight of the people during the comitia. and, 
for that purpofe, fent him into the country on a hunting- 
match. In the mean time, he carried on his intrigues, 
and gained fome by money, and others by promifes. He 
was the firft vt'ho introduced into Rome the cuftoni of fo- 
liciting for offices, and making intereft to obtain them; 
the Romans having, till his time, concealed ftotn the 
world the defire they had of obtaining the higheft polls: 
but the Greek, who was above thefe timorous Icruples, 
plainly begged the kingdom, in an harangue which he 
made to the people, urging the' example of Tatius and 
Numa, the firft an enemy as well as a ftfangcr, and the 

• Dion. Hal. lib- iii. p. 184, >85. 
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fecond wliolly unacquainted with the city; whereas he 
■U'as not only a friend to the Romans, but had fpent all 
his riches among them, and was fo well acquainted with 
the laws and cuftoms of Rome, that the late king had em¬ 
ployed him in affairs, both civil and military, of the 
greateft confequence. Then he artfully infinualed his paft 
lervices; and, as the people had a high opinion of his 
merit, they commanded him (for that was the term then 
ufed) to take upon him the management of public af- 
Yr. of FI. fairs. In the beginning of his reign, to ftrengthen his 
! '73*; party in the fenate, and reward thofe who had Ihewn moft 
eledfion, he created a hundred new fenators, 
U C. 138. were called fenatores minorum gentium, becaufe 

■ ■ chofen out of the plebeian families, flowever, they had 

^arquin the fame authority in the fenate as the other fenators, and 
tlrSed their children were deemed patricians. 

Ms '-var with the Latins, from whom he took 

’withihe of Apioltc, Crufluminum, Nomentum, and 

Collatia. The inhabitants of Apiolae were fold for flaves, 
but thofe of Crufluminum and Nomentum, having fub- 
mitted after their revolt, W'ere treated with great cle¬ 
mency. Collatia, wh'ith w'as more obftinate, met with a 
more fevere treatment: the inhabitants were difarmed, 
and obliged to pay a large fum of money. As for the 
city, he thought he might difpofe of it as he pleafed; and 
therefore gave the fovereignty of it to Egerius, his brother 
Arunx’s fon, who from thence took the name of Colla- 
tinus, which he tranfmitted to his poflerity. Corniculum 
was likewife befieged, taken by florm, and reduced to 
afbes. '1 arquin's progrefs alarmed the other cities of La- 
tium : fomc of them united their forces againft the com¬ 
mon enemy ; but they were defeated in a bloody battle 
near Fidenae, and obliged to enter into an alliance with 
the conqueror. Hereupon a national aflembly of all the 
Latins being held at Ferentinum, it was refolved that they 
fbould employ all their flrength to oppofe the torrent that 
threatened them. Puifuant to this refolution, they drew 
together what forces they could ; and, having engaged all 
Sahinia, and great part of Hetruria, to join them, they 
took the field with a very numerous army. But Tarquin, 
having defeated the confederates in two adlions, forced 
thofe Latin cities, which had refufed bis alliance, to fue 
foi it, and fubmit to a fort of dependence upon Rome'. 
Tarquin, on his return, was honoured ■ with a triumph. 

3 Pipn. Ral.lib. iii. p, 188,1^9,190. Liv. lib. i. cap. 35. 
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The fpoils he had taken in the conquered cities of Latium, nt rWcu, 
efpecially in Ap.ols, he employed in building a crcus 
tor the Koraan games, otherwife caWed the Great Games 
(W). The place choten for the circus was the Myrtian 


(W) As Tarquin was of a 
Greek family, he was the firft 
who thought of building a cir¬ 
cus at Rome, in imitation of 
the chief cities of Greece ; for 
the firft circus we read of was 
built at Elis, where the Olym¬ 
pic games were celebrated, 
and ferved as a pattern lor all 
the reft. Livy aflures us, that 
the Roman games were alfo 
called the Great Games ; but 
we muft not infer from thence, 
that all the fports, which were 
celebrated in the circus, and 
called Circenfes, were the 
Great Games. Some were ce¬ 
lebrated in the circus in honour 
of Ceres, Apollo, &c. which 
were different from the Roman 
or Great Games ; as were alfo 
the Megalenfes; for the former 
were celebrated before the 
nones of April, and the latter 
on the eve of the nones of 
September. Befides, the Great 
Games were cefebrated in ho¬ 
nour of the Great Gods, 
wlience they were called the 
Great Games ; and the latter 
in honour of Cybele. Laftly, 
the Great Games were infti- 
tuted by Tarquinius Prifeus, 
and the Megalenfes not till the 
time of Junius Brutus, who 
appointed them in honour of 
Cybele, then called MsyaXnvut, 
or the Great Goddefs. As to 
the name of circus, which was 
given to the magnificent ftruc- 
ture raifed by Tarquin, feme 
derive it from circuits, a circle, 
part of it being built in that 


fliape. Others will have it to 
have been fo named, becaufe 
the chariots, that difputcd the 
prize, were obliged to run 
fevcii times round the polls 
which W'ere at each end of it. 
The poets ineuiion oniy feven 
rounds, witlraut expreisly fav- 
ing whether they ueie about 
fcveral polls, or one only. But 
t-alllodorus tells us, in exprefs 
words, that it was necefl'ary 
to turn round feven dift'erent 
polls However, it is generally 
thought that there was bur one 
poll, round which the cha¬ 
rioteers were obliged to drive 
feven times. From this turn¬ 
ing round fome dcrirc the 
word circus; but Tcrtullian (i) 
pretends, that the Roman cir¬ 
cus took its name irom Circe, 
the fabulous daughter of the 
fun ; and imagines that ftie was 
the firft who invented tlie Cir- 
cenlian fports, intending by 
them to reprcfcnl the courle 
of the fun her Cither, running 
round the globe of the earth 
in a chariot drawn by lour 
horfes. 

The circus had four fronts, 
one at the bottom, where the 
polls ftood, one at theoppolitc 
end where the chariots It.incJ, 
and one at each fide, wlieiice 
the fpeftators beheld the Ihcvvs. 
Dionylius Halicarnaft'enlis fells 
us, that this circus was three 
ftadia and a half lung, and 
four jugera broad; and that 
one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men could fit in it at 


(i) Tertul. de Speflac. 
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or Murtian valley, xyhich i'<fachcd from tibc Avendne 
to the Palatine hill (X). 

The war of the Latins was fcarce ended, when all 
Hetruria combined againft Tarquin, on account of his de¬ 
taining the ambaffadors whom they had fent to demand 
fome prifoners (Y). It was even decreed in a general 
affembly of. the twelve lucumonies, that, if any city of 
Hetruria ftood neuter, it fliould be for ever cut off from 
the general alliance. Having thus railed a confiderable 
army, they took the field, ravaged the Roman terri¬ 
tory, and made themfelves mailers of Fidena:, by the 
treachery of fome of the inhabitants. The king did not 
appear the firft year in the field, but quietly fuffered them 
to go on without oppofition, choofing rather to let them 
triumph for a time, than to encounter them without the 
neceffary preparations. Next year he armed all his legions, 
and, having applied to his allies for fuccours, took the 


their eafe. Pliny {2) tells us, 
that the Roman Ihdium con¬ 
tained fix hundred and twenty- 
five Roman feet, each of which 
contained twelve inches, or 
fixteen fingers breadth ; fo that 
the circus, as it was, accord¬ 
ing to the above mentioned 
writer, three ftadia and a half 
long, mull have been two 
thoufaod one hundred and 
eighty-feven Roman feet in 
lengtL As it was fourjugera 
broad, CUch of which contain¬ 
ed, according to Pliny,' two 
hundred and forty Roman 
feet, it is from thence manifeft, 
that the circus was nine hun¬ 
dred and fixty Roman feet 
broad, and confequently above 
twice as long as it was wide. So 
that the length of the circus was 
fomewhat more than three En- 
glifh furlongs, it was called 
the Great Circus, either on 
account of its vaft circumfe¬ 
rence, or becaufe the Great 
Games were celebrated in it, 
or, perhaps, becaufe it was 

(i) Piin. lib. i. cap- 3. 


confecrated to the Great Gods, 
namely, to Vertumnus, Nep¬ 
tune, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
and efpecially to the Dii Pe¬ 
nates of Rome, which were in 
a fpeclai manner called Great 
Gods. This circus was ex¬ 
tremely beautified and adorned 
by the Roman emperors, in 
whofe times it was enlarged to 
fuch a prodigious extent, that 
it contained, in their' proper 
f^ats, two hundred and fifty 
thoqfand fpedlators (3). 

(X) This valley was fo call¬ 
ed, according to fome, from 
a temple credled to a goddefs 
of that name at the foot of the 
Aventine hill. Others flyle it 
Myrtea, fioip a temple built 
in that place to Venus, fur- 
named Myrtea, becaufe the 
myrtle was confectated to her. 

(Y) ‘Each of the twelve ci¬ 
ties that compofed the ancient 
Hetruria, eleiled a reprefenta- 
tjve or prefident, who was dif- 
tlnguillied by the appellation 
of lucomo or lucnio. 

h) Piin. lib. xxxvi. 

field 
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ant* divided liis army into 
two bodies. The Romans he commanded himfelf, and 
placed his coufin CoUatinus at the head of the allies. Col- 
latinus was defeated, while, prefuminK too much on his 
ftrength, he divided his army to plunder the enemy’s 
country. But the king, with his Romans, made a more 
fortunate campaign, having routed the Hctrurians, firft 
near Veii’, and afterwards under the walls of C*re. As 
Fidens was a key to the Roman dominions, Tarquin 
marched againft it with all his forces, put the Hetrurian 
army, that covered it, to the rout, and made himfelf maf- 
ter of that important place. Such of the Fidenates as 
were fufpefted to have been concerned in betraying it to 
the enemy, were whipped to death; the reft were fent 
into hanilhment, and their lands divided, by lot, among 
the Roman foldicrs. Then Tarquin hallened to fall upon 
the Hetrurians once more, before the w'hole ftrength of the 
.new army they were raifing could be got together. He 
came up with them near Eretum, ten miles from Rome, 
and overthrew them with great flaughter; for which vic¬ 
tory the fenate decreed him a triumph “. 

The lucumonies, defpairingof any future fuccefs againft 
the Romans, fent deputies to the king, M'ith ao unlimited 
commiflion to conclude a peace upon any terms. As 
Tarquin was naturally inclined to clemency, and followed 
that inclination when he found it no way prejudicial to his 
ambition, he granted them a peace, without infifting 
upon any other condition than their owning his fove- 
reignty over them. The Hetrurians readily agreed to 
this ; and, in proof of their accepting the king of Rome 
for their fovereign, fent him all the enfigns of royalty 
which were in mfe among them; namely, a crown of 
gold, a throne of ivory, a feeptre, with an eagle on the 
top of it, a tunic embroidered with gold, and adorned 
with figures of palm-branches (Z), and a purple robe, en¬ 
riched 

«Idem, p. 191. 


(Z) This the Latins called 
tunica palmata, which we 
ought to diftingullh from the 
tunica pi£la. The former was 
not properly fpeaking, a long 
hanging robe, but rather a veil, 
which was partly hid under 
the robe. It had, at firft, no 
fteeves, and afterwards but very 


fliort ones. As all the Romans 
wore tunics, they ftiewed the 
difference of their rank by that 
of their tunics. Some t'cwcd 
upon their’s purple flowers, 
which were ftuck on like the 
heads of nails, and hence came 
the word laticlavium. Only 
the chief magiftrates, fenators, 
and 
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riched with flowers of feveral colours. Howercr, Tarquitt 
deferred wearing thefe llately ornaments, till the people 

and 


and generals of the army were 
allowed to wear thefe. The 
inferior magiftrates, the Ro¬ 
man knights, and fome other 
officers in the army, wore in¬ 
deed tunics with purple flow¬ 
ers ; but thefe flowers were 
fmaller than the others; and 
from thence comes the name 
of angufticlavium. Thofe who 
triumphed, inftead of embroi¬ 
dered flowers, wore purple 
palm branches upon their tu¬ 
nics, or tunicse palmatte. As 
to the toga pi£ta, fome think 
it was a robe common among 
the Romans, only of a purple 
colour: and as to the robe in 
general, it was nothing but a 
very long mantle hanging in 
great folds quite„down to the 
ground, which they fuftain- 
cd upon their right flioul- 
ders, throwing one lappet of it 
over the left. The robes of 
the fenators were adorned with 
great purple flowers, as well 
as their tunics, and thofe of 
the knights with fmaller. The 
robes of thofe who triumphed, 
were p.robably adorned with 
palm-branches as well as their 
tunics. At leaft it is certain, 
they were made of rich flufl's, 
and were called tog® pidtae. 
Two perfons only had ever the 
privilege of wearing them out 
of a triumph, namely, Paulus 
^milius and Pompey. 

We have followed here the 
mofl common opinion with re¬ 
lation to the laticlavium and 
angvifticlavium, about which 
critics are ftrangely divided. 
Some are of opinion, that the 
\ 


clavi were a kind of flowers in¬ 
terwoven in the cloth ; others 
will have them ro be the but¬ 
tons or clafps by which the tu¬ 
nic was held togethefV. A third 
fort pretend, that the latus cla- 
vus was nothing but a tunic 
bordered with purple. Scali- 
ger thinks the clavi did not be¬ 
long to the veil, but hung 
down from the neck, like 
chains and ornaments of that 
nature Rubenius endeavours 
to refute all thefe conjedlures, 
and to prove that the clavi were 
no more than purple lines or 
ftreaks in the middle of the 
garment. According to that 
author, they did not receive 
the name of clavi as an imme¬ 
diate allufion to the heads of 
nails, to which, he fays, they 
bore no refemblance, but were 
fo called from their being of a 
difterent colour from the reft of 
the garment; for the Romans, 
fays that writer, ufed to inlay 
their cups, and other precious 
utenfils, with lluds of gold, or 
other ornamental materials. 
Thefe, from their likenefs 
to nail-heads, they called in 
general' clavi. So that it was 
natural to bring the fame word 
to fignify thefe lines of purple, 
or other colours, which were 
different from all the reft of the 
garment, as thofe clavi were 
of a different colour and figure 
from the veffels which they 
adorned. A modern critic of 
no mean character (4), tells 
ns, that the clavi were nothing 
elfe but purple galoons, with 
which they bordered the fore¬ 


(4) Dacier, in Horat.' lib. ii. fat. 5. 
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;\nd fciiate liacl Confcnted to it by an exprefs law. He Yr. of FI, 
then applied thefe regalia to the decoration of his triumph, ' 7 % 9 - 
and never after laid them .ifnie. In his triumph he ap- 
peared in a gilt chariot, drawn by four horfes, cloathed i^i. c.% jj. 

in a purple robe, and a tunic embroidered with gold, at- -- 

tended by twelve lidlors, with their axes and fafees, with Histri- 
a crown on his head, and a fetptre in his hand. Thus '""M- 
ended the war with the Hetrurians, after it had lallcd 
nine years. 

Tarquin having now an interval of reft from his wars. Applies 
applied all his thoughts to the beautifying, cleanring, and _ 

fortifying the city. He built the walls of Rome with hewm 
ftone, and thofe famous common-fewers, which have been "Kome/ 
finee numbered among the wonders of the world (Y). 

He 


w Liv. lib. i. cap. 38. 


part of the tunic, on both Tides, 
in a place where it came to¬ 
gether. 'File broad g.doons, 
fays he, made the laticlavium, 
and the narrow the atigulHcla- 
vium. As to the name ot 
clavi, he thinks the aiicicnis 
gave that name to any thing 
that was made with a defign 
to be put upon another. 

(Yj Pliny, who did not ex¬ 
amine them them till near eight 
hundred years after they were 
built, could not fpeak ol them 
without admiration {;). Rome 
contained at that time four 
hills within its compafs; name¬ 
ly, the Palatinus, Tarpeius, 
Quirinalis, and Coelius. In 
the vallies between thefe hills, ’ 
the rain-water and fprings unit¬ 
ing, formed great pools, which 
laid under water the ftrects and 
public places. The mud like- 
wife made the way impalTablc,' 
infefted the air, and rendered 
the city unhealthy. Thefe in- 
conveniencies prompted Tar¬ 
quin to undertake thecleanfing 

the city from its tilth, by con- 


' eying off the waters through 
fiilitcriancons canals or roin- 
mon-fewers into the Tiber. 
He made all the arches of thefe 
comraon-fewers of hard tione, 
and fpared neither expence ner 
labour to make the work dur¬ 
able. Their heightand bieadth 
were fo coniiderabie, that a 
cart loaded with hay could 
eafily pafs through them under¬ 
ground. But what itiolT. cn- 
creafed the difficulty of the 
work, was the conveying of 
the v/aters, which, through 
thefe fewers, were to carry off 
the tilth into the Tiber. It 
was neceffary to cut through 
hills, and, under the city, 
through rocks, a channel large 
enough for a navigable ftream, 
and covered with arches ftrong 
enough to bear the weight 
of houfes, which were often 
built upon them, and flood as 
firm as on the moft folid 
foundations, 'i he expcnce ot 
this great work was never fo 
well underftood, as when it 
came to be repaired : for the 


(5)Plin. lib, xxxiii. cap. 15. 
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He likewife adorned the forum, furrounding it with gal¬ 
leries, in which were fliops for tradefmen, and building 
tetnpks in it, wiih fchools for the youth of both fexes, 
and halls for the adminiftration of public juftice. 

The king had fcarce ended thele works, when he en¬ 
gaged in a war with the Sabines, under pretence that 
they had aflifted the Hetrurians. Both armies took the 
field, and Came to an engagement on the confines of Sa- 
binia, which lafted the whole day, without any confider- 
able advantage on either fide; infomuch that the generals, 
Banding in awe of each other, retired to their refpe£livc 
camps, and foon after returned home, without attempt¬ 
ing any tiling elfe that campaign. Tarquin employed 
the winter in making the neceflary preparations againft 
the next year. He conCdered, that he had been often 
prevented from purfuing the advantages of a vidory for 
want of horfe ; for, though the infantry was very nume¬ 
rous, the cavalry continued on the fame footing on which 
Piomuius had left it. He therefore rcfolved to add fome 
, new bodies of knights to thofe of the firft inftitution. In 
any Bate, lefs fuperftitious than that of the Romans, this 
defign would have been put in execution without any dif- 
pute; but in Rome, the innovation, which Tarquin in¬ 
tended to introduce, met with great oppofition. As the 
firft divifion of the horfe into three bodies had been de¬ 
termined by auguries, Adius Nxvius, the moll famous 
augur of that time, oppofed the king, and took upon him 
the defence of Romulus’s inftitution. 

^ Tarquin could not perfuade himfelf that the augur was 
fierious in his oppofition t and therefore commanded him 
to be brought into his prefence, fully rcfolved to confound 
and diferedit the diviner in the art, which fuperftition 
maintained, to the diminution of the royal authority. 
As foon as Ntevius appeared before Tarquin, in the midft 
of the forum, and in the fight of all the people, “ Canft 
thou difeover by thy art, diviner, (faid the king), whether 
what I am thinking of can be done, or*not f w, and con- 
fult thy birds.” The augur did as he was ordered ; and, 
returning quickly, anfwered, with great comppfpre, 
“ Yes, Tarquin, my art tcjls me, that wRat you are thluk- 
jpg of way he done.” Upon this, tfie ki^, pulling out 
a taxor from under bis robe, and taking a flint in his 
hand,.replied, with a eontemptuous finile j 1 was think- 

ceilfors gave no lefs than a who undertook the cleanfing of 
thouland talents to the perfon it, 

, ing. 
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ine ■oplietlier Uwaspoflible to cut this flint with this razor. 

I have taken thee in**thy own craft; the introducing the 
gods into thy'decifions is all cheat and impolhire. If thou 
canft perform what is impoflahle, do.” At thcfe words 
the people burft into laughter: but Nsevius, without dif- 
covering the leaft furprize, addrefled the king with an air 
of aflurance, and faid, “ Put the razor to the flint, and 
try : I readily fubmit to any punifliment, if you do not 
perform what you thought on.” The king tried the ex¬ 
periment, and faw, to his great furprize, the flint give 
way to the edge of the razor, which cut through it with 
fo much eaft, that it reached the king’s hand, and drew 
blood from it Livy fays, that Nsevius took the flint into 
his own hand, and cut it in Tarquin’s prefence r Be that 
as it will, the people teftified their furpn/.c by loud accla¬ 
mations 5 and Tarquin, turning his contempt for augury 
into admiration, laid afide his projed of mcreafing the 
number of the corps of horfe, and contented hinifelf with 
augmenting the number of knights of each corps, making 
the Roman cavalry amount in all to eighteen hundred 
men From this time, no determination was made, either 
in the camp or city, without the approbation of the aij. 

gars. As for Ntevius, Tarqum eiedled a ftatueofbras 

CO his memory in the comitium, which continued there 
[ill Auguftus’s time. The razor and flint, which were 
kept as monuments of the miracle, were buried near it, 
IndcT an altar, at which witneflfes were afterwards fworn 

*" Tarquin^^^e^arly in the fpring, took the field againft the 
Sabinel, who, having received confiderable reinforcements 
from Hetruria, were encamped near the conflux of tl^e 
Anio and the Tiber. The Hetrunans were ported on 
one bank of th^ Tiber, and the Sabines over-agamft them 


X Dion. Hal. p. »oj. 

(B) This event, though re- 
UrM with fo many circum- 
fiances, attetted by all the 
writers of the^ Ronwn hiftonr, 
and adopted by feme of the fa- 
thers of the church, who im¬ 
pute it to magic, is without all 
doubt a mere febulous inven¬ 
tion, and was looked upon as 


y.Liv. lib. i. cap. j«. 

fuch by Tully, who, though 
himfelf an augur, writes of it 
thus; “ Look with contempt 
(he fpeaks to his brother Quin¬ 
tus) on the razor and flint 
of the famous Aftlus; when 
we reafon as philofophcrs, we 
ought to lay no ftrefs upon 
fables (7).” 


(7) Cic. deMvinit. lib. i. 
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on the other. The confederate ^nnies had a communi¬ 
cation by a bridge of boats } and t^ Tarquin, who had 
encamped on a hiil near the banks of the Anio, found 
means to fet on fire, by fending down the river flat-bot¬ 
tomed boats, loaded with dry wood, fulphur, and refin. 
The Sabines haltened to extinguifli the flame, leaving, as 
is very frequent on fuch unforefeen and fudden accidents, 
Uisfucctfs. their camp unguarded. Then Tarquin, laying hold of 
this opportunity, attacked, and made himfelf mafter of 
it; while a detachment which he had fent out, having 
pafied the Tiber in the night, fell fuddenly on the camp 
of the Hetrurians. The enemy, thus attacked on both 
fides, immediately fled, and, in the confufion, perilhed, 
fome by the flames, fome by the fword, and others by 
leaping into the river. The arms of the enemy, which 
came floating down the ftream, brought the news of the 
victory to Pvome, before the arrival of the courieis dif- 
patched by the king \ 

lie ra'- After this victory, Tarquin, without allowing the ene- 

vases their my any refpite, entered the territory of the Sabines •, who 
auntry } having, with incredible expedition, drawn together an¬ 
other army, faced him a fecond time; but, being once 
more routed with great flaughter, they had at ‘laft re- 
courfe to the clemency of the conqueror, and fued for 
•peacebut Tarquin did not grant them more than a truce, 
which was po fooner expired, than they pafled the Anio, 
and made incurfions on the Roman lands. Tarquin, 
leaving' the city, fell upon the plunderers; and, having 
taken their booty from them, encamped, with the- few 
forces he had with him, oppofite to the enemy, while the 
reft, of the army advanced. The Sabines, whofe courage 
was not in the leaft abated by their former misfortunes, 
did not fail to offer him battle; and the king, as foon as 
he was joined by the forces he expedied, accepted the 
and Je- challenge. As the Sabines were not inferior to the Ro- 
feattthem mans, either in numbers or bravery, the vidlory continued 
doubtful, till a body of horfe, which Tarquin had de¬ 
tached before the battle, having taken a compafs, felfllln- 
expedledly on the enemy's rear. Then the Sabines were 
feized with a panic, and abandonfed. the field in a diC- 
orderly manner. Fevv of them reached the neighbour¬ 
ing cities, their retreat being cut off on one fide by 
the main body, of the Roman army, and on the other 
by the detachment of horfe. Thofe who efcaped the 

» Liy. lib. i..cap. jy. 
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{vrof^s of the conquerors, fled tp their camp, which, 
thpugih ;Wel} was attacked, and taken, almoft 

withiKit refi&nce, hj the Rotnans. Thus .ended this 
campaign- Next year the Sabines, having choien a more 
ejtperienced commander, appeared early in the field, but 
declined a battle. Tarquin, not thinking it fafe to attack 
the enemy’s camp, furronnded it on all fides; and, by 
cutting off their communication with the neighbouring 
country, reduced the Sabines to the utmoft extremity. 
The ftomans;looked upon them as a fure prey} but the, 
Sahinc general, taking the advantage of a dark and ftorniy 
ni^t,, marched his army out of his intrenchmcnts, and, 
without being obferved, got out of the enemy’s reach, 
leaving only in the camp fome wounded men, and a few 
cattle • And thus the campaign ended. 

Next.year, the Romans and Sabines appeared anew in 
the field, as foon as the feafon was fit for a£lion; and, 
having encamped near each other, the two generals 
agreed to put the whole to the iffue of a battle. As Tar¬ 
quin had divided his army, which was very numerous, in- 
to three bodies, he commanded the Romans himfelf,. put 
his nephew Arunx at the head of the Hetrurians, and gave 
the coihmand of the Latins, and other- allies, to Servius 
Tullius, a foreigner, who, from a flave, was become a, 
Roman citizen. The two armies engaged with the utmoft 
fury, and fought the whole day with cqual.intrepidity and 
refolutiotti but, in the end, the Romans gained the vic¬ 
tory, after Tarquin bad infpired his men with frefti cou¬ 
rage, by making a vow to build a magnificent temple m 
honour of Jupiter, luno, and Minerva, fhe Sabines be¬ 
ing routed and di^ierfed, Tafquin entered their countrj^ 
which now lay expofed to him; and, haying plundered 
their lands, returned to Rome, loaded wnth booty, and 
crowned with glory. During the winter, he inade the 
neceffary preparations for, befieging their fortified places, 
during the next campaign. But, in the meantime, th^e 
sSinli' defpairing/of fuc^f^i hambfod tbemfe ves fo 

far, as jo fend deputies, to .'^rqmn, offering 
in'^efiion.of all their fortrcfles,- upon honourable condi- 
tioas. The king-treated thqm favourably } delivered up 
to ranfom }_aud, having tal«p 

ppifeffioh of their tsjdntry, returned to Rome, and entered 

the duy: i 4 %mmfih'. 


■Liv.nh.i. cap. }7. 
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c^ e^Qyiitg the of his gteat, UhcH>ra, 

TO# an2t continual. viOpjjes. Bk^cver, in ooafequcncc of. the 
^Jufiur^ vow he hadiaa^el;® jW^^.J^u&oian<f .Minerva, he k* 

■ vdh:<l the top of. &TOa15irp8io6t-Marked ptft the plan 

tMptsa. of tji/e temple, and laH.^ fbun^ltons of that gki* 
ri0u« ftrdditFiei ifwrrarSs hi^tne.lhe principal 

placj^df £|i© Romai^wdfffiip;/And to celeWatcd 
Wasiid* appears ag^ i»pon ;tbe ftage; this augur being 
<xiinfttWd :d^ot Rome Jupiter WQ.uld like 

b«^j, declared for ihe hill .Tarpelqs^ ifo^ Saturpj»s. 
pfiit,. when they catftc tq conffeerate ar^a#, a d^^ 
arpife about r^novit^ the gedsi who Sad already ahtats on 
the Wllj, withtot gWing thpm ofienpe. B,y 4te; h^, flf 
augtdy) all’ thefe gPds were confuUcdi, and found wining 
remoyed, exctmt the god.Ter,4tihus» and the god- 
defs'Youth, who'inpfted upon not Iwing difplaced, and 



abtlapd .his.daufhi# Minerva. Ncti long after this fSto- 
fedrkidtm Nsevius dffappeaied j andi las the mann^ as 
Well as, the authoi^ of iis <|eath wtwe utterly pnknowa, 
die 'fons of AaeW^Mareius cndt^vopfed tp‘, fix the ca^ 
Iptnny oo .the hg^iapd* i’y tliat imputation, tb ftitap 
the people againlf tojtt hut, their accufation being found 

groujidlefs, thPdotM of Ancus were detefted/fpr ha^ng 
calumniated their ^g, apd delivered up to him by the 
ipcenfed ra«hit«tte. 'Tarquin, 'whb ^as ^paturally in¬ 
clined to mercy, ;p 5 (ftiohed them, in t^nfideration of the 
favours he bad recovpd from .Aeir ft^ri Motives of re,- 
iigfea pton^ted hpiO I®’ he biorc jfevbre on a prpftftute 
Vei^l, by name Piaad^ . whom he condemned to,be bu- 
jicd alive. As this is the inft^iice we .meet with of 
this kind of Mnifhment, Tarquin is thought to have, been 
the author ot it. ever a^ hrfliaed on duch pf 

thofe priefteffes asdiffipnoutbd thefecepfecration. . Hgw- 
ever, the king did riot flaw lefr eflecih..to-the college of 
the Yefels > hut, on the contfarj^' adt^ to their 
'numhcr^' andcncrcafeditjm fi*'*-/..^a t-'r :■. / i , - 
TO#j>«^ ..CiAsYayfuin was now aT»nte|p^3»aM 

near-his end, the amWtibn .hf .^./i^na 
Sew daily mprfr,«^ve; thpyi.had tot 

S^ich Tairqglh.haid’wnted.tp bimfclf thefr^K^-s Irag- 
(Jem, and had (patched a^ opport*u»4y,-^;p^^ « 


idmuu a 
f. • ■ (« b* 
iiritd 
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thdr d^e- 

figii ^n eieditionj dicy litr^d .^decly "uiidet' his govern- 
till hd began ia take 'jj^perojeaftires !|dt continu- 
irtgrac crown in bis jb y marry^ daugh* 

te«‘to Scrvius Tullihsi; ^aisa they let no bounds' to'dieir 
rdSnt^nt i but refolded to put the king to death. Before 
the ihtdreft of Bis 1S>tt-in-3ahr was dtabfiihed among the 
people. The method tTbey took fof||#c execution of i®eit 
deffgh>(ras tbb : jbey hired two young men, who, dibfik 
ing themfelvcs like pcafants, with,batchers on their flioul- 
dets, as if: they were wood-cleavers, began a feigned 
quarrdl hear the king’s palace. Many of the confpiratora 
crowded about them, under pretence of^utting an end 
to tiie ‘difputc, which dill continued, till'they got to the 
gath of the palace: then they called out on the king for 
ju^oe, and were brought before him by the officers of the 
cOhift' At firft, t^sy hegpi to rail at each other, till they 
w^^ftraihed by a lidior, and ordered to fpeak by turns. 
Then hnOof em began to tell his ftofj; and while tire 
king" wholly intent on what he faid, the other gSye 
him ’i ffeat blow on tfcc head with his hatchet, and leav¬ 
ing his weapon in the wound, fled, with his companion, 
out of the palace. But, while fome of the king’s at¬ 
tendants haftened to his affiftance, others, purfuing the 
affa&k, feized them. When they w<ire put to the tor- 
turei they confeffed, that they had been employed by the 
fohs of; Ancus. Queen Tanaquil, who had courage and 
wiTdom above her fex, did not lofe her prefence of mind, 
even at the fight of her dying huffiSnd : Ihc immediately 
commanded the palate to he cleared of the cr^d, an^ 
cave ftritl orders, that no perfon whatfoever (hould be 
admitted within the gates. Theii,^utting herfelf up in 
the apartment of the expiring king,’ with bdr fon-m-law 
}iervios''f’allins, his wife, and Omfia his mother, Ihe en- 
coaraged Servius lo alcend the throne. She then tyened 
the ^dow, wbiclr l^pked into the ftreet, where this ac- 
cid^had broughf the people together, and> with an air 
0 f.khraaCe,‘ttdd'-thert., that the wound dan- 

BCtdwi v^rihe !Mng waS^ fl^^ with the blow, but 
^sSsoradl,"Said hoped to have the plcafur^ of 
his ^feerf footi; but,'i* the mean time, orderd 
StiTvius TulhV who would admiroftw irf- 
tlR the ki'ng was per/eaiy recovered. This 

wilh'^dB^^Iation tif Tamquil had^ ;^ tbb fuccefe Ae 
could e*ne£t from it; the fons of Ancus, telicvmg tha 
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bad th& pc<^ £«ianvT»fqft^ «lc^i 
defeas;ed> upfiai tHek beliwin^ that he was 
fccond day aiter the tawdermlEwqiHo, Serviua TiJliu* 
hfeard caufes from the thioaPiSa the.myal robes, and at¬ 
tended by the liaors; but*, siS'he-pretended paly to fup- 
ply the king's place, when any difficult cafe occiirkd, -he 
piiraifcd to report the ting. As he thought St in- 
cutthent upon him^to enqtdre into the wkked attempt 
upon the king, and revenge it, he cited the fonsof An- 
cus to appear before his fribuital; and,, upn their imn- 
appcarance, caufed them to be declared infenjoas, .ah|d 
their eflates to be confifcated. After be bad thua -m^ 
naged affaim for fome time, and, -by his prudent admi- 
niftration, gained the hearts of the people, the dcaA of 
Tar 4 }uin was publifhed as a thing recent, with grant la¬ 
mentations in the palaces an4 Setviua, after having per¬ 
formed his obfequica with great pomp, appeared in prro- 
, lie with a. ftrong guard, and all' the marks of roj^lty, 
without waiting for the eleftion cither of the fenate or 
people Livy indeed tells us, that he took pofleffioiirfjf 
the kingdom-with the confentof the fenatorsy but,'ashe 
wasnbt'dulyeleaed, the people looked upon him rkffier 
as governor, than king, of Rome, > , ,,. i 

Yr. of FI.. The moft piabahle account authors give of the hittnaod 
•775- cdtication or Sravius Ttdliw, is as follows : he was the 
AnteChr. foji of Ocrifia, a native of' Corniculum, who was made 
captiyc by the .Romans at dm taking of that place *, ,hm 
who his father was, is uncettain. Dionyfius Halicarpaf- 
Strviuf fenfi* tells us, that one TuUius, an officer of royal ex- 

Taffia#. traftion, who was Mlled-in the defence of his crmirtry, 

was- the Inrihand of Qcrifia, whom Be left with child at 
bis <featb. Tarquin-made a pnefeptof this beautiful cap- 
tive^ to Ws, queen TanaquUj who, being ^prifed of her 
cxtraftion,and plcafcd with hcr polite behaviour, rdftnred 
her to freedp/n: but as her fob was bom while flic ^ 
in a- Ikvery, the oaiiiK of Servius was added to 

-that of Tullius, which he received from his father. This 
isCibn^ns^saccouati BsttPlutMdbftefc^ thatf^ 
fiaHras vdry young when (Qtc was can^ 


StrnAm 


and that fbe-was afterwards marned to o^ pf 
vdieia^ by khom fbe had-AerviusL^^^ S 
tl^piifece:* divine btgin, _a8d inadc him't^ ¥^^1- 
titiu or,. ¥ the|lar»|5B:^ houfiiBld gd^ ^^ ^ar- 

v'WonrHd<’Bh«ais*fif**»■■■.; - Kttfcdis*PM!fc,»^-- 
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emn’s P^Aaps by the god of the reyal .palace 

they life^t Tarqum bimfelfi But, howeT«ei’that be, it ■ 
tbatTarquift exjfireffiid all the tendernefs of a 
^rtbit^^ Servius, and took particular care of hi$ educa- 
ti^ ' Tanaquil, who was flo lefs fond of him than her 
huftwidi m order to gain him the greater veneration and 
eile^n among the people, with .what political view is not 
known, foread a report, which the credulous pepple be¬ 
lieved. that a ftiiden flame, in form of a crown, furroupd- 
cd the head of Servius, while hd was a child, and afleep 
in Iwr apartment *. Yet, notwithftanding the great fa- 
votir-fhe^ him by the king and queen, it w^ chiefly by 
an hniform and wife conduct, that he raifed hina^felf to the 
throne. He was cSftinguifhed in the army by his gal ant 
behaviour} and his extraordinary abilities council to 
contaUated the efteem and afle£tion of the people, that he 
was unanimoufly raifed to the rank of a patrician, and a , 
place in the feiiate. The king then married him to an 
iUuftrious Roman lady, by name Gegama; and, 
death, as his merit and fame daily encrcafed, Tarqum 
thought it no difhonour to his family to give him hw 
daughter Tarquinia in marriage. From this time the 
court fet no bounds to the favours they beftowed upon 
him king repofed an •entire confidence in him, 

rtlng hhn ivi4 the management both . of>.s domcftic 

concerns, and the affairs of *c public} in which he ac¬ 
quitted himfelf fo well, that the people were "o 
risfied with his condud than with the king’s; and 
SSt^upon the death of her father-in-law, paved his 

oil himfelf as chiefly indebted to Fortune for *‘>* 8^ thigoddtj 


Ant^^breius had a .fttong party among.^ T^najm, 
KJ'k.n. • .... .. h Plat. !>•••*• 

1 . cap, 41. 
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it ttiem jEovcme&:l>y a.mah 

it had btcn nitfierto cuftotoary 
ih'p.brtic not protrSed eleSflon of a kiifg^ till 

aft’tr an intferrcgnum } and *t^is ru^lie, cftabliflied fever 
Unce Homuioa’s tiine, Sfervliis bad ^ffbken through,'tak¬ 
ing the power into bi 4 _iiwrt'‘'b 4 nds, without tfie Ordttr or 
cbnfebf bf the pebplfe.’ (Mib^laiitts df this nature Were 
at firii dtt^pfed, as li wWfe,^'*acfeldenta1ly, ^ private'‘iifen- 
blltS V but’ af,laft prpdtuied altnoft^^owral coiffpincy. 
The ftertatdrs 'agreed 'ilnotig 'fbemfeWfes to force the hfew 
klngi the firft tinie tbey"'aflfeirtbied, to dpWn fits au¬ 
thority, to eftablifh aiV mtoite^iiinj and tfieh tb prbixed 
to the fiee* eleEtibh t)f’ia|pjtber hingv Servius,’in-this 
efnefBertcy, endeavoured'fb gain tbe^eoplci'and make 
ufc bf ibcto ’againft the fetiil'e. As be'v^as a jhah of great 
eloquence, inftead of, the fenate, he afiem fifed the peo- 
*.pie,' and placing onc'tof the two. grandTon| of the. late 
‘king on each flde of tiim, 'made an artfuf and liioying 
fpeefeh to tbe''tnuitifude- HP ehf reated theip to be joint- 
gukrdidne with him of the'^bfFspring of a prince wfiofe 
mediofy ought to be'deaf to'them 5 hfe prb'iiiifed tb pro- 
teft the people againft the patricians 5 to all their 
debt^ ; aiid to divide amon^ them the Iand|"takfen ftom 
we enemy.: ■ Nor WeVe to fallaGioUs : in a few 

days, he conTlmagded all ^bfe who Were y debt to fend 
blu}’ an account of their d^bts, and the natoes of their 
' citedhors ^ aPd, operiiiig ’taStstehg-bbufes In‘ the forum, 
paid there all the debtors bills'with his own money. He 
mbreovef puSslifted ah'ediift, comibanding all thbfe Who 
had Ufhrped,lands belonging to the public, to quit fliem 
at ah: appoihtetf 'time; ahd orde/eU the Rbman citii^ens, 
who bsra no larids pF tlfeir oWn, to'petition for tbfent. ' In 
'jEhort,' he reylyfed many of riic’ l£ws pf Horhu'l us and Nn- 
"itoa, Whicfi weVe bec'bhie obfoitetc, and made fever^,i8fe% 
'regulations W Favour of tfieItommfitf people, who Wfelfin 
many thineS put upoh ah c^alify’*;%itb the fehatori aftd 
patricia'ns ^ '..•i 

Though fiervius was naturally tnofe’inclinfed to Works 
of peace than to iitlHfary 'feSplmiis, yfet heToiind h^fclf 
'pbliged tb engage in'a long War with the V^Sferites, and 
' the reft oF toe Iietrurians, Whpjhad ihaken‘off^tffe fybkc, 
' prfetonding, that thefii ohligatiorts- tb be fUbJi|iS^Wabmc 
we'te^dead ■withTatouifl, who had fuhJefeSed th^^i Sut 
''5iPvius> taking the'field, fobn fobdued theni' ^d 

SaSe, Ub. iv. 
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dewlving of their lan 4 !S,. transferred the property of »• Mtat$ 
tbcMi tO!.fac;h of tlfc new tjitizensof Rome as bad yet no ^^'Hnru- 
landSt For this viiJory he obtained, by the fovoar of the 
peopte, iti oppofition'to the fenate, the honours of a 
triamph •, and entered Rome with all the po^p which 

Tarqnin had introduced in {mblic ftiews'. _ 

Servius, finding the people entirely attached to his 
inteteft, refolved to take advantage of their prefent favour, 
to render his title to the throne Tefs difputable. Accord¬ 
ingly, he afiembled the citizens 5 and, in a moving fpeech, 
which drew tears from their eyes, corhplaincd of a de- 
Cgn formed by the patricians to take away his life, and 
to bring back the Tons of Ancus-, and this for no . other 
reafon, but becaufe he was too kind to the common peo¬ 
ple. In the clofe of his fpeech, be left the kingdom to 
their difpofal, begging them to determine between him 
and bis pupils on one fide, and their competitors on the 
other, ^rvius had nofooher, ended his fpeech, than he 
came down haftily from the tribunal, in order to leave the 
affemblv} but they even ufed violence toftop him, intrw- 
inc him to be their king, and encouraging him not to fear 
the plots of his enemies. Then feme, whom the king 
had difperftd among the multitude for that 
with a W voice, “ Letthecunste aflembled without 
delay, that we may elea Servius to be our king. In the 
mean time that prince, though_at the bottom o? 
intrigue, aftcaed to aa only m compliance vith the m- 
cSonof the people. “• I am glad (l^aid he), to find 
you have gratitude for the good offices I have done you. 

& may?’ continued he, with an air of indifference, 
dn, iuiv as you plctfe.” Accordingly, a day was ap¬ 
pointed, and Servius was unanimoufly eleaed However, 

KefeSi whofe faaion was formidable, could never 

^ ^ntfSViiite tcMvards traiifnwtting the 

3£Sle “aior» P”llA- Tf .im. 
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§crvius, fopn after his cii^^ibn,'parched againfr 
rebellious Hetruriansi, reduced and ,wafe on that 

account^ honoured with a'feeoad triumph. Aft@ dils 
viiftory, he employed all his attemioH in aSotoing and 
enlarging the city.. To the hills PiilatiBUs, Tarpcius, 
Quiriiialis, CceHus, Aventinus’j he added the Efqailinus 
an 4 Viminalis, enclofmg them ttilhin ^e limits of the 
city, and fixing his ouhn palace Oh-^-Efquihnus,' in or¬ 
der to draw inhabitants thither, "tie likeWife added-a 
fourth tribe to the three originally eftabtilhed by Romu¬ 
lus, calling it Tribus EfquHiha. The public impofts and 
taxes were raifed by laying a cemih funi on every trfce} 
hence the public fubfidics were called tributes; and thofe 
who commanded the tribes in war, were from them 
named tribunes, though that .name waS afterwatsds given 
to feyeral forts of magiftrates. The law ‘OvMeh obliged 
each inhabitant to continue In' the tribe in which he Was 
born, eftabl-ilhed great regularity in. levyitig both the nii- 
litia and the taxes. Servius made likewife a law, ‘that « 
piece of money fhould be paid, upon every deSthtj into 
the temple of the goddefs Libitina, who prefided over fu¬ 
nerals; another into the teftriple of Juno Tudnai upoA 
evcfy birth; and another into the temple of''Youth, as 
foon '.as any perfon was paft.the flate of chlldhoo'di •' By 
thefe &ea'ns the number of'^oman citizens was known, 
cfpecially of fuch as were able to bear arms.. No regard 
had hitherto been had at Rome to flaves; but Servius, 
perhaps to do honour to'his fir'lt condition, extended his 
care even td therri, ordering little wriOden oratories to be 
erefted in all the crbfs-ways Of the feveibl ^be 

city ? thefe be confecrated to the dil'Compitales, or gods 
of crpfs-ways ; and appoipted flayes only .to be priefts 
of thefe gods, who h^ their pafticulSr fe^vaiV on which 
ihaftCrs gave their flavejCfe^^om alid^d'ur'^ and by this 
aft of htltnanity gained their gbod-wM ^ 

That an equal'order might be effeidjlipied ;in thc cqup- 
try, .aswell as in't^ cityV the king divid^Tne, 

Roman territory into dtftin^ tribe% cortifnahdlqg Jth%t 
there .fhould be .at leaift oqe place of refuge in‘^dh'*taabe, 
fituated on a rifing-gfourid, and ftrdng'enough tlbjfecnre 
-the effefts of the peafanti, in’ cafe of a fddde® alsaa*. 
Thefe ftrong places-he called tbatr iS, willag^ i^d 

" Plin, lib. iii. cap. 7, bit, ISi, 44. 1 
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cntyi matylg i that each of them fholild have its peculiar 
temple, lutelary god, and* tnagiftrates. Each of them 
had likewife its pecMiar feftival, called jpaganalia, when 
every pcrfori was to pay into the hands of fhofe who pre- 
Cded ht the facrifices, a piece of money, the men of one 
Idttd, the women of another, and the children of a third. 

By this inftitution, an exafi computation was made of the 
men, women, and ehildren in each tribe p. • 

• In the mean time, his two wards, Lucius Tarquinius, Marriet 
and Arunx, the grand-children of Tarquitj, being grown 
up, in order to fecnte their fidelity, he married them to 
his two daughters. And though the elder of thefe ^rend-fom 
daughters, who was of a mild and tracfablc dilpofition, „/ the ieu 
rcfembled in charafter the younger of his pupils, as the //"if-, 
eld^r of his pupils did the younger of his daughters, vvho 
was of a violet and vicious temper, yet he thought it 
adviteable to give his elder daughter to Tarquin, and the 
younger to Arunx; for thus he matched them according 
to their ages, and at the fame time hoped, that the eider 
Tullia’s fweet difpofition would temper Tarquin’s impe- 
tuofity, and the younger TulJia’s vivacity rouze the-indo- 

lence of Arunx. , . 

During the public rejoicing for this double marriage, w 

the twelve lucumonies of Hetruria, uniting their forces, 
attempted to fhake off the Roman yoke j but were in e- 
vcral battles-defeated by Servius, and obliged to fubrnit 
to him on the fame conditions on which they had lubmit- 
ted to his predeceffor. _ For this fuccefs Servius was ho¬ 
noured with a third triumph s. -f ■ 

' The king, being thus difengaged from a troublefome 

war, returned to the purfuit of his political fchemes, and tut , 
put in execution that great engine o(J>oh^ which Rome ^ 

mzit ufe of ever after, and which eftabliflied a perpetual 
order and regularity in all the members’of the Rate, with 
refpea to wars, to the public revenues, and 
of the comitia. The public (applies had 
raifed upesp thepqopk at a certain fum a-head, without any 
dillinaiS^of rich and .poor: whence it 
that when levies were made for the war, the rich and 
i^r were cqiftilf obliged to take the field, according to 
»"a »,b.y >Ufcr,=d 

a Campaign. Befidcs, as the moft indigent of 
the^pk faw ffiemfelves burdened with the fame taxes 
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^ ^Jje rich,, they pr^n^ed !s«»n awhori^s^ jpo- 

in^iat'fo that the elefrion and magiftcates, the 

mai^ng of peace or war, an4!,^e j^ging of criminals, 
"were given up into the hands of a^OfpuTace who were 
eafily corrupted, and had nothing to ibfe. Servius formed 
a projedi to remedy thefe evits^ and pdt it in executk>9, 
by enafting a law, enjoining all th.e Roman citizens to 
bring in an account m writing of dieir own names and 
ages, andof thofeof their fathers, wives, and children. 
By the fame law, all heads of families were commanded 
to deliver in upon oath a juft eftimate of their.clFe^ and 
to add to it the places of their abode, whether in town 
or country. , Whoever did not bring in an account of his 
effciis, was to be deprived of his cftate, to be beaten yyidi 
rods, and publicly fold for a ilave. Servius, from thefe 
pafticular accounts, which might be prettjrwell relied on, 
undertooh to cafe the poor by encreafing the burdens of 
the rich, and, at the fame time, to ple^e the latter* by 
augmenting their poiver. and influence 

To this end, he divided the Ronjan people into fix 
clafiaij: the firff clafs.eonfiftecysf thofe whofc eftates and 
eflefis amounted to the valuc'of ten thoUfand drachmae, 
or a hundred thbufand afcs (C) of brafs^ the firft way of 
computing being “fed by .the Greeks, and the latter by 
tbe-Xiatins. This clafs was fubdivided into fourfcpre cen¬ 
turies, or companies, of foot. To thefe Servius joined 
eighteen centuries of Roirtan knigbtsj who fought on 
horfeback; and appointed that this confiderable body of 
horfemen ihould be at the bhad of the firft clafs,. becaufe 
the eftates of thefe k.nights, without all! doubt, exceeded 
the fum neceffary to be admitted into it. How'ever, the 
public fuppUed theni with bbrfes, for which a tar was 
laid upon widows, who were erejnpt from ^ other tri- 



(C). As was a poUiid Weight rrily Prided in the feme man- 
of brafe, eonfifting’Of twelve ner,: in'the laft Witiis of the 
e([ual pans, or ounces. Un- Romans. For eraimpte s f' tres 
cia, one ounce ; fextans, two ; j inftituit. ^(CStfaf) jbietwies.! 
nuadraiw, three.; tricns, four; .i.P^v.'r^er' 
quincunx,' five; femis, fir; P,lin,As,^ftd.^<l«wSl"^.T’ 
fcptoBx, feven;. bes,, eight; i. e.; threef^f 5 urij|^^fltojas; 
dodrsasj nine,; dextan*, ten; and t;* the oth^' 
deunx, eleven ; .as, iwciye; or, maining fourth. Wto, f man 
a pound wei^t, or the wntde inherited the whole bittStfe, he 
of an-cftate, sshich wss gene- wssfaWS^beH^wtaflebaeres.” 

btttca. 
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fht Ro^m Hilary, 

ImtiSt* This Si-ft iiafs, including iftfantiry and cavalry, 
cpni^ed of ninety-c^ht’centuries. The fecond clafs com-, 
prchchdi»d thofc,vi|ijfe eft^i^s were valued atfeven thou- 
fa^five hundred^Sraphina?, or fevchty-five thoufand afes 
of^mrafs. It waj fubdivldcd ititO twenty centuries, all 
fdoiti^o thefe lyerc added two centuries of cjrpenters, 
fmiths, and other'artificers. In the third clafs were .thofc 
•vvho were efteemed, worth , five thoufand drachms, or 
fiifty thoufand afes. This clafs was fubdivided into twenty 
centuries. The fourth clafs was pf thofe whofe effefts 
were rated at the value of five hundred drachms, oi; 
tvyenty-fivc thoufand afes, and was divided into twenty 
cdlituries; to which were added two other .centuries of 
trumpets, and blowers of the horn, who fupplied the' 
whole army with this martial muEc. The fifth clafs in¬ 
cluded thofe only whofe whole fuhftance did not amount 
to more than twelve hundred and fifty drachms, or twelve 
thoufand five hundred, afes; and this clafs was diridpd 
into thirty centuries. The lixth clafs comprehended all 
thofe who , were not worth /o much as thofe of the fifth 
clafs: they exceeded in ituraber any other clafs, but ne- 
verthelefs were reckoned but as one century *• , , 

The wife king drew from thefe regulations all the ad- Advan- 
vantages he had expeded. Levies for the army were no <««« «- 
longer raifed by tribes, nor were taxes laid at fo much a 
head, as'formerly, but all uraslevied by centuries. When, 
for inftance, an army of twenty thoufand men, or a large 
fupply of money, was wanted for the war, each century 
furnifted jts quote both of men and money: fo that the 
firft clafs, which contained more centuries, though tewer 
nien, than all the other together, furniihed more men and 
tpore money for the public fervicc, than the whole Rom.it 
flate hefidfe’s. By this inftitution, the Roman armiw con- 
fifted, for the moft part, of tlie 
who, as they had lands and effed* 
morAtpfolution, while th«r enabled them to bear 

the expeace of a campaign. As it was but g 

fcoul^majte the firft daft amends for the weight laui on 
S he gave it almoft the whole authonty in public affwrs, 
Chaflg& the comity by curia, m which every 
his v^^ into comi^a by centunes, in which the majo¬ 
rity was not reckoned by Tmgle perfons, but by centuries, 
ho^ few foevdr there might be in a century. Hence the 
lirft'c^l, which cdntmn^ more centuries than the. other 

» Liv. lib. i. eap. 41* 
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votes of this clafs were '^rffi wett jf5jS® |F li^ mii<}ty-d|ht 
xrenturies agreed, iof only ninety-fevegirf thetn, the affair 
was determined,; bedai^K thelb n;iade4|Re'ln<tjority of the 
hundred and ninety-three centuries, hrhiifih''compofccl^he 
fix cla,fles. If they 4i^rced, then the fe&ndj the third, 
and the other clafTcs in their order, wert: called‘toVotc, 
though there was very ihldosn any occafion to go to the 
fourth clafs for a majori^ of votes: ,fo that, by this good 
order, Servius brought the affairs of the to be deter¬ 
mined by the judgement of the ixioft coitfidetable citizens, 
Vho underlfbod the public inteteft heifer' the multi¬ 
tude, liable to be impofed upon, apd eiifily ct^upted. 
nt tmitu being thus divided into different orders, ac- 

rndtaf- cording to the cenfus or valt^tion of their elates, S«r- 

«•**». vius refolvcd to foleninize tbispfudettt re^la^p jby fome 

public aft of rcHgipn, that it jh%ht, hb the inoieTeiptfted, 
and the more lafting. Accordlugly, ;.an the citizens were 
ci^manded to appear, on a day ^pointed, in the Cam¬ 
pus hfartitts, which was a lai^e phhi,, lyfiig bet^cn the 
city and the Tiber, formerly'cMfebeSfed by %iihulu8 to 
the ^od Mars. Here the cehniries being,drawn in 

battalia, a foleriin Ilifthitian, or e^iatpfy fahnfice, yvas 
performed, in the niarne of all the people. Tncfacrifice 
cbhCfted of a fpw, a flieep, apd a bull, ^hence ’^t to°lc 
the feme of uiovctaurilia. Tne ryhole cercijieny was 
caileid luftrum, a lkendo \ tbgt i?, from payingj^^ expiat- 
|na, Rearing, pr perhaps from the gp|defs l<ui^j, who 
greCdcd over eypiatidns, and to Wh#^ervips‘fed dedi¬ 
cated a temple. This wife hing, cpiiMCringj that' in fye 
years there plight fe fpeh altcratifeys 
private pcrfdfe, p tp intitjb fofpe to fe jaifed'w a higfer 
clafs, and mfee jt hefefeiy fe redu^ 

(PI The nartie ofMpfeS edife^ this piiftake. 
defs,«i^s lod thMugh’'^^^b‘' and feife dblt the 

rancO of editors, but brought 

to K^r again by jti^tes ' of theluftrom was offered. As 

fius, in his commentaries On, 'fist jusastbe’godMhfe.aff osfea- 

Tackus: .for that anci^wri- tiOps^-:, 

ter tells iis, that Servius Tu|- ,teohit6 ifome frem?fer, .u»j& 

iiusconfemfei,aft aJipofo i*?, 

g^efsLuii, 

not knowing who tys; ®feel| ; fe .tpat .day tjnp jWUd 
yvaSi cfotnj^’ thP wd.w P.ua '1^ qu.ptp pt the4#* fed.fe#** 

into Puna, a»i if. Scr'viUs had ceatutty* ‘ -« > ■ 

dedicated an alarm the mppn. 

’ , cni 



Runm Mifiory, 

cnjoiticdf tliat cenfus ftiould be retSSifcd every five 
years. ceflfiis vi^as liftiaHy clofed fey tbe lultrum, 

the RotStiiS' hettcefbrtb began to compute time by luf- 
tmms^ 'Kaob containing the fpace of five years. 

Some writers ate of opinion, that Servius at this time 
coined'the firft mOney_ which had ever appeared at Rome} 
^nd add,: that the circumftanccs of the luftrum probsfcly 
led him to ftamp the figures of the animals there flain, on 
pieces of brafs Of a certain weight. It is paft all doubt, 
that money was called pecunia, from the word pecus^ 
which figniftes cattle ; a name which'continued to be given 
to all coins} when the impreflions on them were changed 
into more noble figures r 
The government’of, the city being thus eftablinied ih lo 
regular a manner, Servius, remembering his former fer- 
vile condition, and touched with compaflion-* for *"0*® 
whom the misfortunes of an unfuccefiful war had reduced 
to flavery, thought that fuch of them as had by long and 

fakhfnl fervices deferved and obtained their freedom, were 

much more worthy of being made Roman citizens than 
untraa^le vagabonds from foreign countries, who were 
admitted without diftinaion. He therefore gave the 
freedmen their ehdkc, either to return to their own coun¬ 
try, or continue at Rome. Thofe who chofe to continue 
there he divided into four,tribes, and fettled them witlnn 
the city, and though they were diftinguifted from the 
plebeians by their old name of liberti, of ^eedmen, yet 
they enjoyed all the privileges of free citizens, a 
ml to4 offence at the regard which O^ewed to 

fiich a mean people, who had isery lately lhaken off the r 

fetters} but Servius, by a moft humane and mdiciousdif- 

courfe, entirely appeafed the fathers, who p^ed his mfti- 
tudon into a law, which XaWiftcd ever » 

This fage monarch, haying thus eftabliftied 
the pcopll, undertook at laft to reform the ‘‘oyal powe/ 

itfelf. His predeceffofs had referved to thcmfelvcs the 

cogntzance Jf all caufcs both pubUc and 5 

-yius, finding the duties of bs office to© much for ^ 

trrdifcharge^well, committed ftate c "mS 

ibits to tlw fenate,ind referved that only of ftate-cr 

being now regulated at home, both in the 
citfL^S^yf bis thou^ts abroad, and 

tpion, Hal. &Liv. ibid, « Dion. Hal, lib. iv. p. ** 5 * 

i*v. w Idem ibid. , 

’ ' formed 
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The 

fbrm^ a fcM|||^for and Latins tv 

the Efinune, br feciai be ftrengthened 

by religion. lie AimfioBed -Lai^n and Sabine cities 
to fend their deputies to Ronjfii- to eo^tdh .bbout an affair 
of great importance* When they Were afiemyed, he pro- 
poiect to them the building of a ten^le in honour of Diana, 
wtee the Latins and Sabines Ihould^ meet once a year, 
and join with the Romans in muring facrifices to that 
goddefs} that this feftival (houM be followed by acooncil, 
in which all difputes between the cities Ihould be amicably 
determinedyandjpropermeafures taken to purfue their com¬ 
mon in^re^ The. king’s def gn with no oppofition: 

the deputies only added, that me temple ^ifaould be an in¬ 
violable afylum for the united nationsi and that all the 
tuties ihoald contribute towards the esj^iKe of buiidingat. 
It being loft to the king to K^oofe a proper place, he 
pitched upon the Aventinc Wlf,: whore the temple was 
built, and here affemblifes were annually held. The laws 
to he obfdrved at thefe general meetings,’ were engrav¬ 
ed on a pillar, of bcafs, and- were to be fe:en 4n Au- 
guilus’s titney m the Xlatin tongue, but in Greek cha¬ 
racters . 

. Servius was now grown old, and the ambition of Tar- 
quin, bis fon4n4aw, -revived, in proportion as the king 
advanced in years. His wife Q&d her utmoft endeavours 
to check the rafhnefs and fury of her hulband, and divert 
him from ail criminal enterprizes, while her younger 
filler, a domellic fury, was ever inffigating Arunx, who 
placed all his bappinefs in a.private lifcy to the mod vil¬ 
lainous attempts. Similitude of wtemner and manners 
formed, by degrees, a intimacf between her and 
Tarquin ^iength flic propofed aotning lefstohim than 
the murder ;of her father, fiffoe, and bufcand, that they 
two might wed and afeend the throne togcthef.V They ac¬ 
cordingly paved their way to an iuceftuoos masfiage} he 
fey pcefoning'his wife, and flie ber hufliaad f and ^cn had 
the afdradce^to alk the king’s and queen’s conftat to their 
marriage. &!fviu&. and Tarqubna, thoitgh they did not 
gire .it, were blent, through^^ lrRsd|I indulgence to a 
daugh ter, in whoiQ their only hope of pofl;ei#y was now 

a d- But; thefe mmiual nuptials firfved oi^ as the 
flop towards a yet greater iniqw% s the iniekcd am- 
bitiq^f the ^^w-mareied couple fim fhiewed itfolf againfl: 
th^ lUg.} lb# paldicly.decH^ tbat^^e croWa belonged 

> XKcn.ilal. Ihi. i#. u> sie« 
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to them ; that Scrvius was m ufurpcr, who, being ap¬ 
pointed tutor to Tarquin’s grand-childfch, had deprived 
his pupils of their inheritance; that it was high time for 
an old man,--who was but little able to fupport the weight 
of public affairs, to give place to a prince who was of a 
mature age. and in all rcf|)e£ts qualified to reign. 

The patricians, whom Servius had taken great pleafure Theygal» 
in humbling, were eafily gained to Tarquin’s party; and, over the 
by the help of money, many df the poorer citizens were /'“tr/oaBr. 
alfo brought over to his intereft. The king, being in¬ 
formed of their treafonable praffices, endeavoured to dif- 
fuade his daughter and fon-in-law from fuch proceedings, 
which might end in their ruin ; and exhorted them to wait 
for the kingdom till his death. But they, defpifing his 
counfels and paternal admonitions, refolved to lay their 
claim before the fenate; which Servius was obliged to 
fummon: fo that the affair came to a formal procefs. 

Tarquin reproached his father-in-law with having ^feend- 
cd the throne without a previous interregnum, and with 
having l»ueht the votes of the people, and defpifed the 
fufFrages*^of the fenate. then urged his right of in- •farquin 
heritance to the crown, and the injuftice of Servius, who, l«yt hit 
being only his guardfen, had. kept poffeffion of it, when 
he himfeifwasof an age to govern. Servius anfwered, 
that he had been lawfully eleded by the'people; and 
that, if there could be an hereditary right to the kingdom, 
the fons of Ancus had a much better title than the grand- 
fonsofthe late king, who muft himfelf have been an 
ufurpcr. He then referred the whole to an afl'embly of 
the people ; which being immediately proclaimed all over 
the city, thcfoium wafi foon filled 5 and Servius harangued 
the multitude in fuch a manner as gained all,their aflec- 
tions. Tliey cried out, with one voice, “ Let Servius 
reign; kt him continue to make'the Romans happy, 

Amidll their confufed clamours, thefe wprds were like- 
wife heard; ‘‘ Let Tarquin perilh; let him dje; let us tkrene. 
kill him.” Thefe exclamations alarmed him fo much, that 
he retired to his hoqfe in great hafte ; while tbe kingwas 
conducted back to his palace amidft the acclamations of 

of .hi, cooled orfeo. 

defire of reigning; but* his ambition prompted him W afct 
a new part. - He undertook to regain the favour of his wmr, 
father-in-law by careffes, fubmilEon,^and proteftations of 

T Dion. Hal. lib. iv. f. Liv. lib. i. cap. 

a fincere 
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a Cnc^jpC^iegaKi and affeftion {jpir Mnii ijjyTomucIi that 
t^.kiiag^ .Mi^ho judged of the prohi^, of, others from bis 
own Heart, was fincerely rcconcikdto hirn, and tranqui¬ 
lity rc-eftablUhcd in the royal But,it was not long 

before Tarqulp, rpufed by the co;tdnu^ re|>toaches of his 
wife, began renew his intrigaea aniwaig the fenators, 
of iwhom he had no Tooner gained ,aj confiderable party, 
thaVhe put in execution a ftratagem which furprifed the 
people by its novelty, and faccseeded by the holdnefs of its 
Terjuin'i execution : ^fae ploathed himfelf in fhe royal robes, and, 
ieU at- caufing the fafces to be carried before him by fome of his 

»«»/<• domelucs, croffed the Boman forum, entered the temple, 

where the fchate ufed to meet, and feated himfelf on the 
throne. Such of the fenatotts as were of hk faftion he 
found already in theh placpa (for ^e had given them pri¬ 
vate notice to be there early); and the reft being fummon- 
ed to aflembje in king Tarqniit’s paroe, made what hafte 
they could to the, apppintei place,; thinking that Servius 
was^dead, fipce Tarqujtt a^med the ritle and fun£l:ions 
of king. When they, were all affembled, Ts^Sqidn made 
^ long, Ipecch, reviling his , fadprdn-law, and reflating 
the invei^Ives againft hiip whiw hthad fo often uttered, 
calling him' a flave,' an ufutper* a ftkvourer of the popu¬ 
lace, and ap enemy to the.fenate and patricians. When 
he. was yet fpeaking, Scrvlns arrived, and, raihly giving 
way to the motbns of -his courage, without confidering 
his ftrengtb, drew gear the throne^to pull Tarquin down 
from it. Tfos ftruggle raifed a jgreat ppife in the aflembly, 
which drew*' the people intO.the tem^ i , but, nobody ven¬ 
tured to part the tw? rivals. . Tarquin, thctcfore, being 
more ftrp.ng an<i,„v&ron8, feizcd\ .the old man by the 
waift, anilliwrryinj^lra.^Ou^ the ^mplq, threw him 
^iown from tbe top of the fleps into,^e forum. The king, 
who wa?. grievoufly, wounded, ipiifci hitnil^ up with 
forne difficulty; but .all his friends had ahandoheq him ; 
only two or three o|l|e peeple, ttundieiwith com^ffion, 
lent him ,"^ir arht^ IP coni|f ^t hismto his pa&ce. 

T«//mV As thdy wefo leading him on flowrly* thie cruel Tullia 
Wihear^-nf appeared, ip thg harui^jwhither l^Jfe had fwftened in her 
criuUy. chariot, oil tbe firft report,of whstt'had pafled in the fe- 
nyte. Sli^ fouad her huflh^'Oh toj of the fteps of 
the^tcmplf, and, tranfoatt^vyit^^ Was tho hrft who 
laifuted him Whig"' ^ itddacdiatcly fol¬ 

lowed,by die fenators of Ttrqafe’s wrty. '|‘hk uimatttral 
dnugbter, not conteib'to fee her father thus :depofed,.took 
her Irofotod thkt he wbuld 

. . " 'never 
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never be fafe, fo long as the uftirper of his crown was 
alive. Tarquin, thusftimulateil, inftantly difpatchcd fome 
of his domcftics fo take away the remains of the unfortu¬ 
nate king’s life. The orders for the wicked parricide 
were no fooner given, than Tuliia mounted her chariot 
again, with an aft: of triumph, to return home. The way 
to her houfe was through a narrow ftreet, called Vicus Cy- 
prius (E), or the GOod Street. There the aflaffins had 
left the king’s body, which was ftill panting. At this 
light, the charioteer, Itruck with horror, checked his 
horfes, and made a ftop. “ Why don’t you go on ? (cried 
'J’ullia to him) What flops you ?” The charioteer, turn¬ 
ing about to her, “ Alas ! (faid he), it is the body of the 
king your father!” At thefe words Tuliia, catching up a 
Itool that was in the chariot, and throwing it at his head, 
“ Go on, (Ihe cried), and don’t be afraid of driving over 
a dead body.” The charioteer obeyed; the blood of the 
father is faid to have dyed the wheels of the chariot, and 
even the deaths of the inhuman daughter and hence the 
ftreet was called ever after Vicus Sceleratus, the Accurfed 
or Unnatural Street. Such was the end of Servius Tul¬ 
lius, after he had lived fcventy-four, and reigned forty- 

He was a prince of eminent juftice and moderation, and 
made Rome more formidable by a peace of twenty years, 
than his predeceflbrs had rendered it by a coiirfe of victo¬ 
ries. He was beloved by the people, efteeraed bv the 
patricians, and perhaps would have had no enemies, if he 
could have preferved the afFcclions of his own family. 
Tarquin, not fuffering his obfequies to be performed with 
the ufual pomp, left the people might, on that occal.on, 
rife up in arms, and revenge his death, larqumia con¬ 
veyed the body of her hulbaiid privately by night to hts 
tomb, and the night following died herfelf; but whether 
of grief, or by her own hands, or by the wickednefs of 
Tuliia, is uncertain. The veneration which the people 
had for this king’s memory feems to have p aced him 
■ among the gods; for the flaves annually celebrated his 
fdlival in the temple of Diana Aventina, on theanniver- 

^^Ta°rquin,*^having thus poflefled himfelf of the 

by a mod Wicked parricide, behaved, during the whole of 


(Ej The word typrus, ac- 
eording to Varro, is an old Sa¬ 
bine word, fignifying gyifd or 

Vot. IX. 


hafjy ; for this iheet, as the 
fame author informs us, was 
firft inhabited by the Sabines. 
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Yr. of Fl. his reign, like a cruel and defpcaic tyrant. In the very 
iS»9. beginning of it, the furname of Proud was given him. 
Ante Chr. qjj account of his haughty, difpofitipn. As he had 
•U afccntied the throne without ar previous interregnum, and 

‘ defpifed the fdffrages of the people, ahd approbation of the 

Tafqumll. fenate, he communicated no affairs oPftate either to the 
‘Kit 9* fenate or people. All conttoverfies whatfoever he de- 
cided himfelf, afiifted by his intimate^ friends; and ba- 
nifhed, fined, and even' executed by bis own authority. 
To prevent the natural confequences of his tyranny, he 
kept conftantly a ftrong guard about his perfon, conlilting 
moftly of ftrangers, who vvere ready, on all occafions, to 
execute his pleafure. Wealth and merit became unpar¬ 
donable crimes, as plainly appeared in the murder of M. 
Junius, a venerable old man, the father of the famous 
Brutus, who afterwards deltroyed the regal power. This 

• Junius was defeended of a noble family, and poffeffed an 
ample patrimony; on which confiderations Tarquin the 
elder had given him his daughter ifa marriage. The new 
king, to get poffeflion of his eftatc, caufed both him and 
hiS'Otbbr fon to be affaffinated, Brutus efcaping, by coun¬ 
terfeiting madnefs. The principal members of the fenate 
retired into voluntary banifliment, to avoid the effefts of 

• the king’s cruelty and avarice. The people, who had re¬ 
joiced at firft to fee the fenate humbled, were, in their 
tnrn, as ill treated as the fenators, and all the laws made 
in their favour annulled. Informers were difporlcd all 
over the city, to watch the words and behaviour of every 
citizen ; and the worft conftruftion was put upon every 
thing. All affemhlies of the people, even for diverfion 
and recreation, were prohibited both in the city and 
country^.. 

' Sains a I^tit, as he was well apprifed that the people would, 
firon^-par- fooner or later, attempt to lhakc off the yoke, and recover 
/>! among ancient privH«|;es and freedom, he turned his thoughts 

iae. La- gj-jjj 3 ftrong among foreigners; and, with this 
view^ married his daughter to Oftavius Mamilius, a man 
of great intereft among the Latins. Mamilius indeed did 
his tttmoft to bring over a great many leading men of his 
country to the intereft of his father-in-law; aiid his fob- 
citations fiicceeded; but the king had like to have loC 
them by his haughty behaviour : he had.in vited th« 
Latins to m$et in a national aftembly at Ferentinuij), or 
a day aj^lifesd by himfelf. The d^utics came anc 

>DiOn. Hal.l&. hr.p; t44'—i!4<.fcLiv.lib.heap.4j. 

tool 
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took their places in the facred grove : hut as Tarquin did 
not appear, after they had waited fome hours, the afl'em- 
bly grew impatient; and Herdonius, an enterprifing man, 
who hated Tarquin, took this occafion of inveighing 
againft him. His fpcech made no fmall impreffion upon 
the alfembly; Mamilrus, however, prcvaile(i upon them 
to adjourn the council till the next day. 1 lien l arquin 
appeared, and having firft made a frivolous cxi ufe for his 
abfence,*acquainted the .aflemWy, that his buiinefs with 
them was to demand his right of cammrfU.'.ing the Latin 
armies, a right which he derived by inheriMme from his 
grandfather. Upon this declaration, a profound fileiice 
enfued, till Herdonius, ftepping into the midft of the 
aflembly, uttered a bitter iuvetlive againlt Tarquin, and 
reprefented the fatal confequences of admitting his pro- 
pofal. Tarquin, difconcerted by the boldnefs of the ora¬ 
tor, defired that the aflembly might fit again the follow¬ 
ing day, when he promifed to anfwer the invetSlives of 
Herdonips. 

In the mean time, having corrupted fome of this Latin’s 
domeftics, he engaged them to hide a great quantity pf 
arms in their mafter’s baggage. Next morning, he en¬ 
tered the aflembly with an air of confidence; and after 
having told them, that the m'llice of Herdonius againft 
him was wholly owing to his having refufed him his 
daughter in marriage, he accufed his adverfary of having 
laid a plot to cut off all the deputies prefent, and to ufurp 
a tyrarmy over the Latin cities. In proof of this charge, 
he inforrned them of the arms concealed in Herdonius’s 
baggage. The accufed, knowing nothing of thofe arms, 
confented to be adjudged guilty, if, upon examination; 
the faa alleged ftiould be found true. Accordingly, bis 
baggage was fearched ; and the arms being found, and 
brought into the affemibly, the innocent Herdonius was im¬ 
mediately fentenced to be thrown into a bafon at the head 
of the fpring of Ferentinum ; where a hurdle being laid 
upon him, and ftoncs heaped upon it, he was preffed 
down into thfi water, and drowned “. - 

'The Latins, not doubting that Herdonius was guilty of 
the crime laid to his charge, looked upon Tarquin as their 
deliverer, renewed the treaty made with his grandfather, 
and declared him general of the Latin armies. Not long 
after this tranfaaion, the Hernici, mid twopntons of the 
Volfci, entered into an alliance with him upon the fame 

» Dion. Hal, p. * 47 - L'w* lih- *• ®*P* S®» 5*«. 
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terms. Tarquin, to fecure the;fidelity of liis new allies, 
credited, with their approbation, a new temple in the 
midft of them, on a hill near the ruins of Alba, which 
he confecrated to Jupiter Latialis. There the diets of the 
confedej-ate cantons were to afl'cmble; and thefe afllm- 
blies were called latia. The twehtyrfeventh of April was 
j the day appointed for their annual meeting, and had the 
T/itFeru name of Feriae LatinaeThe Romans, as the chief mem- 
hers of the alliance, al'<(%ys prelided at the facrifices and 
deliberations. The diet confifted of forty-feven deputies 
from fo many cities, who formed the Latin afibciation, 
which was afterwards the beft part of the Roman ftrength, 
and contributed more than all the reft of Italy to the con- 
queft of the worM. 

jtffijledby With the afliftance of the Latins, Tarquin thought him- 
® condition to make war upon thofe Volfci ho 
tL Volfci, refufed fo enter into an alliance with him ; but as he 
anJfub- could not depend upon the fidelity of the Romans, he 
dues lit ■ blended them in the fame legions with .the Latins, who, 
Setbmts. till his time, had conftituted a feparate corps. The inha¬ 
bitants of Suefia Pometia (F), one of the moft flouriihing 
if cities of the Volfci, were the firft who felt the efledls of 
this new alliance. They had plundered the territories of 
their neighbours : Tarquin, laying hold of this pretence to 
begin the war, marched againft them, defeated their 
army, laid fiege to their city, and, having taken it by 
ftorm, gave the plunder of it to his troops, referving only 
the tenth part of the fpoil towards the exptnee of finifliing 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus" He then turned his 
arms againft the Sabines, who had committed feme de¬ 
predations in the Roman teiritories, gained two complete 
viftories over them, and made the whole Sabine nation 
tributary. Upon his return to Rome, where he tri¬ 
umphed twice/, he undertook to fiuifti the common 
fewers and the great circus j and having obligetl the idle 
populace to work,, without any other pward than that of 
a poor maintenance, foon brought to perfe^iion thofe tw# 
ftruftures which his grandfather had beguH*. 

s Dion. Hal. lib. iv. p. sjo- Liv. lib. i. cap. 5j. *Fafti 
Qapitol. e Dion. Hal. p. *51.. 

(F) Dlonyfius Halicamaf- another "Sueffa in the country 
fenfiB reckon^. SuclTa Pometia. oftheAurunci, beyond the Li- 
• among the mdft^wealthy cities ris. ft flood between Cora and 
of the Volfci. . It was called Velitr*, at a fmall diflance 
^omeda, to diftinguifh it from from thefe two cities. 
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In the mean time, many difcOntent^d patricians, aban¬ 
doning tlleir native country, took refuge at Cabii, a cify 
of Latium, about a hundred furlongs from Rome, aiul 
pfcvailed upon the inhabitants to make war upon Tarqiiin. 
This war lafted feven years, with various fuccefs ; during 
which time the Romans, who could neither few nor reap, 
being afBi£ted with a great famine, began to miirntU!, 
and at length to demand of Tarquin, in a tumultuous 
manner, either peace or provifions. Their complaints and 
murmurs being fomented, by emiflaries fent privately 
from the exiles at Gabii, the whole city was involved in 
confufion. The people feemed only to wait for a favour¬ 
able opportunity to take up arms, and drive out Tarquin, 
the caufe of all their misfortunes. The king being on 
one fide .unwilling to make a fhameful peace, and appic- 
hending, on the other, a general revolt of his fubjeds, 
was at a lofs what refolation to take, and under the grc.it- 
cll uncafmefs. But his fon Sextus Tarquinius found out 
an expedient, no lefs dilhonourable than artful, for ex¬ 
tricating him out of this difficulty: he pretended to be 
upon very ill terms with his father, and openly inveighed 
againft him as a tyrant. In confequence of tbefe invec¬ 
tives, the king, as it had been agreed on beforehand, com¬ 
manded him to be publicly beaten wiffi rods as a rebel. 
This incident was no fooner known at Gabn, than the in- 
habitants, defirous to have Sextus among them, made him 
privately great offers; which he readily accepted, aiu r 
they h.id folemnly promifed never to deliver him up to bis 
f.uher upon any pretence whatfoever. It is not m be ima¬ 
gined how agreeable Sextus’s arrival was to the Gabini, or 
what hopes they founded on their gainmg 
who was fo much valued by the Ronyans. From that 
time, they looked upon Rome as alreaay reduced . and, 
indeed, the artful Sextus played 

•able dexteritv: his public and private difcourfe turned 
upon nothing but the tyranny of the king of 
words he nrocccdcd to aaions. No enemy Rome ever 
had was more adivc : he often ravaged the Roman lands, 
and returned to Gabii, loaded with booty. His father 
took care to facilitate his military exploits, and faenfieed 
fneh foldiers and officers as he''fufpeacd, to the glory o 

‘“The’reputation of Sextus being thus encreafed by the 
craft of h\s father, without the leaft fufpicion of any in¬ 
telligence between them, the Gabin. placed fo 
SJ.-,,.. in hi. Bddil, .ndjnlonr, .hat ihay 
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commander in chief of ihpir army. His authority being 
now fufficiently eftabliftied in Gabii, he drfpatched a Have, 
in whom he could confide, privately to Rome, to enquire 
of his father what he fhould do. The king, not thinking 
fit to aufwer either in writing, or by melVagc, took 
the Have into a garden, qnd there ftruck off the heads 
of all the talleft poppies. Then he fent back the mef- 
fengcr. Scxius underftoed the hint; and, .havuig affem- 
blcd the Gabini, pretended to have difeovered a plot to 
deliver,him up to his father. The people preffed him to 
declare the confpirators, and extorted from him, as it 
wi re, by force of .entreatyij the name of Antiftiu- Petro, 
a man whiSTe merit had mi^ him the moft confiderable 
perfoil in bis country. Sextus had b.nbed his fervants to 
convey among his papers feme letters from the king of 
Rome; which being produced and read, the intenfed 
mtiltitude, without farther examination, immediately 
ftoned him, an^, cOfnmifteq to Sextus the care of difeo- 
tcring his accQippUhes, and inflidfing on them fuch pu- 
nifliments as he mouTd jt||ge proper. Thus authorised, 
he ordered the gates of t|te city to be fhut; and, having 
fent bfficeis into the fevet^l quarters of it, caufed all the 
eminent men of Ggbii to be inhumanly maffacred. In 
the mldft of this defolation and confufion, he opened the 
gates to his father, whom he had acquainted with his dc- 
lign, and put him in poffeflion of the city. The Gabini 
funk into the utmoft defpair at the fight of the tyrant, 
who. now had their lives, their ellates, and their Ifcerty, 
at his difgofal. But Tarquin, on this occalfon, confult- 
ing good policy, more than rev'enge, treated them with 
great hut^anity, and eveii entered into an alliance with 
them, the artiflei of wl^ch were written on a fliield, 
made of the hide of an ox facrificed on that occafH/n. 
This treaty was IHll fo be feen at Rome in Auguftus’s time, 
in the temple of Jupiter Piftias, or Sancus, .that is, the 
God of Fidelity f. ' 

As Tarquin was,jealous even of his own children, be 
took care to keep, them at a diftance from Rome. With 
this, viery he left.Sextus at Gabii, declaring him king of 
that city, and fent Titus and Arutix to found two new 
cplonies, the one at Signia, and the other at Cirearum, a 
promontory on the coalt' of the Tyrrhenian fea. His 
fourth fon,. Ruqus Tarquinius, was aiiowed to remain in 
Rpme, as,not being yet of an age to give him umbrage. 

f Dion. Hal, p. *51—*57. Liv. lib. i. cap. 53—55. 
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The Romans, being now acciiftomed to tlie yoke of an 
imperious mafter, bore it with great patience, and allow¬ 
ed larquin to enjoy a profound peace. It was at tliis 
time, that an unknown woma,n appeared at court, loaded tht s,iyl 
with, nine volumes, which flie offered to fell; but de¬ 
manded a very confiderable price. Tarquin relufing to 
purchafe them at her rate, file withdrew, and burnt three 
of them. Some time after, (he returned, and demanded 
the fame price for the remaining fix. She was therefore 
looked upon as a mad woman, and driven away with 
fcorn. However, after having burnt the half of them, 
fhe ventured to return, a third time, afkjng as much for 
the remaining three as flie had demanded for the whole 
nine. Tarquin, furprifed at the novelty of fuch behavi- 
our, caufed the books to be put into the hands of the au¬ 
gurs, who, finding them to be the oracles of the Sibyl of 
Cuma, declared them to be an invaluable treafure ; and 
advifed the king to buy the three at the fame price which 
the woman had afked for the nine. Tarquin followed 
their advice, and the woman, having received the fum 
(lie demanded, foon after difappeared, having firft ex¬ 
horted the Romans to prelerve. her books with great care. 

Tarquin appointed two perfons of dillindion, ftyled 
duumviri, to be guardians of them (G); and ordered 
them to be locked up in a vault, under the temple of Ju¬ 
piter Capitolinas, a$ foon as that building was finiibed: 


(^) Thcfe officers were af- 
terward.i encreafed to ten, and 
then to fiftecq; and, as their 
numbers encrealed, were call¬ 
ed decemviri, quindecimviri, 
facris faciimdis. It was their 
biifinefs to confult the Sibyl¬ 
line books, when the feiiate 
thought proper." But recourle 
was never had to them, unlefs 
the republic was under, or 
threatened with feme gre.at ca¬ 
lamity : as when a dangerous 
fedition was like to break out, 
when the Roman armies had 
been defeated, or when any of 
thofe prodigies appeaftd which 
were thought fatal to Rome. 
Then the duumviri had the 
care of putting in execution 

Gg ^ 


whatever they thought com¬ 
manded by the books of the 
Sibyls. They alfo prefided 
over the facrifices, .and public 
fpofts, which they appointed 
to appeafe the wrath of hea¬ 
ven. And laftly, they order¬ 
ed every thing that related to 
the ludi feculares. Their of¬ 
fice was for life, and they were 
exempted from taxes, ahd from 
all civil and military employ¬ 
ments. This magiftracy con¬ 
tinued at Rome from the time 
of Tarquin the Proud to the 
reigti of the emperor Theodo- 
lius, when this and many other 
ancient fuperllitions were en¬ 
tirely abolifhed. 


there 
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tliere they remained till they were burnt with, the temple 
itfelf 

llome dill continuing enjoy peace*, though the peo¬ 
ple were as much dii'eontented as ever, Tarquin, in order 
to keep them employed, undertook the finiftiing of the 
temple of the Capitol, which his grandfather bad begun. 
He hired, for this purpofe, archlteds and Ikilful work¬ 
men out of Hetruria, and obliged his own fubje£ls to 
perform the laborious part, in which only they could be 
ferviceable. This temple, which was dedicated to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, ftood on the top of the hill Tarpeius, vyhich 
had lately been inclofed within the. city wall. As the 
workmen were digging the foundations of the temple of 
Jupiter, th.ey arc faid to have found, very ilcep in the 
earth, the head ®f a man, whofe features were preferved 
entire, and the blood a« red and frcfli as if it had been 
but newly feed: hence the plade acquired the new name of 
Capitol. The Romans, looking upon tljis as a prodigy, 
confuited the .augurs, who .declared it to prefage, that 
Rome would, in procefs of tfee, become the niillrefs and 
head of Italy (H). This interpretation encouraged Tar¬ 
quin to fpare no pains nor expence in raifing a ftrutSlure to 
the honour of thofe gods who were the authors of fo glo¬ 
rious a deftiny. Accordingly the foundations were laid, 
and the temple was built in a moft ftately manner. It 
flood upon eight acres of ground ; was two hundred feet 
• broad, and about two hundred and fifteen long. I'he 
front of this magnificent ftrufturc was to the fouth, facing 
the hill Paiatinus, and the Forum Rorrranum. A hun¬ 
dred fleps led up to itfrom the forum, which W'crc divided 
at certain diftances by large landing-places. This front 
confiflcd of three rows of columns, and the two fides of 
the temple were adprned with a periftylc, confifting of a 
double row of pillars. It was in after-ages burnt down 
more than once (I); but the Romans always rebuilt it, 

ffill 

E Dion. Hal. p. 156,160. Varro apud La£lant. 

(H) Arnobius tells us (t), Tarpeius was called Capitol, 
that the name of the man to becaiife it was the capiiial or 
whom this head belonged, was chief fortrel’s in Rome. 

Tdlus ; fo th..t the word Capi- (I) It was burnt in Sylla’s 
tolis, according to him, com- time by thtS negligence of thofe 
popnded of cafut and Ta/us. ^whokeptit; but Sylla rebuilt 
other Writers fay, that the liill it in a more niagiiificent mait- 

(i) Ainob. contra Gentes, lib. vi. 
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ftlll prefervlng the fame proportions. The whole arch of 
this prodigious building was gilt both within and with¬ 
out (K). It contained three chapels, or rather three tem¬ 
ples, under the fame roof, one dedicated to Jupiter, an¬ 
other to Juno, and the third to Minerva (1.). As this was 
a religious undertaking, the Romans alhiled Tarquin in 
carrying it on, with more chearfulncfs than ulual; but the 
honour of putting the laft hand to this lla'ely work was rc- 
ferved for a Roman conful in the time of the republic 
While Tarquin and the Remans w^ere thus employed, 
a plague breaking out at Rome, the king fent his two fens, 
Titus and Arunx, to confult the oracle of Delphi on 
the caufe and cure of the contagion. The princes pre¬ 
pared magnificent prefents for Apollo; and Junius llrutus, 
who was to attend them for their amufcmeiu, refolvcd to 
carry his offering alfo. He was the fon of that venerable 
patrician whom Tarquin had caufed to be murdered in the 
beginning of his reign; and had long apjieared as an 
idiot at court, whence he was known by the name of 
Brutus. His affefted follies had fometbing incxprelfibly 
amufing in them, and he knew how to make ufe of them 
at proper times, and fupprefs them when unfcafonable. 
He had been brought up, ever fince his father’s death, in 
the king’s palace, wdth the princes his coutlns, who w ere 
greatly diverted with his facetious fallies. I he prefent he 
chofe for the god was an elder-ftick ; which aiiordcd mat¬ 
ter of diveriion for the whole court. However, not heiug 
ignorant that the gods of thofe times, or their miniltcrs, 

h Dion. Hal. lib. iv. p. 157—*59. Liv.lib. i. cap 55. 

thoufaiid talents; a him which 
exceeds all beliel. 1 he gates 
of the temple were ot brafs, 
covered with large plates ot 
gold. The infide of the tern- 
pie, and the columns which 
fupported it, were all of marble. 

(-L) The infide of the tem¬ 
ple was divided into three parts 
by two rows of columns, which 
made the nave, and the two 
ailes. The nave formed the 
chapel of Jupiter,' and the two 
ailes the chapels of j uno and 
Minerva. 

(j) Plut. in oaav- 


ner. It was burnt a fecond 
time in the reign of Vitellius, 
and repaired by Vefpafian. It 
underwent the fame misfortune 
under Titus, and was rebuilt 
by Domitian, but always on, 
the old foundations of Varquln. 

(K)The gilding oftlie whole 
arch of the temple ot Jupiter 
Capitolinus, was a work un¬ 
dertaken by the Romans, as 
Pliny informs la), after the 
deftruftion of Carthage. This 
undertaking, il Plutarch is to 
be credited (3), coil twelve 

(i) Plin. lib.xxxiii. 
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were influenced by the value-of the prejents, be had the 
precaution to inclofe a rod of gold in his ftick, 

Ly peribn’s knowlege. This w35.||true fvmbol of his own 
mind and condudf j for he' conq^lpd , 

eifts of nature under a contemptible outfide. Ail things 
Ling prepared, they fet out for Delphi} and the young 
minces having executed their father’s commands, enquired 
S icoS .hia..,( .iK-n, ftouia te ki,.s_of Rome. 
The god anfwercd, that the government of Rome was 
lefcivcd for him who fliould hrd kifs his mother} a rt- 
foonfe, which the princes milundcrllanding, agreed to 
falute their mother at the fame inftant together, and reipi 
iointly. But Briuus, knowing the meaning of the oracle. 
Is foon as they arrived in Italy, pretended to fall down by 
chance, and kilfed the earth, the common mother of all 

r. , f Tbe”tto prinhes, on their return to Rome, found the 
^ citVin great commotion, on,account of the war .which 
haa decked agaWthe unde, preKn e 

that they had entertained fome. Roman_ exiles. H 
already mvefted Ardea, th^r, metropolis, which lay fix- 
jSlesfouth-eaftofRo^e.. While the Romans lay 
before this place, the officers ufed to make mutual enter¬ 
tainments in their quarters. One day, wbra Sextus 1 ar- 
quinius entertained his brothers, and his 
tinus, the converfation happened to turn upon the merit 
If their wives, every one extolling the good qualities 
of h'.s own. This difeourfe occafioned a difpute } and, 
in order to end it, they agreed to mount their horfc.s and 
furprife their vyives. She whom they ftould find employ 
Lfn the manner moll agreeable to her fex, 
mon confent, to have the preference, 
they polled firft to Rome, where they found kings 

daughlers-in-.law; pending their time in “where 

verlions. From they hafiened to Collatia, where 

they found Lucretia, the wife of Collatmus, in the mid I 

of her maids, fpinning .'^^'’^hertherl 

niirht was far advanced before their arrival. Jhey there 

fo?e imanimoully gave her the preference } and, after hay- 
S;, teu ”;«cLud«^hu,h;ufe ruturuid n„. d.y to 

*''scxtva,'^3^ivatedwith lie, beauty, found a pretence to 
remtn very iLn to Collatia, where he wms received by 
puertua. ^ 


1 Dion. Hal. ibid. p. 164. *65- Lw-h’''!- cap. 56. 
Hal p. a6i—»77- civ. hh. i. cap. 5 ^ 
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Lucretia, in her hufband’s abfence, with great civility and 
rcfpeft. At midnight he found means to convey liimfclf 
into her bedchamber, i^pproached her bed with ius drawn 
fword, and, laying his hand on her bread, threatened her 
with prefent death, ftiouUl flie refufe to gratify his guilty 
paflion. Lucretia awaking, and feeing death fo near, 
was in the greateft confulion imaginable, while .Sextus, 
endeavoured by entr'eatirs, mixed with menaces, to oh- 
taiu her compliance, i'.ut 'vben he found, that all his 
eloquence proved iiicffcftn.d, and that even the fear of 
death could not prevail upon her to confent, he ihrcaten- 
ed her with ignominy, telling her, that if fhc would not 
yield'to his delires, he would firil kill her, then lay one 
" of her flaves dead by her fide, and declare, that he had 
only revenged the injured honour of Collatinus. Ihe 
dread of infamy ftirmounted every othci confideration hi 
thebreaft of imeretia; and Sextus, having obtained his 
wifoes, returned early next morning to the camp. Lu¬ 
cretia, not being able to endure the thoughts of life after 
the violation foe had fuffered, Wrote to her huihand to 
meet her at her father’s boufe; and then repaired to 
Rome. With her father Lucretius came Publius Vale¬ 
rius, afterwards Poplicola; and her huiband was accom¬ 
panied by Lucius Junius Brutus, and many oilier Ro¬ 
mms of diainaion ; for Lucretia had acquauitcd them, 
rbat 0«e h ‘d an affair of the utmoff confequence to impart. 

min ht friends were thus afl-cmhlcd, (he difclofcd in Her 
few words the whole tranfadion, declafcd her nun refo- 
luiion not to outlive the lofs of her honour-, and conjur¬ 
ed them not to let the crime of Sextus '1 arqumius go uii- 


puniflied. 'Ihcy endeavoured to 


comfort her, oblcrviiig, 
whrre the heart was iuuo- 
cent- but the Roman heroine, embracing her father and 
hufbaud with a llood of tears, plupged a c aggtu, whic h 

Sill 1 fpeaato. ™i. » 

could no.., k " f kt 

fo loud. Then, raiftng the potgnard, 1 fwear, 
by this blood, which was once fo pure, * 

thing but the deteftable viilany of farqum could have 

t Dion. Hal. & Liv. ibid. 
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polluted, that I will purfue Lucius Tjrquinius the Proud, 
his wicked wife, and their children, with fire and fword ; 
nor will ever fuller any of that fam%, or any other what- 
fbcvcr, to reign at Rome. Ye gods, I call you to \yitnefs 
this my oath !” At thefe words he prefented the dagger 
to Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the reft of the 
company j who forthwith engaged in the fame folemn 
obligation. Thefe noble Romans, furprifed at the fud- 
den and unexpedled change in the demeanor of Brutus, 
believed him infpired, and gave themfelves entirely up to 
his counfcis. He then let them know, that his foiiy had 
been feigned, exhorted them to revenge the death of Lu- 
cretia, and encouraged them to ftiake off the fliameful 
yoke under which they had fo long groaned. Finding 
them a.ll refolved to fubmit to his condudl, and take what 
meafures he fliould judge moft proper for the execution of 
the defign, he commanded the gates to be fliut, that all 
(night be kept fecret from Tarquin till fuch time as the 
j people (hould be affembled, the dead body expofed, and 

ffrutts a public decree paffed for banilhing the king. The fenate 

^riKurts being affembled, not one menSfcer oppofed the banifliment 
^ bani/i- ' of ']’art]uin ; but as they were divided in their opinions with 
»/ lA* to the new form of government, Brutus reprefented 

j MrquMt. them the abfolute neceffity of coming to a fpeedy refo- 
lutlon, demonilrating, that as the regal power was not con- 
fifteiit with thcfecurityof the ftate, and fafety of the peo¬ 
ple, it ought not to be trufted with one man ; he, therefore, 
propofed that two fliould be chofen to govern with equal 
authority and power. Then, becaufe names alone gave 
feme perfons offence, be advifed them to change the name 
of Kingdom for that of Commonwealth, and, inftead of 
the title of King and Monarch, to give thofe who fliould 
govern, feme more modeft and popular denomination. 
He added, that thej.pnly expedient-to keep thefe magi- 
ftrates in awe, woul 41 )e to prevent their perpetual power; 
and that, if they were annual, after the manner of 
Athens, they might learn both , how to obey,' and how 
to command. Laftly, that the name of King might not 
be wholly loft, he propofed giving it to one who fhouid 
be charged with'tlu ;are of religious matters, and be 
called Rex Sacrorum (M) j that the employment fliould 


(M) Dionjiius Halicarnaf- caufe the king, (fayshe), had 
fenfis gives us the following ac- iu a great many rei'pefts been 
oouiit of this inftitution: be- fervlceable to the llate, the 

cumu>ut( 
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be for life, and attended with immunity from:%»’arfarc; hut 
that the rex facrorum ftould only concern himfelf with 
thofe religious rites which the king had charge of before. 

1 he particulars of this fpeech were approved of by the 
fenate ; and a decree was immediately iflued for banilhiiig 
the king, and all his pofterity 

Brutus, having thus gained the fenate, caufed the yet Stirs mptln 
bleeding Lucretia to be carried to the place where the people a- 
comitia were ufually held ; and, placing the dead body 
where it might be feen by all, he ordered the people to be 
called together. When the multitude were allemblcd, he 
began his fpcech to them by explaining the myllery of 
his pad conduct;, and the neceffity he had been under, 
for more than twenty years, of counterfeiting folly, 
as the only means of prelVrvfng his life, after the murder 
of his father and elder brother. Then he proceeded to 
acquaint them with the refolntion the patricians had taken 
to depofe the tyrant; ami preilcd them, in the Itrongcll: 
terms, to concur in that defign. He enumerated the 
many crimes which had rendered Tarquin odious to hi* 
fuhjefts ; he obferved, that he had poifoiicd his own bro¬ 
ther and wife, murdered his lawful fovereign, and lillcd 


n> Liv. lib. i. cap. 58, 59. 


eommomvealth thought it very 
proper always to preferve the 
name of king in the city. 
Upon this account they order¬ 
ed the augurs and pontifices to 
choofe a fit perfon, who (hould 
engage never to meddle with 
civil utfairs', but devote himfelf 
wholly to the care of the pub¬ 
lic worfliip, and to the cere¬ 
monies of religion, with the 
title of Rex Sacrorum (i). 
Livy informs us, that this dig¬ 
nity was inferior to that of pon- 
tifex maximus, the cllablifhcrs 
of the commonwealth having 
made the rex facrorum but a 
fubordinate officer, even in af¬ 
fairs of religion, left the name 
of kiiig, which had been for¬ 


merly fo odious to the people, 
fhould ftill, in fome meafurc, 
prove prejudicial to their li¬ 
berty (2). His wife was call- 
ed queen, and was one of the 
chief prieftefles. None hut 
patricians were admitted to this 
dignity. The rex facrorum 
was always chofen in the co¬ 
mitia of the people aflembled 
in the Campus Martins by cen¬ 
turies. As he was not allowed 
to have any concern in civil af¬ 
fairs, when the ufual facrifice* 
before the clettfng of magi- 
ftrates or generals were over, 
he was c’ <iged to withdraw. 
So jealous were the Romans 
even of the 1 ladow, of a 

king- 

(1) Liv. lib. vi. 

the 


(1) Dion. Hal. lib. t. Antiquit. 
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tVie comii&liWe'Wcrs with the bodies of the nobility; that 
he afcendra'the throne as an ufurper, and continued on 
it as a tyrant; treacherous to his heft friends, and inhu- 
' man to all his fubjefts ; that his three fons were as tyran¬ 
nical as bimfelf, efpecially the elder, of which they had 
a difmal inftance before their eyes; that fince the king 
; was abfent, and the patricians were refolved to fliake off 
the yoke, neither men, money, nor foreign aid, fhould 
be wanting, if the people were not deficient in courage. 
He urged, at the end of his fpecch, that it was Ihameful 
in them to think of commanding the Volfci,- the Sabines, 
and other nations abroad, while they were flaves at home; 
and to maintain fp many wars, in order to gratify the 
ambition of a tyrant, while they had not courage enough 
to undertake one for their‘own liberty. As for the army 
before Ardea, he told them, that he did not doubt but 
they would readily join in vdiatever fhould be'agreed on in 
the city 

Vr. of FI. The multitude, tranfportcd with joy at the thoughts of 
■184^ liberty, fignificd their confent with loud acclamations, 
^**6 called for arms. But Brutus did not think fit to arm 

ir. C. *be people, till they' had confirmed by their fuffrages the 

n,.... decree,of the.fcnate, for banifhing Tarquin. This de- 

a emmett- cree deprived him of all the prerogatives belonging to the 
regal authority, condemned him, and alf his poftcrity, to 
^Rme baniftimeiit, and devoted to the infernal gods 

luereiiuj every Roman who fhould, by any means, attempt his 
'^bclartd reftoration. The curia: beiilg affembled, and the decree 
imtrrex, propofed, they‘were unanimous in confirming it. The 
adminiftration being now reduced to an interregnum. 
Lucretius was, by the fuffrages of the people, declarer 
interrex ; fo that it was his bufinefs to prepare everything 
for the cleftion of the new magiftrates. He therefort 
called the people tt^ether once more, not by curia:, bu 
by centuries; and direfted them to come armed into thi 
Campus Martius, in order to cleft their new governors 
who, ac'cordiijg to the plan of government propofed b; 
Brutus, and approved by the people, were to be calle( 

■ Confuls (N). The interrex propofisd to the people Juniu 


■■ Liv. Dion. Hat. ibid. 

(N) Pqmponius the dvilian word con/ukre, as fignifyinj 
It of opinion, that the nam?'^ W watch for the public gooi 
of coB&l was taken from die Yarro derives it from the fan 

won 
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Brutus, tVvc \\ead of the coufplracy, and T^^inhs Co\- Junm; ' 
lutinus, the huiband of Lucrctia, who were tinanimouilv nrututani, 
elected to the new dignity, and proclaimed confuls. In "Tarquima^^ 
the mean time, Tarquin, being informed by feme who prec/Jimtdf ' 
had quitted the city before the gates were fbut, that I 5 ru- aafidt, ' 
tus was railing commotions to his prejudice, hallened to 
Rome, attended only by his fons, and a fmall number of 
his mod trully friends; for he was little apprehenfive of 
a confpiracy directed by one whotn he defpifed as an 
idiot; but finding, to his great furprize, the gates ftiut, 
and the people in arms upon the wails, he returned, with 
all polfiblc expedition, to the camp. 'Ihere the army, 
during his fliort abfence, bad been gained over by the 
confpirators to their p'arty. Livy tells us, that Brutus 
went ill perfon to the c.imp; and that he' arrived before 
Ardea at the fame time that Tarquin appeared at the 
gates of Rome, pthers fay, that the new confuls fent 


word, but in a dilFerent figni- 
fication ; to wit, as importing 
confult, or ajh counfel, he- 
caulc the intent ot tliofc who 
tint inlhtuted the conl'nls, was, 
that tlicy ihoidd do nnihing 
without the advice ot the peo¬ 
ple and fenate. ’! he law wdiich 
placed tliem at die head ot the 
republic, calk them piartors 
and iudges, We have this law 
Itil! remaining, as quoted by 
Tuliv, in the lli’.rd book of 
laws.' When it was made in 
the .comitia, which changed 
the monarchy into a republic, 
it was couched in the follow¬ 
ing words: “ Heges iniperio 
duo I'unto, iique pra.'euudo, ju- 
dicando, & conlulendo, prae- 
tores, judices, confulcs, appel- 

lantor. Militise fummura jus 
habento. Nemiui parento. 01 - 
lis falus populi fumnia lex 
efto.” The confuls were al¬ 
lowed the common ufe cf the 
feeptre, crown, and a habit of 
diflindlion. But Livy allures 

(i) Liv, lib, XXX. 


us, that on the days of their 
triumphs, in the public fports, . 
and at I'olcmn facrifices, they 
wore a crown of gold, an ivoiy 
f.aif, or feeptrej and a habtt 
llripcd with purple, as the 
kings did (i). 'Valerius Max¬ 
imus (2't tells us, that they re¬ 
tained at firfl: as many liftori 
as the kings; to wit, twenty- 
four: he adds, that the con- 
ful Poplicola reduced them to 
twelve. But each conful was 
not attended by twelve llftors, 
neither did they divide them 
fo as to have fix a-piece ; they 
vvere only guarded by twelve 
liflors alternately, each in his 
month. This ceremonial be¬ 
gan with the two firlf confuls j 
the conful who was the oldeft, 
or had molt children, or moll: 
fuffrages for the confullhlp, 
had the lidtors the firft mouth. 
Brutus was attended with ihd 
fafees before his colleague Col- 
latinus. 


(ij Val. Max. lib. xii. 


letters 
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letters giving an account of the refolutions 

tak«an ,»t :TOe, and exhorting the. troops to lliake ofl the 

tyrao«i<:al However that be, it is, certain, that, 

bUji« Tarqmn returned, the foldiers had been convened 
bv'henturies, and u^apirooufly agreed^ receive the de- 
ffee paired in the cit? j fo th%t, i^e^. Tarquin returned,; 
: 'tbey^efufed him adsj^tt'ance.- ’Hic^tfrant, being thus 
driven from his capital,'afid: aband^db^y his troops, was 
forced, at the age of forenty-Ck,. to Jy with his wife and 
' ’ children to Gabii, or, as . Livy wll ^ve .it, to Ctere, in 
Hetruria. Titus Herminius and Marcus Horatius, who 
commanded the army under Tarquin, made a truce with 
the Rutulh for fifteen years; and having raifed jhe fiege 
of Ardea, returned fo Rome with'all thefr forces • Ihus 
ended the pegantate of Rome, two hundred and forty- 
two years, according to the .-eommoii computation,.alter 
the building of the city; and a new ^rm of government 
was introduced, which, without ally‘confiderablc altera¬ 
tion, fublifted tiU-the times pf'the emperors. ■ 

,• 'X 

bion. Hal. & Liv. ubi fopra. 
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